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PREFACE. 


Our Editorial duties having reached the close of another 
Volume of the Floricultural Magazine ; we, therefore, feel 
ourselves called upon to address a few remarks to the patrons 
and promoters of gardening generally, but more particularly to 
our own friends and subscribers. To those who enjoy the 
blessings of vigorous health, to the invalid, to the man of busi¬ 
ness, engaged in the busy turmoil of active life, to the man of 
leisure, and to the fair sex in general, Gardening and Floriculture 
happily present claims in a form all but irresistible; while 
multitudes acknowledge the benefits conferred. That this 
should be the case, is perfectly in accordance with the wisdom 
of Him who placed man in such intimate connexion with 
the vegetable world, and who so admirably adapted the latter 
to administer to the wants of the former. Happiness is an 
object desired by all intelligent beings; but the brightest 
earthly views which it ever presents, are ordinarily pros¬ 
pective. It may be sought in the possession of wealth, or 
power, or in the endless variety of emotions which occupy the 
human mind. As the latter must, therefore, have an object 
ever before it, and as that object must have the captivating 
property of novelty, no occupation can surpass, and few 
equal, the charms which Floriculture and Gardening generally 
present to the mind. That the Floriculturax Magazine 
has been a useful and active agent in promoting so delightful 
a study, we have had many flattering testimonies, both in its 
increasing circulation, and the approbation with which it con¬ 
tinues to be received by those whose opinions deserve our highest 
esteem and respect. Ml ^ 540 
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IV 


We refer with satisfaction to the improvement which we have 
accomplished, in obtaining monthly notices of whatever is new 
and interesting, in the Public Nurseries and Private Gardens in 
the neighbourhood of London. This is effected at considerable 
expense; but we hope those who take an interest in the work, 
will use their influence in extending its circulation, and thus 
enable us to carry out other important improvements which we 
have in view. 

We desire to return thanks to our numerous Correspondents, 
whose excellent Communications appear in such variety through¬ 
out the Volume. 

R. MARNOCK. 

Botanic Garden , Sheffield , April 2 5th. 
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AND MISCELLANY OF GARDENING. 


No. XXV.—JUNE, 1838. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON TflE CULTURE OF THE GENUS GESNERIA. 

BT MB. MC IVOT. 

Seeing in the plate of your present Number a beautiful species 
of Gesneria, I send you our method of cultivating ibis lovely 
genus. 

As soon as they have done flowering, the quantity of water should 
be gradually lessened until the leaves and stems are decayed; they 
should then be removed to a cool part of the stove. In November, 
we place our Dahlias on the decayed bark of a vinery pit, in a 
corner of which we place our Gesnerias and various bulbous 
plants requiring stove heat, all of which are covered above a foot 
deep with decayed tan. Through the winter, the house is used 
as a repository for greenhouse and half hardy plants. In Febru¬ 
ary we remove the tan to get at the choice sorts of Dahlias for 
propagation. We also removed the Gesnerias in the best state of 
preservation. Previous to potting the roots, the soil was aired in a 
forcing house. The soil used was equal parts of loam, leaf 
mould, rotten dung, and sand, well rubbed through the hands, but 
not sifted; one inch of potsherds was put in the bottom of each 
pot, over which were laid some rough siftings of leaf mould and 
rotten dung : the pots used were only of sufficient size to contain 
the roots or tubers. I have invariably found them to push their 
first shoots with greater vigour, when kept for a time in small pots. 
After potting, they receive a gentle watering with tepid water, and 
vol. m. b 
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2 ’’ on* Culture of the genus gesneria. 

are plunged in a cucumber or other hotbed frame, watering very 
cautiously at first; indeed I never apply water until the shoots 
are an inch long, and then in small quantity; but as they ad¬ 
vance in growth, the quantity of water is increased. The surface 
soil should be frequently stirred; this is of great consequence to 
all plants cultivated in pots. In strong sunshine, the plants should 
have a gentle shade; and in the afternoon of every warm day, the 
leaves should be gently sprinkled with water about 70°, which 
will greatly facilitate their growth. When the plants get too 
tall for the hotbed, they should be removed to a moist shady part 
of the stove, but as near the glass as possible. When the roots 
protrude through the bottom of the pots, the plants should be 
shifted into large pots, giving plenty of drainage, and at no stage 
of their growth, or decline, should they be watered with cold or 
hard water. The tuberous sorts can readily be propagated by 
division of the roots, but care must be taken lest the fresh cut 
parts will cause decay. A hot iron applied to the cut parts will 
render the wound impervious to wet, and, therefore, less liable 
to decay. It is also desirable* to plant the tubers rather high in 
the soil, and to give no water for several days. All the Gesnerias 
strike freely from cuttings, but the most expeditious way I find, is 
to take the shoots when about three inches long, with a small 
portion of the old tuber, and to plant them in sand and cover 
them with a bell glass; the cutting pot should be placed within 
another of a larger size, the space between the outer and inner 
one being filled with moss, and placed in a warm part of the 
flue or bark bed ; the moss ought to be kept moist, and this will 
prevent the soil in the pots from becomiug dry. The cuttings, of 
course, require shading during sunshine. 

We have now G. Cooperi from cuttings last May coming into 
flower; also G. rutila, with numerous stems, coming splendidly 
in flower : indeed our plants of G. rutila are like great balsams, 
and the stems equally transparent. The plunging of the pots in 
a hotbed after potting, appears to be of the greatest service to them. 
Those of the plants not plunged are scarcely a foot in height, 
while, on the contrary, those which have been plunged in the bark 
bed are nearly three feet in height, with strong flowering bunches 
from the pots upwards. The sorts which we cultivate here are 
G. Cooperi, G. rutila, G. bulbosa, G. latifolia, G. splendens, (this 
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VOTES MADE DURING A GARDENING TOUR. 3 

species we had last autumn with nearly 80 bells on it, and well de¬ 
serves its title,) and oblongata, &c. 

As we cultivate Gloriosas with more than common success, a 
paper on the subject, if acceptable, will be much at your service.* 

John Mo Evoy. 

* We shall be happy to receive the promised favour. 

[It is with pleasure we are thus enabled to call attention to the genus 
Gesneria. The whole of the species arc, without exception, highly 
ornamental, most abundant bloomers, and of comparatively easy cul¬ 
ture. We have previously noticed this genus as highly deserving the 
attention of amateurs, or those who possess a small stove.—E d.} 


NOTES MADE DURING A GARDENING TOUR, 

BY THE EDITOR. 

Mr. Garvies Nursery, Stratford Green, Essex. 

This is a small Nursery, but situate in a good neighbourhood, 
and though recently established, it contains many of the choicest 
and most valuable plants in the trade. Amongst some of those 
we noted in the greenhouse were— 

Kennedya Marryaliana, valued at twenty-one shillings.—As a 
creeper, this is a valuable plant, the habit is less robust than 
K. nigricans, and is much more splendid. Those who take an 
interest in greenhouse creepers, and possess the means of culti¬ 
vating them, will find this deserving their attention. We observed 
it in other Nurseries, valued at nearly the same rate. 

Pimelia hispida. —A neat and rather new greenhouse plant, at 
three and sixpence. 

Hex ,—A new species of this interesting genu9, discovered by 
Mr. Drummond, in Texas. The foliage is lanceolate, mostly 
deeply serrated, sometimes divided. It is doubtful it will not 
prove hardy; since in several parts of Scotland and England, 
even south of London, trees of the common evergreen oak, fifteen 
and eighteen inches or upwards in diameter, have by the late 
severe frosts been killed to the ground. 

CytUus racemosus. —This is a vigorous growing and free flower¬ 
ing plant, well adapted for conservatories, and flowers daring 
April and May. Good plants are offered at five shillings; it is 
rather new, but will, no doubt, soon be cheaper. 
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NOTES MADE DURING A GARDENING TOUR.’ 


lpomcta Hederacea .—The recent introduction and addition of 
the splendid I. Horsfallii to this showy genus, created an interest 
in its favour; and any new plant, if at all allied and bearing a 
resemblance to Ipomsea, is still invested with more than an 
ordinary degree of interest The one in question, I. Hederacea, 
will have a contrary effect It was for some time eagerly sought 
after and widely distributed over the country, before its merits 
were ascertained; it has since flowered in various gardens, and is 
found scarcely deserving of cultivation. It is, of course, a creeper, 
and one of very rapid growth. 

Aralia japonica. —Many of our readers are, no doubt, familiar 
with A. spinosa, remarkable for its large spreading frond-like 
foliage, in some degree represented by the leaves of the common 
Angelica. A. japonica has been introduced to Europe through 
the exertions of M. Siebold, and, as will be inferred from the name, 
it is a native of Japan, and, therefore, some doubt remains as to 
whether it will bear the severity of our ordinary winters. It is a 
tree of great beauty, and should it prove hardy, it will be a valu¬ 
able addition to the Arboretum. 

Camellia Frankfortensis. —This is a continental variety, said 
to be beautiful, but at present rather high priced. 

Grevellia bipennitiffida. —A very handsome species, with large 
subdivided leaves. Thirty-one and sixpence to two guineas. 

King Camellia, —This is a very beautiful variety, a figure and 
description of which we shall shortly give in this Magazine. 

Clematis bicolor ,—Twenty-one shillings for well established 
plants. 

Clematis var. grandi/lora.*—' Thirty* one and sixpence. 

Clematis Azurea. —These are Chinese plants of great beauty, 
probably not quite hardy. They are at present scarce, and much 
in request. 

Mr. Bunneys Nursery. 

The following are a few of the things pointed out to us new, or 
scarce, and, therefore, deserving of notice :—Camellia Sweeti, at 
ten shillings and sixpence. C. Phillipsi, a white flowering variety^ 
at five guineas. Cytisus racemosa, C. Adnocarpus, and C. Rho- 
dophina. The last three named plants resemble each other, 
especially the two latter, and, although evidently distinct plants* 
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they are in some instances confounded. C. racemosa is larger in 
the foliage, and of a more silvery appearance than either of the 
other two. C. Adnocarpus is less compact in its habit than C. 
Rhodophina. They each dower in great profusion during April 
and May. They are common iu most of the Nurseries, and may 
be purchased at from two shillings and sixpence to seven shillings 
and sixpence, according to the kind and size of the plant. 
Araucaria excelsa, about three or four feet in height, valued at 
twelve guineas. Camellia Palmers Perfection, three guineas a 
plant. Malva Towardi, at five shillings per plant. This plant 
has been strongly recommended for its beauty. The flowers are 
scarcely larger than a sixpence, and of very light rose colour. It 
is by no means a very ornamental plant; it is offered at five 
shillings a plant Seed urn Sieboldii.—This is a very pretty 
scarlet flowering plant, and may be purchased at two shillings and 
sixpence each. Azellea Speciosa, said to be raised Jby Cun¬ 
ningham, of Edinburgh. Corroea rufa. This is new, and rather 
high priced. 

Mr. Bunney, besides cultivating a general assortment of the 
newer and choicer kinds of greenhouse and hardy plants, also 
enters extensively into the cultivation of the lighter things, such 
as geraniums, and other showy plants, for the London market. 
Some progress has also been made here in the cultivation of 
orchidaceous plants, and few possess equal facilities with Mr. 
Bunney, for speedily importing large quantities of plants of this 
interesting family. 

Platter Lodge, near Bromley, Kent. 

Here Mr. Pressly, the gardener, has for many years kept up a 
collection of new plants. Ample testimony has often been borne 
to his skill and industry as a cultivator, in the numerous premiums 
and awards received by him at the London Horticultural Societies, 
Flower Shows, and other public exhibitions. We believe Mr. P. 
is also the raiser of one of the best new Camellias that has yet 
appeared. It flowered for the first time about twelve months ago. 

Henderson*8 Nursery, Pine Apple Place, Edgeware Hoad. 

On entering the Show House, our attention was directed to a 
black Hyacinth, said to be scarce. Here several plants, 
ttiodahtha Manglesii, were in fine flower* Wheti well growriy 
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NOTES MADE DURING A GARDENING TOUR. 


this is really an exceedingly beautiful annual, and it deserves to 
be extensively grown. Mixed amongst the other things, were 
several plants of Laburnums. They had, of course, been forced 
into flower, and had a very gay appearance. They are evidently 
well adapted for forcing, and we doubt not might be turned to 
good account in this way. In another department of the exotic 
houses was pointed out to us a new plant, said to be a species of 
Rhodantha, with yellow flowers. Rhodantha is an interesting 
genus, but the plant in question is greatly inferior in habit to that 
of R. Manglesii. We also noticed a species of Epiphyleum, 
which was stated to bear white flowers, and said to be an imported 
plant. 

South London Floricullural Show, April 19/A. 

Being in the neighbourhood, we called here, and ill looking 
round the spacious room which, notwithstanding the excessively 
cold and unpropitious weather, was well filled with many choice 
plants, such as Epacris, Diosrna, Camellias, Erices, Epiphyllums, 
Auriculas, Pansies, Hyacinths, Geraniums, &c. The following 
we noticed more particularly, being remarkable either for their size 
or the beauty of their flowers. Camellia exemia. Myrtifolia, 
Colvelli, Sasanqua plena alba, and Corallina. The latter is a very 
beautiful variety, the form of the flower bearing a close affinity to 
C. myrtifolia, Ixia grandiflora. This is a lovely little plant > it, 
of course, requires the protection of a greenhouse or glass 
frame—Erica hirtenella, Vemex, Echeflora acuminata, and various 
others. For the best Greeri-edge Auricula the silver medal was 
awarded to Mr. Naylor. Geraniums—Bellessimo, light col.; 
Lyrinx, light col ; Cassens, rose; Triumphens, rose and purple; 
Magnet, light; Miranda, crimson ; Lord Denman, crimson; Ver¬ 
bena arreniana—this apparently approaches near to V. Tweediana ; 
it is, however, apart from novelty a much better thing, being of a 
dwarfer habit and the colour of the flower a much deeper scarlet. 
A framed plate of Harding's Maid of Honour Dahlia—if not a 
flattered drawing this must be a very handsome flower, the 
colour is light rose. Amongst other things we noticed a Dahlia 
in pot just opened into flower. There were also a fair show of 
Pansies, and many of the flowers very good, perfect, and of good 
size, considering the extreme coldness of the weather. A prize 
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was awarded to Mr. Banks for the best Herbarium of exotic culti¬ 
vated specimens; they had been dried and fastened on paper with 
considerable care, but until some means is discovered of exhibiting 
dried specimens without the great injury to which they are at pre¬ 
sent exposed, it is not probable that the public will be often gra¬ 
tified by exhibitions of this kind. We also noticed some Straw¬ 
berries in pots. Apples, Shaddocks, and Baking Pears in dishes. 
Amongst the florist flowers were a good display of Hyacinths. 

Mr. Forest 1 s Nursery, Kensington . 

Mr. Forest has made, and is still proceeding with, many im¬ 
provements. The front range of plant houses have been com¬ 
pletely removed, and pits with glass roofs are now being built on 
the same site. For the cultivation of nursery plants the latter is 
more economical to keep in repair, and much more convenient for 
all nursery purposes. We noticed good plants of Pinus Webiana 
and P. menziesia. The latter may be purchased at three guineas 
and the former at two guiaeas each ; both have stood the severity 
of the past winter with but little injury. A good deal of attention 
appears to be paid to this tribe of plants, so far at least as the 
keeping up a considerable collection of the choicest kinds in pots. 

{To be continued next month). 

Editor. 


A FEW HINTS ON THE CULTURE OF THE CARNATION. 

BY AMICUS. 

The Carnation in its cultivated state was unknown to the 
ancients, indeed, it is doubtful whether they were at all acquainted 
with it, as it is neither mentioned by Pliny, in his voluminous 
writings, nor sung of by any of the Roman poets. In Europe it has 
been cultivated from time immemorial, and still continues to be in 
the highest favour, as well for the beauty of its flowers, as for the 
rich spicy odour of its blossoms. British florists chiefly procure 
the best of their seed from Germany and Italy, where it is algo 
the principal florist's flower. The varieties of the carnation are 
arranged into three classes, viz., flakes, bizarres, and picotees. 
Flakes have but two colours, with large stripes going quite through 
the petals. Bizarres, a French word, signifying odd, or irregular. 
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whence they are variegated in irregular spot3 and stripes, but not 
having less than three colours. Picolees , from the French piquet- 
tee, meaning pricked or spotted, have a white ground, spotted with 
scarlet, red, purple, or any other colour. There are numerous 
varieties under each class, arranged into subdivisions according to 
the predominance of the colours, as scarlet-flake, pink-flake, 
purple-flake, yellow-flake, &c.; scarlet-bizarre, crimson-bizarre, 
&c.; and purple-picotee, &c. Picolees are smaller flowers than 
Carnations, and easily distinguished by the serrated margins of 
the petals, and the colours are principally yellow and white 
spotted. Whatever the colours of the flowers may be, they must 
be perfectly distinct, and disposed in long regular stripes, which 
are broadest at the edge of the lamina, and narrowing gradually as 
they approach the base of the petal, where, in a perfect flower, 
they should terminate in a fine point. Each petal should possess 
a due proportion of white, about a half, or nearly, which must also 
be perfectly clear and free from spots. Bizarres , or such flowers 
as contain but two colours upon a white ground, are considered 
preferable to flakes, particularly when their colours are very rich 
and regularly distributed. In the Carnation the three predominent 
colours are scarlet, purple, and pink; scarlet and purple are not 
often seen in the same flower, but the latter colours are frequently 
to be met with. New varieties are only obtained from seed ; 
thousands of seedlings are blown annually by florists and amateurs, 
and probably without one being found worth keeping. Established 
varieties are propagated either by layering or cuttings, or in 
floricultural language by pipings. The soil best adapted to the 
carnation is rich rather sandy loam $ the climate in which they 
are grown should be free from extremes of every kind ; and they 
are, on that account, by the most eminent florists, grown in pots 
protected by a frame in winter and covered by an awning while in 
flower. Carnations also look extremely well when planted in beds 
of properly prepared soil, over which a canvass is placed when 
the plants are in flower, and protected in winter by pits or 
frames. 

Propagation by Layers. —The practical part of layering has 
nothing very remarkable in it, when a sufficient quantity of hooked 
pegs and compost is provided, the pot (if the plants be in pots) 
containing the plant to be layered is placed on a table, and the 
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layers prepared by cutting off the lower leaves, when, after the 
earth is stirred, the pot is filled up with light rich mould, not too 
fine. The incision is made by entering a quarter of an inch below 
the joint, and passing the knife up through the centre of it; the 
shoot must then be pegged down, and buried about half an inch in 
the soil. When the plants to be layered are (instead of being in 
pots) planted out in beds, it is then merely necessary to increase 
the soil around each plant to be layered, to such an extent as is 
required, and after the incision is made the shoots are to be pegged 
down the same depth, and in the same kind of soil as recom¬ 
mended above. When the layers are rooted properly, which is 
generally in about three weeks after laying, provided they are kept 
regularly moist and shaded from the heat of the sun ; they should 
then be cut off from the old plant with half the connecting stalk, 
and be immediately planted into small pots, three or four plants 
placed round the side of each pot, which should be so placed as to 
render them capable of being covered in case of excessive rains, 
till the severity of winter renders it necessary to remove them into 
pits or frames, so that they may be protected from the severe frosts. 

Hogg, one of the most successful cultivators, recommends 
layering when the flowers are sufficiently expanded to shew which 
are in colour and true to their kinds, which he finds is about the 
middle of July, and from that time he continues layering till about 
the middle of August. He says the plants ought to have a good 
watering the day previous to their being layered, as they can for 
some time alter, only receive it through a fine rose, otherwise the 
soil would be washed off the newly layered shoots. In layering, 
Hogg cuts off the extreme end of the tongue below the joint, be¬ 
cause if left on it is apt to decay, and prevent the protusion of the 
grannlous matter from which the fibres issue; under favourable 
circustances, he says, they will be fit to take off in six or seven 
weeks, when they are to be planted into small pots, which are to 
be set on tiles, slates, or boards, and there to remain till they require 
to be removed for protection from frost, &c. 

Propagation bt Pipings. —This a very uncertain mode of 
propagating, as it is seldom the half of the cuttings take root. It 
is, nevertheless, a very requisite resource when the shoots are too 
short for layering, or, when in layering they get broken. The 
first thing required in the propagation of the Carnation by pipings, 
VOL. HI. c 
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is to get a slight hot-bed prepared in the end of June (the time 
recommended for putting in the pipings), and the bed must be 
covered four or five inches with light soil laid very regular and 
even. The piping or cutting should have two or three complete 
joints, and cut horizontally, close under the second or third joint, 
as the case may be ; some recommend the leaves to be shortened, 
but the most experienced florists never shorten the leaves either of 
pipings or layers. The earth where the pipings are to be planted 
should be moderately moistened, then with a hand glass make an 
impression on the surface, in order that the pipings may be put in 
the proper place; they should after that be planted neatly and 
regularly, but not more than half an inch deep, and an inch dis¬ 
tant from each other; in order to fix the earth more closely round 
them, after planting they should be gently watered, which will also 
serve to keep the air out. After every watering, the glasses ought to 
remain off dll the leaves are perfectly dry, at the same time taking 
care that the plants are not exposed to the sun. To prevent the 
admission of too much air, it is advisable to press the bottom edge 
of the glass into the soil. They must be diligently attended to as 
respects sun and air, and the soil ought to be kept regularly moist 
till the pipings have emitted fibres. The plants should have a 
little of the morning sun, but must be shaded when the heat be¬ 
comes great. In dull cloudy weather, a little air should be given; 
but if that should not occur, the glasses may be taken off a little 
in the morning. When once the plants are tolerably well rooted, 
the glasses are of no further use, and consequently may be entirely 
removed. Those of the pipings that first strike (for they never 
all strike at one time), are known by the superior verdure and 
growth of the plants, and they ought to be taken off and planted 
in pots or a prepared bed, over which, if a frame and lights can be 
put, the plants will do all the better. 

Amicus. 


ON THE SOWING OF EXOTIC AND OTHER TENDER SEEDS. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

As the mode usually adopted by cultivators for the sowing and 
rearing of tropical and other choice seeds, is but little known by 
general readers; the following remarks will perhaps afford some 
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ON THE SOWING OF EXOTIC AND OTHER TENDER SEEDS. 11 

useful hints to those who may at any time have occasion to practice 
them. In many first-rate plant establishments, hundreds and 
often thousands of packets of different kinds of seeds are annually 
sown, and as these are very frequently seeds of exotic plants re¬ 
quiring artificial heat, it becomes necessary to adopt some method 
calculated to afford them the requisite temperature, and as this can 
only be secured by means of hothouses, greenhouses, or hotbed- 
frames, it of course becomes an important consideration how so 
large a number of kinds are to be reared distinct and separate from 
each other in a space so small, probably not more than a few square 
yards, and yet this is easily accomplished by the plan which we 
shall endeavour to describe. 



In gardens where exotic seeds are annually raised in large 
quantities, it is usual to provide what arc termed seed pans, repre¬ 
sented by the annexed Figure. 

-- They are of various sizes, from four 

or five to fifteen or eighteen inches 
in diameter, and in proportionate 
depths of about two to six or seven 
inches. 

When a quantity of seeds are to 
be sown, a requisite number of these 
pans or shallow pots are selected, a slight covering of broken 
pots or small stones are laid in the bottom, on this, a thin layer of 
moss, or some other loose substance is laid on the top of the stone 
or crockage, and again on this is placed the soil in which the seeds 
are intended to be sown. The soil or compost is, of course, pre¬ 
pared to suit the particular kinds of seeds, and when a sufficient 
quautity is placed in the pan, it is pressed down by the hand, and 
afterwards consolidated by using the bottom of a garden-pot of 
smaller diameter than that of the pan. The compost or earth is 
thus made quite firm and hard, and the surface smooth, the edge 
of the pan being about three quarters of an inch above the soil. 
Being so far prepared, the pans are ready to receive the seeds, small 
pieces of wood are prepared for labels about half an inch in breadth, 
and about four or five inches or any convenient length, and 
about an eighth, of an inch in thickness. These being made quite 
Smooth on one or both sides, and so cut square at the top and 
ttifoted at the other end, for the purpose bt being easily inserted 
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into the earth ; but previous to this being done, the surface of the 
earth in the pot is lined across with the point of one of the labels. 
If four kinds are intended to be sown in one pot, two lines are # 
made at right angles with each other, which marks the surface into 
four equal segments. If six kinds are intended to be sown in one 
pan, three lines are drawn, which if neatly done, will throw the 
surface into six equal segments : and if eight kinds, four lines and 
so on. Each kind of seed is allowed an equal portion of room ac¬ 
cording to its kind, and thus each kind has also its own name 
written on a label opposite to the respective portions of earth in 
which the seeds are deposited. Small seeds require to be slightly 
covered, while the stronger and large kinds require to be placed at 
a greater depth below the surface. The treatment, transplanting, 
&c., of seeds after they have germinated and attained sufficient 
magnitude, may probably be noticed in a ftiture number. 

Editor. 


DRAWING AND ITS ADVANTAGES RECOMMENDED TO THE 
FAIR SEX; TREES AND FLOWERS THE MOST. SUITABLE OB¬ 
JECTS AS EXERCISES FOR THEIR PENCIL. 

BY ALPHA* 

“ The flowers that grace their native bed*, 

Awhile put forth their blushing heads ; 

But ere the close of parting day 
They wither, shrink, and die away; 

But these which mimic skill hath made, 

Nor scorch'd by sun, nor kill'd by shade, 

Shall blush with less inconstant hue, 

Which art at pleasure can renew.” 

That drawing ig an innocent and rational employment, and a 
most delightful recreation and amusement, none but a professional 
fault-finder will attempt to deny; and the fact of its being consi¬ 
dered an essentia] part of the polite education of both sexes, is an 
attestation of the high estimation in which it is held by the fashion¬ 
able world ; but it does not thence follow that every object that 
presents itself is a proper subject for imitation, or that all persons 
can represent the same object with the same degree of propriety; 
indeed, quite the reverse is the case : for, whilst we allow, that the 
professional artist has a right to, and can reasonably imitate what¬ 
ever subject may present itself, we cannot but perceive, at the same 
glance, that all such persons ought to be governed by the 
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mon rules of decency, and more particularly, that those of the 
fair sex who have recourse to drawing merely as a source of gra¬ 
tification and amusement, ought, in the highest sense, to be oyer- 
ruled by propriety and delicacy, in the selection of the objects they 
wish to represent; but, to take a plainer view of the matter, it is too 
often the case that drawings and paintings, instead of cultivating and 
strengthening virtue and improving our morals, are calculated to 
have a contrary effect: the picture in itself may be highly finished, 
the distribution of light and shade most artfully adjusted, the 
diminutions of the perspective true to a nicety, in short it may 
be perfection's self, but, I ask, is this masterly performance an 
equivalent for the most malignant effects P Does it bespeak a 
refined disposition or a benevolent temper, to be enamoured with 
the touches of a lacivious pencil ? Assuredly not, but it is most 
certain to create no very high opinion of a person's intellectual 
discernment, much less can it raise an amiable idea of his moral 
character. It may be argued that many such pieces are the com- 
pletest models in existence. This is no apology for the perform¬ 
ance, but a lasting disgrace to the art; since the more nicely they 
are executed, the more dangerous is their influence. “ They strike 
the surer and deeper, they dress destruction gay, and pave with 
beauty the way to ruin." In recommending the beauties of 
Nature, more especially of Flora, to the attention of my fair 
readers, I trust I shall have no such objections to contend with. I 
shall, therefore, in the first place, notice the claims which they have 
upon our attention; and in doing so, will briefly advert to the rela¬ 
tionship and analogy which exists between ourselves and the 
vegetable kingdom. There is a grand relationship, for both are the 
work of the same creative power, and both are designed and com¬ 
pletely fitted to fulfil their respective ends. There is, moreover, a 
dose analogy, for who can observe the manner in which the indi¬ 
vidual members of the vegetable world, spring into life, and see 
them gradually attaining maturity, and, after having performed 
the functions for which an all-wise Providence has ordained them, 
to see them, some sinking into oblivion, and others, " useful in 
their day, leaving the scent of a good name behind who, I ask, 
can observe these things without discovering a very close resem¬ 
blance between their existence and our own) and without parteiv 
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ing an unity of design in every part of the work of the Great 
Architect. 

The productions of the vegetable kingdom, combining in a 
variety of ways utility with beauty, have a manifest claim upon 
our attention. The most magnificent of Nature’s productions, 
the trees of the forest, contribute in a variety of ways to our pre¬ 
servation and comfort; they afford shelter to the beasts of the field, 
and the birds of the air pour forth their melodies from among the 
branches; while, at the same time, the different fonns and habits 
the several species assume, impart a graceful beauty, and pleasing 
variety to the view. Those which skirt the extremities of the land¬ 
scape, stealing away from the real bulk, and lessening by gentle 
diminution, appear like elegant pictures in ^miniature; those which 
occupy the nearer situations, are like a set of noble images, 
swelling upon the eye in full proportion : the Oak, rearing its 
noble and stately branches, reminding us of those “ Hearts of 
Oak” which have long been Old England’s glory; the family of 
Pines, Tobed in verdure, and piercing the air with their lofty spears; 
the Acacia, with its light and airy foliage, gently waving in the 
summer’s breeze, or clac with milk white blossoms; the Poplar’s 
tapering form, contrasting with the Cedar’s stately magnificence, 
or the Yew tree’s solemn shade; the Birch with its slender twigs 
hanging 

“ Beautifully fair, 

" As graceful iu its lovelines* 
u As maiden's flowing hair.” 

And others far too numerous to mention are among the number of 
those which are highly useful in various branches of rural and 
domestic economy, and at the same time ornament the several 
apartments of our abode with a mixture of delicacy and grandeur. 
The craggy promontory, the arching wood, 

The broidered mead, the landscape and the grove. 

Hills, vales, and sky drift seas, and torrents rude. 

Grots, rills and caves, and bow'rs that breathe of Love. 

These various features of the Landscape are objects which claim 
our undivided admiration, and in connexion with each other, are 
calculated to produce the happiest effect on the moral character: 
the one part, by solemn magnificence and awful grandeur, inspire 
us with a pleasing dread, and lead to reflections of a most salutary 
nature^ The solemnity of a forest* for instance, seems to admonish 
Us bf Its deepening shades* that tve are shut out iirom the world } 
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that an opportunity is afforded to search our own hearts, and to 
meditate on the passing scene: these are, indeed, duties incum¬ 
bent on us at all times, but the solitude of a forest seems more 
especially to excite us to reflection. The word “ solitude” may 
perhaps arouse fear in the timorous breast; but let such remember 
that the sweets of solitude are infinitely superior and more durable 
than those of gaiety and dissipation. But to return—as the one 
part of this imposing scene is calculated to produce a deep re¬ 
flexion and self examination, so the other part is calculated to im¬ 
part a height of pleasure thereto, such as the pomps and pagean¬ 
tries of the world can neither bestow nor tarnish ; and that mind 
which is most exalted and strengthened by solitude, can most fully 
appreciate the permanent pleasure which these natural beauties 
afford, and is in the best condition to repel the ensnaring attacks 
of a gay and alluring world. Those trees, however, ofless lofty pre¬ 
tensions, whose situation is more generally in the immediate vicinity 
of mansions, and which art employs as the most prominent fea¬ 
tures of pleasure grounds, are for that reason universal favourites; 
more, perhaps, occasioned by the situations they affect, than from 
any real utility; but, leaving that out of the question, we find them 
generally and deservedly admired. 

Alpha. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE XXYIII. 


GLADIOLAS RAMOSUS, Branching Corn Plag . 

NAT. ORD. IRLDEJB. CLASS TRIANDRIA MONOOTNIA. 

The natural order Tride® contains many of the very gayest of oar flower* 
log plants ; and highly ornamental as the subject in question really is, it 
is not even, when in its highest perfection, anything more than a fair 
representation of a large majority of the species belonging to this exceed* 
ingly beautiful and natural family. The greater part of the genera 
(nearly 40) included in 1 rides, when under proper cultivation, may be 
regarded as highly deserving the utmost attention of the amateur and 
cultivators generally. As some of the genera which occur to our mind, we 
might mention Antbolyza, Babiana, Anomathica, Laperousea, Galaxia, 
Herbertia, Tigridia, Ferraria, Aristea, Witaenia, Artbrosanthes, Marica, 
Mors a. Iris, Watsonia, Sparoxis, Ixia, and last, but perhaps not least, the 
well known Crocus, from the stigma of which is obtained the well known 
saffron of commerce. This colouring matter has the singular property of 
entirely disappearing under the influence of the sun’s rays. For the drawing 
of this Gladiolus, we are indebted to Messrs. Fisher, Holmes and Co., of 
Handsworth Nursery, near Sheffield. 
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CINERARIA BICOLOR va*. VICTORIA ROYAL CINERARIA. 

WAT. ORD. COMPOS ITJB. CLASS SYNGE NE8IA SUPBRFLUA. 

Of this sportive genus many very beautiful varieties have lately been 
originated. We are not informed with whom the oue in question was first 
introduced; it was, however, communicated to us by Messrs. Fisher and 
Holmes, noticed above. The plants already in this country and be¬ 
longing to the extensive and natural order Composite*, furnish materials 
sufficient to place beyond all limit the varieties obtainable by means of 
crossing, hybridizing, &c. one kind with another. Amongst those genera 
already cultivated and regarded as ornamental, may be mentioned the 
Chrysanthemum, Sinense, Arctolis, Tagetes, Calendula, and the Dahlia. 
Others again are highly valuable on account of their medicinal properties; 
and not a few are highly nutritious as articles of food, such as the roots of 
Scorzonera and Salsafy, Artichokes, Cardoons, Endive, Lettuce, Succory. 
This, with other varieties of Cineraria, may be grown during summer in a 
sheltered border; but to bring them to high perfection, they require the pro¬ 
tection of a greenhouse. 

CHELONE BARBATA var. ALBA, WhiU-flowered, Chelone, 

NAT. ORD. 8CROPHULARINJZ. CLASS DIDYNAMlA ANQIOSPERMIA. 

This is an interesting plant, possessing the graceful habit of the C. barbata, 
bat having white or cream coloured flowers. We believe it is an accidental 
variety, obtained from some seedling plants raised from C. barbata. This 
variety was kindly presented to os some time ago by the Nurserymen 
alluded to above. It is, of course, an hardy herbaceous plant. 


NOTICES OP NEW PLANTS, 


KENNEDYA NIGRICANS, Dingg^end Kennedy*. [Not. Mag. 

NAT. OED. LBQUMINOSJC. CLASS. DIADBLPHIA DBCANDR1A, 

One of the most robust aud free growing of the genua An established 
plant, now growing in the border of one of the greenhouses in this garden; 
has leaves nearly six inches across. The flowers, which are numerous, are,' 
however, owing to their dark colour, scarcely perceptible amongst the large 
and dark green foliage. It cannot be recommended as an ornamental plant, 
so far, at least, as the flowers are concerned. It is a native of New Holland, 
and would appear to have flowered in the Claptou Nursery, and at the Edin¬ 
burgh Botanic Garden, at the same time. 

CEREUS PENTALOPHUS £. SUB ARTICUL AT US, Jive-winged Cereus. 
CEREUS PROPINQUUS DE CANDOLE. [BoL Mag. 

GEREUS LEPTACANTHUS D. C. 

NAT. ORD. CACTBJB. ICOSANORIA M02VOQTN1A. 

This is a slender, upright, five to seven sided species, bearing a solitary 
greenish rose-coloured flower. It is a native of Mexico, and has produced its 
flowers for the first time in this country, in the collection of Mr. Mackie, at 
Norwich. 

ECHINACEA DICKSONI, Mr. Dickson's Echinacea, j Bet. Beg. 

MAT. ORD. A8TBBACBM. CLASS. SYNGBNBSIA VOLVO AMI A. 

A Mexican plant, with flowers resembling that of a salmon coloured single 
flowered d a h l ia. It is about one foot in height; the leaves are large, entire, or 
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•lightly lw! od. Niaily related to E. heterophylla , but is a much handsomer 
specie. It has flowered in the gardens of the London Uo&icuUural Society, 
continuing to bloom from the middle of August to the end ol April. 

PIMELEA INCANA, Hoary Pimelea . | BoL Reg. 

MAT. ORD. THYME LAC Bfi. CLASS. DIANDBIA M0N0GYNIA. 

This is an interesting plant, a native of Van Diemen's Land. Its habit is 
upright, with long slender branches, bearing at their extremities clusters of 
snow white flowers. The leaves resemble those of the Cottoniaster Micro- 
phylla, being small, round, and with scarcely any foot stalks, of a dark green 
above, and quite white, and woolly underneath. Seede of this very pretty 
plant were, several years ago, communicated to this country from Van 
Diemen’s Land, by Mr. J. Backhouse, to his brothor, Mr. Thos. Backhouse, 
of York. Plants were raised, and sold into various gardens, and in Jan. 
1837, we saw at Major Yarborough’s, near York, a plant of this species, 
upwards of five feet in height, and at the time in flower. We brought some 
specimens with us; and, on arriving at home, thoy were placed in ajar of 
water, and placed in a back kitchen, and by the severity of the weather, the 
whole of the water in the jar was completely frozen through. They were 
allowed to stand in this way for two nights aHd a day. They were then re¬ 
moved from the influence of frost, and gradually thawed ; and it being found 
that they had sustained no injury from the frost, they were mode into cut¬ 
tings, and placed under a hand glass, where they remained green and 
elongated, several new leaves having been formed after a period of three 
months, but without producing roots. From what we have stated, we think 
there can be little doubt but the plant is nearly, if not quite hardy. This 
species is said to bo near P. nivea. 

CRYPTOCHILUS SANGUINEA, blood-coloured Cryptochilus . | Dot. Reg. 

NAT. OBU ORCIIIDACK.fi, $ KPIDENDREfi. CLASS. GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

This is rather a pretty species, with small round pseudo bulbs, each bear¬ 
ing a single fleshy ovate lanceolate leaf. The flowers are produced on a 
short stem. They are tubular, conical, and of a scarlet colour. Found by 
Dr. Wallich, in rocky situations in tlio Northern Provinces of India. 

REHMANNIA CHINENSIS, Chinese Rehmannia. [ Dot . Mag. 

HAT. ORD. 8CROPUULARINBfi. CUSS. DIDYNAMIA AfrJGIOSl'BRMIA. 

This is an exceedingly pretty plant, with a ratlior slender upright stem, 
and alternate entire leaves, somewhat resembling those of the China Aster. 
r l he flowers are solitary, on slender foot stalks from the axils of the leaves, 
and are of a yellow and purple eolour. Tubular, with a spreading apex. 
44 This interesting plant is a native of walls and waste mountainous places 
about Pekin, where it was collected by Dr. Burge. 1 ’ Treated as a hardy 
greenhouse plant; Rehmannia Sinenses flowers readily in the early summer. 

* DIPLACUS PUNICEUS, Scarlet-Jlowcred Diplacus . [ Dot. Mag. 

HAT. ORD. 8CB0PHULARINKfi. CLASS DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPRRMIA. 

This is one of the handsomest plants of the class, which wo have for some 
lime seen. Its habit is that of a Mimulus, as it is closely allied to M. 
Glutinosus; indeed, according to some authors, the plant in question, and 
M. Glutinosus, form one genus. D. puniceusis, however, a much handsomer 
plant than M. Glutinosus; more shrubby, taller, and bearing scarlet flowers. 
44 It was discovered by the gentleman just mentioned, (Mr. Nuttall,) during 
his late and arduous western travels, and transported in 183(5, to the garden 
of Mr. Buist, the extensive Nurseryman of Philadelphia, by whom the whole 
stock was sent in tho autumn of last year to Messrs. Lowe, of Clapton, who 
are consequently tho only possessors of it. It cannot fail to prove a great 
ornament to oar gardens.” It is also mentioned here, that besides the above, 
three other species of this genus will shortly be published. 

VOL. III. *> 
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ORNITHOGALUM MONTANOM, Mountain. Onithogahm i. 

NAT. OED. LILIACKJB. CLASS. HBXANDEIA MONOOTMIA. 

A hardy balboas plant, bearing white flowers in May and Jone. A native 
of the kingdom of Naples, differing from O. g&rganicum in the leaves, never 
being ciliated, and its more spreading panicle of flowers. It is distinguished 
from O. umbellatum, in being altogether a larger plant. 

EPIDENDRUM CUCULLATUM. 

This plant is the least of its genus. A native of Para, at Richd. Harrison’s, 
Esq., Liverpool. 

PLBAROTHALLIS OPHIOGEPHALA. 

The flower of this plant is so remarkable, in its striking resemblance to “ the 
head of a snake, with ths jaws open, that it is difficult at first sight to believe 
it really a flower that one looks upon. To add to the deception, the small 
labellam is shaped like a tongue, and moves up and down when yon peep 
into the mouth of the flower.” At Messrs. Loddiges, and Mr. Barker’s, Bir¬ 
mingham. 

EPIDENDRUM LONGICOLLE. 

Flowers pale yellow, nearly allied to E. Noctumum, but less handsome. 
N ative of Demerara. Loddi gee. 

SARCHOCHILUS PARVIFLORUS. 

This is chiefly interesting, in being the second known species of the genus. It 
has no claim to ornament It is a native of New Holland, and may be found 
at Messrs. Loddiges. 

PHILADELPHUS TRIFLORUS. WdUach. 

As ahardy plant this is as interesting as the genus is beautiful. It is a native 
of the Himalaya Mountains, introduced by Dr. Royle. It has lately flowered 
in the London Horticultural Society’s Gardens, and is nearly allied to 
P. laxus. 

RIBE8 MENZIESIL 

A Calefornian species, resembling R. speciosum, equally hardy, but less 
ornamental than that plant. Obtained from seeds sent home by Mr. Douglas. 

C1RRHOPETALUM CiESPITOSUM. Of Wallaces Mss. 

This is one of a recent and extensive addition of epiphytes, imported by bis 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire ; not very ornamental. 

DENDROBIUM CANDIDUM. WdUach't Mu. 

Introduced at the same time with the above. It resembles D. nobile, 
having an erect habit The flowers are about a foot in height, and exquisitely 
scented. 

OGTOMERIA GRACILIS. Loddigu' Mu. 

A species of no beauty, like O. Baueri. A native of Rio, and cultivated by 
Messrs. Loddiges. 

ONCIDIUM TETRAPETALUM. 

A native of Jamaica, and introduced by Henry Lance, Esq., and lately 
flowered in the gardens of the London Horticultural Society; said to be a 
small flowered species, but exceedingly beautiful. 

PULTENA5A OBCORDATA. 

The whole of the species of this genus are both beautiful and interesting. 
It is a native of Van Diemen’s Land, and is of course a hardy greenhouse 
plant. Flowered in the garden of Robert Mangles, Esq., of Sunning Hill. 
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VANILLA BICOLOR. 

A fragrant, climbing epiphyte. A native of Gnyana, and cultivated by 
Messrs. Loddiges. 

CYMBIDIUM VIRESCENS. 

Introduced from Japan by Dr. Siebold, and flowered during April last, in 
the nursery of Messrs. Uollissou, of Tooting. Considered sufficiently hardy to 
be cultivated in the greenhouse. 

CHiENANTHE BARKERI. 

An interesting and curious plaut, a native of Para, imported from thence 
by George Barker, Esq., of Birmingham. The genus is nearest allied to 
NotyHa in natural affinity. 

EPIDENDRUM ALTISSIMUM. 

A native of the rocky parts of the Bahamas, communicated from thence 
by Mr. Skinner, and now in the collections of J. Bateman, Esq., and Messrs. 
Rollisson, Tooting. In appearance much resembliug E. Orcidioides, but 
remarkable for its excessive fragrance. 

ACACIA CULTRIFORMIS. 

A charming conservatory plant, cultivated at Messrs. Rollissons. 
ONCIDIUM STRAMINEUM. 

A native of Vera Cruz. A beautiful species, and recently dowered at the 
gardens of the Horticultural Society. The flowers are of a pale straw colour, 
and about the size of O. flexupsum, with a slight scent of Primroses. 

MASD1VALLIA INFRACT A. 

An epiphyte, a native of Brazils, and lately flowered at Messrs. Loddiges, 
Hackney. The flowers are whitish yellow, slightly tinged with pink. 


REVIEW AND MISCELLANIES. 

A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the Dahlia. By Joseph Paxton, 
F.L.S.H.S. Editor of the Magazine of Botany, and Gardener and Forester 
to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, Chatswortb, small 8vo. p. p. 109. 
London, Oaa and Co. 

A very desirable little work with the above title made its appearance a 
short time ago, in which is collected everything necessary to be known con¬ 
cerning that ornamental and favonrite flower the Dahlia, since its first in¬ 
troduction to Europe down to the present time ; it is in fact the only accessible 
work that has ever been published, treating entirely on the Dahlia. It con¬ 
tains, not only all that has come under Mr. Paxton’s own practical observa¬ 
tions ; but likewise the pith of everything that has been written and considered 
of any value. What has hitherto been written on the Dahlia is scattered 
through so many different works, all, or the greater part of which are inac¬ 
cessible to the general reader; and as this pamphlet can be obtained at a very 
trifling cost, there ought not to be a Gardener or Dahlia cultivator, without a 
copy. It is very judiciously divided into the following heads:— Introduction , 
Easy Culture , Effect of Climate and Soil, Situation, Propagation , Production 
of Yarietlee, Training t Preservation of the Roots, Characteristics of Excellence , 
and the Conclusion. We shall conclude this brief notice by earnestly recom¬ 
mending it to every grower of the Dahlia. We make the following extract 
or two,that the reader may judge of the Author's style and manner of treating 
tfce sahjeet 
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Tho following Extract is from the article^ Effect of Climate and Soil: 

"The majority of Cultivators have, and I admit very reasonably, been in¬ 
clined to attribute this superiority to the great variation of climate in different 
districts; for there can be little doubt that a warm and genial climate like 
that of the South of England, possesses considerable advantages over the 
bleaker districts of the North, and so far favours the growth of this plant, as 
almost invariably to give it a decided superiority, though under the same 
system of cultivation : but I do not believe that climate has such a material 
influence & is generally imagined, for I am firmly persuaded, that if more 
care and attention were bestowed with regard to situation and soil, the flowers 
produced in tho North would bo very little inferior to those raised in the 
South. Some may be disposed to regard this statement as rash and un¬ 
founded, and bo ready to view the system I am about to propose for amelfora- 
rating the soil as too troublesome; magnifying the apparent labour required 
to carry it into effect to such an extent, os to lead them at once to reject it 
without a practical trial; not considering that the blossoms by being so much 
finer, will make ample compensation for any extra labour bestowed, which 
indeed, in my estimation, is very trifling. I do not contend that the natural 
soil, however bad it may be,will require to be entirely removed, and its place 
supplied with fresh earth from a distance ; but I do maintain, that the natu¬ 
ral soil of any garden or other place, whether a stiff retentive clay, or a loose 
friablo loam, may, by the admixture in duo quantities of cortain earths of 
different qualities, be so modified and adapted to the constitution of the 
Dahlia, that if tho cultivator’s system of management in othor respects is such 
as experience bos shown to be most suitable, this, in conjunction with the 
ameliorated properties of the soil, will improve the characters of the flowers 
to a surprising extent. If wo take into consideration the soil in which it is 
found indigenous, (sandy pasture land), and which is consequently the 
most congenial to its habits, and compare it with the natural soil of most of 
the gardens and fields in England, we cannot do otherwise than allow, that 
the soil of nearly every district in this country is capable of being brought, 
with very little labour, to approximate in texture and quality, to that which 
analogy and thirty years’ experience have taught to be most favourable to the 
growth of this plant.” 

We make the following Extract from under the head Training 

a Many and various are the systems by which this plant is trained; there is 
not one of them which can be said to possess the slightest advantage over 
another, further than that of more efficiently supporting the plants, bringing 
the flowers better into view, or distributing them more uniformly over a greater 
extent of surface: for all other purposes, the management of Dahlias, in this 
respect, depends entirely on the taste of the cultivator; some growing them for 
the purpose of having a rich display of flowers, others to produce fine indivi¬ 
dual specimens for competition, and many for the sake of having them trained 
in a peculiar and fancifully ornamental manner. The most natural and elegaut 
method, and that which is more generally practised, is to train each plant 
timely and carefully to a single stake. Each stake should be strong, (larch 
wood is the best), and of at least an inch and a half in diameter, to enable it 
to sustain the plant during heavy rains and strong rough wjuds. If the end 
which ft to be driven iuto the soil be left rather obtuse, it will be less liable to 
wound the roots, if in its descent it should come in contact with them. To 
prevent this, however, it is advisable to put in the stakes at the time of plant¬ 
ing. Each stake should be inserted perpendicularly, and as closely as possible 
to the stem ; and to render it secure, it should be driven one foot and a half 
or two feet beneath the surface of the soil, leaving as much out of the ground 
as the ascertained height of the plant may be expected to require. As the 
leading shoot progresses, it should be secured to a stake with bass-matting, 
observing not to fasten the band tightly round the stem, but to leave sufficient 
space for it to grow to its natural size. If, however, the weather is such as U> 
endanger the safely of the plant, unless it is firmly secured to the stake while 
yet in a growing state, it will be necessary to visit the pljuiU once a week, and . 
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change the band, leaving it as slack as shall 'appear safe and prudent; of 
coarse this practice may be discontinued wben|tbe plants have obtained their 
proper size, as it will then be unnecessary. This system of training is almost 
universally practised where Dahlias are grown for competition; in which case, 
as soon as the lateral shoots begin to appear, they are carefully slipped or cut 
off, and the plants are only suffered to retain the uppermost shoots, which then 
form a bushy and nniform head : by this practice, tbe dowers produced will be 
much stronger and finer, as well as more faithful in colour and form. Nor do 
tbe operations of the ingenious florist cease here, for he rightly concludes that 
tbe fewer the number of flowers the plant has to support, ihe finer those flowers 
will be in every respect; and acting upon this theory, the flowers are removed 
as they appear, leaving only such a number os he expects will obtain sufficient 
support to enable them fully and perfectly to duvelopc themselves. In 
adopting these principles, the shoots should invariably be taken off as soon as 
they appear , and the flowers be plucked while in the bud ; for if they are left 
till they are perfectly formed, the strength of the plant will have been exhausted, 
and the remaining flowers impoverished to no purpose. It is partly owing to 
the practice of such methods ns this, that some persons usually eusure success 
when their flowers ore brought into competition; but there are many other 
operations performed on tbe flowers by Florists and others, before they are 
considered fit for exhibition.” 

Undei the head Training, Mr. Paxton exposes the trickery and cunning 
which are practised in preparing the flowers for public exhibition; and after¬ 
wards gives what he tbinls would be the most effectual means of putting a 
stop to such nefarious practices, for which we refer our readers to the work itself. 


Tho Gardener’s Magazine for May, contains a notice by J. B.W. of 
Downton Castle, Herefordshire, the residence of Andrew Knight, Esq., many 
years President of the London Horticultural Society. Downton Castle standB 
on an elevated situation, on the northern bank of the river Team, and about 
six miles west of Ludlow. It would appear that Mr. Knight is averse to 
the introduction of flower beds on tho lawns surrounding extensive Mansions 
like that of Downton Castle. We scarcely know a greater deformity, or one 
more prevalent, than tho numerous clumps and flower beds, which not only 
surround what are called t be private fronts of mansions, but orejnot unfrequently 
found on the carriage eutrance also; where, at most there ought to be nothing 
more than a few choice shrubs and treus, either solitary or in groups, and 
without any dug ground whatever. Few, it is true, would be justified in in¬ 
curring so large an expenditure in the attainment of this object, as that by 
which it has been secured at Claremont, in Surrey, at present the property 
of the King of the Belgians, and we believe the destined residence of the 
Duchess of Kent. Here the mansion occupies the'summit of a slight emi¬ 
nence, surrounded on all sides by a rich and beautiful lawn, decorated only 
with a few trees and shrubs. This we think infinitely more consistent with 
elegance and health, than mansions, not a few of which we could name, 
surrounded on 3 sides by thick shrubberies and dug beds for flowerB, crowded 
close to tbe living-room windows, and these, by frequent changes of tem¬ 
perature, are subject to exhale a greater quantity of unwholesome gasses than 
would be the case with a well kept lawn. 

We are told, and we dare say most of our readers are aware, that the 
Kitchen Garden at Downton has been the principal seat of Mr. Knight’s ex¬ 
periments. The Garden is said to be small, the hot houses unconnected, and 
therefore without effect, and the Garden itself encumbered with seedling fruit 
trees not yet proved, liy great attention to the selecting of seed. Mr. K. has 
succeeded in procuring a variety of cabbage, much hardier than the one 
known by the name of Knight’s cabbage. Brussels sprouts are cultivated on 
thin soil, with a rocky bottom, and supplied with moisture by irrigation. It 
is somewhat remarkable that ibis, one of tho very best of tho cabbage tube, 
should be ao little cultivated. As'an’antidote against curled and blistered 
lttvti iii tbs nnd Dvctarinv tretj Mf* K. ivltvfi the mtftifl 
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the size of hemp seeds, water, holding in solution or suspension a mixture of 
lime and flowers of sulphur, and soot, is by means of a garden engine thrown 
on the trees and wail iu sufficient quantity to affect the colour of the latter. 
This has long been practised here with complete success. J. B. W. also 
mentions, that on one of the walls in this garden, a tree of the Mountaineer 
Peach, had the finest crop of fruit upon it that he had seen during the season; 
and that the Nectarine is one of the parents of which it partakes in a greater 
degree than any other varieties of that fruit; and further, that it is very 
hardy and apparently well adapted to cold situations. 

Mr. Knight considers the Nerii Fig to be the moBt difficult to cultivate of 
any of the known varieties, owing to the tendency of the fruit to fall off the 
trees; but that it is superior to all others in quality. Persian Melons are 
also cultivated with success, and to prevent “ Canker ” a disease common to 
the melon, the plants being grown in tubs, when young are made to 
grow through a garden pot having the bottom taken out; this preserves the 
stem from injury during the process of watering. After long experience Mr. 
Knight’s gardener, Mr. Lander, considers the white-fleshed Hoosainee to 
be the best of all the Persian varieties yet tried at Downton. It would ap¬ 
pear that the much disputed theory of growing the Pine Apple, as practised 
here without the aid of bottom heat, has resulted in their cultivation being 
entirely given up. Mr. Knight finds sulphur an effectual check to the rava¬ 
ges of red spider. 

[Since writing the above, it is with regret that we have to notice the death 
of this excellent man and highly scientific Horticulturist, j 

Oakley Park, a few miles distant from Downton Castle. —No flattering de¬ 
scription is given here of the Mansion which is described so large. The 
pleasure ground, however, is said to be rather interesting, and may be con¬ 
sidered remarkable in containing an oak tree, which ib “ now a divided and 
almost a lifeless shell, stretching its naked withered limbs towards heaven, 
and must have been at least forty feet in circumference when perfect, ” and 
therefore upwards of twelve feet in diameter. 

Shobdon Court , the residence of Lord Bateman. —This is in the same 
neighbourhood. Here a portion of the lawn is fenced off for a flower garden 
and decorated with a great variety of rustic flower baskets, for the cultivation 
of free flowering plants during summer. Most of these baskets wore made 
under the direction of our friend Mi. Meams, many years gardener at this 
place, now Curator to the Manchester Zoological Gardens. The erroneous 
idea somewhat prevalent among grape growers is here very justly deprecated, 
that grapes keep better through tho winter when ripened very late in Autumn. 
This is often carried so far, that the later crops are kept back till the season 
has advanced so far as to render it impossible to mature the fruit either in 
colour or flavour. 

Maccas Court , the residence of the late Sir George Cornwall, Bari, is situ¬ 
ated on the blinks of the river Wye. In the notice of this place, there is no- 
thing deserving of remark, except that J. B. W. says" the principal object of 
my visit was to see the celebrated Weeping Oak.” Wc should be glad to 
know something of this tree; and as our friend Mr. Smith, of Garnstone, is 
in the neighbourhood, he will perhaps oblige us by sending some account 
of it. 

Hendon "Rectory, the residence of the Rev. Theodore Williams* —This place 
is remarkable for its collection of Conifer®, and other trees and shrubs culti¬ 
vated in pots and vases, and dispersed through tho flower garden during 
summer. Such is the high state of keeping maintained here, that although 
the extent of the garden is only one aero and a half, a head gardener, a fore¬ 
man, and other assistants are employed. And we can easily suppose that a 
garden of this extent, when managed in a superior manner as here described, 
is infinitely more interesting than one of thrice the extent, when cultivated 
in a common-place way. It is a prevailing, but most erroneous opinion, that 
the enjoyments derivable from a garden is just in proportion to its magnitude; 
so far from this being the case, at least in our opinion, w o most decidedly 
believe that it would be conferring a most essential service to the science of 

gflrtfuiiifj either 10 Uison hjr ott«*luaf lOttoM trtfjr oraMMUd lards* Ifl 
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Ike country* or allow double the amount of labour to that usually bestowed 
on them. In ninety-nine gardens in every hundred, it will be found that 
their extent is such, compared with the labour allowed for keeping, that the 
time and attention required for the nicer operations of the art, is almost, if 
not wholly, absorbed in the manual labour required in keeping in repair the 
beds, grass, walks, dec. This ought not to be, the pleasure and eqjoyment of a 
garden by no means depends on its extent, but on its high state of culture 
and keeping. 


The following is a list of the Plants cultivated in this interesting spot 


Magnolias........ 10 

IUicumi.. •. • 1 

Herberts. 2 

Pittosporum •••••• 1 

Camellias. 6 

Pavia. 4 

Ilex .22 

Rhamnos... 8 

Cytisus .. 4 

Halimodendron ... 1 

Pbotina. 1 

Hedera •••••••••• 5 

Viburnum. 2 

Aucnba .. 1 

Arbutus. 8 

Rhododendron .... 30 

Yacciniam .. 2 

Bumelia . 1 

Lauras ..••••••••• 4 

Buxus .. 4 

Quercias.«... 23 

Olea. 2 

Chionanthus. 1 

Taras... 2 

Pinos.... 38 

Abiee .. 18 

Cedrus . 2 

Thuga . 3 


T&xodium.. 4 

Juniperus. 8 

Brugmansia. 1 

Verbena ••••••...• 1 

Robinia .. • ... 1 

Kalmia . 1 

Petunia. ft 

Fuchsia. 4 

Myrtus ... 4 

Clematis.several 

Acer .. 1 

Stuartia.. l 

iEsculus .... 3 

Kolreuteria . 1 

Vitis . 1 

Curtisia. 1 

Euonymus.. 1 

Sophora.......... 2 

Cercis....1 

Genista ••••••••.. 1 

Pistacia. 1 

Ulex. 1 

Edwardsia . 2 

Gleditschia ...... I 

Gymnocladus 1 

Acacia . 2 

Cerasus. 1 

Cotoneaster . 1 


Pyras. ft 

Cratmgus. 4 

Rosa.100 sorts 

Calycanthus. 1 

Punica. 1 

Philadelphus. 1 

Eucalyptus ...... 1 

Paasi flora. I 

Kibes. 3 

H&mmamelis •••• ft 
Azalea •••••»*»•• 7 
Andromeda ...... 2 

Myrsine. 1 

Syringa.. 4 

F rax in us •••••••• 2 

Daphne .......... 4 

Aristolochia ...... ft 

Ficus .. 1 

Alnus... 1 

Fagus. 2 

Liquidamber.. 1 

Podocarpus ...... 1 

Ruse ua . I 

Dacrydium •••••• 1 

L&rix.. 2 

Araucaria .. 6 

Callitris.......... 1 

Cupresus . 2 


A composition design by Jambs Pringle, prepared for the Zoological and 
Botamcal Gardens , Leeds. —In the preparation of this plan, Mr. Pringle, has 
beatowed a good deal of pains, as well as displayed considerable skill. In dis¬ 
posing of the botanical arrangement, Mr. Pringle has recommended that 
the herbaceous plants should be planted in connection with their respective 
orders, genera, &c. of trees and shrabs. This is highly scientific, but will 
require great skill to render such an arrangement at all tolerable in an orna¬ 
mental point of view. The elevation and front view of the botanical range 
is very imposing; and we donbt not the effect would be good, but think the 
propriety of recommending the introduction of a flower-garden in front of so 
splendid a range of hothonseB highly questionable. Our opinion is, that 
tarildings whether designed for the habitation of man or plants, are seldom 
improved by baring in their vicinity large masses of flower-beds; in nine 
cases in every ten, when the buildings themselves are ornamental, their pre¬ 
sence has a deteriorating influence on the general effect, especially in a public 
garden. Being personally unaoquainted with the site and topography of the 
neighbourhood, it would be unfair to offer any remarks on the adaptation of 
the plan to this situation. Having had some experience in this way, we 
would just observe, that to complete the whole of the works as proposed, we 
should think the estimated sum very much too small. 

One of a series of articles on insects, by J. O. Wbbtwood. F. L. S. Describe 
ing severed Species of Moth, Destructive to the Apple .—Mr. Westwood, ranks 
high as an Entomologist He is a close observer, and his papers are evidently 
the result of practical observation. He minutely describes the habits, dec., of 
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several of these subtile depredators, and at the close of his paper alludes to the 
difficulty of pointing out any remedy by which their numbers can be mate¬ 
rially reduced, but recommends the gathering up of the apples as soon as they 
fall from the tree. This being one of the effects produced by the insects de¬ 
positing their eggs in the fruit while small, and before the apple has attained 
maturity, the grub has so injured the internal parts of the fruit, that it drops 
from the tree, and in the course of one or two days the insect takes leare of 
Its birth-place in search of a more permanent habitation. This it generally 
obtains in the crinks and rougher parts of the bark of some neighbouring 
tree, which it generally reaches after an arduous journey of several days; 
hence will appear the necessity of carefully gathering all M worm eaten" 
apples as speedily as possible, either before or immediately after they have 
fallen upon the ground. Neither ought they to be permitted to lay after being 
gathered, else the end would still be frustrated by tho caterpiller escaping. 
They ought to bo instantly bruised so as to kill the insects within, orgiven to 
pigs or cattle to be eaten. It is also recommended by Rusticus , an intelli¬ 
gent writer in the Gardener’s Magazine, to kindle heaps of weeds, or what we 
should think would answer equally as well, a little straw and sticks, mixed 
with the sweepings of low grass from the pleasure ground. The object is to 
raise a dense smoke without allowing the blaze to escape. This completely 
routes or kills the insect when in its fly state, being then about the middle 
of June, when busily engaged depositing its eggs in the young fruit. 

Migration. —By wonderful instinct, birds will follow cultivation, and 
make themselves denizens of new regions. The crossbill has followed the 
introduction of the apple to England. Glencow, in the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land, never knew the partridge till its farmers of late years introduced corn 
into their lands; nor did the sparrow appear in Siberia, until the Russians 
had made arable the vast wastes of those parts of their dominions. 

Will you do me the favour to offer, in any way you please, my apology to 
u J. F.” He considers I u sneeredV at his remarks on the Ant and Aphis 
—it was meant (if a sneer at all) to the so often quoted story of the Ants 
milking the Aphis . The first author of which is the one I alluded to, and 
not J. F. I find the remark of Gay, in the “ Shepherd and the Philoso¬ 
pher,’’ whole the sage replies:— 

Pride often guides the author’s pen, 

Books as affected are as men; 

But he who studies nature's law 
From certain truths his maxims draw. 

And those , without our schools, suffice 
To make mon moral y good y and wise. 

Truly applicable to tho point in question. 1 have read Huber, and 
amidst much deep research, I cannot but consider thero is much orror. Who 
can investigate so closely the hidden mysteries of nature, and assign laws 
and actions to an insect, the greatest portion of whose life is passed far from 
the sight of man. That the greatest naturalists have committed errors, I 
have clearly proved, and Huber may have done the same. We have all 
much indeed to learu; and the dale of mortal life is much too short for the 
great lesson. F. R 

Sir,—H aving been a Subscriber from the commencement of your Maga¬ 
zine, I take the liberty of offering you my opinion unasked,—that if you 
could give an article or two monthly upon the forcing and general cultiva¬ 
tion of Fruits and Vegetables, you would afford instruction and amusement 
to the major part of your readers, as well as profit to yourself. I should like 
you to have seen Mr. Fuestone’s (of Waldington! seedling Chrysanthemums 
last Autumn. They were vere very fine; he has them to dispose of, 

Your's respectfully, 

Lynn, March 14 ih, 1838. J. A. 
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HTNTS ON THE CULTURE OF THE CARNATION. 

BY AMICUS. 

(Continued from Page 10 .J 

Carnation Seed ,—Owing to the generally cold and wet autumnal 
months, is rather difficult to ripen in this country. It is, therefore, 
mostly obtained from Vienna and some of the Swiss towns. In 
selecting plants for seed, choose those flowers which have but few 
petals; which must be large, broad, well-placed, and perfectly en¬ 
tire at the edges, and their colours clear and vivid, and distributed 
regularly through the whole blossom. When these plants are se¬ 
lected from the others, place their pots upon a stage, in an open 
part in the garden, in which situation they should remain until the 
seed is matured ; glass, paper, or tin covers, should be so placed 
over them to defend the flowers from rain, yet not covered so as 
to obstruct the free circulation of air. They should have a regular 
supply of water until the seed is ripe, which will be about August, 
and is readily known by the seed-vessels turning brown, or the 
seed black; this circumstance must he particularly attended to, 
for, if gathered too soon, it will prove pale and unproductive. It 
is advisable to draw out the weathered petals as soon as they be¬ 
come dry, or they will be apt to cause mouldiness, by retaining a 
portion of moisture. When gathered, the seed should remain in 
the capsule till the time of growing, which is about the middle of 
May in the following year; it keeps better in the capsule than if 
vol, in. b 
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it were shaken oat into a paper. It is then (about the middle of 
May) to be sown in pots or pans, filled with the compost recom¬ 
mended for potting the plants in, and have a little fine sifted soil 
laid over them, barely sufficient to cover the seeds; then place the 
pots in an airy situation in the garden, keeping them moderately 
moist and shaded from the heat of the sun and dashing rains. As 
soon as the seedling plants are about three inches high, and have 
six leaves, plant them out into a bed, consisting of equal parts of 
good loam and rotten dung, at about twelve inches apart each way, 
and they must be protected from rain and severe frosts, by hoops 
and mats placed over them in the usual way; thus treated, they 
will generally flower the following summer. 

Soil best suited for Carnations .—Hogg, in his treatise, recom¬ 
mends three barrows of loam, one and half of garden mould, ten 
of horse dung, and one of coarse sand; these should he well mixed 
or thrown together in a heap, and turned two or three times in the 
coune of the winter, and if possible in frosty weather. On a dry 
day, towards the end of November, take a barrowful of fresh lime, 
and as soon as it is slacked, strew it over while hot; in turning the 
heap, this will considerably accelerate the rotting of the fibrous 
particles of the loam, lighten the soil, and destroy all grubs, worms, 
and slugs. Many florists, during heavy rains, cover their compost 
With tarpaulin or mats, to prevent the nutritious particles from 
being washed out. Hogg, allows the compost to lie at least six 
months before it is used, and for flowers that are apt to sport, and 
for yellow picolees, he lowers the compost, and uses the following : 
—three barrows of good loam, two of rotten cow dung, one of 
hone dung, a half barrowfull of sand, and a half lime rubbish; this 
compost must be prepared in the same manner as the preceding. 

Pots and Potting .—It is very requisite that the select kinds be 
grown in pots, which should be twelve inches wide at the top, and 
ten deep, with a good sized hole at the bottom, and four smaller 
ones round the sides at the bottom, to prevent the possibility of 
water being retained in the pots. The best time for potting is the 
middle or end of March, which may be done in the common way, 
only taking care to have the earth considerably higher at the edges 
of the pots than in the centre. In repotting, it is necessary that 
the plants should neither be planted deeper nor shallower than 
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they were before, about an inch from the top of the pot, on account 
of layering, as they will then require additional mould. 

General Culture .—When the plants are potted off for bloom, 
the pots should be placed in an open airy part of the garden, under 
an arch of hoops, so that they may be protected by some covering, 
in case of cold drying winds, heavy rains, or frosty nights; 
but, except in such cases, they should always remain quite 
open. It is necessary to support the stems with sticks, to which 
they should be loosely tied ; and as the stems are very brittle, this 
should be particularly attended to. When the stems are about 
eighteen inches high they should be removed to stages, where they 
are to remain till they flower. 

Insects are very troublesome to the Carnation , particularly 
earwigs and the green fly. The earwig is the most dangerous of 
its enemies ; it commonly secrets itself in the calyx, and bites off 
the petals at the lower end, or claw, which causes them to fall 
out, and consequently disfigure the flower. The best remedy is, 
to get a large saucer or feeder, place a brick in the centre, then 
fill up the saucer with water; let the pot then be placed on the 
brick, and neither the earwig, snail, nor slug, will venture across ; 
or tobacco pipe heads set as traps, on the top of sticks, and by ex¬ 
amining them every morning, the number of visitors will soon be 
found to lessen. The aphis, or green fly, may be destroyed by 
using a strong infusion of tobacco water, or by sprinkling a small 
portion of Scotch snuff upon the infested parts early in the morn¬ 
ing, while the dew is upon the leaves. 

Winter Management .—Towards the end of October, preparation 
should be made for protecting the plants from frost; the frame, in 
which they are to be placed, should be fixed in a warm south situa¬ 
tion, fully exposed to the sun ; it should be raised two bricks at 
the back, and one at the front, which will give it a good slope to¬ 
wards the sun; then lay, not less than a foot thick of soil, round the 
outside of the frame, which should be well trodden down, and 
raised nearly as high as the top of the frame. On the floor where 
the plants are to stand, lay a good bottom of lime scraps, on the 
top of which place about six inches of coal ashes. This floor will 
effectuaUy prevent worms from entering, os well as add much to 
the warmth and clewlines* of the plant*. When the frame* are 
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thus prepared, remove the plants from the arched hoops and place 
them on the door of ashes in the frame. Carnations are seldom 
injured by dry frost, but, it is at all times advisable to protect 
them from too much of it; when the plants are wet, they must not 
be covered too close, or they will be directly infested with mildew, 
which first shows itself in purple spots on the foliage, and is only 
to be got rid of, or prevented from spreading to the other plants, 
by cutting off the infected parts, or by entirely removing the 
plants so diseased. When the weather is not very frosty, a moder¬ 
ate degree of moisture is better for the plants than keeping them 
quite dry. If, at any time, it should be necessary to have them 
covered up with mats for several days and nights, and the sun 
should happen to shine in the middle of the day, do not miss the 
opportunity, but take the covering off the glass. After wet or foggy 
weather, the soil in the pots will become green with moss, when it 
should be carefully stirred up to the depth of half on inch, then 
sprinkle a little coarse sand upon it, which will be of great service 
to the plants, and may be repeated as often as is found necessary. 
Before the potting commences in spring, they will probably 
require frequent watering. Hogg, top dresses his flowering 
plants about the middle of J une, with about half an inch of rotten 
horse dung, passed through a sieve, which greatly assists the plants 
and the growth of the shoots of the layers. He also waters freely 
while the flower buds are swelling, and during the time they are 
in flower. 

Criterion of a fine Double Carnation .—The stem should be 
straight and strong, and not less than thirty, nor more than forty- 
five inches high; the footstalks supporting the flowers should be 
strong, and of a proportionate length. The flower should not be 
less than three inches in diameter, consisting of a great number 
of large well-formed petals, yet not so many as to give it a crowded 
appearance, nor yet so few as to make it appear thin and empty. 
The petals should be long, broad, and substantial, easy to expand) 
and make free flowers ; the outer circle of petals turning off grace¬ 
fully, in a horizontal direction, and strong enough to support the 
interior petals, which should decrease in size as they approach the 
centre, and with them the centre should be well filled up; they 
should be regularly and equally disposed on every side, imbricating 
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or overlapping each other in such a manner as that both their re¬ 
spective and united beauties may captivate the eye at once; their 
edges should be perfectly entire, without either notch, fringe, or 
indenture, and the colour of the flowers, whatever they may be, 
should be distinct The centre of the flower should not rise too 
high above the other parts ; but the whole flower should be some* 
what flat and even, and perfectly round at the outsides; each petal 
should have a due proportion of white, which should be perfectly 
pure, and free from blemishes or spots, that is—of Bizarres, 
something less than a half; Flakes , one half or nearly so; and 
Fieotees, a little more than one half. 

Amicus. 


REPLY TO EPHEBICUS HORTICULTOR. 

BY A YOUNG GAUDS NEK. 

Sir, —In reading your valuable little work ol this month (May) 
I find a most unnecessary attack (by a candidate for the honours 
of a reviewer, Ephebicus Horticultor), on the simple truths which 
I sent you on the cultivation of Salvia Splendens and the Genus 
Salvia; but extravagant as was his critical remarks I should not 
have noticed them had he not doubted my veracity, so that I hope 
I may claim a little room in your pages to refute the charges 
which he has brought against me. I shall pass over his remarks 
on my directions as being impracticable, unphilosophical, &c. and 
come direct to the point where he first shows, the mind well 
skilled to foige or find a fault. Ephebicus Horticultor says, 
"here we have two years gone and not a word said about 
flowers.” Now, if E. H. will trouble himself to read the 
eleventh line of the article he so unjustly criticises, he will 
find that the plants did produce flowers—aye, and that in little 
more than one year; and here it may be proper to mention that 
the "lateral shoots and flowers near the top were only few, 
compared with the splendid appearance of the plant the year fol¬ 
lowing.” 

He next condemns my practice on the Genus Salvia, by show* 
ing that plants struck in March and pitted in April will be quite 
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large enough to turn out by the time the weather will permit. I 
have tried his plan, and as the article, p. 172, expressly states, they 
were nothing compared with the plants kept longer in pots. 

He now comes to the heights of Salvia, Grahami, angusdfolia, 
and chamaedryoides. Now I beg to inform £. H. that these are 
the names under which I first bought the plants at a public nur¬ 
sery, and most of them bloomed last summer full five feet, and I 
had not a single plant under three feet; this seems to have parti¬ 
cularly struck £. H. as it did several gardeners, who pronounced 
them the best plants of the kind they had ever seen, and who 
would now have come forward to prove the truth of my false state¬ 
ments, as £. H. supposes them to be, had not he (£. H.) com¬ 
menced the system of fighting behind a bush. 

As to Salvia involucrata, I tell him that, when carefully managed, 
it will out of doors open its blooms better and of a richer colour than 
those sickly looking flowers, half of which fall off ere they expand, 
that are to be found in many greenhouses. 

His next point is on the height of the plants, compared with the 
size of the beds. Now this is a mere matter of taste. Would 
£• H. expel from the flower garden all those fine varieties of 
Dahlia and Hollyhock, which grow above five feet in height, though 
they may be planted therein, and that with very good effect, even 
upon not very large beds, especially where the grounds form an 
inclined plane. Yea, I have had a bed of Verbascum gigantium 
from ten to twelve feet in height and upwards upon a bed of 36 
square feet, and that too with very excellent effect. 

He next cautions me in future, when writing for the public, to 
bear in mind that the improvement 1 seek to disseminate will de¬ 
pend on the simplicity of the plans and their general usefulness. 
Now, Mr. £ditor, in his directions for the cultivation of Salvia 
Splendens, does he not fall into the self same sin of which he ac¬ 
cuses me P For by the plan which I endeavoured to explain, any 
person possessiug a vinery or plant stove may grow it to a state 
of very high perfection; while not one in a hundred who cultivates 
this plant can follow his directions : for who, I ask, (except in pri¬ 
vate establishments) will keep a house for a whole season at 70, 
with an atmosphere saturated with moisture on purpose for Salvia 
Splendens* 
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Having fairly, as 1 consider, met the remarks of Ephebicus 
Horticultor, I beg to inform him that I shall not notice any other 
papers from him on the same subject, believing it can lead to no 
beneficial result 

A Young Gardener. 

North Yorkshire, May 14, 1838. 


ON THE ADVANTAGES OF GRAFTING PLA8TER. 
by b. r. 

Sib, —You expressed a desire that I would state the particular 
advantages which Forbes’s Grafting Plaster appears to possess over 
the clay generally used for this purpose. First, I would say in 
confirmation of what he has himself stated on the subject, that 
its superiority is the most evident, in not being liable to crack 
by draught, nor yet fall ofif by heavy rains, as is the case 
with the clay. The plaster is not affected by either of these 
causes, and it may be so applied as to effectually protect 
from wet the tender and wounded part of the graft, a circumstance 
of no small importance in the art of grafting, at least with respect 
to many kin ds of trees. In the case of sudden and heavy rains, it 
is no uncommon thing to have the whole of the day s claying 
washed off in the course of a few hours ; but with the plaster this 
will never be the case. And, again, its advantages in the grafting 
of tall slender plants are very great, owing to its lightness, as any 
slender twig may be grafted without the necessity of staking; this 
cannot be done with clay by using the usual quantity, owing to its 
weight. And, besides, in extensive practice, much time would be 
saved, and the operation of grafting greatly simplified; the scion 
requiring only to be adjusted to the stock, and wrapped round with 
a shred of cotton covered with the plaster; thus the rude and un¬ 
certain process of claying becomes altogether unnecessary. 

I also send you the following remarks with the view to induce 
more attention to the oak, as a timber tree, believing it to be a sub¬ 
ject of national importance. I know not, however, whether you 
may deem an article on this subject suitable to the pages of the 
Floricvltural Magazine ; but this is of course more your business 
than mine. 
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Of all British forest trees, the Oak is, undoubtedly, the most 
valuable, for the strength and durability of its timber, its general 
usefulness, magnitude, and appearance, in an ornamental point of 
view; yet, with all these claims to our attention, the majority of 
planters much more frequently plant Larch or some other quicker 
growing tree than the Oak, and consequently, in this country,every 
future half century will prove the supply to be more scanty that* 
that which preceded it. To grow the Oak profitably, the ground 
ought to be trenched two feet deep, and ought to be raised from the 
acorn in the spot in which it is destined to live and grow to matu¬ 
rity. The acorns should be planted six inches in depth and four¬ 
teen feet apart each way, and the vacant portions of ground filled 
up with softwood of any kind, but great attention must be paid to 
the proper thinning, in order to give the full advantage to the 
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BY *H* EDITOR* 

( Continued from Page 7.J 

Lord Farinbrough's, Bromley Hill, Kent. 

The gardens and pleasure grounds here are extensive. In the 
pleasure grounds there are several successful attempts at the 
French style of forming parterres and gardens : the figures forming 
the beds being defined by box-edging, and in a very high state of 
keeping. With equal accuracy of execution, elegant scrobles of 
various shapes are introduced along the margins of the walks; 
also roses, with their foliage and stems, so correctly represented 
as to be at once recognised ; the beds themselves being also occu¬ 
pied with roses. Most person's professing to possess good taste 
in the art of gardening, disapprove of this style; and this is more 
especially the case with those who adopt opinions rather than form 
them on their own judgment and from reflection. In very many 
instances the standard of taste is exceedingly arbitrary, and, per¬ 
haps, in nothing so much so as in matters of this kind. Whether 
in bad taste or otherwise, French and Indian gardens, when 
neatly executed and highly kept, are objects that seldom fail to 
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pkase. The scenery here, in many points of view, is rich. From 
the front of an Italian summer-house, the river Ravensburn is 
seen winding along the fertile valley, and a few hundred yaids 
from the west front of the mansion stands an oak tree, famous as 
the favourite resort of the late Mr. Pitt, Farinbro being then in 
his possession. Joining the house and fronting to the west, is a 
•greenhouse conservatory, occupied with orange trees, at one end 
of which is a retiring room, fitted up with seats and a variety of 
Porcelain China, and other vases of large dimensions, and of the 
moot costly kind. Many of the finest of the orange trees were 
the property of Mr. Pitt, and then kept at Allwood House, in the 
same county. 

Chandler's Nursery , Vauxhall Road . 

In a greenhouse appropriated to the growth of Rhododendrons, 
Azalias, and Camellias, were a great number of large plants of 
the former in full flower, especially the variety Smithiana, one of 
the gayest, and certainly one of the most profuse bloomers of this 
very ornamental family. The flowers are of a dark rose colour, 
mottled with darker spots. Small plants may be purchased at 
about half a guinea. Amongst the Camellias we noticed a single 
variety, with white ground, striped with rose colour, named Bellii; 
small plants were valued at two guineas. Others, said to be new, 
and pointed out as such ; we noticed also C. Spaforthiana, in habit, 
shape, and colour of the flower, resembling C. Pceniflora; an 
unuamed seedling approaching to C. Althaeflora. Mr. Chandler 
finds his Camellias succeed the best when shifted in autumn, and 
at this season the whole of his extensive collection is examined, 
and those requiring it are shifted into larger pots. The compost 
which he uses is one part of peat, and three of loam. 

Buchannan and Co.'s Nursery . 

We noticed among various other interesting and valuable plants 
Kennedia dilatata, valued at ten shillings and sixpence; and Po- 
dolobium Staurophylla, at twenty shillings. Of the very neat and 
pretty New Holland plant, Borronia Serrulata, we have seldom 
seen so large a stock. 

J. Knight's Nursery, Kings Road, Chelsea . 

Mr. Knights collection is not only the most extensive, but 
vox. in. r 
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contains a very great number of the newer kinds of plants. In 
the large conservatory we noticed a very interesting variety of 
hybrid Rhododendron, with white flowers. The old plants of R. 
Arboria, six or seven in number, and averaging from eighteen to 
twenty feet in height, have this season missed flowering. During 
the previous year they had been shifted into larger tubs, and it is 
thought this had given them such a check as to prevent their 
blooming. In one of the stoves we observed a very handsome 
undescribed species of Gesneria, in appearance resembling G. 
Coopcri. The pedicles of the flower stalks were, however, quite 
pendulous. A greenhouse plant, Scottia species, new, with leaves 
smaller than S. dentata, Oxilobium ellipticum, valued at five 
guineas, Kennedia glabrima, ten and sixpence; all new and 
choice plants. The first time for the last ten years we were again 
gratified by seeing a live plant of Thumbergia Hawtayneana. 
This is said to be a truly splendid plant; it is a native of Nepal. 
About the year 1828, Dr. Wallick transmitted seeds of this 
Thumbergia from the Botanic Gardens, at Calcutta, to the late 
Mrs. Beaumont, of Bretton Hall. From these seeds a solitary 
plant was raised, and after cultivating it successfully for nearly 
two years, it was planted in the open border of the large dome 
conservatory, then recently erected for the culture of tropical 
plants; here it only existed for a short time, and was lost to the 
country. We are not aware that it is in any other collection 
except in that to which we now refer. Like the other members of 
this ornamental genus it is a climber, but unlike them in its thiek 
rigid smooth and shining foliage. The base of the stems and 
roots are thick and fleshy. It is by no means a tender or difficult 
plant to cultivate. Mr. Knight had, a short time previous to our 
visit, imported about 150 tubers of Tropceolum from Brazil. 
Some of the tubers were square. 

Mr. Young's Nursery , Epsom. 

Here there are also many new and rare things. The following 
are some of those we remarked as deserving of notice :—Clematis 
Sieboldii, small plants, offered at 15s. each; Grevillea species, a 
very neat plant and of a very slender habit; a species of Genista, 
with white floivers, in habit and appearance like G. Monosperma; 
Kennedia Glabrima, offered at 3s. 6d,; four or five kinds of 
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Clematis, said to be new, and introduced by Siebold. As a hardy 
greenhouse plant we observed Cassia biglandulosa, an exceedingly 
neat and pretty plant; Lilium longifolium, valued at two guineas ; 
L. Album var. punctatum speciosum, of Dr. Lindley; L. Auran- 
tiacnm, and L. Atrosanguincum ; about five guineas each, except 
the latter, which may be purchased at 10s. 6d. per plant. These 
are very splendid and scarce plants, orginally imported from 
Japan. The only supply at present is from the continent, and 
there they are also rare; so that they will, in all probability, be 
scarce plants for several years to come. Mr. Young takes the 
credit of sending out the stock of Kennedia splendens, a hand¬ 
some climber, now getting pretty well known. Aralia japonica* 
Mr. Young says is quite hardy—probably doubtful; it is a splen¬ 
did plant, with large pinnated froud-like leaves. Hovia panota, 
a greenhouse plant, offered at two guineas. Bogardia Ranwolfia, 
very scarce : Mr. Young says there are only two in England, 
nor from its appearance would it appear likely to be speedily in¬ 
creased. It is a bulbous plant, with foliage, resembling those of 
the genus Fumaria. In the open ground were plants of Ma- 
honia ripens, acquifolia and glumacea, that had stood there 
throughout the winter without any protection whatever, and were 
then quite fresh, the points of the foliage scarcely injured. Here 
and in this neighbourhood the frost appears to have made sad 
havoc amongst the evergreens of all kiuds ; even the common 
furze on the waste lands is in many places killed to the ground. 

Editor. 


THE SEVERE FROST OF THE LATE WINTER—ITS EFFECTS ON 
SUNDRY PLANTS AT THE HIRSAL. 

BY CKO. SMITH, GARDENER TO EARL HOME. 

According to promise 1 send you an account of the damage done 
to the plants at this place, by the frost, during the late severe 
winter. I would have done so sooner, but, till now, it has been 
impossible to ascertain whether many of them might not spring 
from the roots, although in appearance dead—and many are be** 
ginning to spring; that about a trtoiUh ago I thought eumfleteljr 

killed. 
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Clcattthus puneceus, Ben than)ia Fragifera, Escallonia rubra, 
Ciatua formosa, were on a south wall, covered with spruce branches, 
and are completely killed ; the following had no covering, Anagy- 
ri8 nephalensis, not hurt; Ribes speciosa, not hurt; Western 
consequtna, quite hardy, Maurandia Barcklyana, killed ; Daphne 
hybrids, killed; Rosa banksia, yellow. Do. White do., killed to 
the ground ; all the tops of the common Chinese roses are quite 
destroyed, but are springing vigorously from the bottom ; Rose 
yellow noisette, Marie Louise, Maria Leonida, Macartney, 
Poeoncdora, Bursolts, do., white resplendent, have all stood hardy. 
Amongst the roses, of which we have a large collection, many 
have t been killed to the ground, but are springing from the 
bottom. All the Laurustenus, Sweet Bays, Arbutuses, Phillyreas, 
Alaternus, Myrtus, Cedar of Goa, are completely killed to the 
ground ; many of the commoD Laurels are also killed j Magnolia 
grandiftora, planted on a south wall, has stood quite hardy; one 
specimen of Sweet Bay, which had stood about forty years, is 
completely killed. In this neighbourhood every vestige of Furze 
and Broom is killed to the ground, 

Gko. Smith. 

6th May , 1838. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF BLETIA TAN KER VILLI A 

BY THE EDITOB. 

As an ornamental stove plant, the Bletia Tankervillise stand 
prominent, and the fact that it is found in almost all stoves, what¬ 
ever their pretensions, is an acknowledgment of its merits. 
Notwithstanding the many hundreds of showy hybrids and other 
plants which are annually introduced into this country, the Bletia 
has outlived many gay productions; and will continue to be 
admired when thousands of new creations, the (hgitive beauties of 
which flutter only for the day, have speedily passed away and 
scarcely left a trace of their existence behind. The Bletia has 
been cultivated in this country since 1776, and was flowered for 
the first time in Englaud at Apperly Bridge, near Bradford, m 
Yorkshire, to which place it was imported from China, by Dr. 
Fothergill. 
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Th# Bletia is cultivated in almost all stove col lections, although 
it hot seldom attains that magnitude and beauty, of which 
under good management, it is so fully capable of displaying 
With us this old plant is somewhat a favourite, a circumstance 
which will perhaps best account for the degree of success which 
has attended its cultivation. The plan by which it has been found 
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to arrive at a very high degree of perfection and beauty, is the 
following:—Abont the middle of April the flowers begin to decay > 
the roots of the large plants are divided into three or four bulbs, 
these are then potted into pots suitable to contain the roots with a 
small portion of earth; in this they remain until the roots have 
become sufficiently numerous to again require shifting into larger 
pots. This process is continued from time to time as the plants 
require it. The latter being generally made to bloom in sizes 
varying from nine to fourteen inches in diameter. The compost 
in which they succeed the best, is a mixture of about two-thirds 
turfy peat earth, containing a large quantity of strong heath roots, 
with one-third part of loam sand and decayed manure. In com¬ 
post thus prepared, they attained, during the past season, very great 
luxuriance. One plant, of which the accompanying sketch is a re¬ 
presentation, produced six flower stems, some being upwards of 
four feet in height. The roots of the Bletia, when in a growing 
state, require to be kept very moist; they are, however, exceed¬ 
ingly impatient of over watering, and are never found to thrive 
when the earth in the pot is kept so wet as to cause them to rot 
and decay; and this is a very common error, to obviate which it 
requires the greatest care and attention in watering. 


CALCEOLARIA KILL1ANA AS AN HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANT. 

It is not generally known that Calceolaria Killiana is so 
thoroughly hardy, as to have endured with impunity the intense 
frost of our late severe winter; this is, however, the case. 1 have 
seen plants of it in various gardens, and in very different situa¬ 
tions, yet all equally uninjured. My object is, therefore, to draw 
attention to this fact, with the view of bringing this, one of the 
choicest of nature s productions, into notice. As an herbaceous plant 
it is unsurpassed in the profusion and beauty of its little spotted 
blooms. It is admirably adapted for Rock work, or for the form¬ 
ing of hedges round the margins of flower-beds. In the course 
of my journeying, I have observed several other plants, fonnerly 
considered tender, that have also escaped unhurt, even where the 
Thermometer had indicated 30® of frost; but these I may remark 
at Boms 
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ANDROMEDA HYPNOIDES (Fig. 1) and A. TETRAGON A (Fig. 6). 

HIT. ORD. ERIACBS5. CLASS DECANDElA MONOOYHIA. 

For the opportunity of presenting our readers with figures of these curious 
and beautiful little plants, we are indebted to our Friend and neighbour, Mr. 
Cooper, of Wentworth House. Although neither are new plants, there are 
few, if any, that present greater claims to our attention. They are such as 
may be. cultivated by all who devote a part of their leisure time to 
amusements of this kind. As natives of the frigid climate of Lapland, they 
bear with impunity the severest winters in any part of Great Britain, and 
their diminutive stature is equally favourable where the space is limited. In 
height they seldom attain to more than six inches, and when fully established 
in an open, but rather shady situation, nothing can be more beautiful during 
the months of March and April, than these tiny shrubs, covered with their 
neat and pretty bell shaped flowers. This genus is named in allusion to the 
virgin Andromeda, the beautiful daughter of the Ethiopian King, Cepheus. 
The mother having boasted that, in beauty, her daughter surpassed the 
Nereides, if not Juno herself, the offended Goddess called on her father to 
avenge the insult; he, accordingly, inundated the territory of Cepheus, and 
also sent a sea monster, which threatened universal destruction. The name 
is thought to be appli 9 able on account of the great beauty of the genus, and 
of their being generally found in wet situations. On this subject, Linnaeus 
says, “I could not help thinking of Andromeda, as described by the poets, 
and the more I meditate on their descriptions, the more applicable they 
seem to be to the little plant before me, so that if these writers had had it in 
view, they could not have contrived a more apposite fable.** It has been ob¬ 
served by a celebrated writer that, in reference to Natural History, many 
young persons misunderstand the use of books. It is not, however, from the 
world of books, that joys like those which Linnsus describes are to be expe¬ 
rienced. Close and attentive observation of natural objects, however simple 
in themselves, can alone affect the mind with lasting and pleasurable associ. 
ations; and Linnseus has himself furnished an admirable illustration of this 
fact in speaking of Andromeda tetragona. He says, * I met with this plant 
but once, and that throughout a journey of four hours over the celebrated 
mountains of WaUivari, in the district of Luba, towards a tract of country 
which lies about half way between the Northern and Southern parts, where 
it grew in great abundance. Whilst I was walking quickly along, in a pro¬ 
fuse perspiration, facing the cold wind at midnight, (if I may call it midnight, 
when the sun was shining without setting at all), still anxiously enquiring 
of my interpreter how near we were to a Lapland dwelling, which I had for 
two hours been anxiously expecting, though I knew not its precise situa- 
tion, casting my eager eyes around me in all directions, I perceived as it 
were, the shadow of this plant, but did not stop to examine it, taking it for 
the Empetrium. After going a few steps further, the idea of its being some¬ 
thing I was unacquainted with, came across my mind, and I turned back, 
when again I should have taken it for the Empetrium, had not its greater 
height caused me to consider it with more attention. I know not what it is 
that so deceives the sight in our Alps during the night, as to render objects 
far less distinct than in the middle of the day, though the sun shines equally 
bright. The sun being near the horizon spreads its rays in such a horizontal 
direction, that we can scarcely protect our eyes, besides the shadows of plants 
are so infinitely extended, and so confounded with each other from the 
tremulous agitation caused by the blustering wind, that objects very different 
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in themselves are scarcely to be distinguished from each other. Haring 
gathered one of these plants, I looked about and found several more In the 
neighbourhood, all on the north side, where they grew in plenty; but I never 
met with the same in any other place afterwards, as at this time they had 
lost their flowers, and were ripening seed. It was not till after I had sought 
for a very long time, that I met with a single flower, which was white, 
shaped like a lily of the valley, but with five sharper divisions ’* To those 
who, like the immortal Linnaeus, are accustomed to see all things in the 
multitude of tbeir relations, the bare mention of this flower would recall the 
whole scenery of the Lapland Alps, the “ disastrous twilight,*’ its midnight 
sun, and the long lines of shadows trembling across its glittering snows. 

LOASA AURANTIACA, Red-flowered. Loam . 

LOASA LATER1TIA of Sir Wm. Hooker , in Rot. Mag . 

This interesting plant was discovered in Tucuman, by Mr. Tweedie, by 
whom seeds were sent to the Glasgow Botanical Gardens, from these plants 
were raised 1836. It has since been distributed to the principal gardens 
throughout the country, but is still a scarce plant. It is regarded as an 
annual, or, at most, a biennial, and may be grown to the greatest advantage 
as a stove climber. It will also succeed in the open air, on a south wall, in 
a sheltered situation. In this garden we have it in both situations, but 
hitherto the weather has been so unfavourable, as to aflbrd it no opportunity 
of thriving in the latter situation. This plant, like the rest of the genus, 
is covered throughout with small stinging hairs, which are more active and 
powerful than the stings of the common nettle, Urtica dioica. 

The plant produces seed freely, and by this means may be extensively 
increased. 

CLINTONIA PULCHILLA, Pretty Clintonia. 

NAT. OKU. LOBBLIAGK*. CL\S3 MONODELPHIA PBNTANDBIA. 

This is an exceedingly pretty little plant, in habit and appearance much 
like a lobelia. It is a native of California, and from thence was introduced 
to the gardens of the London Horticultural Society. It is a delicate and 
tender little annual, and succeeds best in shallow pots or pans, in damp 
shady situations in the greenhouse. Except in very warm and sheltered 
situations, it does but little good in the open air. 

AZALIA IND1CA, var. SPLENDENS (Fig. 4). 

NAT. ORD. BODOBACBJE. CLASS PBNTANDRIA MONOOVNlA. 

For the opportunity of figuring this, the most beautiful variety of this 
highly-ornament&l genus, we are obliged to Mr. Low, of the Clapton Nur¬ 
sery, London. It flowered, for the first time in this country, daring the 
present spring, at Harriughy House, near London j it haa been imported 
from Belgium. 


NOTICES OF NEW PLANTS. 


DELPHINIUM LAXIFLORUM, Loott-Jtoamd Larkspur. | Bat Ftp. 

KAT. ORD. RANUNCTLACEjE. CLASS POLYANDRIA TRIGYNM. 

This It an hardy perennial, growing to the height of four or five feet, and 
is, therefore, although ornamental, too coarse in habit to be introduced into 
the more polished parts of the flower garden; porhsps it is beat adapted far 
shritbberies. The flowers art of a light same blue. 
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DIANTHUS BTSIGNANI, Prince Bisignano, Tree-pink. [Z?oL Beg. 

NAT. ORD. 8ILENACEJE. CLASS DICANDR1A TRIGYNIA. 

This is a very beautiful and dosirable plant. It is a native of the coasts 
of Calabria and Sicily, and was received by Dr. Liudley, in September last, 
from the garden of the Hon. W. F. Straugways, at Abbotsbury, accompanied 
with the following note:—This Dianthus is allied to D. fruticosa, FI. Greca, 
from which it differs in its sharper leaves, and more imbricated calyx. 
Unlike most niaratirae plants, it is less glaucus in its wild state than in 
cultivation. It is common on rocks about Palermo, with Silene fruticosa. 
It is not easily raised from seed, and requires to be kept in the greenhouse. 
The leaves are long, oval, lanceolate, and fleshy; the flowers aie of a rose 
colour. 

LUPINUS ARBOREUS, Tree Lupine. 

NAT. ORD. FABACEiE OR I.EGCMINOSJE § PAriLIONACE-E. CLASS DIODEL- 
FlIIA DECANDRIA. 

This is an old inhabitant of our gardens, but far less generally cultivated 
than its beauty deserves. It is half shrubby, and in good soil will attain the 
height of from ten to twelve feet. There are several varieties in cultivation 
under this name, but the one from which the figure has been taken is said 
to be the handsomest, and was raised by the Earl of Moivntmorris, from 
seeds obtained from California. The flowers are yellow. 

ECHINOCACTUS EYRIES1I vau. GLAUCUS, Glaucus Sweet-scented 
Porcupine Cactus. 

This is a small apple shaped Cactus, with tall whitish green flowers. It 
would appear not to have been noticed by any of tho continental writers on 
Cactaceac. It is probable the characters by which it is here distinguished 
as a variety, are the result of cultivation or accident. In a note appended 
to the notice of this plant on the cultivation of the genus, it is said, “ this 
variety seldom throws out young shoots, and consequently does not increase 
rapidly ; but if young plants are of more value than large specimens, it may 
be cut across, and the top grafted or struck when tho under part prill send 
out young shoots.” 

HELICHRYSUM SCORPIOIDES. \ Bot. Beg. 

NAT. ORD. COMPOSITE.*:. CLASS SVNGENESIA SCPERFLLA. 

This is said to be a remarkably handsome everlasting flower, with yellow 
blooms. The seeds were imported by R. Mangles, Esq., who presented it to 
the gardens of the London Horticultural Society. 

GESNERIA FACIALIS, Gaping-jloicered Gesncria. | Bot. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. GESNERACEiE. CLASS DIDYNAMIA ANG10SPERMJA. 

This is a very handsome species, with orange coloured, largo, and gaping 
flowers. This beautiful plant was discovered in the neighbourhood of Rio 
Janeiro, by Mr. Gardener. It produced its blossoms in the stoves of the 
Glasgow Botanic Gardens, in July, 1837. 

EPACRIS MICROPHYLLA, Small-leaved Epacris. [ But. Mag. 

NAT. ORD, EPACRIDEiE. CLASS PENTANDRIA MONOCY/KIA. 

This is a handsome litle plant, perhaps less showy than many of its com* 
peers ; but even the least handsome of this elegant genus deserves the at* 
tern ion of the cultivator. The foliage is remarkably small, and the flowers 
are white, forming long dense spikes towards tho’ extremity of the shoots. 
It was received at the Edinburgh Botanical Gardens from Mr. Westland’s 
Nursery, near Dorkiu, in Surrey, where a large stock of scarce plants, and 
■Rpacridetp in particular, aro cultivated with very remarkable success. Its 
season of flowering is May, 
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NEMOPHILA ATOMARA, Speckled Ntmopkila. I PaxUm't Hag. 

NAT. ORD. HYDROPH YLLEjE. CLASS PE UTAH DR IA MONOOYNTA. 

Most of our readers are, ere % this, acquainted with the beautiful blue- 
flowered annual N. insignis; and although N. Atomara is less attractive 
and showy, it is nevertheless deserving of cultivation. The flowers are 
small, white, and prettily marked with dark spots. 

PHAIUS ALBUS, White Phaiue. 

NAT. ORD. ORCH1DACE.C § EPIDENDRE.S. CLASS GTNANDRIA MONANDR7A. 

This handsome species was found by Dr. Wallich, on Mount Chandaghiry, 
in Nepal, growing on the trunks of trees. The species in question is said 
to rank among the most showy of the order; and P. bicolor, a native of 
Ceylon, with yellow and pink flowers, the finest of all, is yet to introduce. 
In a young state this plant is remarkable for its light blue appearance, and 
the broad amplexical scale-like leaves, which appear upon the stem when it 
first begins to grow. Flowered in the collection of Messrs. Loddiges, Hack¬ 
ney, in July last, 1837. 

BRASSIVOLA ANGUSTATA. [Bot. Reg. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHID ACE JE § EPIDENDREjE. CLA88 GTNANDRIA MONANDRTA. 

This is another pretty species of Orchideee> imported from Demerara, by 
Mr. Wilmore, of Oldford, Birmingham. The flowers are of a pale yellowish 
green, with narrow fringed white lips. 

ACANTHOPHIPPIUM STRIATUM. [Bet. Reg. 

This is a native of Nepal, with pale French white flowers, and dull longi¬ 
tudinal stripes,not handsome; sent from her Majesty’s Gardens, at Kew, to 
Mr. Bateman, of Knipersloy Hall. 

STELIS TRISTYLA. [Reg. 

This has been imported from Brazil by Messrs. Loddiges. One of the 
largest of the genus, but not remarkable for its beauty. 

PLEUROTHALLIS MARGINATA. [Reg. 

A small species, with the habit of Grobyi, and of little or no beauty. 

PLEURATHALLIS APHTHOSA. {Reg. 

A native of Mexico, sent from the Birmingham Botanical Garden, to Jas. 
Bateman, Esq.; a plant of little beauty. - 

BLETIA SHEPHERDII of Bot. Mag. t. 3319. [Reg. 

Dr. Lindley says: This plant has lately flowered in the garden of the Hor¬ 
ticultural Society, and he finds it is only a dark flowered variety of Bletia vere- 
cunda, and does not appear distinguishable by any character of importance. 

MAXELLARIA MEDIDA. 

This is one of the least showy of the large genus to which it belongs. 

CGSLOGYNE PROLIFERA. [Bot. Beg . 

This is one of the numerous additions recently added to the extensive col¬ 
lection at Chatsworth. It was brought from the East Indies by Mr. Gibson. 
The flowers are not showy, being of a brownish yellow or green colour. 

EPIDENDRUM EQU1TANS. [Bot. Beg. 

This resembles the genus Ternandezia; it if, however, a genuine Epidenr 
drum, with chocolate brown flowers. 
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GUNNIAPICTA. [Rig. 

Received by Messrs. Loddiges from the neighbourhood of Sydney. Its 
flowers are small and of a dingy colour. 

EPIDENDRUM TRiDACTYLUM. Ulig. 

Native of Brazil; the smallest flowered species of the genus, 

EPIDENDRUM CAULIFLORUM. | Reg. 

A native of Rio Janeiro, with flowers about the size of those of E. nutans 
and of a pale straw colour. 

CATTLEYA HUMILA, Dwarf Cattleya. [ Bot . Mag. 


This is a small species, with showy purple and rose coloured flowers. The 
«m»ll size of this plant, the minute rounded pseudo bulbs, and the narrow 
leaves, together with the obtuse, short, and almost fimbriated lip, will, 
clearly distinguish this very beautiful species of Cattleya from those hitherto 
described. It is a native of Essequibo, from whence it was received by John 
Allcard, Esq. in whose collection it flowered during the summer of 1837. 

GOVENIA GARDENER!. Mr. Gardener's Brazilian Govenia. 

This is an upright plant with broad lanceolate foliage, sheathing at the 
base and for some distance up the stem. The flowers consist of a small 
nodding spike, and are of a pale white colour, uot showy. It is a native of 
Mexico, where it has been recently discovered by Mr. Gardener. 

PHYCELLA BIFLORA, Two-Jlowered Phycella. \ Bot . Reg. 

NAT. OHD. AMARYLLIDKjE. CLASS HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

On the 17th April a plant of this splendid bulb was exhibited at a meeting 
of the Horticultural Society, Regent street, for which Mr. Toward, gardener 
to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester, at Bagshot, received a 
medal. Of this plant Dr. Liuley says, “ None of the species of this charm¬ 
ing genus that I have yet seen are to be compared with it for beauty. The 
flowers are fully two inches long, with an expansion as much; their tube is a 
clear bright greenish yellow, while their upper end is of the most vivid scarlet 
just tinged with purple.” 

FUNCKIA ALBO-AIARGINATA, Variegated Funckia. j Bot. Mag. 

NAT. OED. HEMEROCALLIDEiE. CLASS HEXANDRIA MONOGYN1A. 

The foliage has long somewhat slender footstalks, shortly oblong lanceolate, 
with a silvery margin. The flowers are thinly scattered on an upright slender 
stem. M‘Coy, of Belgium, scut it along with F. sieboldiana; both are sup¬ 
posed to be natives of Japan, and to have been introduced from thence by M. 
Siebold. It flowers in July, aud has been treated as a greenhouse plant. 

ELISENA LONGIPETALA, Long petaled Elisena . 

NAT. ORD. AMARYLLIDKjE. CLASS HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

This is a native of Lima, and was introduced from thence by Richard Har¬ 
rison of Arborgb, near Liverpool, in whose stove it blossomed in May of the 
present year. It is a bulbous plant, said to be exceedingly beautiful, and 
nearly related to pancratium ringens of the flora Peruviana. 

BULBINE SUAVIS. Re 9‘ 

NAT. ORD. ASPHODELE*. CLASS HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Discovered in New South Wales by Major Mitchell, Surveyor General, then 
stationed in that couutry. The flowers are yellow, and arranged on a long 
raceme. They are likewise highly fragrant, resembling that of Mignionette. 
The scope or flower stem i* between two and three feet high. Its flowers wert 
produced in the garden of the London Horticultural Society in Mpy, 1838* 
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~BR0M1£LIA DISCOLOR, Two coloured Bromelia. [Bot. Reg . 

. NAT. OR©. BROMELIACEAi. CLASS. HEXANDRIA. 

A uatiye of South America, and flowered in the possession of Miss Gamier, 
of Wickham, ucar Souchampton ; it has sesaill heads of spiny dull pink flowers ; 
by no means handsome. 


MISCELLANIES. 


A regret has sometimes been expressed at the production of hybrid plants, 
because they introduce a certain degree of confusion and difficulty into our 
technical descriptions and systematic arrangements. But surely the searcher 
after truth, the philosophical investigator of the works of nature, must greatly 
rejoice at every fresh and striking result, (however embarrassing for the 
moment), which has been obtained by the judicious application of a direct 
experiment. The more our experiments are multiplied, and the more precau¬ 
tions we take in securing the accuracy of our results, the greater w ill be our 
chance of detecting those physiological laws which regulate the variations and 
restrictions in forms in different species. One remarkable result observable 
in the production of hybrid plants is, the uniform manner in which several 
of them refuse to perfect their seed; aud if this character were constant in 
them all, we should possess an excellent law for distinguishing hybrids from 
true species. But it is now asserted that many hybrids do perfect their seeds; 
still an obvious question presents itself, whether we ought not always to con¬ 
sider tlie parents of such hybrids really to belong to the same species, how¬ 
ever dissimilar they may be in external form, whilst the parents of those 
which do not perfect their seed should he considered distinct. The evidence 
which has hitherto been adduced militates strongly against the existence of 
any such law; though we may hardly allow it to be sufficiently complete 
and definite to have completely settled the question. Besides, the existence 
of certain hybrids which never produce ripe seeds, and of others which 
readily produce them, there are some which occasionally, but rarely, do so ; 
and such we find to be the case with the present plants. Professor Henslow 
examined a great many of its ovaries in the Bury Gardens, last summer, 
1837, in all of which the ovules were abortive, aud Mr. Ilodson informed 
him at the time, that no perfect seeds had been produced; but since then we 
have heard from Mr. Turner, (the Gardener in that establishment), that “ a 
few good seeds” have been produced. We shall be anxious to learn whether 
plants have been raised from these, and if so, what are the forms which they 
assume. May we not ask whether those hybrids which refuse to perfect their 
seeds in one climate, and under the combination of circumstances to which 
they are now subjected in the present state of tlie earth’s surface, might not 
in another climate, and under another combination of circumstances than 
that at present existing, be rendered productive, and thus be enabled to as¬ 
sume the character of true species. If so, fresh light may be thrown upon 
the remarkable fact with which geology has made us acquainted of a succes¬ 
sion of perfectly distinct races of animals and vegetables at different epochs 
of the world’s existence, each adapted to some peculiar condition of our planet. 
Such a succession of differences seems to require us to admit that there must 
either have been a succession of fresh creation, or else such a marked tran¬ 
sition between the forms of existing species and those of the offspring, that 
we are unable to recognise them any longer as specifically indenticul. These 
speculations are fraught with the deepest interest; they serve to impress us 
With some notions of the infinite distance at which the human understand¬ 
ing lays behind the perceptions of the Divine wisdom* and to humble any 
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petty conceit that we might be inclined to entertain of our own limited 
powers. If there is a certain difficulty, even in preparing a mere tephnical 
description of the works of creation, as they may be seen and handled by, us, 
how much greater must be those difficulties which we have to surmount, 
when we seek to inquire into those laws by which the past has been altered 
into the present state of things; and to trace the means by which organic 
beings have been framed, altered, uud adapted, to the several changes to which 
the earth has been exposed. Hero we are trenching upon those paths of 
wisdom which possibly we shall never in this life be able to penetrate to any 
great extent; and of which we must remain content to believe that “God 
alone understandelh the way thereof, and he knoweth the place thereof, 
for he looketh to the ends of the earth, and seeth under the whole heavens.’’ 
Job, 28th chap. 23d verse .—The Botanist. 

Hybrid Intermixture. —It rem&ineth to be ascertaiued whether there did 
exist a real natural, and indefeasible difference between plants which could 
produce a fertile, and those which could produce a sterile offspring, by blending 
their races. It was my opinion, that fertility depended much upon, circum¬ 
stances, of climate, soil, und situation, and that there did not exist any decided 
line of absolute sterility in hybrid vegatables; though from reasons which I 
did not pretend to be able to develope, but undoubtedly depending upon cer¬ 
tain affinities either of structure or constitution, there was a greater disposition 
to fertility in some than in others. Subsequent experiments have confirmed 
this view to such a degree, as to make it almost certain that the fertility of the 
hybrid or mixed off spring depends more upon the constitution than the closer 
botanical affinities of the parents. The most striking and unanswerable proof 
of this factwas offered by the genus Crinum, which is spread round the whole belt 
of the globe, within the tropics, and within a certain distance from them, under a 
greater variety of circumstances affecting the constitution of individuals which 
nevertheless readily intermix when brought together by human agency. The 
plant called Crinum capense, (formerly Amaryllis longifoli,) impregnated by 
cither Crinum zeylanicuin, orscabrum,both at that time also called Amaryllis, 
produced offspring, which during sixteen years proved sterile,probably because 
notwithstanding their botanical affinity, the first is an extra tropical aquatic 
plant, aud the two latter tropical plants which affect drier habitations, and 
readily rot, at least in this climate, in a wet situation. The same C. Capense, 
impregnated by Crinum preduuculatum, cuualiculatum, or defixum, produces 
a fertile cross, though they are so dissimilar as to have been placed in different 
gcuera; and the author was fuim-r ^ . ..proved by botanists, as having com¬ 
mitted an absurdity, when he insisted upon uniting them. The reason of the 
fertility of their joint produce, seems to be that they are all aquatic or swamp 
plants; and it may be further observed, that the crosses with the two former, 
the plants being all extra-tropical, are much more fertile than that between 
C. Capense and defixum, because the latter is a tropical plant, ’file mules 
Scabrum and Capense having continued so many years with every appearance 
of absolute sterility, without any change of situation or treatment, at Iasi pro¬ 
duced one good seed in 1834, and another in 1835. These facts were of such 
an overbearing nature, that it became impossible for those who had charged 
the author with absurdity for uniting the parents under the genus Crinum, to 
which even certain other plants were then asserted to be more nearly allied, 
than the species at that time called Amaryllis, to contend any longer that 
they producing a fertile offspring were of different genera, and they will pro¬ 
bably be uever agaiu disunited hi any botanical work; but the facts furnish 
much ground for the serious consideration of men of scieuce. It happens a* if 
expressly designed to overthrow the theory, that the identity of specks is 
proved by fertility or sterility in the mixed issue; that, while C. Capense y.ry - 
ianicucn and Scabrum are very similar in their general appearauce, and 
yield an offspring w hich has been found quite s'erile, except in the case ol the 
two seeds above mentioned, C. Capense and Pednnculatum, are as unlike, as 
perhaps any two species ol any known genus; and if it were asserted that C, 
Capeuse aud PcduticulaUim are one species, and C, Copensw at>d f rnlrunj 
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two species, the assertion would appear to any person looking at the plants, 
too preposterous to require a serious answer .—Herbert on Cromet, and Hy bruts 
Intermixture . 

The Aloe, that patriarch of the dowers which “ blooms once in a hundred 
years, and whose blossoms then are developed with such rapidity as to oc • 
casion an explosion resembling the firing of a cannon,” is the theme of a tale 
that all have heard from their infancy, and to which many still give credence. 
In regard to the age at which the plants flower, that is extremely uncertain, 
and depends much upon the health and vigour of the individuals, and the 
degree of heat to which they have been exposed. Many live to a great age, 
and appear never to flower at all In warm climates, twenty-five or thirty 
years, and probably a much shorter period, is sufficient to bring them to 
perfection. 

Although various instances are on record of this plant having blossomed, 
when confined in a pot or tub and sheltered from the severity of our climate; 
yet the occurrence is so rare, as to excite a great deal of interest in the neigh¬ 
bourhood where such an event takes place; and I know not whether the 
variegated-leaved variety, which is not uncommon in collections, blossoms 
with equal readiness, not having myself heard of the flowering of that kind, 
till that which is here represented threw up its flowering stem in the summer 
of 1836, at Aikin Head, the seat of Mrs. Gordon, where the garden is under 
the management of Mr. Larabie. In this instance, the whole height of the 
flower stalk was only the half of that of Mr. Yates’; and the blossoms were 
few indeed, in comparison, yet they came to great perfection, and the plant 
made a very noble appearance. 

But the great size and strange form of this plant, and the rarity of its 
blossoming in our collections, are not the only circumstances which recom¬ 
mend the American Aloe to attention. It yields a drink and a fibre of such 
extensive use in the New World, that it is reckoned, next to the Maize and 
the Potatoe, the roost valuable of all the products which nature has lavished 
on the mountain population of equinoctial America ; and no where perhaps 
is it held in greater esteem than Mexico, according to M. de Humboldt, 
from whose u Essai politique sur la Royaume de la Nouvelle Espagne,’’ I 
extract the following interesting particulars on this subject:— 

“ Scarcely,** says this distinguished Philosopher, “ does there exist a tribe 
of savages in the world, who are not acquainted with the art of preparing 
some kind of vegetable drink. The wretched hordes which wander in the 
forests of Guiana, extract from the fruits of different Palms a beverage which 
is as palatable os the European orgeat. The inhabitants of Easter Island, 
confined to a mass of barren springless rocks, mingle the express juice of the 
sugar cane with the briny waters of the sea. Most civilized nations derive 
their drink from the same plants as afford them food, and whoso roots and 
seed contain the saccharine principle mingled with the farinaceous. In 
Southern and Eastern Asia, this is rice; in Africa and Australia, the roots 
of ferns and of some Arums; while in the North of Europe the cerealia afford 
both bread and fermented liquors. Few are the instances of certain plants 
being cultivated solely with a view to extract beverages from them. Vineyards 
only exist west of the Indus in the Old World, and in the golden age of 
Greece, the culture of the grape was confined to the countries lying between 
the Oxus and Euphrates, in Asia Minor, and in Western Europe. In other 
parts of the world, nature certainly produces several species of wild vine; 
but no where has man attempted to collect them around them and improve 
their quality by cultivation. 

“ The New Continent presents the instance of a people who derive their 
drinks not only from the farinaceous and sugary substance of maize, 
manioc, and bananas, or from the pulp of some species of mimosa; but who 
cultivate a plant of the pine-apple family, for the express purpose of con¬ 
verting its juice into a spiritious liquor. In the vast plains in the interior 
of Mexico there are large tracts of country where the eye discerns nothing 
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bat fields planted with the pittes or maguay (Agave Americana). This 
plant with its leathery and thorny leaves, and which, with the cactus op anti a, 
has become naturalized ever since the sixteenth century throughout Southern 
Etftope, in the Canary Islands, and on the African coast, imparts a most 
peculiar character to the Mexican landscape. What can be more strongly 
contrasted than a field of yellow wheat, a plantation of the glaucns agave, 
and a grove of bauanas, whose lu9trons leaves always preserve their own 
leader and delicate hue of green ! Thus does man, in all latitudes, by in¬ 
troducing aod multiplying the various vegetable productions, modify at his 
pleasure the aspect of the country around him ! 

“ The juice or sap of the Aloe, commonly called the honey, from its abun¬ 
dant sweetness, is only afforded when the flowering stem is about to appear, 
so that it is ol great importance to the cultivator to ascertain precisely this 
period. Its approach is indicated by the direction of the root leaves, which 
the Indian always watches and examines with great attention, and which for¬ 
merly recurved, suddenly take an upward direction, and approximate as if to 
enclose the incipient flower stalk. The bunch of central leaves (corazon, the 
heart) next assumes a livelier green and lengtheus considerably, indications 
which the natives assure me hardly ever fail, and to which may be added 
several other less striking appearances in the general aspect of the plant. 
Daily does the cultivator examine his Agave plantations, to watch those indi¬ 
viduals which promise to bloom ; and if he himself entertains any doubt, he 
appeals to the village sages, the old Indians, whose long experience gives them 
an nnerring precision both of touch and eye. 

“The cultivation of the Agave is attended with many real advantages above 
that of Maize, Wheat, or Potatoes; as this sturdy, harsh, and fleshy leaved 
plant is uninjured by the occasional drought, frost, and excessive cold which 
prevail in winter on the lofty Cordilleras of Mexico. It dies after having 
flowered, or when the central bunch of leaves is cut away, and then a number 
of suckers spring from the parent root, which increase the plant with extra¬ 
ordinary rapidity. One acre of ground will contain from twelve to thirteen 
hundred plants of Maguay, of which it may be calculated that one in every 
thirteen or fourteen is always affording the honey. Thns the proprietor who 
sets from thirty to forty thousand Maguays, is sure of leaving his family rich, 
though a man must possess patience and resolution to devote himself to cul 
tiratiog what only becomes productive after an interval of fifteen years, fn 
good soil the Agave blossoms, at the end of five years, while in poor ground 
nothing can be expected under eighteen years ; and any artificial meant by 
which the flowering state is unnaturally accelerated only destroy the plant 
prematurely or materially lessen the amount of sap. 

“ But not only is the Agave the Mexican vine, bat it holds the place of 
Asiatic hemp, and the Egyptian paper reed (Cyperus Papyrus). The ancient 
manuscripts of this country consisted of hieroglyphics often inscribed on a 
paper made of numerous layers of the Agave leaf macerated in water and 
glued together in the same manner as the pith of Papyrus and the bark of the 
Paper Mulberry (Broussonetia) of the Pacific Isles. 1 brought away many 
ancient specimens of this fabric, some as thick as pasteboard, others as thin as 
fine India paper, which are the more interesting, as all the Mexican reoords 
hitherto discovered and still preserved at Rome and in Spain, are inscribed on 
the skins of the Mexican deer. No thread is so much prized by physicians in 
Europe as that which is extracted from Agave leaves, which are sometimes ten 
feet long, fifteen inches wide, and eight thick, because it is not liable to twist, 
though the fibre of the New Zealand flax (Phorminm tenax) excels it in 
tenacity. Twine, thread, and rope, are made of it; the latter is employed in 
the mines, and on the western coast for rigging the ships. The common juiceof 
the plant, or that which it yields when not about to blessom, is highly caustic 
and useful for cleansing wounds ; while the thorny points of the leaves, like 
thoee of the Cactus, used to serve the Indians for nails and needles; the 
Mexican priests were accustomed to inflict wounds in that manner on their 
breasts and arms by way of expiation, as do the Buddhists in Hindostan.” 

Rarely as the American Aloe blossoms iu this part of Europe, a friend o 
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mine, who lately visited the shores of the Mediterranean, iu the north of 
Spain, tells me that the brown withcrtfe flowering stems often stand there as 
tall, strong, and thick as the masts of small vessels in a harbour, and are 
sometimes used for thatching. The height of this stalk varies from tweatjPto 
forty feet, and expands like a rich candelabrum its arms clustered with golden 
yellow dowers. An extract from the foliage, when made into balls, will lather 
water like soap; and finally the centre of the flower stalk cut longitudinally is 
by no means a bad substitute for the European razor-strop, owing to minute 
particles of silex forming one of its constituents in the same way as the Dutch 
rushes or stems of the Horsetail (Equisetum) are employed to polish ivory 
and brass. My friend, William Christy, Esq., when writing from Guernsey 
last autumn (1837) says “ in this delightful climate, an Agave Americana is 
just coming into flower in the street of St. Pierre Port, It is twenty-five 
years old and already thirty feet high, and has always stood in the open air 
summer and winter without any protection .—Botanical Mag. 


In a notice of the Gardener's Magazine , by William Blackadder, on the 
measuring of growing timber, lie says, he found the large larch tree at Dun- 
keld 100 feet iu height, ami to contain upwards of 400 cubic feet of timber. 
It has been planted about 102 years. There is a second tree of the same 
kind growing near the above, and nearly of equal magnitude. 


Flowering of an American Aloe, at Clowance, in the County 
of Cornwall. —The plant in question was planted in the open air, in the 
shrubberies connected with the Garden. In this situation it continued to grow 
until the summer of last year (1837) when, about the end of June, it exhibited 
signs of blooming. A daily journal of its progress shows it to have grown, 
during the first ten days, from six to seven inches each day. After this period, 
its growth gradually diminished to not more than half an inch per day. On 
the 1st of July, the flower stem was 10 feet 11 inches high; on the 19lh of 
July, 16 feet; on the 31st July, 19 feet, on September 7th, tlio flower stem 
attains its full height, 20 feet. The number of flowers produced were 5088, 

The fertile mind of our friend, Mr. Louden, is ever on the stretch. With 
him the announcement that one book is near completion, is synonymous that 
another is ready for publication. He says, “The Suburban Gardener will 
be completed on July 1st., immediately after which will appear, in monthly 
numbers, The Suburban Cultivator , to be complete in fifteen numbers, at 
Is. each.” 


Jacffret's Manure. —For this manure it appears a patent has been taken 
out for England. Ii is produced from broom, heather, furze, rushes, also 
vegetables and weeds, such as couch grass, &c. &c. These arc to be thrown 
into a heap, and moistened with a liquid prepared by fermentation, consisting 
of water, unslackcd lime, salt ammoniac, kitchen water, sweepings, dead 
animals, spoiled provisions, urine, soot, wood ashes, sea salt, drainings from 
dung hills, &c. See. All this is very good, but certainly nothing new to the 
practical gardener. Jtis a process in daily operation in tho rubbish ground, 
which must necessarily be connected iu some way or other with every garden 
in the kingdom. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

ON THE CULTURE, HABITS, AND PROPAGATION OF FUCHSIA 
FULGENS. 

BY AN AMATEUR. 

As the object of the Floricultural Magazine , is to disseminate 
Floricultural information, and more especially whatever has 
reference to plants of recent introduction, I, therefore, forward 
the following remarks relative to a plant of no slight importance, 
and yet I think it is one very likely to produce disappointment in 
the minds of some, who like myself, are not well supplied with the 
means of cultivating and attending to plants of tedious and 
difficult culture, such at least I have so far found this plant, I mean 
Fuchsia Fulgens, introduced by Mr. Lee, of the Hammersmith 
Nursery, and extensively circulated over the country during the 
spring of the present year. I obtained my plant about the end 
of April ; I immediately submitted it to a strong heat, notwith¬ 
standing which, I failed to excite it into a growing state for nearly 
a month, when several eyes made their appearance at the base 
of the small weathered stem. On closer examination, I discovered 
what I thought was the real cause of my plant standing so long 
in a dormant state,—namely, the stiffness and coarseness of the 
soil, and the absence of all appearance of roots at the edge of the 
pot I instantly set about providing a remedy for this evil, by 
shifting the plant into fresh earth. During this operation, and in 
removing the hard and unkindly earth, the whole of which left 
the roots, or I ought rather to say the tubers, for such is the 
nature of its roots, which very much resemble the Marvel of 
yol. in. H 
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DRYTON GREEN, ETC. 

Peru, or even a Dahlia root. On first discovering the tuber 
of this plant, I suspected myself to have been imposed upon, and 
that either wilfully or by mistake, a wrong plant had been sent to 
me, but on referring to the Floricultural Magazine, I found 
by some remarks of the Editor, that the roots of this plant ought 
to be tuberous. Since then I have divided the tubers into several 
pieces. They grow on the top of each other; they do not 
spread laterally, but rise up or descend in a curious man¬ 
ner. The pieces which I divided, each having one or more 
eyes at the time exhibiting a disposition to, grow, continue 
to progress, though slowly, and are now under two inches in 
height, so that this year I expect to have no flowers. Had I 
been earlier acquainted with the habits of this plant, I might have 
turned it to account, by way of increasing it, had that been an 
object which I wished to attain : I am not aware, nor am I able 
to form any opinion of its habit, with respect to its mode of 
growth, that is, whether it be of free and rapid growth, or whether 
it be of slow and difficult culture. I find a strong temperature 
suits it best. When better known it will probably be found 
distinct from the Fuchsia. An Amateur. 


DRYTON GREEN, &c. 

The first article in the Gardeners Magazine for July, is a 
descriptive notice of the villa of Mrs. Lawrence, of Dryton 
Green, taken from the Suburban Gardener, a work which we 
have previously noticed in the Floricultural Magazine . In the 
prefatory remarks to this notice, an important hint is thrown out, 
professedly for young Gardeners, but is well deserving the serious 
consideration of a very different class of persons, and to whom it is 
of far more importance, than to young gardeners. The writer says 
the young gardener may learn from this, how little of the real 
merit of a place depends on its extent. We may say without fear 
of contradiction, that ninety-nine gardens in every hundred are 
too extensive for the means allowed for their support. This is an 
evil which is not likely to be checked by a speedy remedy, and 
until proprietors, as well as gardeners, are convinced of this, the 
evil will of course continue to increase, It is a common question 
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with gardeners on being engaged to a new situation, and we feel 
little doubt but it would be the first enquiry to be made, what is 
the extent of the place ? and should it happen to be renowned for 
its number of acres, the number and capacity of hot-houses, and 
other horticultural structures, he would be much more likely to 
undertake the management of this extensive place with a dozen 
men, than he would one of half the extent even with the same 
number of assistants. This, although the extreme of folly, is a 
prevailing evil, and one of the greatest hinderances with which the 
science of gardening has to contend. There is more enjoyment 
and pleasure in beholding one well grown plant, or one well kept 
acre of garden ground, than a hundred sickly plants, or twenty 
acres of garden ground badly kept. 

As an amateur, Mrs. Lawrence is enthusiastically devoted to 
the culture and collecting of new and choice plants : this is fully 
attested from the fact that she has had awarded to her thirty-two 
medals, during the short period of five years, obtained at the 
various exhibitions at the Chiswick Gardens, and at the monthly 
meetings of the same Society, held in their rooms in Regent- 
street. Such is the interest which she takes in the cultivation of 
New Holland and Cape plants, that whatever is new and interest¬ 
ing she instahtly purchases it, without reference to price. Mrs. 
Lawrence’s garden is under two acres in extent, it is numerously 
studded, with statues, vases, rockwork, rustic arches, fountains, 
basketwork, groups of flowering shrubs, pyramids of climbing 
roses, &c. &c., and contains hothouses for the culture of stove and 
greenhouse plants. 

There is a communication in the same work on woodpeckers, 
where the writer alludes to the fact, that owing to the ignorance 
of the habits of the many kinds of birds, persons may often 
wage a war of extermination against the whole of the feathered 
tribe, forgetting that while some feed on seeds and fruit, and 
are, therefore, destructive to garden crops; others subsist en¬ 
tirely on insects and their larvae, and ought, therefore, to be 
encouraged by every possible means. He says there are four 
species of woodpeckers in this country. The one most fre¬ 
quently met with is the green or laughing woodpecker. The 
next is the greater or spotted woodpecker; the less spotted 
*t#odpeeker; and the smaller or less spotted woodpecker | 
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all feed on insects which prey on wood, more especially the 
decayed parts. They breed in holes of trees, where they 
mostly resort at other times. The formation of the tongue of this 
bird, which, when within the bill is under an inch in length, is 
such, that when in search of its insect food, it is sometimes ex¬ 
tended along the small and tortuous holes in decayed wood, five 
inches or more. The tip of the tongue is furnished with short 
thick bristles, and is spoon shaped ; by means of these bristles 
the insects are dislodged with the greatest expedition and certainty. 
These birds never dig their holes in the sound part of the limber, 
and whenever these holes are discovered, it is sure evidence that 
the parts are in a state of decay. 

In an account of the growth of some tress in the park of the 
Marquess of Landsowne, ut Bo wood, by J. Spencer, there is 
an interesting fact stated, namely, that Pinus Pinaster, and 
Cednis Libani, have in a given number of years, when com¬ 
pared with several others of more common and rapid growing 
kinds of Pines, produced the greatest bulk of timber. 

In the Cesearian Nursery, in the Island of Jersey, Mr. Saunders, 
the occupier, says, the following plants have stood in the open 
ground, uninjured without any protection, during the whole of 
the late severe winter. Camellias, Fuchsias, &c., one of the 
former, the old variegatum, had produced upwards of 300 blooms 
in the course of the present spring. Also, Pittosporums, Fonta- 
nesias. Viburnum Cosmea, Yucca Eriobotrya, Myrtus Edwardsias. 
and many others less tender. Au ample list is given of tender 
plants traiued against a wall with a south aspect. In this list 
there are included Kennedya, Monophylla, Bignonia, Pandoras, 
on a wall with a western aspect, are, Josminums, Chimonanthus 
fragrans, &c., the latter flowered freely during the frost. 

Alexander Fortyth on forcing the cherry recommends that the 
soil should be that of the top spit from a loamy pasture, and about 
one-fifth part of the whole bulk of the border to consist of broken 
bricks or porus sandstone; this is for the purpose of keeping the 
border open, and to prevent it souring, as it is termed, by the 
frequent application of liquid manure, and that the border should 
be laid on about one foot in depth of broken stone. The kind 
recommended is the Morello, being a surer bearer than the May 
Puke. Mr. Forsyth says, the pruning and summer disbudding 
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suitable for Peach trees is equally well adapted for the Morello 
.Cherry, but very properly advises that the greatest possible care 
should be taken in the performance of this operation not to bruise, 
sprain, or in any way whatever to injure the bark. The slightest 
incession made in the latter will cause the part to gum and die, 
and not unfrequently prove destructive to the tree itself. The 
temperature of the cherry house should resemble a mild English 
spring, under an Italian sky, giving plenty of air without wind ; 
warmth without heat, with the healthful dews of a cloudless sky. 
And this he says may be accomplished by means of hot water 
when the quantity of piping is nearly double that usually in¬ 
troduced into hothouses. This is a most important hint which we 
would strongly recommend to the consideration of those who have 
intrusted to them the heating of hothouses. In one case where 
hot water has failed on account of the construction, or the parti¬ 
cular form of the apparatus, ninty-nine have failed owing to the 
limited quantity of piping. In introducing a small quantity of 
piping there is an appearance of saving in the expense of erection. 
This is, however, a fatal delusion, followed by consequences of 
the very worst kind. The following are some of these, and will 
be easily understood. When the quantity of piping is large in 
proportion to the area to be heated, the desired temperature is of 
course maintained in the hothouse, while the water is less intensely 
heated than when a limited quantity is used. The consequence 
of this is, the fire under the boiler does not require to be kept 
burning so fiercely, the water being also at a lower temperature, 
the caloric generated in the furnace is more completely absorbed 
by the comparatively low temperature of the water with which it 
is in contact, and, therefore, less heated air passes up the chimney, 
so that here their is an obvious economizing of fuel. When on 
the contrary, the piping is small it becomes necessary to keep the 
fire burning at an intense heat, so that the speedy destruction of 
the boiler, the furnace door, and brick work, in fact, the whole 
aparatus is the unavoidable result. In practice, we think, but 
little importance need be attached to the difference between the 
air of a hothouse, the temperature of which is raised to a given 
height by hot water pipes, varying fifty or even a hundred de¬ 
grees ; were this the case, it would be a strong argument against 
Mr. Pelkin’ft foolish system of heating by means of small tubes 
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with the water raised to a temperature of nearly ($00 degrees. In 
using an apparatus heated to this degree the waste of fuel must be 
immense. 

To return to Mr. Forsyth, he says, the want of success in 
forcing the Cherry is mainly attributable to the borders being 
improperly drained, thereby preventing the free escape of all 
superfluous moisture, and the want of proper attention to air and 
water. With regard to temperature, he says, he should always 
begin at 40 degrees, flower and stove at 50 degrees, and swell off 
at 66 degrees of artificial heat, allowing 10 degrees of higher tem¬ 
perature during sun shine. 

In an article by John Machray, Gardener at East Sutton Park, 

. on the pruning and general culture of the filbert, he recommends 
pruning the same way as is practised on the gooseberxy, keeping 
the tree open in the centre, and preventing them from rising 
higher than five or six feet in height. All suckers are carefnlly 
grubbed from their roots ; and, when properly treated in this way, 
they produce twelve or fourteen cwt. per acre; and in that neigh¬ 
bourhood, in a plantation belonging to Mrs. Porter, at Sutton 
Valence, are sixteen hundred trees planted twelve feet apart. 

Taking Bees in India .—This is performed with perfect safety 
by the operator having previously rubbed the exposed parts of bis 
body with what is there called toolsy (black ocymum of botanists). 

It is not generally known that in the process of kyanising 
the effect extends no further than the outer crust of the plank* 
Numerous and varied experiments have proved this to be the case. 
Kyanising is not, therefore, of the slightest benefit to limber, if, 
after being submitted to this process, the surface is cut or even 
planed. 

Some lengthened communications quotations, &c., appear in the 
miscellanious department of this excellent Magazine, relative to 
the management of bees, shewing the different opinions entertained 
by bee fanciers relative to Mr. Nutt’s system of bee management, 
and the conclusion at which we arrive, judging from the evidence 
before us, is certainly in favour of Mr. Nutt’s hive. Most of our 
readers are no doubt aware of the construction and the advantages 
of Mr. Nutt’s hive over the one in general use. In Nutt’s hive 
the honey can at any time be removed without destroying the 
bees. Swahning can also be prevented by pfopei* attention W 
vemiktietii 
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NOTB6 MADE DURING A GARDENING TOUR. 

BT THK EDITOR* 

Woburn Abbey, April 26th* 

We visited this princely place on our return from London; and 
here also the devastation committed by the severe frosts among 
the half hardy out door shrubs was more or less conspicuous, par¬ 
ticularly in the Heath Garden, where the remains of many of 
these ornamental shrubs were to be seen, the stems of which were 
several inches in diameter, but completely killed to the ground. 
In the succulent house, which is here a prominent feature of the 
place, there is an extensive collection of these highly curious and 
interesting plants, among which are many new and undescribed 
species. The house itself forms one of the largest divisions of 
the ample and elegant range now in course of completion, being 
three hundred feet in length, and varying in breadth from twenty 
to thirty feet, except the centre house, which is an octagon, and 
designed for the culture of palms, plantains, &c. The range is 
glass on both sides, to within two feet of the ground; a walk 
extends along the centre, the effect of which is very good, the 
plants rising and overhanging the path on each side. The rich 
architectural embellishments of the front of this extensive struc¬ 
ture gives to it a noble and imposing appearance. The ascending 
ground on the south front is, however, disadvantageous in point 
of general effect; in this respect, probably, our friend Mr. Forbes 
will advise his noble and liberal employer to remove the defect: 
it will then be unsurpassed or even equalled by any thing of the 
kind in the kingdom. In a lower part of the pleasure ground, at 
a short distance to the south-east of this noble range of plant 
houses, is a rock work in course of formation, near which is a 
piece of ornamental water, the whole being surrounded with neatly 
kept lawn, and backed by a young but thriving Pinatum. The 
stone for the rock work has been brought from Devonshire, and 
many of the rude blocks were very large. In the Pinatum we ob¬ 
served Pinus insignia, P. caneriensis, and P. longifolia, they were 
not quite killed by the severe frost, but much injured. Aurecaria 
imbricate, quite fresh and green in the foliage, without any cover 
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whatever, Aurecaria Brazilensis in the same situation, and 
covered upwards of twenty inches in thickness with boards and 
dry fern, was so much injured as left but little hope of its reco¬ 
very. In passing along the walks of the pleasure ground, we 
were struck with a very simple, and ingenious contrivance for 
stopping, or placing in, footpaths a difficulty of frequent occurrence 
about those places where mechanics are employed. It consisted 
of a ball, or round piece of wood, nine or ten inches in diameter, 
through which were placed three rods of wood, about the thickness 
of an ordinary hoe or rake handle; these being made to pass 
through at an acute angle with each other, their extremities were 
at equal distances apart, and, therefore, whatever way it was 
turned, the same appearance and obstruction was presented to the 
passenger. On the south-east of the pleasure ground and near 
the abbey stands what is termed the Chinese dairy, fitted up in the” 
most elegant and costly style. Some of the milk dishes, most of 
which are China, cost upwards of a hundred pounds. The Erica 
house is elevated, and underneath is a covered way, connecting 
various outbuildings and offices, situate between the abbey and 
the pleasure ground. The heath house is narrow, with a span 
roof, having the path in the centre, with slightly elevated stages 
on each side, adapted for the growth of plants under three or four 
feet in height. At the extreme end is an anti-room, containing a 
small library of Botanical Works; and opposite the entrance 
door, on a line with the footpath, is a splendid Mirror, seven feet 
by five, which adds to the apparent extent of the house. Near to 
this, and facing a French flower garden, but at some distance 
from the abbey, is a spacious Sculpture Gallery, the interior of 
which is supported by eight antique columns of solid marble, and 
contains a large collection of the finest specimens of the art 
Contiguous to this gallery is a large conservatory, or greenhouse, 
filled with many fine old plants, and some of the newer and more 
robust kinds, such as Camellias, Rhododendrons, Acacias, Azallias, 
&c. The collection of Orchidaceous plants is also rapidly increas¬ 
ing ; amongst the recent additions we noticed a very interesting 
species of Cattleya, the stems were upwards of three feet in height, 
and the leaves, there being only two or three at the extremity of 
each stem, were nearly twelve inches long, and three in breadth. 
In the various propagating houses, and other nursery departments. 
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were many of the new and rare plants of recent introduction. In 
the succulent house, already noticed, we observed a fine plant of 
Cerius nycticalis, with large white flowers; Cerius speciosa alba, 
with pure white flowers. The kitchen and forcing garden is not 
leas complete than the botanical and ornamental department. 
The forcing houses are nearly new, they are very elegant, and 
are built on the most approved principles. In one of the borders 
of the kitchen garden a collection of choice pears are cultivated as 
standards, trained in the form of pyramids, and rising to the 
height of ten feet or upwards. The whole of the branches are 
bent downwards, presenting a curious pendulous appearance. 
This latter circumstance is deemed of great importance in the 
culture of this fruit, and is found to cause productiveness at a 
much earlier age than by any other mode of treatment. Woburn 
Abbey may be said to be celebrated for its willow garden ; its grass 
garden; its collection of succulent plants; its collection of Cape 
heaths; and shortly will be added to these, one of the finest ranges 
of plant hoqpes in the kingdom. As a practical gardener Mr. 
Forbes is eminently successful ; nor is he less so as an author, of 
which there is ample testimony, in his very excellent practical 
and useful book the “ Hortus Woburnensis,” and other works on 
Gardening. 

Editor. 


ON THE CULTURE OF CELERY. 

BT k QAEDBNKE OF THB OLD SCHOOL. 

The introduction of this plant into the quarters of the kitchen 
garden, and the uses to which it is now so extensively and variably 
applied, both as an esculent vegetable, and a s&llad herb, render 
this plant At once an object of peculiar interest, and deserving the 
especial attention of all whose business it is in any way to pro¬ 
vide for the demands of the cook and the housekeeper, with whom 
this much and deservedly esteemed plant is in almost daily requisi¬ 
tion. My object is less that of pointing out the particular and 
proper seasons for sowing the seeds, and the raising of early and 
late crops, than that of stating a few general remarks bearing 
immediataly on its culture. The seeds may, of course, be sown 

VOL. hi. i 
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from the first of February to the first of April, depending entirely 
whether late or early crops are required. I have nothing particular 
to remark, with regard to the mode of raising and forwarding the 
young plannts ; all I would contend for here, is, that eve,y means 
should be adopted to forward them with all possible speed. At the 
season of planting (from the firstjof May to the middle of June) I 
dig the trenches two feet deep, and about eighteen inches wide, this 
is filled about fifteen inches deep of well rotted manure, when trodden 
down very firm, it is covered two or three inches with the finest 
and most pulverized parts of the soil taken from the surface of the 
ground, not the part dug out of the trench. With respect to 
planting, I may mention, that in raising the young plants, they 
ought to be transplanted from the seed bed, on a thin layer of 
manure, from two to three inches in depth ; it ought to be quite 
rotten, and made smooth and firm ; this layer of manure is thinly 
covered with earth, and the young plants being pricked into it, at 
about four inches apart each way, are, at the season of planting 
into the ridges, readily lifted by cutting the manure into squares^ 
with one plant in the centre of each square, the plants are thus 
removed without the slightest injury to the roots. 

When the plants have commenced growing freely, which will 
generally be towards the end of June or beginning of July. They 
ought to be abundantly supplied with water. They, of course, re¬ 
quire close attention in watering during the time they are first 
planted; but during this, all that is necessary is to keep the ground 
moist. But as soon as they shoot up and grow freely, they must 
be very copiously supplied with water, if the object be to grow the 
plants to a large size and of good quality. 

It may not be known to all, that Celery is the poisonous and 
worthless weed so common in rank soils by the sides of wet ditches, 
where it can obtain at the same time abundant food and moisture. 
It is a semi-aquatic. It, therefore, requires, when grown to per¬ 
fection, to be kept saturated with moisture. 

A Gardener of the Old School. 


ON THE MODES OF CULTURE AND COOKING THE EGG PLANT. 


•T JOHN WILLIAMS. 

As many persons grow the Egg Plant as an ornamental annual 
for the decoration of their greenhouses and stoves, those who 
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have them in quantity, which is sometimes the case, may not be 
aware that they are eatable, and may indeed be so cooked, as to 
render them not only eatable, but quite agreeable. I have fre- 
quently used them, and have adopted the following method in 
dressing them. In order to destroy the bitter taste common to 
all the kinds, split each fruit lengthways into three pieces, slight 
and numerous incisions are then made in the skin, and rubbed 
full of salt, after which, they are allowed to stand for several hours. 
They are then placed in water to extract the salt, and may then 
be considered fit for use, and may be fried with butter, pepper, and 
bread crumbs. 

To grow this plant, nothing more is required than that generally 
bestowed on other tender annuals. The seeds may be raised in a 
hotbed, in pans, or pots, and may be planted at the bottom of a 
south wall about the end of May or beginning of June. 

John Williams. 


LETTER FROM JOHN NEWMAN, ESQ., CURATOR OF THE ROYAL 
GARDENS, MAURITIUS, TO MR. COOPER, WENTWORTH 
HOUSE, ON THE PACKING OF PLANTS AND SEEDS IN¬ 
TENDED FOR LONG VOYAGES, WITH OTHER INTERESTING 
REMARKS. 

I received your kiud letter of Dec. 15th, 1836, with the two 
boxes containing vine cuttings, pines, and seeds ; the vines came 
in tolerable good order, and four of the pines were alive, the rest 
rotted; and the seeds, which came at the proper time for sowing, 
all were mildewed, and not one came up ; they were placed in the 
hold of the vessel, and, however they may be packed, in this situa¬ 
tion, I invariably find seeds to be destroyed by the heat and 
moisture of the hold. Should you have an opportunity of sending 
me some pines again, a couple of each sort would be sufficient. I 
conld wish crowns or sucker packed dry, and the case perforated 
with as many holes as possible, and the holes to be half an inch 
in diameter; but if they could be sent by n captain who would 
keep them in the cabin, they might be packed in a common 
wicker basket, and the basket suspended to keep the rats (if they 
have any) from eating them. In this manner, I brought with me 
frottt England, in 1835, about fifty phtif* (but ail the coramert 
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Queen), and I did not loose one; they were yellow, and appa¬ 
rently dried up, but by exposing them gradually to the air, and 
afterwards planting them, I have raised my present stock. I have 
now in my experimental garden above five thousand Queens, and 
next year I hope to throw c!l rhe common sorts of the island away. 
But the Jamaica, smooth Antigua or Havannah, Black Antigua, 
New Providence, and other fine sorts you have in England, which 
I am not yet in possession of. although I have at many times, 
from Sion, Kew, dec., plants sent me, but through the carelessness 
of the masters of vessels, they never arrive safe. So much for 
Bromelia ananes. Your Dahlias arrived in excellent order; and 
the vines could not have been packed better. 1 attribute the whole 
neglect to the master of the ship, but he did not know the contents. 
But seeds should never be packed with living plants. By the 
Alexander, Captain W. Ramsay, I send you a case of plants, 
which, with us, are remarkable either for their beauty or foliage, 
viz.—two Rosa Edwardii, this beautiful rose is in flower with us 
the whole year, and, in fact, as far as regards the smell, we care not 
for cultivating any other. I have heard that some of those I sent 
to Kew had flowered, but like the cabbage rose in England, they 
never burst well. I attribute it to having been exposed too much 
in the greenhouse; I think with a little good management it 
might be made a desirable rose to force; it is scarcely credible the 
number of flowers which each branch bears. One Myristica 
moschata, a large and fine fruited variety; one Myristica sylves- 
tris; one Spathodea zanzabarinsis ; three Musa poradisiaca, one 
of our best plantains, and will produce fruit within the twelve 
months, I thiuk this might be a desirable plant for your kitchen 
garden department. We generally obtain suckers of six inches in 
diameter iu the stem, and plant them at five or six feet distance ; I 
have had 212 fruit from one stem ; they do not thrive so well when 
in pots or boxes; one Sagruffia; one Rubiacese chazalia, beautiful 
large white flowers ; oue Bertiera rufa, Euterpe, species Cissus 
fragrarise folius Boj; one Composite, fol. aurictilatis, handsome 
plant from Madagascar; one Eugenia, fol. amplis, flor. majus, 
native of our woods, but scarce—Rubiaceae betiera; one Rubiacea 
—Collea floribunda Bag. (the Bignonia caulifioraof other authors) 
has beautiful foliage and flowers; one Strav&dium acutangulum ; 
one Ochna Mauritiaua; one Arthrophyllum of Madagascar* I an 
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told the flower of this splendid bignonia is very handsome, it is a 
native of Madagascar ; I only received it last year; I am informed 
that there are sometimes six joints to each leaf. I hope this will 
prove another species. Two Tanaecium pinnatum, a very large 
tree, the pendulous racemes of flowers are sometimes nine feet 
long; one Polypodium Wildenowii, and five other filices, eight 
sorts of Orchidese and aloe leptocaulon Boj., a new species from 
Madagascar. I am in hopes, from the fine time they have to 
pass the Cape of Good Hope, all will arrive safe in England. 
This is the first opportunity I have had of sending plants by way 
of Liverpool; but I ought to have answered your letter. I should 
have selected a few seeds, nutmegs, &c., but I have been an in¬ 
valid, and am still, so that I could not go out to collect them; and 
from the great number of insects we seldom keep any by us. You 
will doubtles say, why he might have sent out one of his people 
to collect them ; but you will be satisfied when I tell you that my 
assistant can neither write nor read, knows nothing of botany 
whatever, and I am reduced to ten hands, (native blacks) equal to 
about three Englishmen ; but I am in hopes as we have now a 
committee for the garden, things will go on better. They have 
recommended to Government the necessity of having twenty per¬ 
sons, and the Governor has approved of it. It is really heart¬ 
breaking to see this splendid garden going to ruin. I told you, 
I believe, that I had formed an experimental garden for growing 
different kinds of fruits and vegetables; but since I wrote you last 
I have been deprived of the water, which has thrown me back, 
but I hope it will prove of great service to the Colony. Our fruits, 
except mangoes and Litchies, alligator pears, and a few others are 
bad; we have not an orange worth eating. Should you have an 
opportunity of sending me a couple of sorts of orange trees, either 
from cuttings, layers, or grafts, I shall feel obliged, and a few 
handsome Mexican flower seeds, and a passiflora, or other hand¬ 
some new plants to us. We have P. racemosa, and cmrulea-race- 
mosa as weeds. I lost P. grandiflora last year. Cactus and aloe, 
packed dry in a box, would be acceptable. Pray mention the 
names of any plants you may want; if for the forcing houses, you 
would like different sorts of fruit trees, I will send some with 
pleasure. I am expecting to open a correspondence with some of 
the natives of Madagascar! when I hope to resell \hrit 
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splendid orcbideae; we have but few showy species, and they 
are becoming very scarce and difficult to obtain. I have been 
wishing to get leave to return to England for a year or so, but I 
have no person with whom the care of the garden could be en¬ 
trusted. I assure you a residence of so many years in a tropical 
climate is very injurious to the constitution, although for the 
tropics, we have a healthy climate; and what makes it more 
desirable to the lovers of Flora, they may go into the woods or 
waters without apprehending any danger from wild beasts, or 
hurtful animals of any description; in fact, in this respect, we 
may be compared to old Ireland. I have not heard from dear 
Kew for a long time; I understand Mr. Forrest has purchased 
Malcolm's Nursery. I wish you would send me a cake of new 
mushroom spawn; I have had it out yearly from Ronald's, Lee, 
and others, but never could succeed ; if you would pack the half 
of it dry in a bottle, and make it air-tight, perhaps it might suc¬ 
ceed. I hope to be able to send you a few seeds before I can 
expect an answer to this. 

John Newman. 

Royal Gardens, Mauritius, Feb . 1 6 th, 1838. 

[ By the kindness of our excellent friend and neighbour, we are enabled 
to publish this interesting letter. It wiU be found to contain many 
useful bints, which may be of value to those who are in the h&bit of 
receiving or sending seeds or plants to foreign countries.—E d.] 


REFERENCE TO PLATE XXX. 


HOUTZ1A MEXICANA, Mexican Hoitzia. (Fia. 1.) 

OEO. SCaOPUULAmiNBJB. CLASS rSKTANDBlA MONOOTNIA. 

This is a neat and compact habited half shrubby plant, of easy culture, 
requiring the protection of the greenhouse during winter, but growing and 
dowering freely in a sheltered border throughout the summer months. The 
plant from which our figure was taken, flowered in the rich collection of Mrs. 
Lowe and Co., of the Clapton Nursery, and is one of the most valuable addi¬ 
tions that have for some time been made to this class of showy border flowers. 
It is readily propagated by cuttings of tho young and tender shoots, placed 
in sand,in a slight bottom beat, and covered with a bell gloss. With us it 
is now growing freely, in an open border in a sheltered part of the garden. 

In the Appendix to the Botanical Register , Dr. Lindley speaks of this plant 
in the following terms. “ This charming plum, which has been 50 long u 
desideratum* has at length bletiimed in the garden of Thomas Harris; Esq^ 
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of K ; n~sbury. The blossoms were sent me on the first of February, when, 
owi u> (he season, they had gained but little colour. It will be found that 
the summer flowers are of the most brilliant red, and that the plant itself is 
one of the most beautiful of the Mexican Flora." 

GLADIOLUS ODORUS, Sweet smelling Corn-flag, 

OBD. XBIDBJB. CLASS TftlANDRIA MONOOYNIA. 

A specimen of this plant was kindly sent us some time ago by Mr. Smith, 
of the Botanic Garden, Hull, accompanied by the following note. “You 
will herewith receive the flowers of a Gladiolus, which I had from the Hon* 
and Rev. W. Herbert, marked “ fine" and in Sweet’s Catalogue, I find one 
from Spofforth called G. odor us. The present species is certainly one of ths 
most powerful, as well as the most agreeable smelling greenhouse plants I 
am acquainted with. One pot of it in flowei, gave to our large greenhouse 
the most delightful odour, and it was severald ays before 1 discovered that this 
was the plant from which it was proceeding. It has been some days in flower, 
it is now on the decline; but it is its fragrance and not the brillianoy of its 
colours that is its great recommendation. You are, at all events, at liberty 
to make what use of it you may think proper, as I believe it has not yet 
appeared in any publication. Most of the species of this genus, and indeed, 
it may be said, the whole genera included in the order Iridess, are comprised 
of plants of great beauty. They are sometimes known by the appellation of 
Ensaue. With few exceptions, they are of easy culture, many of the kinds 
are found adorning the pastures and banks of streams, in Europe, America, 
and Siberia, others inhabit barren deserts of the same countries, displaying 
their gorgeous, but fugetive flowers; others again, consisting for the most 
part of Sisyrinchium and its allies, are found on the cooler parts of the South 
Sea Islands; and lastly, a large proportion constitute the chief herbage of 
the arid plains of Southern Africa. 

Gladiolus odorus, we doubt not, maybe grown with perfect safety and 
success in a sheltered border. 

On the genus Gladiolus, we find Mr. Herbert has the following remark. 
"The genus Gladiolus ought to be divided into at least, two sections,or sub- 
genera. I consider a sub-genus to be such a portion of any genus as will 
not mingle with the rest, and has some distinctive appearance, but insuffi¬ 
cient to induce a belief of their original diversity. Seedling gladioli will 
flower often the first autumn; the best treatment is to sow the seed in pots, 
and give them shelter till the seedlings are pretty strong, and then turn out 
the ball unbroken into the border, where they will produce a crowded nosegay 
of flowers of various shades of colours. 

“It is not, however, by crossing different species or local varieties of plants 
only, that the cultivator may add to the beauty of his collection. Much may 
be done undoubtedly, by crossing judiciously the finest seminal varieties of 
such plants as have been already improved in our gardens, and are disposed 
to break into a multiplicity of forms and colours. 

“ It is to be observed, that in some cases the seminal varieties of plants 
preserve themselyes almost as distinct in their generations as if they were 
separate species; for instance, the cultivated double hollyhocks, of whiob, at 
least, the orange, the yellow, the white, the black, the red, and the pinks, 
may be raised with certainty, by seeds from plants of the several colours, 
although planted near together in the garden; and it is probable, that if 
gardeners were to take the trouble of crossing them with the pollen of plants 
of a different colour, a greater multiplicity of hues would be procured. In 
carnations also, seedlings have a great disposition to follow the colour ef the 
parent plant. I have had greater success than any other person in raising 
from seed double camellias of various tints and appearance, and some of the 
best have been produced either from single flowers or plaints, raised fro m 
single ones impregnated by the pollen of double flowers, preferring, where it 
can be got, the pollen that is borne on a petal. The new seedlings that 
flowered with me ia one spring for the first time, were, nine full double, three 
•emidouble, of which one was very fine, and only three single, but such an 
unusual result is not to be obtained without particular attention to the mode 
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of treating the mother plant while in flower and seedling: the method which 
I have adopted, being to keep it in confined air, with a superabundance of 
water, even to the detriment of its health, and to prevent it from making 
young shoots in a great measure, if not entirely, by which means an exube¬ 
rant degree of nutriment is forced to the seed vessel. The reason that the 
seedlings raised by some Nurserymen are so very inferior, is, that their plants 
are in Ore most luxuriant growth; and it cannot be expected, that seed 
gathered from individuals growing with freedom and vigour, should not be 
more disposed to reproduce the natural form of the plant, than to yield the 
fine cultivated varieties which are to be obtained from them wheu almost 
diseased by repletion." 

GLOXINIA YOUNGIANA, Mr. Young'* Gloxinia. 

ORD. GESNBRJEC. CLASS DI DTK AM IA GYM NOS PREMIA. 

This is one of the finest Gloxinias we have seen, and for its possession we 
are indebted to Mr. Barnes, Gardener to George Ward Norman, Esq. Brom¬ 
ley Common, Kent, who kindly presented us with a flower and a leaf; from 
the latter we have obtained several plants. It would appear that this plant 
had originated with Mr. Young, of Epsom Nursery, or he had at least been 
the first to possess a stock of it. Of its origin, we know nothing 
more that we have Btated above. The genus contains several species and 
numerous varieties of great beauty. They are readily raised from seed, and 
have a strong tendency to run into varieties; some pretty kinds have been 
produced in this garden, but nothing equal to the one now under considera¬ 
tion. 

SIPHOCABIPYLUS BICOLOR, Two coloured Siphocampylus. 

ORD. LOBBUACEjE. CLASS PENTANDRIA MONOOTNIA. 

We are indebted to our neighbours, Messrs. Fisher, Holmes and Co. of the 
Handsworth Nursery, near Sheffield, for the opportunity of figuring this new 
and pretty plant It is a native of Georgia, United States, and was collected 
by Mr. Alexander Gorden, a most zealous Botanical collector, to whom our 
gardens are indebted for many new and valuable plants, including the beau¬ 
tiful Gardoquia Hookeri. 

It succeeds well in the greenhouse, or in a sheltered situation against a 
south wait 

The first time we saw this plant in flower, it was treated as a stove plant 
in a hothouse, where the temperature was very high, the colour of the flowers 
were, therefore, dull, and the high character we had heard given of it was by 
no means borne out by the specimen in question. We have, however, seen 
it since under more favourable circumstances, and we are now glad to state 
that we consider it a very ornamental and graoeful plant, deserving the ut • 
most care of the amateur and general cultivator. Messis. Fisher, Holmes, 
and Co. have plants of this showy border flower on sale at very low prices. 
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DELPHINIUM INTERMEDIUM, va>. PALMATIFIDUM, Dark purpi. 

variable lark-epur. [J?of , Reg* 

WAT. ORD. 1AWUWCCLACBW VOLTA If DRIA TRIOTN1A. 

Nearly all the lark-spurs are tall strong growing herbaceous plants, most of 
which are, however, plants of very great beauty, and are peculiarly well 
adapted for shrubberies and other parts of the pleasure ground, where strong 
growing plants are required to mix with flowering shrubs. The flowers of 
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this variety, are light azure blue, and are ptoduced during Juue and* July. 
The plant attains the height of five or six feet. 

EPIMEDIUM VIOLACEUM, Violet-flowered Barren wort. | Paxton's Muff. 

NAT. OUD. BERBSRI DE.E. CLASS TBTRANLRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Several new species belonging to this very graceful and beautiful genus, 
have been recently brought to this country from China. The pretty little 
plant in question, os the name implies, has light purple or violet coloured 
(lowers, with small heart shaped foliage. It is supposed to be hardy, but this 
is not fully ascertained; it succeeds well when grown in the greenhouse, in a 
light loamy soil. 

PYRUS ARBUTIFOLIA, A r Lulus-leaved Aronia. | Bot , Mag . 

NAT. ORD. ROSACK.E. CLASS ICOS.VNDRIA DI PBXTAQINIA. 

A very large number of the plants comprehended in this natural and very 
ornamental order, are remarkable for their tendency to sport and assume forms 
exceedingly variable. This peculiarity is especially observable in the follow¬ 
ing genera, Crataegus, Pyrus, Mespilus, with many others, but none more so 
than the common rose or type of the order. "The plaut in question is like 
most of the genus, ornamental, and merits careful cultivation. The shoots ore 
slender and rather graceful; the foliage is entire, lanceolate, slightly serrated. 
The flowers are white and very abundant. 

CENTAUREA DEPRESSA, Prosterate centaurey. [Fof. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. COMl’ORIT.E, CLASS SYNGKNESIA FRUSTRANEA. 

This is a straggling annual of moderate beauty, with flowers of n lighter 
and livelier blue than our common blue bottle, so frequent in com fields, to 
which this plant is nearly allied. Native of Iberia and Persia, and flowered 
for the first time in the Glasgow Botanical Garden. 

GESNERIA TUBEROSA, tuberous-rooted Gesneria, [ Bot . Mag, 

NAT. OED. GBSXE8ACK.F.. CLASS D1DYNAMIA G YMNOSPKRMIA. 

As nearly all the plants belonging to this genus are tuberous rooted, we thiuk 
some other character less common and more applicable to the plant io ques¬ 
tion, might have been selected. The leaves of this interesting plant are very 
large, the foot-stilks of which, rise from the summit of the tube. The 
scarlet flowers also springing from the same point, are supported on numerous 
spurious little stems, with three or four flowers on each. This plant was 
introduced to this country from the Berlin Garden, in 1834, by Dr. 
Graham. It is a stove plant, and flowers during autumn. 

RHODODENDRON NUDIFLORUM, var. SCINTELLANS (HYBRI- 
DUM,) Sparkling Rhododendron, l Bot. Mag, 

NAT. OBD. ERICBjE. class obcandru monogynia. 

We do not know a ringle variety of the genus Rhododendron or Azalea, 
that does not deserve cultivation; it is, therefore, saying but little, to assure 
our readers thtt we thiuk this a very ornamental and desirable plant. It is 
perfectly hardy, and of easy culture. The flowers are scarlet, or very deep 
orange. This variety originated with the indefatigable and most successful 
calibrator of this tribe, Mr. Go wen, gardener at High Clcre, who says it is a 
seedling variety, from Azalea Coccinea, variety Major, impregnated by the 
pollen of Azalea Pontica. 

ENKI4NTHUS RETICULATUS, Ketted-leaved Enkianthus . [Faxon’s Mag. 

NAT. ORD. ER1CE*. CLASS DKCANDBIA MONOGYNIA. 

This is a scarce, and certainly a very beautiful plant. The foliage and 
shoots have soaio resemblance to tho^e of the Camellia. The flowers are nume¬ 
rous, ratber small boll shaped, of a white colour; with red loot-stalks. Mr. 
Paxton says, for the figure of tbb extremely beautiful plant, we are obliged to 
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Messrs. Lucorabe, Pince, and Co., of the Exeter Nursery, in whose Nursery it 
flowered daring the whole of last December and January. It is a. plant of 
easy culture, and succeeds well in the border of the conservatory, in a com¬ 
post of loam and peat earth. It is a native of China. 

IPOMJEA BONARIENS1S, Buenos Ayres Iponuea. [Bot. Mag . 

NAT. ORD. CONVOLVULACBA. CLASS BBNTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

This is a handsome twiner, with pale lilac flowers, discovered by Mr 
Tweedie, on ditch banks, about Buenos Ayres, and by whom seeds were sent 
to this country, in 1826. He says it has a large tuberous root It requires 
the temperature of the stove, and flowers during August. 

NEMESIA FLORABUNDA, Many-flowered Nenussia. \Bot. Reg. 

NAT. ORD. 8CROPHULARIAC*. CLASS DIDYNAMJA ANOIOSPtRMIA. 

This is a slender growing annual, about a foot in height, with opposite 
heart-shaped leaves, and white and purple coloured flowers, resembling Col- 
lensia bicolor. It succeeds well in a sheltered border, in the open ground,and 
should be sown about the middle of March. 

SALVIA CANESSENS, Hoary Sage. I Bot. Reg. 

NAT. ORD. LANUACBJB. CLASS DIANDBIA MONOGYNIA. 

A hardy herbaceous plant, with purple flowers. The leaves are covered 
with a whitish wool, and is recommended os particularly well adapted for rock 
work. It is a native of Caucasus, and was sent to this country by Professor 
C. A. Meyer. 

PHALiENOPSIS AMABILIS, the Indian Butteify Plant. [Bot. Reg. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDKJE. CLASS GYNANDRXA MONANDRIA. 

A rare epiphyte, a native of Manilla, introduced into this country by Mr. 
Cuming. This is the first time which this very beautiful plant has flowered 
in Europe. Dr. Lindlcy says, “ The curious form of the flowers, the graceful 
way in which they hang down from below the leaves, their large size, and the 
brilliant whiteness of their broad leathe-y petals, give this species a most 
striking and uncommon appearance.” In cultivation, it is found to succeed 
the best when fixed on pieces of wood, and suspended from tho roof of tht 
stove. The wood should be in a decaying state, so that the roots may fiud 
moisture in the softer and decaying [parts; or the roots ought to be covered 
with moss. The plant in question, is in the possession of Messrs. Rollinson, 
of Tooting. 

EPIDENDRON VIRIDI PURPUREUM, Purplish green Epidendrum. 

[Bot. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. ORCBfDBAS. CLASS OYKANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

This is a very pretty flowered species, with stout upright leafy stems. The 
flowers are green and purple, an 1 are produced at the extremity of the nodding 
flower stem. It is a native of Jamaica, and was introduced from thence by 
Mrs. Horsfall, of Liverpool, who kindly presented it to the Botanic Garden 
of Glasgow. 

DENDROB1UM DENSIFLORUM, Dense-flowered Dendrohinm. 

NAT. OBD. ORCHIDEJC. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

The stems are thick, fleshy, and horizontal, with large oval alternate fleshy 
leaves. The raceme of flowers is large and pendulous, and the flowers them¬ 
selves are of various shades of orange, and very numerous. This plant was 
found on the Khoseea Hills, by John Gibson, botanical collector to his Grace 
the Dnke of Devonshire. 

“ All or the greater number of the species of Dendrobium, flowers in India 
*n the hot or dry season, which is succeeded by the rainy season, when they 
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make their shoots, and during the cold or winter season, they have a period of 
repose. They thus enjoy three seasons, while in this country we have four, 
the autumnal quarter not being known there. The different seasons of India 
being thus so well known, it is by no means difficult to imitate them in our 
hothouses, and by attending to these simple rules, we should be enabled to 
flower the various species of Dendrobium more abundantly than any other 
genus of Orchidacese; besides which, we might easily induce them to flower in 
this couutry at Any season of the year.”— Paxton's Mag. 

PHAIUS ALBUS, white-flowered Phaiue. [ Paxton's Mag. 

MAT. OBD. ORCUIDKJE. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

An exceedingly beautiful plant, with white flowers. The labellum only 
being coloured with purple streaks of the most exquisite and delicate forms. 
This was also found by Mr. Gibson, on the same range of hills with the pre¬ 
ceding, but at an elevation of three thousand five hundred feet, where it 
blossoms during the rainy season. 

TRITONIA FUCATA, Painted Tritonia. [J Sot. Reg. 

NAT. OBO. IBIDACE*. CLASS GINANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

A very showy and desirable plant, with flag leaves, with tube shaped scarlet 
yellow and purple flowers. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, from 
whence bulbs were received by the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert, about twenty 
years ago. In this gentleman's garden it succeeds well, in an open, but 
sheltered situation, on a south border; thriving alike in all kinds of soil, and 
increasing so rapidly, that last year hundreds of bulbs were dug up and de¬ 
stroyed. Although cultivated in the above garden for so many years, it has 
only now flowered for the first time in this country. Mr. Herbert says, “ At 
the end of last autumn, it occurred to me to have dung laid on the patches 
which were growing iu the garden-soil, and the result has been the production 
of a flower stem this summer.” He goes on to say, 14 I doubt not that manure 
is the requisite to make it flower freely.” 

ANIGOZANTHUS FLA VIDA, yellow haired A nigozanihut. 

MAT. OBD. HJBMODORACKjE • CLAES HBXANDBIA MONOGYNIA. 

A native of New Holland, from whence it was introduced to this country 
many years ago. This is a very interesting and curious plant, with flag leaves, 
and a large corymbe of green coloured tube shaped flowers. The plant from 
which the figure before us was taken, was raised by R. Mangles, Esq, from 
seeds which he obtained from the Swan River Colony. Dr. Lindley says, he 
shall soon publish a very striking variety by Mr. Mangles, with brilliaut 
scarlet and green flowers. 

It requires the protection of a greenhouse, and succeeds well in rich loam 
mixed with one-third sand and peat earth, to which a small quantity of dung 
should be added. It also thrives and grows freely, planted in the open border 
doriog summer, and with slight protection might endure our ordinary 
winters. 

FUNCKIA SIEBOLDIANA. Dr. SieboUTs Funckia. C Bot. Mag. 

NAT. OBD. HEMBBOCALLIDEiE. CLASS HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Another species of those plants, for the possession of which this country is 
indebted to the exertions of Dr. Siebold, by whom, along with many other 
valuable plants, it was brought from Japan. The leaves are radicle or rising 
from the ground, there beiug no stem. The foot stalks are several inches in 
length, and the leaves are oval and pointed at both ends. The flower scape or 
stem rises above the leaves, bearing eight or nine tube like flowers of a whitish 
purple col» «;r. Iia* season of flowering is July, and requires the protection of 
the greenhotiM’. 
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Plants Published but not Figured. 

DENDROBIUM FORMOSUM. 

This truly splendid plant is one of those numerous and in many instances 
beautiful plants,brought from the East Judies by Mr. Gibson, sent out as 
botanical collector by his Grace the Duke of Devonshire. In speaking of this 
plant, Dr. Eindlv) ub>u\is;—“The flowers grow at the end of a leafy stem, 
and are between three aud four inches in expansion, with every part, of tbo 
purest and most transparent white except one delicate lozenge shaped buff 
coloured blotch iu the centre of the lip.’*—“It has been sometimes said that 
the Flora of South America is richer in beautiiul orchidaceous plants than 
that of India, and an appeal has been made to the Cattleyas Kpidendra On- 
cidiums and Maxillarias of the former country. But 1 know of no South 
American species so admirably formed and coloured as ludia can produce in 
the case of Dendrobia of various kinds. Saccolabiums and species of the 
genera Phaius Vanda Coelogyne aud GramatophyHum of these Deudrobium 
formosum must stand among the foremost in point of beauty.” 

EPIDENDRUM IONOSUM. 

The flowers are rather large for an Epidcndrum and of a dull brown, aud so 
truly fragrant, that Dr. Lindley says, “The Western World need no violets 
where this charming plant is found,” imported from Ksscquibo by Messrs. 
I.oddige. 

SACIOLABIUM GEMMATUM. 

An exceedingly small flowered species, brought from the Knosera llills of 
India, by Mr. Gibson, to the collection at Chatsworth. 

EPIDENDRUM VES1CATUM. 

Nearly allied to E. equilans, with flowers of a greenish white colour. It is 
a native of Brazils, and is cultivated by Messrs. Loddigc 

ODONTOGLOSSUM CORDATUM. 

A native of Mexico, having yellow flowers richly blotched with brown. 
Thi* is very different from any of the species previously described. It has 
flowered for the first time with G. Barker, Esq. oJ Birmingham. 

EPIDENDRUM LIVIDUM. 

A native of Columbia, with unattractive flowers. Cultivated by Messrs. 
Lcddige. 

ONCIDIUM CONFRAGOSUM. 

This is cultivated by G. Barker, Esq. It is a native of Mexico, aud is of a 
faint straw colour delicately spotted with purple, 

MICROSTYLIS EXCAVATA. 

Also a native of Mexico, and cultivated by G. Barker, Esq. The flowers 
are green, aud not very attractive. 

MAXILLARIA BOOTI1II. 

Imported from Guatemala by G. Ure Skinner, Esq., and now cultivated in 
the orchideous collection under the care of Mr. Booth, at Sir Chas. Lemon's, 
Carelcw, where it flowered in May, 1838 The specific name is given in com¬ 
pliment to Mr. Booth 

FUCHSIA CYLINDRACEA. 

“ Pretty new species of Fuchsia, raised from Mexican weds by G. Barker, 
F.sq. of Birmingham. It belongs to the same set as Fuchsia microphylla and 
Thymifoiia, and lias cylindrical deep scarlet flowers about half an inch in 
length, ou very slender stalks au inch and half iu length.” 
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DENDROB1UM STUPOSUM. 

Imported from India, where it was found, by Mr. Gibson. It is now culti¬ 
vated at Chatsworlh, and at Messrs. Loddiges. The flowers are white, and is 
nearly allied to D. candidum. 

COMAIELINA ORCHIOIDES. 

Another Mexican plant, cultivated at Can-lew; a plant of but little beau ly, 
and interesting only in a botanical point of view. 

BROVON GEMENIFLORA. 

A beautiful bulbous plant, a native of li e mountains in Mexico. The 
flowers are orange and scarlet, and is found to succeed well in the green¬ 
house. Cultivated at Carclew. 

BATATAS BONARIENSIS. 

A convolvulaceous twining plant, a native of Buenos Ayres, aud cultivated 
by Messrs. Low and Co. of the Clapton Nursery. Appears to be intermediate 
between Ipornia horsfalliae and iusignis, and grows freely in the temperature of 
the greenhouse. 

ORN1THOGALUM GEMINIFLORUM. 

A small plant with bulbous roots, a native of Lima, sent from that couulry 
by John Macklean, Esq. to the Hou. and Kev. W. Herbert. The flowers ate 
small and white, aud resemble those of O. ochrolucutn. 

LC !A ALPINA. 

An epiphyte, resembling in b&bit the genus Aerides. It was found by Mr. 
Gibson at Nungklow, on the Khoseea hills, at an elevation of 4,000 feel 
above the sea. Snow frequently falls there during the cold season. 

BOLBOPHYLLUM UMBELLATUM. 

This, with the preceding, are both cultivated at Cbatsworth. Umbellatum 
is a plant of little beauty, of a dull brown colour. 

SACCOLABIUM DENSIFLORUM. 

An orchideous plant; a native of Manilla, sent home by Mr. Cuming. 


MISCELLANIES. 


The origin of wearing the leek, Allium porrum , on St. David's Day, can 
only be conjectured. Some have supposed the practice originated with a 
victory obtained by the Britons under Cadwallo, over the Saxons, March 1st, 
640, when the Welsh, wanting a mark of distinction, wore leeks in their caps. 
In the play of Henry V., Shakspeare mentions the ancient custom of their 
wearing this badge, in honour of their Saint. 

Mkteosidehls Flokabi nda. —In several situations this shrub is again 
springing from the bottom of the stems, severul inches above the ground. 
The roots had a slight protection of saw dust through the winter. Hakeu 
Susveolens has also stood on a border under a wall, with a south-west aspect, 
without the slightest injury. The plant was small, having been raised from 
seeds obtained from New South Wales. This plant does not always prove 
hardy in the same garden, it has been killed by the frost of the past 
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The carrion crow, corvus corone , is perhaps the moat generally known 
and least beloved of all our land birds; having neither melody of song, nor 
beauty of plumage, nor civility of manners to recommend him; on the con¬ 
trary, he is branded as a thief and a plunderer. Hated as he is by the farmer, 
watched and persecuted by almost every bearer of a gun, who all triumph 
in his destruction, had not Heaven bestowed on him intelligence and sagacity 
far beyond common, there is reason to believe that the whole tribe would 
have ceased to exist. The myriads of worms, moles, mice, caterpillars, grubs, 
and beetles which he destroys, are altogether overlooked ; but on account of 
his depredations among the poultry and game, no mercy is shown him. 

A circular has been recently addressed to the several botanical establish¬ 
ments in the country, soliciting information relative to the mode of raising 
the requisite funds, the rules adapted for their government, &c. &c. The 
queries thus proposed have been drawn up by several influential persons, prepa¬ 
ratory to the establishment of a “ National Garden,” in one of the parks of 
the metropolis. Attached to this circular are the names of several gentlemen 
well known and esteemed in the scientific world. 

Oxycanthus stricta is to a small garden or pleasure ground, where the 
extent is less than two thousand square yards, what the Lombardy poplar 
is in extensive park scenery. Its compact upright habit, with its dark green 
foliage, fit it, in a remarkable degree, to plant with small groups of round- 
headed shrubs, especially in connexion with buildings, or near the termina¬ 
tion of division walls. 

Perpetual Roses. —In this class the Stanwell Perfection is the earliest 
by a week or ten days. The foliage is small and light coloured, resembling that 
of the Scotch rose. The flowers arc numerous; at first of a neat flesh colour, 
but in attaining maturity, they become pure white. In the same class, 
Du Roi is the next in earliness. The colour is of a light purple, and very 
double. Both these varieties are admirably adapted for bedding, and 
would be in flower before most other kinds. 

Rosa Gallica, ob French Rose. —In this section, tho first to come into 
flower is rose amouroux. The flower is large, of a high purple, and very 
double. 

Moss Rose. —Here the single lilac is tho first in bloom. Tho colour is 
a very light rose, and a most profuse bloomer, but being single is not likely 
to be much admired as a rose. 

Scotch Roses. —There is little difference in the carliness of the numerous 
aud beautiful varieties of this section. Tho Queen of May probably shews 
its flowers tho first Some of the very attractive varieties are, Flora, semi- 
double; the base of the petal is dark purple, and very light at the extremity : 
this is very showy. Proserpine is flesh coloured, very double, and an 
abundant bloomer. William the Fourth is a semi-doublo variety, with 
French white flowers. The foliage is remarkably small, of a dark greeu, and 
exceedingly beautiful. Apollo is a pretty double variety; the colours are 
light, marked with purple. This does not open well. 

Pitcher Plant.— Of all the metamorphoses which the leaf is found to 
undergo, the singular productions called pitchers are the most curious, in 
the nepenthes, or true pitcher plant, the pitcher is placed at the extremity of 
a tendril, terminating a winged petiole. It is crowned with a membranous 
lid, which is closely shut in the early stages of its growth, but is afterwards 
raised, and does not again close the aperture. The pitchers, in some species, 
fcre six or seven inches in lengthy and have the lower portion of the inner 
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surface of a glandular structure, which is constantly secreting a sub acid 
liquid. In this liquid a number of insects are continually drowned, and, 
strange as the idea may seem, it has been conjectured that the providing of 
such animal manure for the plant is one object which these singular appen¬ 
dages were intended to accomplish. 

Linnseus,in his Philosophia Botanica , (§ 335,) has divided the solar flowers 
into two or three classes:—1. Meteoric flowers, which less accurately observe 
the hour of unfolding, but are expanded sooner or later according to tho 
clowdiness, moisture, or pressure of the atmosphere. 2. Tropical flowers, 
that open in the morning and closo in the evening every day; but the hour 
of their expanding becomes either earlier or later as the length of the day 
increases or decreases. 3. Equinoctial flowers, which expand at a certain 
and exacc hour of the day, and for the most part, close at another determinate 
hour.—Besides these particular hours of expansion, flowers have their almost 
certain months of effervescence. Hence snowdrops have sometimes been 
called the fair maids of February, the lily of the valley, the May lily, the 
wild chamomile, the May weed, and the pink, the gilliflower, or July flower. 
It has also been observed by Linnteus, that the thistle does not expand its 
flowers before the Summer solstice ; the grass of Parnassus before the hay- 
harvest, and that the Autumn crocus is the forerunner of cold and wintry 
weather. Do we not all look for the violet and primrose in Spring, and for 
the rose in Summer! And are not the words of the prophet of old as appli¬ 
cable to the flowers of the field, as they are to the fowls of the air! 

Limitations of Colour. —It has often been observed by horticulturists, 
that among different varieties of the same species, a limited number of colours 
are found; among which are not more than two out of three of the basial 
colours similarly disposed upon the chromatometer. Thus there are blue 
and red hyacinths, but none that are pure yellow. There are yellow and red 
dahlias, but none that are blue. The rule is not free from exceptions, still 
less does it apply to those flowers which have different bands of colour on 
their corolla. It has been conjectured that those colours which pass from 
green through yellow to red, arise from the combination of oxygen with the 
chromule in its green or neutral state; whilst those which pass from green 
through blue to red, contain a less proportion of oxygen than the green 
chromule itself. But as these two series meet in the same colours at both 
ends, of such a scale it is not easy to understand how this can be the case, 
since the red would equally result from a union of the chromule with a max¬ 
imum and with a minimum of oxygen. 

The Verbena.— The variety of verbena which Mr. Niven has termed 
arraniana, differs from the original specimens of verbena tweediana chiefly 
on its lower leaves, which are broader, less attenuated at the base, and less 
acutely pointed, and also in the colour of the flowers being more purplish. 
It is clearly a transition link between verbena tweediana and verbena iucisa 
figured by Sir W. J. Hooker, in Botanical Magazine , folio 3625, and hence 
it may be doubted whether all the three plants ought not more properly to be 
grouped as one of the species, as Professor Don has done with many forms of 
fuschia. Oar plant partakes in a high degree of tho beauty of the allied 
species, and to the introducers of these charming plants, their countrymen, 
not only of the present but of all succeeding generations, owe a debt of gra¬ 
titude which it is alike impossible to calculate or discharge. We hold that 
those enterprising individuals, who, having left their native land, seek to 
beautify it, and to give our gardens something of a paradisaical loveliness, by 
collecting and transmitting the seeds of those flowers which they meet with 
in their wanderings, confer a benefit which cannot be too highly estimated, 
and should ever be gratefully acknowledged. The common verbena offici~ 
nalis, a native of Britain, mow neglected, once held a potent sway over the 
minds of oar ancestors. “The Druids, both in Gaul and Britain, regarded the 
rervain with the same veneration which they bestowed on the misletoe, and 
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like the Magi of the East, they offered sacrifices to the eailh, before they 
cut this plant in the Spring, which was a ceremony of great pomp.*'— Phillips's 

Flora Historica. - 

“ Muscos et muscas quarat cui nihil cst reliqunm,” was the objection 
urged of old against the ingenious investigators of the minuter branches of 
natural* hi story. Those who hare once tasted the pleasure that the exami¬ 
nation of these minima of creation affords, will not be deterred from the pur¬ 
suit by the laugh of ignorance, or the fastidiousness of pretended superiority. 
“ Do not depreciate, 1 ' writes the amiable Southey, “ any pursuit which leads 
men to contemplate the works of their creator! The Linnae&n traveller, who, 
when you look over the pages of his journal, seems to you a mere botanist, 
has in pursuit, as you have in yours, an object that occupies his time, and 
fills his mind, and satisfies his heart. It is as innocent as yours, and as dis¬ 
interested,—perhaps more so, because it is not so ambitious Nor is the 
pleasure less, which he partakes, in investigating the structure of a plant, 
less pure, or less worthy, than what you derive from perusing the noblest 
productions of human genius .”—Progress oj Society , vol. 2. 1 b. 36§. 

How sweet to mnse upon the skill displajM 
(Infinite skill •.) in all that He has made: 

To trace in Nature’s most minute design, 

The signature and stamp of power Divine. 

COWPEK. 


The Hovea. —New Holland is the only region known to produce any 
species of Hovea, and more particularly the eastern side of it. Wo know not 
whether any use bo made of them by the natives or the settlers, but tho 
latter can scarcely fail to derive a moral advantage from the sight of so much 
beauty meeting them when they penetrate the thickets of the remote country. 
u Yet shall there still he joy, 

Where God hath poured forth beauty, and the voice 
Of human love shall still be heard in praise 
Over his glorious gifts ! O, Father, Lord, 

The all beneficent! I bless thy name 

That thou hast mantled the green earth with flowers, 

Linking our hearts to nature. Thou hast not left 
Man’s purer nature, with its fine desires 
Uncared for in this universe of thine. 

The glowing rose attests it, the beloved 
Of poets* hearts, touched by their fervent dreams 
With spiritual light, and made a source 
Of heaven-ascending thoughts. Receive, then, Lord, 

Thanks, blessings, love, for these thy lavish boons, 

And most of all their heavenward influences, 

O ! Thou, that gav’st us flowers !*» 

Mrs. Hemans. 


Liquorice. —This plant, which requires a deep loamy sand, with a bot¬ 
tom of clay at the depth of three or four feet, is chiefly grown at Pontefract, 
iu Yorkshire. Tho properties for which the liquorice is cultivated are found 
in the root, which contains an abundance of mucilaginous juice, of a sweet 
and sub-acrid taste. The pectoral qualities of this juice are well known; and 
the Pontefract cakes, which are a preparation from the liquorice-root, are in 
considerable demand, both in England and on the continent These cakes 
are not so large as a shilling, and bear the impress of a castle. Liquorice is 
also a chief ingredient in lozenges, and other medicaments taken for coughs. 
The liquorice plant, beinga native of the warmer climate of Southern Europe, 
is not always a profitable crop in this country. Great care and good manage¬ 
ment are absolutely essential; and the land must be of superior quality, well 
manured, and stocked with choice plants, or the cultivator will not succeed 
in bringing them to perfection. A wet and cold summer is injurious, and an 
unfavourable season will produce only one-fourth of an ordinary crop, The 
mode of cultivation in the liquorice grounds at Pontefract is first to trench to 
the depth of three spades; the bottom to be loqsened but not thrown out. 
Old stable dung must then be spread on the land, in the proportion of from 
thirty to forty cart loads per acre; and it must afterwards be well dug in. 
The land is then laid out in beds about thirty eight inches in width, thrown 
up about a foot in height, and after being raked over, it is ready to receive 
he plants, which should be put into the ground in March or April. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

VARIOUS REMARKS ON THE SPORTING OF ROSES, &c. 

BY WM. WILLI SON, NSW GARDEN NURSERY, NEAR WHITBY. 

Finding that the White Moss succeeded better with me than 
most other growers, led me to attend more to the cultivation of it 
and other delicate varieties of that universally admired plant, the 
Rose; and being successful in their culture, I soon became an 
enthusiast, anxious to possess all the good varieties I could, es¬ 
pecially the varieties of the mossy kind. The Moss de Meaux, 
and White Moss, attained in one year the height of four or five 
feet, a circumstance scarcely to be believed, but by those who saw 
them; and this, again, led me to seek up every kind 1 could 
obtain, so that when I had collected eight or ten, I thought myself 
rich in the moss varieties; but hearing of Moss Perpetual, De la 
Feche, and Crested Moss, See,, I could not rest satisfied until I 
had obtained these and others. Having then a good variety, and 
also a good stock of many of them, I began to observe in some a 
phenomena which seemed very strange, and had I not witnessed 
it myself, I should not have given credit to what has been 
stated respecting the origin of the white moss ; but from the infor¬ 
mation I have obtained, I fully believe it was procured by a 
sported shoot of the old red moss. I shall now, as briefly as pos¬ 
sible, state to you some of the particulars I have alluded to above, 
that not only one, but even more than two very distinct varieties, 
have made their appearance amongst mine, by shoots that have 
entirely changed; and although it may seem incredible, yet I 
VOL. HI. l 
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can give such proof as cannot be doubted, and shall be glad to be 
called on to point out the evidence to which I refer, flavin; 
made this offer, I shall now state the particulars as 1 discovered 
them. The first thing which struck my attention was a shoot of 
the white moss, with some of the flower buds as free from moss, 
or any bristly appearance, as the common Provence; others, 
again, in the cluster variety, mossed down one side of the bud, 
having the other smooth ; I took off nearly the whole of this shoot, 
and having budded it on a few stocks which took very well, two of 
them dowered the following season, the one was quite free from moss 
every way, while the other differed in no way from the white moss, 
the rest of them have this year flowered, and they are in the same 
way part of them mossed and part not; I also find that the plants 
which bloomed last season are blooming just the same this, those 
which were mossed last year also mossed this, and so in respect to 
the smooth kinds. The next thing I observed was, the colour of 
one cluster of roses on the old white moss, which were nearly all 
red; the account I had heard respecting 'the origin of the white 
moss occurred to my mind, and the circumstances which I have 
just related appeared to confirm this opinion. I, therefore, resolved 
on proving this shoot, and last year one of the plants raised from 
a bud of the shoot in question, produced white flowers, which 
again led me to doubt the stability of varieties thus obtained. To 
my great satisfaction I find, that this year, the rest of the plants 
raised from this shoot, are entirely red, differing only, as far as I 
can see, from the old red moss, by being somewhat less mossed, 
as is the case with the white variety. This season has furnished 
me with another of these singular sports, on a plant of the White 
Perpetual Moss, which is entirely free from moss both in leaf and 
flower ; and, what is still more singular, instead of the flowers 
being white as in the rest of the plant, and on all the other plants, 
except now and then a stripe of pink, they are entirely red. This 
last mentioned sport has given me an idea, which to some may 
seem wild, still, I cannot help entertaining it, and. Sir, were 
you to see them, you would be led to form the same opinion, 
which is, that many of the new kinds of moss, and other sorts, are 
only sported shoots of old varieties. This I may notice at some 
future time should yon deem it of interest to your Magazine.* 

[* We shall be most happy to receive it.—E».] 
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Although plants, when mossed, may seem to have little relation 
to those from which they have been obtained, their origin is easily 
traced, and this is more satisfactorly proved by the curious facts I 
have noticed. I am quite satisfied that it is nothing more than 
the old red Monthly Rose; therefore when 1 get plants from this 
shoot, as 1 intend to work a part of it, I shall be glad to send you 
one of them, or any others I have named, should you think them 
worth your acceptance.* There are other facts equally as striking 
as the above, but which I wish to prove more fully before they are 
made public. 

The mode of judging roses, at Horticultural Shows, is often a 
subject of regret and just cause of complaint, I shall offer an 
instance to prove what I have asserted. Last year, being called 
to attend as judge, at a very respectable show, it fell to my lot to 
judge plants and other things, whilst another party of judges took 
the florist flowers, amongst which were placed the roses. After 
spending some time in consultation, the judges placed first, as 
the best white, the old white Garden Rose, and, which was besides 
only half double; behind this, was placed a splendid variety of 
the Globe Hip. Now, Sir, I make not these remarks for the 
purpose of bringing discredit on the parties concerned, being well 
satisfied they did the rest of their work well; and with regard to 
this, one of the judges, in speaking with me afterwards, remarked, 
" I know nothing about rosesnow, he did the best he could, 
for he knew not how to do better ; and I know not but, that in 
some case, I might err as far ; still, I did the best I could, not 
knowing better. Now, Sir, if we can help our brethem out of 
these glaring errors into which they fall, and prevent their being 
censured for injustice or partiallity, I think it our duty; and in 
order to do so, should it meet your approbation, I would propose 
giving you, in another letter, a few rules by which to judge of a 
good rose; or .point out a few properties essential to a show 
flower. I make this proposal, because I think many, like my¬ 
self, are frequently mortified in seeing what they cannot remedy, 
except in this way $ and, although there are certain laws by which 
the rose lover judges of a good rose, still I think, as a fixed rule, 

[* We shall be glad to receive them.—E d ] 
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J have never met with anything satisfactory. I shall, therefore, if 
you think it worth while, send my opinion on the subject.* 

William Willison. 

Whitby, August Uth, 1838. 


ON THE EARTHING UP OF CELLERY. * 

BY O. YOUNGE, WHITE LODGE, RAMSGATE. 

Cellary is now one of the most important of vegetable produc¬ 
tions of which any garden can boast, and is used both in cookery 
and in sallads to a great extent. Therefore, in the cultivation of 
this plant every care and attention is likely to be supplied, and, as 
is no doubt often the case, when skill and practical experience is 
wanting, much labour is often wasted, and this was the case with 
myself. In order, as I thought, to produce Cellary in the highest 
state of perfection at the season of earthing up, I invariably made 
it my practice to gather the whole of the leaves together before I 
commenced to earth up the plants, and very often to lay them 
round with matting. This I not only attended to at the first time 
of earthing up, but on all future occasions I have, however, dis¬ 
continued this practice, except at the first time of going over the 
plants. I have found that my plants grow quite as rapid and 
blanch equally well; I shall not say better, although I believe it 
is the case ; nor do I find that the earth in entering between the 
outer leaves has any tendency whatever to cause the plants to rot 
or decay. I believe the reverse is the case, I have found my plants 
safe and uninjured when treated in this way, when, as some of my 
neighbours that had been handled, and the whole of the outer 
leaves grateered together, and the earth made very close and tight 
to the stems on every occasion of earthing up the plants. 

G. Younge. 


ON THE CULTURE OF LILIUM CONCOLOR AND LILIUM 
LONGIFLORUM. 

BY VBRITA8. 

It is a very just remark that plants display interesting proper¬ 
ties and develope beauties, only in proportion to the amount of 
[* Nothing could be more acceptable.] 
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care bestowed in their cultivation, and I believe this principle to 
be of very extensive application. The Hydrangea, for instance, 
as it is seen in common-place culture is scarcely deserving of 
notice, but place it under favourable circumstances, and it becomes 
not only interesting, but even to a degree, beautiful; the same 
might be said of many other old inhabitants of our gardens and 
greenhouses*who, with every particular of beauty and ^legance to 
recommend them, have been suffered to dwindle away, merely to 
allay a thirst for novelty ; I do not condemn the introduction of 
new plants, on the contrary, I would encourage it to the utmost, 
but I certainly do think that the indifference with which plants are 
passed over merely because they are “ old,” is a conspicuous fea¬ 
ture in the floricultural test of the present day very much to be 
regretted. 

It is my intention to describe the mode of culture by means of 
which I have grown the Lilium concolor and L. longiflorum to a 
state of great beauty; the former is an old plant, a native of China, 
having been introduced into this country upwards of 30 years ago, 
but is seldom seen in collections, it is, however, particularly beau¬ 
tiful on account of the rich scarlet of its flowers; the latter has 
been introduced a few years, it brings a beautiful large white sweet 
scented flower; but to pass on to their culture. When the leaves 
and seed (if any) are fully matured, water should be gradually 
withheld till the plants are brought to a state of perfect rest; this 
rest is indispensable in the cultivation of all bulbous rooted plants, 
os it tends to strengthen those properties which are to form the at¬ 
tractive beauties of the plant the succeeding season. The bulbs 
being thus matured may be placee in pots in a cool dry situation 
beyond the reach of frost, where they may remain till the 2nd or 
3rd week in January. They should then be brought into the 
greenhouse, and be moderately supplied with water for a fortnight. 
They will then be in a fit state to be re-potted, which should be 
done in the following manner. The bulbs should be taken out of 
the pots, and the dry mould and offsets carefully removed. They 
must then be re-potted according to their size, the largests in pots 
six or eight inches in diameter. The soil should be composed of 
about half turfy peat, quarter sandy peat, and quarter well-rotted 
cow-dung, not sifted but broken with a spade; after potting they 
should be removed to the greenhouse; water must be supplied mo- 
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derately till they begin to vegetate, and may then be gradually 
increased at discretion. Such is the simple mode I have adopted 
in cultivating these beautiful plants, and as such I offer it to your 
readers, with this short apology, that whether or not, it is the most 
proper method of cultivating them, I have been most amply repaid 
by following it. 

• Veritas. 


ON THE CULTURE OF CACTEdS. 

BY A LOVER W SUCCULENTS. 

Succulents generally are the least difficult to cultivate of 
almost any class of plants whatever. All are remarkable for their 
tenacity of life. Cactus speciosissima for instance, of which shoots 
three feet or more in length may be cut off, and if desirable, may 
be kept for months; it may then be planted in a pot of earth 
kept rather dry, until it has begun to shoot, when it will require to 
be kept more freely supplied with water. The temperature, when 
in a growing state, should average 65 degrees. The season of 
growth is not always at the same period of the year, but generally 
from April to the end of July. About this time, the genera of 
Ccreus Epiphyllum, and some others nearly allied, are benefited 
by exposure to the open air. They, of course, prefer a sheltered 
situation, and ought to be again brought back to the greenhouse, 
protected from frost, and kept moderately dry until about the end 
of April or middle of May. By this time the flower buds will 
have become prominent, and nearly ready to open. Such as 
present this appearance should be removed to the stove, and kept 
there till they are nearly in full flower; they ought then to be 
returned to the greenhouse, but not exposed to cold winds. If 
the temperature be from 40 to 50 degrees, with but little air, so 
much the better, as the flowers will continue in perfection for a 
much longer period than if the temperature were higher, and the 
plants exposed to sudden changes and currents of old air. 

It is much to be regretted that so little attention is paid to this 
interesting tribe of plants. Cactese generally possesses great ad¬ 
vantage over most other kinds, whether of stove or greenhouse 
plants, inasmuch os they require but little room, much less atten* 
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tion in watering, and less easily injured by sudden changes of 
temperature. The merits and claims of succulents generally 
begin to be appreciated by cultivators; and in various parts of the 
country collections are being formed, which in a few years will 
begin to attract attention, and are certain to be admired. 

A Lover of Succulents. 

[We have frequently remaiked in the pages of this Magazine, on the 
claims which succulents generally present to the notice of Amateurs 
and others, who take an interest in the culture of plants ; and we feel 
obliged to our Correspondent for again introducing the subject to the 
notice of our readers. Since novelty, however, must be a prominent 
property in the minds of all who 'are really lovers of flowers, we do 
not suppose that succulents will ever become fashionable flowers, 
and, therefore, generally cultivated. This will be apparent from the 
circumstance that nearly all succulents are slow and tardy in their 
growth, and require years to attain sufficient magnitude to produce their 
flowers in any quantity. It is true there are a few genera, such as 
Cereus Epiphyllum, and some others that are exceptions to this rule, 
but with most other kinds six or ten yean must pass over before the 
plants attain such size and character as to render them interesting in 
appearance. Not so with Geraniums, Petunias, Verbenas, and a host 
of other plants remarkable for their rapid growth, free and abundant 
production of blossom. It is, therefore, probable tliat succulents will 
only be cultivated by a few, and yet admired by all. Public and private 
gardens of permanent importance may, when circumstances permit, 
take up the cultivation of this family; and we know of no tribe of 
plants equally calculated to excite so much interest and attention, 
when properly grown. But before this can be the case, they must attain 
sufficient size to develope their naturally grotesque and curious forms. 

Very extensive collections are already formed both at Chatsworth and 
Woburn Abbey, and to these collections numerous additions are con¬ 
tinually being made; so that in the course of a few years the succulent 
plants at these two places will be the most prominent features. 

At Woburn Abbey, the collection amounted in 1835 to nearly 700 species . 
and since that time our friend Mr. Forbes has been several times on the 
continent, and we doubt net several hundred species have since been 
added; and this is also the case at the Duke of Devonshire's princely 
place, Chatsworth House.—E d.] 


ON THE CULTURE, COMPOST, Ac. Ac. SUITED FOR THE GROWTH 
OF GERANIUMS, VERBENAS, LOBELIAS, Ac. 

BY 3 . T. 

Being one'of those who admire dowers, and the wonderful pro¬ 
ductiona of nature in all its endless variety of form and colour per¬ 
mit me, in my humble way, to suggest a few hints, which, although 
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they may not appear to you as deserving of any consideration T 
nevertheless believe, and feel confident, that there is a laige num¬ 
ber of persons who, like myself, feel highly interested in plants 
whose garden consists of a few square yards, and are, therefore, 
under the necessity of very frequently adopting plans for the 
preservation and culture of favourite plants altogether unknown to 
those who know but little of the want of room and suitable habi¬ 
tations. Lest you deem my communication unworthy of inser¬ 
tion in the Floricultural Magazine , I shall confine my remarks 
to the culture of plants in balconies connected with lodging 
rooms, sitting apartments, &c. Of course such situations vary in 
size; but for windows of ordinary dimensions I prefer boxes fitted 
to the size of the balcony, generally from four to five feet in 
length. The breadth or width of the boxes may also be varied 
according to circumstances, probably from ten to eighteen inches, 
and about fifteen inches in depth: The boxes themselves may be 
formed of any ordinary wood, and may be plain or ornamented, 
depending on the taste of the proprietor. The compost I use is, 
perhaps, all that is worth relating in this paper. In the spring, any 
time during April, I clear out these boxes, and fresh pitch 
the insides; and when hard and dry, I proceed to fill them, 
commencing with some broken potsherds, brick or stone; I place 
a layer of these, about two inches in thickness, over the bottom of 
the box, which is previously perforated with several dozen holes, 
about an inch in diameter. Provision being thus made for the 
free escape of all superfluous moisture, the boxes are then filled 
with the compost, which I prepare in the following manner 
First one part of common garden earth, an equal quantity of 
marley clay, in lumps of about two pounds in weight, the third 
part consisting of sand, pieces of stone, and manure; this is laid up 
during the winter, and once or twice turned, care being taken not 
to break the lumps of clay. At the time it is put into the boxes, 
it ought to be as dry as possible; it is, therefore, desirable to 
have it kept under cover, for it is of the utmost consequence to 
have it put into the boxes in a dry state. It may be enquired, 
why introduce lumps of clay amongst mould ; to this I can offer 
no other reason than that it appears to me the clay is cool and 
retentive of moisture, a circumstance of great importance where 
the bulk of earth in which the roots of the plants are placed is 
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necessarily small. The manure, sand, stones, and common garden 
earth are, when blended together, of a loose open texture, by 
means of which the water passes freely off; and yet by these 
lumps of clay being interspersed through the soil, they continue 
to hold moisture in greater quantity than the surrounding earth; 
and as the latter dries, it is kept cool and moist by the clay. 

Now, Mr. Editor, should you deem the above deserving of 
publication, use it; if not, you will not disoblige by laying it aside. 

3. T. 


NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 

In looking over the Gardening and Floricultural periodicals for 
August, we find a highly interesting, and well-written paper, in 
Paxtons Magazine, on the “ Pleasures of Gardening.” The 
writer informs us, that gardening has ever been the favourite 
amusement of the most eminent and worthy of mankind. It is 
equally suited to the most illustrious prince and the meanest 
peasant, and is enjoyment and occupation for which no man can 
be too high or too low. Flowers have an interest to man in what¬ 
ever condition he is found. The savage of the forest, in the joy 
of his heart, binds his brow with the native flowers of his romantic 
haunts, and a taste for their cultivation increases in every Country, 
in proportion to its advancement, civilization, and refinement. A 
love for flowers commences with our infancy, and man appears to 
be the only being capable of enjoying them. The infant, no 
sooner walks, than it desires to plant a flower in the earth, proba¬ 
bly removing it many times a day to where the sun shines brighter; 
the school boy finds delight in cultivating his little plot, and if in 
manhood our attention be demanded, by more active, but less in¬ 
nocent occupations; yet, when age requires us again to retire from 
public Hfe, the attachment to flowers returns to sooth the latter 
period of our life. In the growth of flowers, man beholds the 
wonderful process of creation, wisdom, and power. The most 
elaborate treatise must fail to communicate a correct idea of the 
pleasures of gardening. They must be tasted to be highly ap¬ 
preciated ; nor will the mind ever become satiated, but will rove 
in search of nutritive sweets, extracting fresh stores of wisdom and 
VOL. in. M 
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pleasure from each successive object, till it succeed in a m as sin g, 
that which constitutes men truly rich, an extended acquaintance 
with his Creator’s works. 

In an article in the same Magazine, there is a very useful and 
practical paper on the influence of climate on plants. In speaking 
of the genus Erica. 

It recommends that it should be cultivated in a house devoted 
entirely for the purpose, and that it is quite impossible to cultivate 
heaths to perfection, when promiscuously mixed in the same house 
with other plants; and that in the culture of this genus, no skill, 
care, or attention, will compensate for the want of shade from the 
mid-day sun. This becomes the more needful, since by far the 
greatest number of species are found naturally inhabiting shady 
situations. It is, therefore found, that whenever the rays of the 
mid-day sun are allowed to fall freely and suddenly on the stems 
of the plants, to many kinds, instant death is often the result; and 
those which prove sufficiently hardy to escape death, are generally 
attacked with meldew. It is also observed, with regard to orange 
trees, that the houses set apart for their culture are often too dark, 
having opaque roofs, with a few windows in the front. This is cer¬ 
tainly too often the case, and although in the more modem erec¬ 
tions for the culture of this plant, the evil has been in some degree 
avoided, yet it is but too evident, that the importance of solar light 
the cultivation and growth of all plants whatever, is far from being 
rightly appreciated. Mr. Paxton also alludes to a circumstance 
deserving of notice, namely—the absurdity of bringing orange 
trees from their dark and gloomy abodes, and exposing them to 
the rays of the sun during the summer months, which very often 
proves highly injurious to the trees themselves, the leaves 
either falling off, or becoming so brown, as scarcely to recover 
for years: 

In the monthly notices of new plants cultivated, &c. in the 
Nurseries and neighbourhood of London, and which isan interesting 
part of this Magazine, are given some very instructive hints re¬ 
specting the culture of Tropseolum tricolorum. It has been dis¬ 
covered in Mr. Knights Nursery, King’s Road, Chelsea, that the 
bulbs of this plant increases with much greater rapidity when 
placed on the surface, instead of being plunged under the earth. 
It is also found of great value to the small and tender roots of 
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Tropaeolum, to place the pot in which they are grown within 
another pot, this obviates the necessity of using pots of so large a 
size, as would otherwise be the case, the outer pot preventing 
the rays of the sun from falling on the inner pot; the roots are 
therefore kept in a much cooler state with a smaller quantity of 
earth, a circumstance of great importance to the culture of this 
and all plants remarkable for their small and delicate roots; which, 
in order to preserve them from being overheated, and rapidly dryed 
by the influence of strong sun, are often over potted, and there¬ 
fore, in great danger of being saturated, by inattention in over 
watering, thereby causing the roots to decay. 

In a communication to the Gardeners Magazine , eight or ten 
years ago, we recommended the adoption of this plan with heaths 
Epacris, &c., having small and tender roots, pointing out the ad¬ 
vantages to such plants in having their pots placed within one 
of larger size, by which the roots were kept cool, and we still re¬ 
gard it as of great importance to delicate or sickly plants. 

Gardener’s Magazine. —The first article is an interesting 
account of Hoole House, near Chester, the residence of Lady 
Broughton. The rockery at this place is the grand feature, and is 
indeed altogether unique, being unequalled by any thing of the 
kind in the kingdom. It would appear that this rock work was 
executed from a model, designed to represent the mountains of 
Savoy, with the valley of Chamouni. The foundations have given 
way at various times, but such was the perseverance of her Lady¬ 
ship, that the whole was again speedily restored. It has been a 
work of years, and wholly superintended by Lady Broughton, 
throughout the tedious opperations, extending to nearly ten years. 
The execution and arrangement of this rock-work displays the 
most consummate judgment and good taste. At the highest part, 
it is from thirty to forty feet in height, and so admirably are the 
various prominances, valleys, &c. adjusted and proportioned to 
each other, that we have been frequently assured, by competent 
judges, that its effect on them was altogether beyond description. 
On some parts of this rock-work, white marble is introduced, in¬ 
tended to represent snow, and spa for the glazier. On this rock- 
work, her Ladyship cultivates an extensive collection of the rarer 
Alpines. Mr. Loudon has given a very elaborate and interesting 
description of Hoole House, illustrated witl*ten wood engravings. 
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The destruction of the fine Elm trees, in Kensington Gardens 
has for some time been a subject of regret to those who frequent 
these delightful grounds. It is the opinion of Messrs. Victor, 
Andonin, and Spence, that the destruction of the trees is caused by 
the attacks of Scoly tus, burrowing into the bark, by which the tree is 
brought into a state of disease, by the female insect depositing her 
within the bark. The insect is of the beetle kind, little more 
th an a quarter of an inch in length. A valuable paper on this 
subject is here communicated, by Mr. J: O. Westwood, Secretary 
to the Entomological Society of London. 

There is also a paper by Mr. A. Murdoch, on the treatment of 
the Scotch pine, at Huntly Lodge, Banffshire. Mr. Murdoch dis¬ 
approves of pruning Scotch firs after they have attained a large size; 
be reco mm ends pruning when quite young, and to take off only 
one tier of branches annually. 

William Howisen, M.D. recommends fir cores for lighting fires. 

In a communication on the pruning of roses, by James CuthilL 
be says, he was unsuccessful until it occurred to him last Autumn, 
that, instead of practising the plan usually followed with common 
garden varieties in the open ground, namely, leaving two buds of 
the same years wood, he disregarded the length of the shoot, and 
left two good buds in whatever part of the shoot he happened to 
find them. Mr. C. observes that by this mode he had cabbage 
roses with 30 blossoms on a single plant, and moss roses with as 
many as twenty. He prefers autumn for pruning, when the plants 
are well cut back, 

Mr. Joyce, Market Gardener, Camberwell, says, in describing 
his mode of forcing strawberries, he nails laths along the edges of 
the shelves on which he intends placing his strawberry pots, and 
on this shelf, a thin layer of earth is spread, and on this the straw¬ 
berry pots are placed. This tbin layer of earth being kept con¬ 
tinually moist by the water which escapes from the pets, the 
roots very soon pass through the bottom of the pot, and diffuse 
themselves among the soil on the shelf. This, of course, must add 
very greatly to their vigour. We think it a most excellent plan, 
and plants placed in the hot house on the 21st of March, produced 
ripe fruit by the 21st of May. 

Mr. Loudon informs us that the edition of Miller's Gardener's 
Dictionary, undergoing revision by Mr. G. Don, is stopped, with¬ 
out being completed* Four yoli hare been published* 
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Arboretum bt Frutioetum Britannicum— .This work 
contains portraits from nature to a scale of from a quarter of an 
infeh to a foot, of all the trees which endure the open air in Bri¬ 
tain. The Editor says that, with very few exceptions, he has seen 
every tree and shrub described in the work. This will appear no 
slight labour, when it is known that it comprizes eight volumes, 
having about 3,000 pages of letterpress, and upwards of 400 
8vo plates of trees, and more than 2,500 wood cuts of trees 
and shrubs. The price of this book is now raised to £10. This, 
of course, is to be regretted ; the price rendering it quite beyond 
the reach of gardeners generally. There are but few who do not, 
in some way or other, feel an interest in trees. To such we would 
say, if your means will enable you, purchase this work. There is, 
certainly, no other extant by which it can be compared. It is a 
book of most varied and extensive interest, and had Mr. Loudon 
been known only as the author of this truly splendid work, he 
would have rendered essential service to the age in which he lived. 

The Visitors* Companion to the Botanic Garden, 
Glaetbnin— It appears our friend, Mr. Niven, has provided 
the visitors to these gardens with a guide, or book, illustrative of 
various objects of interest in the garden. We quite agree with 
Mr. Loudon in thinking it an excellent idea in producing such a 
book, and we are glad that others have done so as well as ourselves. 


SOME REMARKS ON ACCELERATING THE INCREASE OF 
GOLD FISH 

BY Q. Q. 

The mysterious and fabulous accounts so often repeated respect¬ 
ing the Gold Fish, common in our ornamental ponds, has often 
9 excited my curiosity to become acquainted with the habits of this 
interesting and beautiful fish. As my present purpose is brevity, 
I shall only relate a circumstance which I believe is not generally 
known respecting their habits of breeding. It is a well known 
fact, that warmth adds much to their tendency to increase, hence 
their abounding in such numbers in ponefe, in Lancashire and 
other parts ot the country connected with steam engines, where 
the water is kept at a high temperature. Although this is evidently 
congenial to their habits, so far as regards the rapid increase of the 
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species, a high temperature is not however indispensable even 
for this purpose. I have found them to multiply in great numbers 
in pools and ponds, where the water was at all times of the ordinary 
temperature. I believe, however, that their tendency to increase* 
is greatly promoted by a circumstance, which it is my present 
purpose to notice. In a small ornamental pond in my pleasure 
ground, in which I have for many years kept some Gold Fish 
Cyprinus auratus, I have been in the habit of annually placing 
a bundle, of about fifteen inches in diameter, of birch twigs, 
and fastening them to the bottom and at the side the most 
exposed to the sun. That the fish would not have produced spawn 
had the birch twigs been omitted to be placed in the pond, I by 
no means wish to assert, I am, however, fully persuaded that since 
I adopted this means, they have become more prolific. The spawn 
has on all occasions, without an exception, been deposited in these 
twigs. It does not appear to be of so much importance to the 
spawn itself, as to that of affording protection to the fish in their 
earlier stages of growth. For about three weeks they may be seen 
hovering around the vicinity of their birth-place. Seldom venturing 
more than a few inches beyond the outer edge of the bundle of 
twigs. Q. Q. 

[The Cyprinus is found in great abundance in the rivers and fresh irater 
lakes, in China, and it is stated by some, that they inhabit the fresh 
water rivers of North America, and although individuals have been found 
in the rivers of this country, it has been under such circumstances, as 
to leave little doubt of their having escaped from ponds, where they 
had been preserved. The singularly splendid colour of the C. auratus , 
or Gold Fish, resides in the membrane, lying immediately beneath the 
scales, and is subject to the most remarkable variations, being at one 
time of a bright gold or orange, and at others bronze black or silver. 
When they exhibit the former colour, they are known as Gold Fish, and 
when of the latter, Silver fish. As we do not remember having related 
a circumstance which came under own observation during the winter 
between 1826 and 1826, it may be worth while to notice it here. Ins* 
stone cistern capable of containing about thirty gaUons of water, and 
placed on the surface of the ground were kept three Gold Fish. This 
cistern stood in the plant ground, connected with the flower garden 
at Britton Hall, near Wakefield. The winter in queston, was remarkable 
for its severity, and intense frosts, and the fish were forgotton until the 
cistern had, for some time, been covered with ice. Jt was thought too 
late to rescue the fish, which were supposed to be dead. In about three 
months afterwards, when the whole of the ice had disappeared, the fish 
were found not only alive, but in the highest state of health. From the 
small quantity of water, and the exposed situation of the cistern, it is 
difficult to believe that any part of the water remained in a liquid staid* 
~>Epxtor.] 
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REFERENCE TO PLATE XXXI. 


TRILLIUM PICTUM, painted flowered Trillium . (Fig. 1). 

T. ERECTUM. (Fio. 2). 

T. GRANDIFLORUM (Fio. 3), large flowered Trillium, 

NAT. ORD. MELANTHACEJE. CLASS HBXANDRIA TRIGYNJA. 

Tbe Trilliums are exceedingly beautiful plants, deserving of the greatest 
care. Their culture is often found difficult, and very few cultivators succeed 
in growing them to perfection. Mr. Cooper, from whom we obtained the 
specimens now under consideration, preserves his plants in the highest vigour 
and beauty. They are planted, we believe, under the shade and shelter of 
some large plants of Rhedendron, where they flower annually in great perfec¬ 
tion. They are natives of North America, and the name is derived from the 
remarkable circumstance of the calyx having three sepals, the carolla three 
petals, the pistle three styles, and the stem three leaves. 

ISMENE AMANCAES. (Fio. 4).: 

NAT. ORD. AMAXTLLIDE*. CLASS HBXANDRIA MONOGTNIA. 

The Pancratium Amancaise or Ismeuia Amancaes is a bulbous plant, more 
or less known in stove collections for upwards of 20 years, but still scarce and 
rarely met with. Notwithstanding its very great beauty, presented by tbe 
deep and rich yellow colour of its short lived flowers, we should scarcely hare 
thought it deserving a place in this Magazine, but for the highly interesting as¬ 
sociations connected with its history, an account of which, owing to the kindness 
of our friend Mr. Cooper, we are enabled to append to our own remarks. The 
Amancaise in cultivation requires similar treatment to that suited to most other 
bulbous plants. A season of rest is indispensable; the soil which we have 
found it succeed in is sandy loam. The bulb is seldom large, and a pot of 
moderate size only is therefore best suited to its growth. During its growing 
season it appears to require the temperature of the stove about 70 degrees, 
but when it has matured its bulb and leaves, which soon afterwards begin to 
decay, the bulb ought to be removed to a cool situation, and kept dry till the 
following season. 

We extract the following highly interesting account of the Amancaes 
from a Visit to tbe South Seas, by C. J. Stuart, M.A.:— 

The Amancaes, an annual festival celebrated as Lima, on the 24th of 
June, occurred yesterday. 

It is something similar to our “ May Day,’’ the occasion of it being the 
height of bloom, at that time, of a flower peculiar to Peru, called u The 
Amancaes,’' to gather which the citizens of every class, in the afternoon of 
the day, hasten as to a gala, to a spot in the vicinity of the city, deriving its 
name, as well as the festival itself, from the flower, because found in a greater 
abundance there than in any other place. 

After an early dinner with Mr. Radcliffe, our party, principally on horse¬ 
back, set off. It was with difficulty that a sufficient number of horses could 
be secured, as every animal of the name and similitude in the city is put 
in requisition at this time, if at no other during the year. 

At the end of two miles, we found ourselves close to the wild and naked 
hills encircling Lima on tbe north and east, and immediately in front of a 
gorge between two of these, terminating at the distance of half a mile against 
the steep acclivity of a third. The whole were bare as volcanic ashes and 
sand could make them, except where the bloom of the flower which had 
called the crowds together, exhibited here and there a tinge of yellow (for 
this was tbe "Amancaes,” the spot of our visit), and oyer the precipitous 
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sides of which small parties were already scattered; and even horsomen, at 
the seeming hazard of their necks, clambering to points fitted amaranth 
only for the footing of the goat or chamois. 

The general appearance of the multitude at the distance first seen, was 
that of a field in America, at a general militia muster, or of a race course in 
the sporting sections of the land; and a nearer view, save in the variety of 
colour and novelty of costume, did not lessen the resemblance. There was 
the same bustle and hum of laugh and talk, the same pressing and hurrying 
from one place to another, the confused sounds of musical instruments m 
different directions, and the loud and course mirth of the booth and the stall. 

Every person was decorated with the “Amancaes,’’ and dusters of the 
flowers were placed in the bridles and harness of the horses, as well as in the 
hats and head dress of the riders. 

The head of the valley commands a striking and fine view of Lima; three 
miles distant, the intervening ground being lower than that on which the 
city stands, and containing numerous gardens and fruit yards, besides the 
groves of the Almeda presents a verdant foreground. 

On remounting, we rode to a rancho, or booth, for the purpose of tasting 
a common drink of the country, called “ chichi.” It is made from new 
corn, ground, and tastes much like the beer, at the distillery of whiskey, 
after fermentation, aud before distillation has taken place. The primitive 
and favourite preparation of it among the Indians was by chewing, in the 
manner of the Ave, at the Sandwich Islands, a fact which I was satisfied 
not to have learned till after my curiosity in tasting it had been indulged! 

By this time the scene around had reached the height of interest, in its 
novel and varied exhibitions. In addition to hundreds of cales, and the 
clumsy and antique carriage in general use, there were two English chariots, 
two barouches, two gigs, and a few other foreign vehicles on the ground. 
One or two Scotch and English ladies, on horseback, were also distinguished 
in the throng, and a few Spanish ladies mounted in similar dresses and atti¬ 
tudes, while other natives, male and female Peruvians, both Spaniards and 
Indians, negroes and negreases of every shade, and in an endless variety of 
costume, some on foot, and others on every kind of animal, from the noblest 
of horses to the sorriest jackass, were scattered in thousands around. 

In coming from the city, I had noticed at the termination of the road 
where we entered the Amancaes, & kind of tent, with crimson hangings, 
at which there was dancing and ramie with a crowd around. The throng 
pressing forward, however, was so great, that I merely observed a man 
and woman running to the carriages and horsemen passing with plates ex . 
tended for money. On our way back, we stopped here for a moment, the 
musicians were still playing the instruments, a violin, flute, and rude harp, 
the air a monotonous repetition of a few wild notes. But what most asto¬ 
nished and affected me, and what is perfectly characteristic of the religious 
views and state of the people, was to behold a table in front which was 
spread with the flowers of the Amancaes, and at which was seated 
a Axil length waxen figure of the Saviour of Men, crowned with thorns and 
streaming with blood, representing him who was emphatically “ a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with prief,’’ thus presiding over a scene of mirth and 
folly, and patronising exhibitions that, to say the least, bordered on sin. 

The right induced a sadness which all the gaity of the thousands we met 
and passed on our way to the city, could not dissipate. And it was only 
with the deep tones of the vesper bell falling upon us from the towers of the 
Cathedral, as we entered the royal square—invoking from all & moment at 
least of solemnity and prayer—that a change of thought and feeling came 
over me. Of all I have seen and known of the Catholic Church and its 
services, this observance of the evening orison, is the most interesting and 
most impressive, and one in which no one can refuse to join. 

At sunset, the great bell of the Cathedral is slowly tolled three twines, 
when in a moment the stillness of death, both within and without doore, 
spreads over the city, and all the thousands of her inhabitants assume the 
attitude of prayer. Whether walking or riding, whether buying or selling, 
whether ringing or dancing, all at the instant suspend their conversation, 
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their business* and their amusement, and with uncovered heads stand in 
the presence of their Maker and their Judge. Were the observance as sincere 
and heartfelt as the signal for it is striking and solemn, the effect would be 
salutary indeed. But among those who understand the appointment best, in 
a majority of cases, it is to be feared it leads only to the counting of the 
beads of a rosary, or to the repetition of an “ Ave Maria,’’ while those from 
more enlightened lands, who know better than to trust for a blessing to the 
efficacy of these, in too many instances, there is reason to believe, waste the 
moment in idle gaze .—A Vitit to the South Seas , by C. J, Stewart , M%A. 


NOTICES OF NEW PLANTS. 


ILL1CIUM FLORIDINUM, (Florida Anniseed tree.) [Paxton's Mag* 

NAT. OSD. MAONOLIACEJB. CLASS POLYANDBIA POLYOYNIA. 

This plant is a native of West Florida, and has been in the collections of 
this country ever since 1766; but as it is seldom seen in a very free growing 
state, and cuttings requiring a long time to root, the plant is not often 
met with. 

The Generic name is taken from “ illicio,*’ to attract, the whole plant pos- 
sesring an agreeable perfume. In Japan they use the powdered bark as in¬ 
cense for their Idols. In China it is used for seasoning dishes. “ The bark 
finely powdered, is said to be used by the public watchmen as a chronometer 
for measuring the hours, by its sparkling at certain intervals in a box, iu order 
to direct when the public are to sound. 11 appears to us to require nearly the same 
cultivation as the genns Camellia; that is, as far as relates to light moisture 
and soil, not needing the change of temperature, which is usually given to that 
genus. A situation in a house, with a western aspect, au abundant supply of 
moisture to the roots, and also over the leaves, during the growing season. 
A compost of loam and heath soil, in which the latter should predominate, 
with careful attention to potting aud drainage, would doubtless tend much 
to the improvement of this plant, and also its cultivation in a superior man¬ 
ner to that which has hitherto been witnessed. We would also suggest that 
this plant be turned out into the border of a greenhouse or conservatory, as it 
is more than probable, that in such a situation, it would exhibit itself in a new 
and far more interesting character, than if confined in a pot, as it has gene¬ 
rally been up to the present time.” 

EPIMEDIUM MACRANTHUM, large-flowered barren-wort. [Paxton's Mag . 

NAT. ORD. BBRBBBACEJE. CLASS TBTRANDBIA MONOOYNIA. 

A hardy alpine of great merit The figure was taken at Chatsworth last 
M»7, where it bloomed, after having endured with impunity our last severe 
winter out of doors. 

M Among the numerous individuals who are engaged, either for pleasure or 
emolument, in exploring the botanical treasures of unknown regions, and 
from their diffusing throughout the world, the various new and valuable plants 
which they are fortunate enough to discover; Dr. Siebold is peculiarly en¬ 
tailed to honourable mention for his zealous exertions iu Japan, which have 
furnished to the collections of Europe, during the past few years, a greater 
number of truly beautiful plants tbau had been previously received for a con¬ 
siderable length of time; seveial of these plants, have at various times, ap¬ 
peared in our Magazine, and the annexed figure represents one of a pecu- 
unriy interesting character: still there are a vast number which have never 
7®* flowered in this country, and others which have not been received from 
the Continent 
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COME8PERMA GRACILIS, Slender Comesperma. [ Paxton'* Mag. 

NAT. OBD. POLYQALBfi. dLASS MONADKLl’HIA OCTAVDRIA. 

This graceful and elegant little plant flowered in 1836, for the first time, 
in the collection of Messrs. Younge, of Epsom ; it was from seeds in 1834, 
that had been casually raised by them, very probably from tbe Continent of 
Australia. “ Its graceful and elegant habit, tbe number, the beauty, and 
the durability of its blossoms, combine to render it at once a desirable and 
ornamental feature in any collection. 

ECHINOCACTUS OTTONIS, Mr. OUo't Spring Cactue. {Bot. Reg. 

>. NAT. OBD. CACTE.fi. CLASS IC08ANDBIA MONOQTNIA. 

This pretty little species flowered in the Horticultural Gardens, where the 
figure was tiken; it is not uncommon in collections, where it flowers in July 
and August “ According to Sir W. Hooker, it is a native of Brazil; but 
according to Ofiefier, a Mexican plant” 

RHODODENDRON ALBIFLORA, White-flowered Rhododendron. 

f CWrtiv'* Mag. 

MAT. OBD. KB1CKJS. CLASS DBCANDRIA MONOQTNIA. 

A Tory distinct species of Rhododendron, discovered by Mr. Drummond, 
in the alpine woods of the vocky mountains, and ^eds obtained by Dr. 
Graham, from the officers of that expedition, have now produced their de¬ 
licate cream-coloured blossoms. 

ECHIUM GIGANTEUM, Gigantie Viper 1 1 Bugloee. [ Paxton's Mag. 

NAT. OBD. BORAGINIfi. CLASS PINTANDRLA MONOQTNIA. 

“ With the great majority of plant cultivators of this country, the pre 
ference for particular flowers is almost as fleeting and inconstant as that of 
dress; and as in that fickle propensity, the objects which at one time excite 
the most lively interest, and are held in the highest estimation, are after a 
time displaced by other favourites, and sink into apparent oblivion; till on 
a sudden, they are again elevated to their former position, are invested with 
their previous or even additional charms, and carry away the minds of men, 
willing and enthusiastic captives, to their attractive influence.” 

“ The primary notice or subsequent neglect of the present plant, as well 
as of many of its allies, prove that it has passed through two of the changes 
above delineated; but with regard to the re-action of the public opinion in 
Its favour, we are not aware that any such circumstance has transpired, and 
being fully sensible of its merits, we have taken the present opportunity of 
introducing it, by a drawing to the attention of our readers, as an old plant, 
that is highly worthy of extensive cultivation.” 

SOLANUM COMPANULATUM, Bell-flowered Solomon. [ Curtis's Mag. 

NAT. OBD. SOLANBfi. CLASS PENTANDBlA MONOQTNIA. 

This beautiftil species of Solanum was found by Mr. Brown, near Port 
Jackson, and flowered July, 1837, in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, where 
the figure was taken. 

CLERODENDRON FRAGRANS, Fragrant Clerodendron . | Bot. Reg . 

NAT. OBD. VBRBBNACEfi. CLASS DIDTNAMIA ANQIOfPERMIA. 

“ Few plants are more deserving of cultivation than this, which in China 
is one of the handsomest of their flora, as is attested by a Chinese drawing, 
preserved in the library of the Horticultural Society.” 

Although the single variety is more frequently to be met with, it is by no 
means so desirable a plant, the present having a much more beautiful head 
of flowers, and little inferior in fragrance. Although a native of the stove, 
yet during the summer months, if planted in a warm border, it will continue 
to flower well, until the first frost; to grow it well in a pot, care must be 
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token to gire it plenty of room, as well as to keep it free of insects, which 
are very liable to infest its dense head of dowers. 

EUPHORBIA JACQUINIFLORA, Jacqvini-Jbwered Euphorbia or Spurgt. 

l Curtis's Mag J 

NAT. OBD. EUPUOBBJAGEfi. CLASS MON/CCIA MONANDRU. 

This very handsome species was obtained from the Berlin Botanic Gaif 
dens, under the present name, but unfortunately bad no other reference; it 
dowered in the Glasgow Botanic Garden during the winter months, attain• 
ing the height of from four to live feet, stem slender, branching only at top. 

The fine rich red of the involucre, contrasts admirably with the full and 
bright green of the foliage, which is only on the upper part of the branches. 

EUPHORBIA RIGLDA, double-glanded Euphorbia or Spurge, [ Bot. Reg • 

NAT. OBD. BUPHOBBIACE.fi. CLASS MONfiCLA MONANDBIA. 

This plant is particularly well adapted for rock work, where, if a little care 
is taken to protect it from the rains or superabundance of wet, will be found 
hardy, and survive any ordinary winter with such treatment, and be a 
welcome and very handsome species. 

4< A prostrate rigid glaucous-leaved plant, found wild by Bieberstein, on 
dry declivities, in the neighbourhood of the Black Sea, flowering in May 
and Jane; by Gussone, on low mountains and barren Calcareous hills, in 
many places in Sicily; and by Ten ore, in various parts of Calabria, and the 
Abruzxi in similar situations.’ 1 

“ I presume this is undoubtedly the Tithy mains Myrrinites legitimus, 
well figured by Clusias; And it should also be the E. biglandulosa of 
Gussone, as Tenore asserts; but the former of these two Italian authors, de. 
scribes bis plant with rather erect stems (Caules erectinsculi), which is at 
variance with the species before us. It seems, however, quite to agree with 
E. rigida, of Bieberstein, to which Tenore refers the Sicilian, the E. big- 
landulosa.’’ 

MAXILLARIA ROLLISSONII, Messrs. RotHseon's MaxiUaria, [Bot. Reg . 

NAT. OBD. OBCHIDEfi. CLASS OYNANDBIA MONANDBIA. 

This pretty little Orchidions plant was imported from Brazil by Messrs.' 
Rollisson, with whom it flowered in August, 1837; it much resembles M. 
Stapilioides, differing in colour, and curioas crest, which stretches across the 
lip from one side to the other. 

CYRTOCH1LUM MACULATUM, Spotted Cyrtochihtm. [Bot. Reg. 

NAT. OBD. OBCHIDEfi. CLASS OYNANDBIA. 

This plant first flowered in the Horticultural Gardens, where it had been 
received by Mr. Hartweg,who found it near Vera Cruz. It was subsequently 
communicated by Messrs. Rollisson, and I have also received it from Chats- 
worth, and from Mr. Barker, of Birmingham. When it first flowered, there 
were those who took it for the Oncidium tigrinum, of La Llave and Lexarza, 
a very different plant, with a reniform lip, placed upon a long stalk. 

CORYC1UM OROBANCHOIDES, Broom-rape Corycium. [Bot. Reg. 

NAT. OBD. ORCHIDBjE § OPHBYDEfi. CLASS OYNANDBIA MONANDBIA. 

This curious plant is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, inhabiting 
sandy places, and flowering in September and October. 

* It agrees pretty well with the species described by Thunberg, under this 
name, but not entirely, for that Author speaks of the upper sepals being 
somewhat notched at the end, and of a plant a foot high; it is, therefore, 
possible that two species nearly allied, may exist at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and while this figure represents one of them, the barbarous drawing in 
Brande’s journal, as above quoted, may have been intended for the other.” 

The plant blossomed in the collection of J. Rogers, Esq, atStreatbam 
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where the drawing was made, and is probably, the first instance of a Cory* 
cuim having flowered in Europe. 

ZYGOPETALON MURRAYANUM, Afr. Murray's Zygopetahm. 

| Curtis's Bat . 

NAT. ORP. ORCHIDS®. CLASS GTNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

This new species of Zygopetalum, was found by Mr. Gardner, at an ele- 
ration above the sea, of nearly four thousand feet, who named it in compli¬ 
ment to Mr. Stewart Murray, of the Glasgow Botanic Gardens, who having, 
about the middle of last year, received bulbs of this plant from Mr. Gard¬ 
ner, and succeeded in flowering them in the early part of the winter. 

CATTLEYA MOSSIE, Afr*. Moss's Superb Cattieya . [ Curtis. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDS®. CLASS GTNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

“ We wish our plate could do justice to this most magnificent of all Orchi- 
deous plants/’ 

The flowers are very considerably the largest yet known in any of this 
superb family; the colour is equally striking, with which no art of the 
pencil can attempt to vie, and we may add, that the fragrance is most 
powerful, resembling that of Gymnadenia Conopsea, but is much stronger. 
The diameter of this splendid flower, is from the tip of the upper sepal to 
tlw tip of the labellum, seven and a half inches, from tip to tip of the two 
opposite petals, eight inches and a half! each petal being a little more than 
four inches long, and two inches and a half in breadth: twenty-four inches 
in the circumference of the entire blossom ! 

The present plant was introduced through the medium of George Green, 
Esq., of Liverpool, in September, 1836, from La Guayra, s country which, 
were it properly investigated, would amply repay the collector by many 
other novelties. 


REVIEWS AND MISCELLANIES. 


A Practical Treatise on the Construction of Stoves and other Horticultural 
Buildings , and on the Principles of Heat , as applied to Hothouses , Green¬ 
houses, Conservatories , and all other Horticultural Erections , with useful 
remarks and suggestions on the fluid employed , and the apparatus best 
adapted to their applications , Illustrated with twenty six Wood Engrav¬ 
ings . By J. W. Thompson, Nursery Landscape Gardener, and 
Hothouse Designer, near Beulah Spa, Croydon, Surrey. 

This Treatise consists of forty-eight closely printed octavo pages, and 
since it is the result of close personal observation, it will be found well worth 
purchasing. It contains much useful matter, of varied and extensive appli¬ 
cation, on the multifarious subjects on which it treats. We can strongly 
recommend it to those intrusted with the snperintendance of alterations or 
new erections of hothouses, and the mode of heatingby hot water. 
It will also be found exceedingly useful to all who have the care and 
management of hothouses, hot water apparatus, See. Mr. Thompson’s Trea¬ 
tise is written in a plain and pleasing style, and takes not only a comprehen¬ 
sive view of the principles of constructing and warming horticultural 
buildings, but enters most minutely into the numerous subdivisions of the 
science. Although the contents of tbe Treatise is embraced within the 
limits of 48 pages, so varied are the subjects treated of, that we cannot offer 
an apology for wbat we consider a decided omission, namely, the entire 
absence of any index. 
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The Rote Amateur's Guide . Containing ample descriptions of all the fine 
leading varieties of Roses; regularly classed in their respective families, 
their history, and mode of culture. In two Parts. 

Part I. The Summer Rote Garden. The whole arranged so as to form a 
companion to the descriptive catalogue of the Saw bridge worth collection of 
Roses; published annually by T. Rivers, jun. Published for the proprietor, 
and sold by Longman, Orme, and Co. 

As a practical and useful treatise, this is without doubt the best of the 
land that has yet been published in this country. Mr. Rivers is well 
known, at least to many of our readers, as the most scientific, intelligent, 
and by far the most extensive grower of Roses in England; and his 
“ Guide’* will be invaluable to all who cultivate, or are in any way interested 
in acquiring a knowledge of the culture, propagation, and history of this 
family—certainly the most splendid shrubs in the known world. 

Mr. Rivers has classed his RoteB according to the following order, with a 
descriptive notice, history, and general remarks to each section or class. 

The classes are— 

PART I. 


Provence or Cabbage Roses. 

Moss Roses. 

French Roses. 

Hybrid Provence and French Roses. 
Hybrid China Ros?s. 

Rosa Alba. 

Divisions. —Ayreshire; Multiflora; 
Banksis; Hybrid Climbing. 


Damask Roses. 

Scotch Roses. 

Sweet Briars. 

Austrian Briars. 

Double Yellow Rose. 

Climbing Roses, in six divisions. 
Evergreen Sempervirens; Boursalt; 

P II. 


Perpetual Roses. 

Bourbon, or L’ile de Bourbon. 
Chinese Roses. 

Tea-scented Chinese Roses 
Miniature or Dwarf Chinese Roses. 


Noisette Roses. 
Musk Roses. 
Macartney Roses. 
Rosa Microphylla. 


We have to apologise for omitting to notice Mr. Rivers’s u Guide*’ earlier i 
but circumstances rendered the delay unavoidable, and we now take the 
opportunity of bringing the book before our readers, at a time when they 
will be able to decide on the properties of the Autumn Roses especially. 
These, we think, deserving of far more attention than has hitherto been paid 
to them. 

Mr. Rivers, in his introduction,gives a very correct idea of the character 
and nature of his book, and says, “ So many Rose Amateurs have com¬ 
plained that it is extremely difficult to select from the multiplicity of Roses 
now under cultivation such varieties as are distinct and adapted for par¬ 
ticular situations, though accurately enough described in a catalogue, I have 
presumed some practical observations might be acceptable. I have also long 
felt the conviction, that a mere enumeration of the form and colour of the 
flower is not enough, particularly for the Amateur with a small garden; for 
he, of course, wishes to select a few varieties, and those well adapted to the 
situation they are to occupy. As a guide, then, to the lovers of Roses, this 
little treatise has been written in the few leisure moments allowed me by 
the unceasing cares of a general nursery business. I give the result of 
twenty years’ experience, gained by the culture of choice Roses on a much 
larger scale than any where in Europe. I say this advisedly, as from five 
to six acres are here devoted to the cultivation of select named varieties. In 
noticing and describing the different Roses in the following pages, though a 
cultivator of them for sale, I have endeavoured to lay aside all business 
prejudices, and only to view them as an admiring Amateur. Varieties in¬ 
serted in the catalogue, and not noticed here, are, in many cases, equally 
beautiful with those that are; but in these instances they perhaps much 
resemble them, or at least have no particular distinguishing traits. It may 
be asked, Why, then, are so many varieties enumerated in the catalogue, if 
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so few comparatively can be recommended! To this I reply, that some 
Roses resemble each other in the form and colour of their flowers, yet differ 
much in the character of their leaves, branches, and general habit; some 
will also often bloom out of character, and imperfectly, one or two seasons 
consecutively, while others of the same colour and of the same family are 
blooming well; and then, perhaps, for a like period, the former will have 
their bright seasons of perfection, while the latter receive some blighting 
check, so that it is almost necessary to have plants of different natures 
bearing flowers alike. I may also mention that in moist, showery weather, 
the flowers of some of the extremely double Roses cannot open, but those of 
others, less double, but like them in colour, will open freely, and bloom in 
great perfection. These little facts are well known to the experienced 
cultivator. 

** Some new Roses inserted in the catalogue have only bloomed here one 
season, and perhaps not quite in perfection, so that an accurate description 
could not be given of them : many of these are most undoubtedly fine varie¬ 
ties. In classing the Roses in the following pages, and in the catalogue, I 
have retained those that are but slightly hybridised in that division towhfth 
they have the nearest affinity; for instance, if a Rose between the French 
and Provence Roses has more of the characters of the former than of the 
latter, it is retained with the French Roses, as it will group well with them, 
though not a pure French Rose : this helps to avoid those numerous subdi¬ 
visions with which most of the French catalogues are burdened, as they only 
tend to confttse the young Amateur. In the descriptions, the colour of the 
flower is not always given, as the catalogue, of which this guide is only a 
companion, generally gives that correctly. 

“ In forming a collection of Roses from the Frenoh gardeners, great diffi¬ 
culty is often experienced by their incorrectness in the names of their 
plants: this inattention, to call it by no worse name, has long been the bane 
of commercial gardening. In this country, almost every nurseryman is 
now aware of the great responsibity he is under as to correct nomenclature. 
But in France they manage these matters differently, certainly not 
< better ;* for if a Parisian cultivator raises a good Rose from seed, and 
gives it a popular name, a provincial florist will immediately give some one 
of his seedlings, perhaps a very inferior rose, the same, so that there are 
often two or three Roses bearing the same name: and if the original, or 
most superior variety, is ordered, ten to one if you get it, as the French florist 
generally gives you that which ib most convenient for him to send, quite 
regardless of what you wish for: this is carried to an extreme, of which only 
those well and intimately acquainted with Roses can form a just idea.” 

China produces a great variety of vegetables for the table—turnips of an 
excellent quality. Potatoes grow very well, but the cultivation of them Is 
not encouraged. The Chinese cultivate the sweet potato to a great extent 
In scarcity of rice, it is the principal food of the poor, who reduce it to dry 
flower or dry it> 80 a® 1° keep for several months .—China Opened, 

Respectable and useful as every branch of the horticultural art certainly 
is, no one is more interesting to the public, or more likely to prove advan¬ 
tageous to those who may be so fortunate as to succeed in it, than that of 
inuring plants, natives uf warmer climates, to bear without covering, the 
ungenial springs, the chilly summers, and the rigourous winters by which, 
especially for some years past, we have been perpetually visited. 

Many attempts have been made in this line, and several valuable shrubs 
that used to be kept in our stoves are now to be seen in the open garden; 
there is, however, some reason to believe that every one of these was origin¬ 
ally the native of a cold climate, though introduced to us through the medium 
of a warm one, as the Aucuba Japonica, the Peonea Montan, and several 
others have been in our limes. 

In the case of the annuals, however, it is probable that much has been 
done by our ancestors, and something by the present generation; but it 
must be remembered that all that is required in the case of an annual, is 
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to enable it to ripen its fruit in a comparatively cold summer, after which, 
we know that the hardest frost has no power to injure the seed, though ex* 
posed in the open air to its severest influence; but a perennial has to 
encounter with its buds and annual shoots, frosts that have sometimes been 
so severe with us as to rend asunder the trunks of our indigenous forest 
trees. 

It is probable that wheat, our principal food at present, did not bring its 
seed to perfection in this climate till hardened to it by repeated sowings. A 
few years ago some spring wheat, from Guzerat, was sown with barley in a 
well cultivated field, it rose, eared, and blossomed with a healthy appearance, 
but many ears were, when ripe, wholly without corn, and few brought more 
than three or four grains to perfection. 

In the year 1791, some seeds of Zizania aquatica were procured from 
Canda, and sown in a pond in Spring Grove, near Hounslow, it grew and 
produced strong plants, which ripend their seeds, those seeds vegitated the 
succeeding spring, but the plants they produced were weak, slender, not half 
so tall as those of the first generation, and grew in the shallowest water only, 
the seeds of these plants produced others the next year sensibly stronger than 
their parents of the second year. In this manner the plants proceeded 
springing up every year from the seeds of the proceeding one, every year 
becoming visibly stronger and larger, and rising from deeper parts of the 
pond, till the last year, 1804, when some of the plants were six feet in height, 
and the whole pond was in every part covered with them as thick as wheat 
grows on a well managed field. Here we have an experiment which proves 
that an annual plant, scarce able to endure the ungenial summer of Eng¬ 
land, has become, in fourteen generations, as strong and as vigorous as our 
indigenous plants are, and as perfect in all its parts as in its native climate. 

Some of our most common flowering shrubs have been long introduced 
into the gardens. The bay troe has been cultivated more than two centuries, 
it is mentioned by Tusser, in the list of garden plants inserted In his book 
called 500 Points af good Husbandry, printed in 1573. 

The laurel was introduced by Master Cole, a merchant, living at Hamp¬ 
stead, some years before 1629, when Parkinson, published his Paradisus 
Terrestris, and at that time we had in our gardens oranges, myrtles of three 
sorts, lauristinus, Cypress, Phyllyrea, Alatumus, Arbutus, a cactus brought 
from Bermudas, and the passion flower, which last had flowered here, and 
showed s remakable particularity by rising from the ground near a month 
sooner if a seedling plant than if it grew from roots brought from Virginia. £ 
8ir Joseph Banks, Bart , Horticultural Transactions . 

The flower show previously advertised to be held in the Sheffield Gardens 
on the 12th and 13th Sept will be attended by several London and provincial 
nurserymen, and we have received assurances of support from many of 
our neighbouring friends, who have it in their power to contribute greatly to 
rite interest and splendour of the exhibition; nothing, therefore, but extreme 
unfavourable weather can prevent this being a meeting of great attraction. 

We have received twelve sorts of Picotees from Mr. Hirst, gardener, at 
Caunton Manor, near Newark, in Nottinghamshire, and, not trusting to our 
own judgment, we have submitted them to an old and experienced grower, 
who has pronounced ten of them fair flowers, and the two which we shall 
figure in a future number of this Magazine, he thinks will rank high as show 
flowers. 

From Mr. Willison, nurseryman, New Gardens, near Whitby, Yorkshire,we 
are also indebted for a basket of interesting plants, amongst which is a double 
variety of Spanish broom, raised from seed : also a seedling Piccotee, which, 
however, we do not regard as very remarkable, further than its having an 
exceedingly rich rose-coloured margin to the petals, the ground being white. 
A double-flowered variety of Lotus coraiculatus, a native plant, common in 
■Mdows, is curious and well worth cultivating. Some twigs of a species of 
Pruiras, with the edges of the leaves surrounded by a silver stripe. A branch 
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of Pavia, with variegated leaves. Three Anemone flowered seedling Dahlias, 
two of a rose-colour differing slightly in their shades, and a very ich yell*' •. , 
we suppose neither of these could be classed as show flowers, but are, istk*,. • 
theless, well worth growing where decoration an£ ornament is the end sought 
to be attained, which, after all ought to be the legitimate object in floriculture. 
Mr. W. has also sent us a plant of a seedling fuchsia, named Willisoniana, 
which he thinks an improvement on many other seedlings in cultivation. In 
habit it is slender; the flowers appear to be numerous, short, on long slender 
foot-stalks, and of a light rose colour. The plant sent is small, but from its 
appearance we have no doubt it merits attention, and will be found a desira¬ 
ble variety- We have also received several specimens of hybrid varieties of 
Papaver bractiata, an exceedingly showy plant, but from the flowers sent we 
are unable to state anything of their properties, and in what they differ from 
the original. With the above are included several specimens of Noisette 
Roses, which appear to thrive and attain high perfection in the New Garden 
Nursery. But the most remarkable of all, and what we should regard as a 
most valuable acquisition to the florist, and indeed to all lovers of showy 
flowers whatever is a variety of candy-tuft, which we shall have to notice 
hereafter. 

Mr. Kempton, gardener to Lord Scarbro’, at Sandbeck Park, Nottingham¬ 
shire, kindly sent us five flowers of hybrid Epiphyllums, or the broad-leaved 
Cactus; one of the flowers, a deep red, with broad-spreading petals,measured 
eight inches across, and is said to be a very free flowerer; another, being of 
a buff colour, bnt rather smaller than the preceding, is, we think, an interest¬ 
ing variety, differing from any we know in its colour, approaching to 
yellow, and were it again crossed with Cactus gr&ndiflora or triangularis a 
yellow coloured variety might be obtained. The others, although beautiful 
and brilliant in colour, do not present any character sufficiently distinct to at¬ 
tract attention. This might be otherwise were it not the case that thousands 
of varieties are probably raised annually. Besides the kinds just noticed Mr. 
Kempton has many other seedlings in a forward state for flowering. 

The Chinese fruits have received undue praise. With the exception of 
the orange, of which there exists the greatest variety in the southern pro¬ 
vinces, we scarcely think there is anything to be compared with our Eu¬ 
ropean. The pears and apples are greatly inferiour to ours. There is very 
little variety, nor do the Chinese give themselves much trouble to Improve 
the kinds by grafting. In some districts one can walk for miles without seeing 
a single fruit tree, and an orchard is quite out of the question. The fruits 
of southern Italy all grow in the southern provinces, but they do not grow 
to such perfection as we Bee them there. Peculiar to China is the Li—che, 
which, dried as well as fresh, has a very agreeable taste, but there is little 
flesh on it, the stone being very large. The tree has been naturalized in 
Bengal, and its fruit is superior to that of China. Peculiar to it is the 
hung yen, Dragon’s eye. Its pulp is rather more luscious than that of the 
Li—che, the rind is red, and the shape is round. It grows to the greatest 
perfection in To kein, and is highly esteemed by the Chinese, being, in 
taste very like to our plums. Superior to both these, is the Tse tee, a 
fruit of a yellowish tinge, which, when ripe, grows red, of the shape of a small 
plum, having a sweet taste, and is exceedingly agreeable to the palate; it 
is the most lusciouB fruit of which China can boast, and, when dried, resem¬ 
bles a large flg. Mulberry trees grow here to the highest perfection, and in 
the greatest variety. In the Northern provinces, and Leaou-tung, the vine 
thrives; the grapes are excellent, but the Chinese never attempt to make 
wine; as raisins, they form an article of exportation. Strange to say, the 
cold regions of Hami produce grapes, which make the best raisins known 
in China .—China Opened . 

We beg to inform a Constant Subscriber that from our acquaintance with 
Buxus B atari cub, we should pronounce it of slow growth, rather tender, requiring 
the protection of a wall, and seldom attaining more than eight or ten feet in 
height. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON FUCHSIA FULGENS. 

BY MR. M*EVOY. 

With surprise I read in the August number of the Floricultural 
Magazine , a communication on the culture, &c. of Fuchsia ful- 
gens " by an Amateur.” With attention I perused your corres¬ 
pondent's remarks, and could not help thinking how far such com¬ 
munications, although well meant, go to prevent the wide circu¬ 
lation, which such a truly good plant deserves, at least with 
all who like your correspondent *' are not well supplied with the 
means of cultivating and attending to plants of tedious and diffi¬ 
cult culturefor such is the character given of this gem, although 
I really believe that of all the beautiful plants that have been lately 
introduced, whether we take into account the rapidity of its growth, 
its easiness of propagation, or the durability and surpassing beauty 
of its blossoms, it certainly claims the especial attention of the 
amateur, or those whose leisure or a circumscribed space permits 
of cultivating but few plants. But, Sir, it is not for the purpose 
of stricture that I write, but to rescue from the oblivion to which 
this lovely plant would be so prematurely consigned, that I beg a 
corner of your widely circulated periodical. Hoping your cor¬ 
respondent will take my remarks in the friendly spirit in which 
they are given, I will detail the success that has attended us in 
its cultivation. 

Early this summer we had a small but healthy plant from a 
respectable London Nursery. We examined and found it wanted 
vol. in. o 
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re-potting, the compost used was equal parts of light loam, and 
fully decomposed cow's dung, and one fourth each of leaf mould 
and pure sand, crocking the pot well and putting some of the 
roughest in the bottom. We placed the plant on a shelf [within a 
few inches of the glass, in a late vinery to which no artificial heat 
was applied, merely shutting up early in the afternoon, so as to 
retain from 50 to 55 degrees of heat in the morning. In the day 
the heat ranged from 65 to 75 degrees. Allowing a free circula¬ 
tion of air after the grapes were set, supplying the plant freely 
morning and evening with water, and shifting as the roots made 
the sides of the pot. As soon as the plant shewed flower we re¬ 
moved it to our heathery placing it in the airiest part of the house 
close to the glass, where it is now flowering in the most splendid 
manner. The plant is two feet ten inches high, densely clothed 
with dark green foliage, some of which measure seven inches long 
and five inches in diamater, with-aeveral side shoots, on some of 
which flowers are appearing, the flowers are full three inches long. 
Little more than a fortnight ago, we planted a cutting in a small 
pot filled with sandy soil, covered it with a bell glass and plung¬ 
ed it in a hot bed, and it is now beautifully rooted. 

I have not the least doubt but Fuchsia fulgens will flower well 
in the open air during the summer season ; indeed Mr. Osborn, 
jun. of the Fulham nursery, has told me that in their extensive 
nursery, sevaral plants of Fulchsia fulgens are planted out of doors 
and growing most luxuriently, forming dense bushes, and covered 
with bloom ; they also possess a large stock of fine healthy plants. 

John M'Evoy. 

[For the sake of this very splendid plant, we are obliged for the above re- 
marks. The Fuchsia fulgens may not be deserving of all that has- been 
said in commendation of it; there are, however, but few plants of recent 
introduction of equal beauty, and we regard it as a most desirable and 
ornamental plant.—E d.] 


NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 

The Gardener*e Magazine for September, contains a descriptive 
notice of Bedford Lodge, at Camben Hill, the suburban residence 
of His Grace the Duke of Bedford. 

This notice is drawn up by his Grace’s Gardener, Mr. John 
Caie. As illustrations, there are five beautiful wood engravings. 
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exhibiting different views of the mansion, garden, grounds, &c. &c. 
Camden Hill is chiefly remarked for the extent and superior 
management of the flower garden. It would appear the object 
there, is, as far as possible, to produce a brilliant display during the 
months of May, June, and July, and we believe it has been ac¬ 
complished in a most admirable manner. The beds and borders 
exhibit throughout these months, the most gorgeous display of 
floral beauty which it is possible to conceive. We may give 
the following as an example of the management of one of the 
borders, which contains the following plants : “ The-first effect is 
produced from the following Californian annuals:—Nemophila 
insignis, blue ; Platystemon, californicus, cream colour; Collinsia 
grandiflora, purple; Callomia cowenia, scarlet; Eschscholtzia 
crocea, deep yellow ; Gilea tricolor, lilac, white, and black; and 
G. achillaefolia, purple. These are annuals, and were sown about 
January, in the compartments, where they come into ffower about 
the beginning of May, and continue flowering till the end of June 
or beginning of July, when the greater part of them should be 
cleared away, in older that they may not draw up and weaken the 
plants which are to succeed them, and produce the second effect. 
The flowers for this second exhibition are all perennials, and con¬ 
sist of jEnothera macrocorpa, yellow for the first compartment, 
which remains then as a permanent plant, the seeds of the 
Nemophila having been sown amongst it in January, as above. 
The next compartments contain Verbena tweediana, crimson ; 
V. Lambertian a, purple; Calceolaria, angustifolia. yellow; Petunia 
violacea, purple-scarlet; Geraniums, and Verbena Drummondi. 
These are all half-hardy perennials, which are kept in pots during 
the winter, and planted out as soon as there is no danger to be ap¬ 
prehended from frost.” 

From this extract it will be readily understood with what pre¬ 
cision and system the whole of the beds and borders are treated. 
Some idea of the extent and splendour of the place thus managed 
may be formed from the fact that there are no less than one hun¬ 
dred separate compartments, all occupied with plants selected and 
cultivated with the most admirable skill. 

Mr. Caie gives a brief account of his mode of providing and 
preserving what are termed half hardy greenhouse plants, which 
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form, of course, the principal display in the garden under his care. 
The cuttings of most kinds are put in during September, and are 
allowed to remain in the cutting* pots till the following spring, 
when they are potted off and placed in a gentle heat, where they 
are made to grow rapidly until they have attained some size; 
they are then removed to a cool frame, where they are gradually 
hardened, till they are fit to plant in the open ground. Mr. Caie 
places his pots and pans containing his cuttings in a pit, provided 
with pigeon holes, to which linings of fermenting dung are applied 
during severe frost. Of course when a large extent of ground, 
such as that at Camden Hill, has to be filled annually with such 
plants, it is quite indispensible that ample and proper arrange¬ 
ments be made for the production of such plants. In ordinary 
cases, however, and perhaps in by far the greater number of in¬ 
stances where these plants are required, accommodation may be 
found for them during the winter season, either in the vinery, the 
shelves of a greenhouse, or a garden frame, well protected with 
straw linings, and covered with matting and straw at night. 


The -second (article in this Magazine is an exceedingly inte¬ 
resting one, written in an amusing and instructive style. The 
subject is the analogy between plants and animals, by J. A. W. 
It is said plants differ from animals in being destitute of locomo¬ 
tion, in being capable of reproduction by division of their parts ; 
in being, also, without a brain and a nervous system ; and like¬ 
wise in light being os essential to their existence as air is to those 
of animals. In animals, the process of digestion is performed in 
the stomach, while in plants it is carried on in the earth sur¬ 
rounding their roots. The following singular fact is mentioned 
here:—“ In all vertibrate animals, there is a part at the back of 
the neck between the spinal marrow and the brain, where a serious 
injury will occasion immediate death. There is a corresponding 
point in plants, between the root and the stem, which is called the 
neck or collar, and at this point plants may be more readily in¬ 
jured than any where else.” It is also stated that, by covering 
this point too deeply with soil, most plants are readily killed. This 
point is immediately beneath the seed leaves, and a plant cut through 
below these, is, in the generality of cases, doomed to inevitable 
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death. Those, however, which have attained age and magnitude, 
are often furnished with latent buds, which, on the tree or plant 
being cut off at the ground, are speedily developed, producing leaves 
and branches by which the individual is renewed. This is never 
the case with any plant while in its infant state, it being then 
dependent on its seeds and leaves for nourishment. 

The striking analogy between the lower orders of the animal 
and vegetable creation, does not appear to have occurred to 
J. A. W. when speaking of such plants as the horse radish, so re¬ 
markable for its tenacity of life, any part of which, in most in¬ 
stances, is capable of germinating even when placed two feet under 
the surface of the soil. To this and similar plants of imperfect 
organization, there is a striking resemblance, most conspicuous 
in the whole of the lower orders both of the animal and vegetable 
creation. The lower the scale of organization in the animal, as 
well as in the vegetable, the more tenacious they are of life. For 
an illustration of this principle, reference might be made to the 
common earth worm, the lizard, &c., the trunks of which may be 
parted without destroying life, and days will sometimes elapse 
before the parts have ceased to exist. Others might be mentioned 
still more remarkable, such as the Polypes, and the lower tribes of 
worms, which send forth their feelers in the water like so many 
roots seeking their food in the earth. Some of these may be 
turned inside out, like a glow, without sustaining any injury or 
derangement of their ordinary functions. As there is yet scarcely 
any satisfactory line drawn by which the animal and vegetable 
creation can be clearly distinguished, it has been recommended to 
test them by burning, supposing that the smell of vegetable and 
animal matter would be detected by this process. Since, there¬ 
fore, the two are thus intimately blended, and the analogy between 
them is so remarkable, we cannot quite subscribe to the opinion 
advanced by J. A. W., when he says —“ plants having no feeling 
in the common sense in which the word is used, can neither ex¬ 
perience pleasure nor pain." We think it a question far from 
settled that, since plants possess life, irritability, and motion, 
spontaneously directing their organs to what is natural and bene¬ 
ficial, and flourishing according to their success in satisfying their 
wants. May not the exercise of their vital functions be attended 
with some degree of sensation, however low, and some degree of 
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happiness ? Such a supposition is, at least, in aooosdance with 
the best ideas we can form of the Divine Creator; nor could the 
consequent uneasiness and pain which plants mast suffer, no doubt 
in a very low degree, resulting from the depredations of animals, 
bear any comparison with their enjoyment on the whole. Be this 
as it may, the want of sensation is most certainly not to be proved 
with regard to vegetables, and cannot, therefore, be of any value as 
a practical means of distinguishing them from animals. 

The Correspondent in question is equally at fault, at least 
according to our views, when he says —“ Another remarkable dif¬ 
ference, also before alluded to, between plants and animals, is the 
absolute necessity of light to plants during the whole period of 
their existence.” It is true that, so far as foliaceous plants are 
concerned, light is altogether indispensable, and there is of course 
no difficulty, nor any risk of confounding the two kingdoms so 
long as the lower orders of each are unapproached. It is here 
where the boundary is lost, and here it is where J. A. W. is again 
unaupported by facts ; for, if we are to regard the extensive tribe 
of fungi included in the general term usually applied to plants, we 
shall find many exceptions to the principle which he has set up. 
As familiar instances of those plants to which we refer, the truffel 
and mushroom may be mentioned. To most persons the latter is 
well known, not less for its many valuable properties as a culinary 
vegetable, than for the fact of its being very frequently grown to 
the highest state of perfectiou in cellars of dwelling houses, boxes, 
closely covered in stables, and similar places ; and in the most 
complete apartments, constructed especially for its culture, light is 
invariably excluded. 

This is a question of vast dimensions, worthy of unwearied in¬ 
vestigation ; and did those who undertake to explore its intricate 
and mysterious economy, determine to receive the results as they 
presented themselves, rather than predetermine what these results 
should be, their laborious researches would be of a more valuable kind 
than those generally given. For our own part, wc cannot understand 
why the two grand divisions of the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
should stand distinct and apart from each other. It will be found 
that in selecting two of the most complete and highly organised 
individuals of these two kingdoms—suppose man to be highest in 
the scale of the animal creation, and the lofty tree of the forest as 
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a representative of the highest order of the vegetable world—we 
shall find the several orders of the animal race blending with each 
other, from man downwards, and in like manner one order of 
vegetables with that immediately below it, till the animal qnd ve¬ 
getable kingdoms become one. Now when we consider the narrow 
bounds within which the most exalted human mind i9 confined, 
when viewed in connection with the wonderful economy of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, there is no impropriety or oppo¬ 
sition to ascertained facts, in coming to the conclusion that in the 
grand scheme of creation there exists noseparate or distinct parts, but 
it ought rather to be regarded as a grand whole. 

We have, perhaps, in these remarks, wandered somewhat from 
the subject in question, and shall, therefore, speedily close our 
observations on this interesting paper, though we.ought in strict 
propriety to say we think it is written rather to amuse than to 
convey accurate ideas on the question of which it treats. Before 
leaving the subject, we shall notice the following remarks. It is 
stated that “ Plants agree with animals in their offspring, when they 
are raised from seed, bearing a general resemblance to the parent, 
but, as m every family, the children of the same parents differ 
individually in features, temper, disposition, &c., and among 
seedling plants from the same seed-pod, no two plants 
will be found exactly aftke.” This broad and general statement 
requires some qualification. Many of our domestic fruits and cu¬ 
linary vegetables have been brought to their present state by fre¬ 
quent crossing, and hybridizing; being, therefore, so far removed 
from their primitive state, their seminal offspring is ever varying 
This tendency is, however, even among culinary vegetables, con¬ 
fined for the most part to the Cruciferious, or cabbage tribe. Peas, 
Beans, with many kinds of pulse and grasses, continue to repro¬ 
duce their kind with constancy, and without the slightest variation. 
Indeed, some of these have perpetuated their kind for the last half 
century or more, without undergoing any change whatever. 

Those palpable facts are, we fear, irreconcilable with the state¬ 
ment of J. A. W* 


An Article on the Construction of Forcing Houses, Piis, fyc, 

By J. MUokAnson, Gardener, Pendarves, in Cornwall.*— In 
describing the purposes for which one of these bouses have been 
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erected, Mr. M. says it is intended to cultivate grapes in pots; 
and when these are matured, they are succeeded by another crop 
from the vines in the borders, which are taken into the house as 
soon as the fruit on the potted plants have been cut By this 
mode of management, it will be seen that the house is made to 
produce two crops in one year. This is, perhaps, the strongest 
argument that can be adduced in favour of cultivating vines in 
pots, and when well managed, it is quite clear the system is 
capable of being turned to excellent account 

The plans and sections appear very judiciously arranged, buW 
the most remarkable feature is the heating of several distinct and 
detached apartments with one boiler. 

In theory there is an appearance of economy in the arrange¬ 
ment of heating several houses by the same boiler; and this has 
a never failing charm. In practice, however, such arrangements 
are far less effective than might at first appear; indeed, they very 
seldom work well, and often prove entire failures. 

Mr. Wighton, gardener to Lord Stafford, at Cossey Hall, near 
Norwich, maintains that Mr. Nutt’s Bee-bive does not prevent 
swarming. He says the ventilation of the side boxes is impracti¬ 
cable, because the bees will immediately seal up any aperture 
or opening whatever, which they do not require; he also 
asserts, that could this be effected at pleasure, it would only cause 
more bees to remain in the hive to keep up the warmth, and 
thereby prevent their being at work: and adds, that Mr. Nutt 
has failed in what he proposed by this kind of hive, as it does 
not prevent swarming, nor deter the Queen from laying eggs in 
the side boxes. 

In a communication from Mr. J. Drummond, superintendent of 
Government Botanical Garden, Swan River, accompanied with a 
collection of specimens, of which Mr. Loudon has given engrav¬ 
ings, Mr. D. in speaking and describing one of the species, says, 

“ it is one of the most curious of sensitive plants." The lower lip 
in which the anthers are placed is boat-shaped, and the upper lip, 
supposed to be the stigma, forms a lid, which exactly fits the lower 
one. “ The hinge on which the lid moves springs from the upper 
part of the flower, and is attached to its centre; and when it opens, 
the upper part turns round within, the box comes out at the 
bottom, turns up and back, so that when fully expanded it stands 
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/airly over the flower. The moment a small insect touches the 
point of the lid it makes a sudden revolution, brings in the poin* 
of the lid at the bottom of the box, so that it has to pass the 
anthers iu its way, and makes prisoner any small insect the box 
will bold.” As soon as the insect dies, or becomes motionless, the 
lid opens. The plant is said to be rare, and even in those situa¬ 
tions where it is found to grow, its appearance so much resembles 
charcoal, amongst which it prefers to grow, that its detection is 
rendered exceedingly difficult. 

• Mr. John Tyffe, gardener, at Milton Rectoiy, in Bedfordshire, 
recommends persons who purchase new an expensive dahlias, to 
propagate from the side shoots as soon as the smallest portions 
fitted for this purpose can be obtained, so that by encouraging 
these the kind is secured. He says the tuber of the purchased 
plants sometimes fails to spring the second season, so that by 
adopting this method there is an advantage in having two chances 
instead of one. 

Mr. Elliott, gardener, Ripley Castle, inarched a branch of a 
female plan l of Carica papaya upon the stem of a male plant of the 
same species. This union existed for some time, but was acci¬ 
dentally broken off, since which time the male plant has pro¬ 
duced female flowers, aud these being fertilized have borne fruit. 
Mr. E. supposes the production of female flowers to be the result 
of the union in question, occasioned by the organized sap of the 
female plant operating throughout the system of the opposite sex. 

For the information of our non-botanical readers, we ought to 
mention that Carica belongs to the class Dioecia, of Linnaeus, 
composed of plants having their male and female organs on 
separate plants. The fruit of the Carica papaya is eatable, and in 
appearance somewhat resembles a small variety of melon. 


In Paxtons Magazine of Botany, for September, an excellent 
article is given on the advantages of classing plants in greenhouses, 
a subject of much more importance than that usually attached to 
it. For the cultivation of Camellias, it is lecommended that the 
house should have a south-western or western aspect, and when this 

cauuot be procured, the plants ought to be shaded during bright 
VOL. m. p 
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sunshine. Along with Camellias, it is proposed to cultivate 
Rhododendrons, and such plants as from their naturally thick and 
fleshy leaves, are susceptible of injury from the influence of bright 
sunshine. The culture of Pelargoniums, is said to require a 
house devoted entirely to themselves, and plants of similar habits, 
among which might be enumerated Petunias, Mysembiyanthe- 
mums, Calceolarias, &c. These require all the light that can be 
given to them, and to be kept as near to the glass as circumstances 
will allow. The next genera enumerated, are Banksia, Acacia, 
Protaea, Fuchsia, &c., and these are denominated miscellaneous, 
and may be cultivated promiscuously in the same house. 

Added to this paper, are some very interesting remarks on the 
influence of solar light on vegetation. Mr. Paxton deprecates in 
strong terms the absurdity of expecting either healthy plants or 
brilliant coloured flowers from plants when crowded together, until 
they have become what is termed drawn with scarcely any bran¬ 
ches or foliage, except a few twigs and sickly leaves near the top. 
Light is the principal agent in the production and maturing of 
seeds, the ripening and flavouring of eatable fruits; in fact, vege¬ 
table life cannot be sustained without it, and is always feeble and 
weak in its absence. 

In the same Magazine, Mr. P. in speaking of the soils used 
by Nurserymen in potting plants, observes that it is a common 
practice with cultivators, on receiving plants from a Nursery, to 
repot them into the same, or as near the same kind of soil as they 
can, believing that the compost in which they are cultivated in 
Nurseries, is that best suited to their growth ; this is justly cen¬ 
sured as a most erroneous opinion, and in practice often attended 
with fatal consequences to the plants themselves : first, because in 
extensive Nurseries, it is seldom attempted, and would, indeed, 
be impracticable, to vary the soil to suit individual plants; 
and in'the second place, it is not the object of Nurserymen to in¬ 
crease the size of their ordinary stock, but only to preserve them 
alive, and of a size suited to transportation to a distance. 

It is, therefore, most essential that persons on receiving plants 
from a nursery collection, should exercise their own judgment with 
regard to the particular kind of soil which each may require, and 
except iu cases when the plants are very small, they will invariably 
require shifting into larger pots. 
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In the notices of new and rare plants, we are informed that at 
Messrs. Hendersons Nursery, Pine Apple Place, that pretty 
annual Eutoca Wrangeliana, had flowered in great abundance, and 
is recommended as an excellent and showy plant, for growing in 
masses in flower gardens. Potentilla, Tongui, and Sedurn 
Sieboldii, are also noticed. The fonner is a trailing plant, with 
buff or orange-coloured flowers, and the latter with pink blossoms, 
a native of Japan ; are both said to be hardy, and well adapted for 
planting on rock work. 

Knight's Nursery , Chelsea .—Gesneria rupestris, is noticed 
here as being in flower, and one of the handsomest of this showy 
and highly ornamental genus. In the same establishment, Aris- 
tolochia hyperborea is in flower, but no information is given 
whether it be a stove, greenhouse, or hardy plant. 

Messrs. Loddiges , Hackney ;—Cyrtochilum Bigtonense, an 
orchidaceous plant of great beauty, with lilac and brown-coloured 
flowers. The flower steins are about six feet in height A new 
species of Cyenoches, nearly allied to C. ventricosum, but having 
larger flowers, and of a yellowish and orange colour. Also in 
flower, Angrsecum gladiifolium, with white blossoms. Two of 
Siebold’s Liliums Speciosum, and L. lancifolium roseum, are also 
in bloom. These are splendid plants. 

Messrs. Low , Clapton .—Lilium Album, with pure white re¬ 
flexed flowers ; and L. lancifolium, variety roseum, have also 
flowered here. Verbena Tweediana Splendens, and V. grandi- 
flora; the fonner is said to have flowers of a richer and more 
splendid colour than V. chamsedrifolia. 

Messrs. Rollissons, Tooting .—Here a species of Stanhopia has 
been flowered, surpassing in splender (Cattleys excepted) all 
other orchidaceous plants yet known. The flowers are produced 
in pairs, and somewhat resemble S. grandiflora; the ground colour 
is buff, with deep red and purple, and the flower measures eight 
inches across. A new plant, under the name of Amphicome 
arguta, is also in flower, supposed to be nearly hardy, and having 
trumpet rose-coloured flowers. 

Mr. Young , Epsom. —Lilium aurantiacum, is here in flower; 
the petals are slightly recurved, and of a dark orange colour. 

The interesting and much talked of Lisianthus Russelianus, is 
also noticed in flower. “ This beautiful herbaceous plant is 
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flowering at the above nursery, and its large blue blossoms form a 
striking contrast to its slender and graceful habits." From this 
statement we are unable to form an accurate estimate of the cha¬ 
racter of this plant; we have seen it in various situations, and at 
different periods of the year, but such has been its slender weakly 
habit in eveiy instance when we have had an opportunity of wit¬ 
nessing it, that we are led to form no high opinion of its beauty. 
A plant now in our possession, belonging to Messrs. Fisher, 
Holmes, and Co., of Handsworth Nursery, near Sheffield, has 
produced flowers, but so sparingly, that were it not that it is less 
robust than that which, under favourable circumstances, it might 
fairly be expected to arrive at, we should not regard it as a thing 
of much value. The flowers are purple. An annual with bright 
orange-coloured flowers, named Shenogyne Speciosa, is highly 
spoken of as being a free flowering plant, and well adapted for the 
flower garden. 

(To be continued.) 

Editor. 


REMARKS ON THE ADVANTAGES OF BUDDING THE 
YELLOW ROSE. 

BY AM AMATEUR. &08E GROWS*. 


The following few remarks on the yellow rose, (Yellow China P) 
when budded on the musk cluster rose, are probably calculated to 
please, and I hope to instruct, at least, some of your readers. Those 
who grow roses are, of course, aware that the yellow rose is not only 
susceptible of injury by frost, but when protected from the effects 
of the latter, it often fails to attain a large size, or luxuriance of 
habit, when grown upon its own bottom. I find this difficulty 
completely overcome by budding it upon the musk cluster rose. 
In this way it succeeds to admiration. I have it at this moment 
(July 25th) growing and blooming in great vigour. Some of the 
stocks are dwarf, others are tall, varying from one to five feet in 
height. They are all at the foot of a wall, having a south and 
south-east aspect, and are trained to the wall, allowing the front 
shoots to project twelve or fifteen inches. As a gem in roses 
I know of nothing that can surpass this beautiful shrub, when 


treated in this way. I cover the plants with dry spray and mat* 
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ting during winter, and remove it again early the following spring 
I have not found it necessary to prune this rose, except in a very 
slight degree, and, as already stated, the branches are allowed to 
grow to the front, and [on these straggling shoots the blooms are 
produced in great prolusion. 

Supposing it not to be generally known, or rather not generally 
practised, I have sent you the above notice of my mode of cultiva¬ 
tion with respect to this rose, and shall be glad if you think it 
deserving of publication, as I am sure the plan will repay who¬ 
ever may take the trouble to give it a trial. 

In the budding of one variety of rose into that of another, there 
is, of course, nothing new; and all that tends to make the above 
interesting is, that the yellow rose, supposed to be the yellow 
China, being an exceedingly beautiful variety, is made to grow 
more freely, and bear its blooms in greater profusion, in being 
grafted or budded on a peculiar kind, which experience appears to 
have proved this kind to be suited, in a remarkable degree, as a 
stock for the rose in question. Much may be done in this way 
to bring out the beauties and graceful habits, colours, &c. &c. of 
many of the kinds. 

[It is not in all cases that the yellow China rose fails when grown on its 
own bottom, or when not budded on some other kind. On a south wall, 
with a south aspect, at Chatsworth, in Derbyshire, we saw, during the 
present spring, a plant of this rose upwards of thirty feet in height, and 
covering the waU eight or ten feet in breadth.]—Eo. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE XXXII. 


DIANTHUS CARYOPHYLLUS, v.r, FLORA PLENO, Ely't Lovely Ann 

Carnation 


NAT. ORD. CARYOPHYLLEjE. CLASS DECANDRIA DIOYNIA. 


For the privilege of figuring this very beautiful variety of Carnation we 
are indebted to Dr. Horner, of HuU, from whose letter we quote the following 
remarks:—“ I have taken the liberty of sending you a Rose (or Fink) Flake 
Carnation, which I should be much obliged if you would have figured in 
your excellent and sensible Magazine, I may state that X am an old 
amateur in florist flowers, and have grown or seen perhaps all the best 
flowers in cultivation. The one I now send you is decidedly and by far the 
best in its class at present known, and I am sure you would do the floral 
world a great kindness by giving it the publicity of your Journal. It has 
not been figured, and win not be in any other publication. The great 
excellence of the flower is in the rich rose colour of the stripes; in this 
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it is unequalled, or unapproached to. Again, its broad bold ftethy petal, 
and also the pure unspotted white. The size of the flower is also remarkable, 
and its general shape is very fine.’’—We fully coincide with Dr. Homer’s 
opinion of this flower.— History: This flower was raised by Mr. Ely, of 
Rothwell Halgb, near Leeds, and is called Ely’s Lovely Ann. It was sent 
out two years ago at I Os. 6d. per pair, and still maintains the same price, 
haring gained the first premium at all the principal flower shows where it 
has been exhibited. It is allowed by all judges of the Carnation, on account 
< of its remarkably deep rose colour, broad fleshy petal, and regularity of its 
stripe,' to be by far the best flower of its class. Mr. Ely, an honourable and 
ardent florist, has also had the good fortune to raise some other first-rata 
Carnations and Picotees, which have lately been sent out. 

We quote the following very plain and simple directions for the increase 
and propagation of those beautiful plants, from the Transactions of the 
Horticultural Society, London, communicated by Edward Barnard, Esq.: — 

On the Treatment of Foreign Pieotees .—The seeds should be sown in the 
middle or latter end of May. When the plants are rather more than two 
inches high, they should be planted out in rows at the distance of nine 
inches; they must he sheltered from excess of rain and severe frosts during 
the winter, and they will blow in the course of the following summer. 
Plants thus raised from foreign seed, generally grow luxuriantly until after 
they have bloomed; but the layers of the choice sorts, when propagated, are 
much more tender and difficult to preserve than (he common English vari¬ 
eties, as they suffer in a much greater degree from the effect of damp during 
the winter. All the layers of some varieties die in the course of the suc¬ 
ceeding spring, while the others are only kept alive by great attention, 
without the possibility of increasing them to any extent. Whenever the 
strength of any of the plants will admit of it, it is desirable to take off some 
shoots for pipings, as they frequently endure the winter better than plants 
raised by laying, although they will not produce so great an increase in the 
following season. It is recommended not to keep the layers in pots during 
the winter, as they appear to succeed better by being planted in a frame 
under a south wall, in a border composed of one half rich garden mould, 
two-sixths light loam, and one-sixth coarse grit. Towards the beginning of 
April they may be planted in a bed for blooming them, made up with one- 
half of maiden Inanf, two-sixths of very rotten dung, and one sixth of coarse 
grit The bed should be hooped, in order that mats may be thrown over fox 
the protection of the plants during the cold nights of April and May, or even 
later, as the season may render necessary. In all other respects, the general 
rules for the treatment of Carnations may be considered as applicable to 
these plants. They certainly require constant and particular attention, but 
the florist who succeeds in cultivating them, will be amply repaid for all the 
trouble he bestows upon them, although he must be prepared to meet with 
more than common disappointments and difficulties. 

The following will also show the interest which was taken in the culture of 
this flower at a period so remote as that of Gerrard, in 1633:—“ There are at 
this day, under the name of CaryophyHus, comprehended divers and sundry 
sorts of plants of such variable colours, and also spiral shapes, that a great 
and large volume would not suffice to write of every one at large in parti¬ 
cular; considering how infinite they are, and how every year every climate 
and country bringeth forth new sorts, such as have not been heretofore 
written of, some whereof are called Carnations, others Clove Gillowflowers 
some Saps in Wine, some Pageants or Pagian colour, Horseflesh blunket 
purple, white double and single Gillowflowers, as also a Gillowflower with 
yellow flowers. The which a worshipful merchant of London, Master 
Nicholas Lele, procured from Poland, and gave roe thereof for my garden, 
which before that time was never seen nor heard of in these countries.’’ 

The Picotees, Nos. 2 and 3, were sent by Mr. Evan Hirst, gardener,Caunton 
Manor, near Newark, Nottinghamshire, who aloug with those sent several 
very excellent blooms, which we submitted to the inspection of an experi¬ 
enced florist, who pronounced them to be superior flowers. 
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ASSCULUS OHIOTENSIS, the Ohio Bucks-eye Chesnut, Reg, 

MAT. ORD. jEBCULACEj*. CLASS PBNTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

This is a dwarf tree, growing to the height of from twenty-five to thirty fire 
feet, the foliage is very large, on account of which it is recommended to be 
planted in very sheltered situations, in order that the large leaved may be 
protected from the wind, which are often greatly injured when planted in 
exposed places. The flower spikes are ample, and of a white colour, tinged 
with rose. It is a native of the United States, especially on the banks of the 
Ohio, where it is very abundant. It is readily increased by grafting in spring, 
or budding in summer. 

POTENT1LLA GLABRA, Glabrous PotentiUa. iBot, Mag, 

NAT. ORD. ROSACE*. CLASS JCOSANDRIA POLOGYNIA. 

Any thing whatever, as a hardy shrub, cannot fail to be interesting to 
all lovers of plants. The additions to this class of ornamental plants are 
few, compared with the multitude of those requiring the protection of tho 
stove and greenhouse. And that now under consideration, is not only 
valuable on account of being hardy, but also in being highly ornamental. 
It is a native of Siberia, and was received by Messrs. Loddige, of Hackney, 
during 1822, from Mr. Bush, of St Petersburgh. Its habit is that of a 
small round bush, resembling some of the Cistus. The flowers are white, 
and are produced during August and September. 

ARTHROSTEMMA VERSICOLOR, Changeable Flowered Arthrostemma , 

[Bot. Mag, 

NAT. ORD. MELA8TOMACE*. CLA8S OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

A sbowy little plant, requiring the warmth of the stove. It is a native of 
Brazil, where it was fouud at St Catherine, by Mr. W. Rae, and since on 
the same line of coast by Mr. Tweedie. 

LOBELIA FENESTRALIS, Loop-holed Lobelia. [ Bot. Reg, 

NAT. ORD. LOBILIACEJT. CLA88 8YNGBNESIA MONOGYNIA. 

This addition to the ornamental genus Lobelia, is far superior in point of 
beauty to many others. Its coarse ragged foliage and small dingy brown 
flowers, are characters calculated to prevent this plant ever becoming one of 
much [interest to the florist. As a species, it is, botanically inter¬ 
esting, and deserves to be cultivated as such. It is half-h&rdy, supposed to 
be biennial, and attaining the height of about three feet Its season of 
blooming is from July to September. Its native country is Mexico, and was 
found by Humboldt and Bonpland, at an elevation of six thousand six 
hundred feet. It has been raised and flowered in the Gardens of the 
Horticultural Society, London. 

CYCLAMEN NEAPOLITANUM, Neapolitan Cyclamen, | Bot. Reg. 

NAT. ORD. PREMULACBJE. CLASS PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

This is the Cylamen well known to cultivators under the name of C. Euro- 
peum. The name of Neapolitanura has been given to it by Professor Tenore. 
It is naturalised in Kent, but it is supposed to have been brought from the 
Mediterranean shores. 
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ONCIDIUM RANIFERUM, Frog Onfidium. tBot. Reg. 

ORCHIDACE JS. CLA&t OYNANDRIA MONANDRU. 

This small epiphyte is thought to grow on the branches of trees. The 
raceme being of a pendulous habit. The colour is a dingy yellow. It is a 
natire of Brazil, and first flowered at Mr. Knight’s, of the King’s Road, 
Chelsea. “ The name is derived from the curious form of the tubercles, 
which grow at the base of the lip; when looked at from above, it resembles 
the figure of a Frog couchant, the double lower tubercle representing the 
creature’s haunches, and the anterior emarginate one its head. 

SOPHRONITIS CERNUA, Drooping-flowered Sophronitis . [Bof. Mag. 

NAT. OBD. ORCniDEJB. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDBIA. 

This is a pretty little plant, a drawing of which is given, clasped to a 
branching piece of old wood. The foliage is ovate, and the small red flowers 
resemble those of the epiphyte ornithedium coccinium. It is from Brazil, 
and has also been found by Mr. Gardener, on the Organ Mountains, and is 
identical with the plant sent home by that collector, numbered 665 of the 
secpnd collection. 

ASPA8IA VARIEGATA, variegated Aspasia. 

NAT. OBD. OBCHIDZC. CLASS OTNANDRIA MONANDBIA: 

This plant might readily be mistaken for Zygopetalum, both in the habit 
and colour of the flowers, which are of a light colour, streaked with white and 
brown, and are produced in solitary stalks near the base of the leaves. It is 
a native of Trinidad, and introduced to the Glasgow Botanical Garden in 
1835. The flowers are highly fragrant. 

GLADIOLUS MORTONIUS, Afr. Morion's Gladiolus . [ Bot. Mag. 

NAT. OBD. IRIDEA. CLASS TBIANDBIA MONOGYNIA. 

The genus Gladiolus is one of acknowledged beauty. There are, however, 
various degrees of excellence in this respect, and the one now under con¬ 
sideration probably falls short even of mediocrity when viewed in connexion 
with its congeners. The flowers are of a dingy rose colour, and the plant 
is a native of Southern Africa. It has bloomed in the collection of the Hon. 
and Rev. William Herbert, of Spafforth, who says it belongs to the European 
and Natal-river species, and has some affinity to G. oppositiflorus. 

ISMENE MACLEANA, Mr. Me. Lean's Amuncaes. f Bet. Mag. 

NAT. OBD. AMABYLMDEA. CLASS HEXANDB1A MONOGYNIA. 

This Amancaes resembles in habit and structure the one figured in the 
last number of this Magazine, differing in appearance only from that species 
in having white flowers. The Glasgow garden is indebted for the possession 
of this plant to the gentleman whose specific name it bears, having been 
found by him in the neighbourhood of Lima. Its nearest affinity Is with 
Ismene pedunculate. It requires the temperature of the stove, when it 
flowers freely, and makes a handsome appearance. 

THYSANOTUS TENUIS, Slender Thysanotus. [Bot. Reg. 

NAT. OBD. ULACBX. CLASS HBXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

The pretty little plant in question is a native of Swan River, introduced 
from thenoe by Robert Mangles, Esq., of Sunning Hill, in whose collection 
it produced its nest little flowers in 1837. We have no doubt the slender 
rash like foliage of this plant, when of considerable size and in vigorous 
health, is an ornamental and desirable plant. Its star like flowers are purple, 
and conspicuously ciliated. It succeeds in the temperature of an ordinary 
greenhouse, and might be grown in a cold frame 
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TULIP A GESNCRIANA, Gesner*s Tulip* [ Bot. Mag, 

NAT, OBD LlLACEuE. CLASS HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

"This species is found without any dispositions, in field to vary at three 
places near Florence; Le Rose, a farm on the road to Siena Galluzo, four 
miles from Florence; and in the Val d’Emo, not far from the city on the 
•oath side. 

Raddi considered it as certainly the tulip of Gesner, whether that were 
the parent of the garden sorts or not Fischer thinks the T. Gesneria of 
Pallas, found in the steppes of Russia, a distinct species, and not the parent 
of the garden sorts.*’ 

For the foregoing note we are indebted to the Hon. W. F. Strangways. 
No synonyms beyond those of Linnaeus are quoted, because they are both 
innocent and nninetrncted. The plant figured under this name in the 
present work, folio 980, from bulbs sent from Constantinople, is T, Oculis 
totiMy and I doubt whether the Cappadocian plant referred to by Gesner, as 
the origin of our garden tulips, was anything else, if it really came from 
Cappadocea. “ The form of the flower of the species now represented, its 
smoothness and its robustness, appear sufficient evidence of its identity with 
the self tulips, from which the gay varieties of the tulip fancier are bred." 


Plants noticed but not figured in Bot . Reg. 
CALYSTEGIA SEPIUM. 

This, although a native of New Holland, is identified with the European 
Bind weed, and we presume it is only noticed by Dr. Lindley on account of 
its having been found in Australia. 

RfEPERA AURANTIACA 

Is a natiue of the interior of NewHollaud ; the flowers are of an orange-yel¬ 
low. It has been raised in the garden of the Horticultural Society, where it 
flowers in the open border during July. 

PSORALEA CINEREA. 

An annual plant, of little beauty, with small purple flowers. A native of 
the same place as the above. 

PICRIS BARBARORUM. 

A cichoraceous plant, a native of New Holland, where it is used by the 
natives as an article of food; and Dr. Lindley says it is about as fit for this 
purpose as the common sow thistle. 

PIMELEA CRINITA. 

Said to be a pretty little plant, with white flowers. It has flowered in the 
collection of Robt. Mangles, Esq. of Sunniog Hill. It is a native of Swan 
River. 

NICOTIANA ROTUNDIFOLIA. 

Also a native of Swan River, and introduced by the same gentleman as the 
above. The flowers are smaller than those of N. suaneoleus, and the leaves 
resemble those of Petunia nyctaginiflyra. It is a hardy annual with white 
flowers. 

THYSANOTUS INTRICATUS. 

A figure of this pretty plant is promised to be given in the Bot, Beg. 
ECHEVERIA SECUNDA. 

Raised in the garden of Sir Chas. Lemon. It is a Mexican plant, requiring 
a high temperature a gravelly soil and very little water. 

Q 
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PAXTONIA ROSEA. 

Said to be a most curious plant, sent from Manilla, by Mr. Cum- 
ming. It flowered in the collection of Messrs. Loddige during June last 
This genus has been named in honour of Mr. Paxton, whose name deserves to 
be permanently associated with Orchidaciae, a fact which will be readily ad¬ 
mitted by all who have wituessed the admirable manner this curious and oma 
mental family is managed at Chatsworth. 

CATASETUM ATRATUM. 

A native of Brazil, and cultivated by Messrs. Loddige. The flowers are 
dark. A figure will shortly be given in the Bo U Reg. 

ONCIDIUM PULVINATUM. 

' A desirable plant, resembling O. di varicatum. The panicle of the flowers is 
eight or nine feet in length. A figure of this is also promised. 

MAXILLARIA VITELINA. 

This is a very beautiful plant, with yellow flowers, a native of Brazil, re¬ 
markable lor having a rich deep brown spot in the centre of its yellow lip. 

POLYGONUM AMPLEXICAULE. 

41 This charming herbaceous plant, inhabiting the mountains in the north of 
India, with long graceful racemes of the most brilliant ruby-coloured flowers,' 1 
has lately made its appearance among some plants raised from seeds; we are 
not informed where, but a figure is promised. Its flowering season is July 
and August. 

AMPELYGONUM CHINENSE. 

On examination, Dr. Lindley has determined to construct a new genus for 
this plant, and has ossigued for it the name of Cephalophilon. From this 
plant Indigo of an excellent quality is obtained. “ Polygonum tinctorium 
abo in our gardens, is at this time extensively cultivated in Belgium as a 
domestic substitute for the tropical Indigo, and is said to produce the dye 
in great abundance, and of the finest quality.” 

SPIRANTHES DIURETICA. 

A native of Chili, with white and green flowers, studded in a beautiful 
manner with cristalline points. It is an orchidaceous plant, succeeding very 
well in the greenhouse. 

PODOLEPIS CONTORTA. 

A pretty perennial plant, with golden yellow flowers and dark green fleshy 
leaves. The flower stem is from six to nine inches high. Seeds of this plant 
were sent from Van Diemaa’s Land, by Mr. J. Bunco, to the Horticultural So¬ 
ciety, London. 

BERBERIS TENUIFOLTA. 

This will prove a most valuable addition to the interesting and beautiful 
evergreens composing this genus. It has been sent IVora Vera Cruz, by Mr. 
Hartweg, to the Horticultural Society, London. It is expected to be nearly 
as hardy as B. fascicularis, and is described as “ an evergreen bush with 
thin, smooth, rather glaucus pinnated leaves, entirely free from all spinosity." 

SEDUM MISERUM. 

A succulent plant of no beauty; a native of Mexico. 

CARPESIUM PUBESCENS. 

Seeds of this plant have been received from Dr. Falcoher; a plant of 
little importance, and a mere vaiiety of C. nepaucense. 
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ONCIDIUM HIANS. 

A small species approaching near to O. carinalum; a native of Brazil, 
and cultivated by Messrs. Rollessons. “It has small yellow and brown 
flowers, with an extraordinary appendage to the lip, erect white fleshy, as 
long as the column parallel with that organ, and resembling the four fingers 
of the hand, a little followed, and closed together. This is quite anew modi¬ 
fication of structure. 

VANAA lamellata. 

The flowers of this plant are as large as those of V. Roxburgh!. The 
flowers are pale yellow, and stained with red. It is nearly allied to V. 
spalhutata, a species common in the East Indies, but which no one seems 
yet to have imported. 

ENTELLA PALMATA. 

A greenhouse shrub, occasionally cultivated in collections under the name 
of eparmannia palmate. 

CYNOGLOSSUM GRANDIFLORUM. 

A beautiful herbaceous plant, growing to the height of nearly three feet, 
with a strong and branching stem. The flowers are blue, bordered with 
white. 

HYDROTjENIA AIELEAGRIS. 

The curious plant in question, forming the basis of a new genus, has been 
found near the Real del Monte mines in Mexico, and communicated to Dr. 
Lindley, by John Rogers, jun. Esq., of Seven Oaks. It would appear to be 
intermediate between tigridia and tritillaria. The flower-stem is about 
eighteen inches high, and the flowers are in form and colour like tritillaria 
pyrenaica, but somewhat smaller. 

MORRENIA ODORATA. 

A native of Buenos Ayres, and raised from seeds in the gardens of the 
Horticultural Society, London. This is a greenhouse plant, flowering in 
August and September. The name Morrenia has been given to this genus, 
to commemmorale the name of Professor Chas. Morren, of Liege. The 
species in question requires the protection of the greenhouse, and is a dwarf 
creeper, with small dingy green flowers. 

CYPBLLA PLUMBEA. 

Seeds of this plant have been introduced from Mexico, by George Frede¬ 
rick Dickson, Esq. It has somewhat the appearance of tigridia, and like 
this plant, the flowers are equally fugitive. 

BANISTERIA TENUIS. 

A native of Buenos Ayres. The flowers are a bright yellow, and the 
plant is a greenhouse creeper. 

PHYSOSIPHON CARINATUS. 

This plant has recently been imported from Mexico, by George Barkef, 
K*l , of Birmingham. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Having been a subscriber to your very interesting Magazine from the 
time of its commencement, 1 must allow it has afforded me an abundant 
•ottrte of pleasure and delight; for, though I am but a poor cottager, I am 
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a great admirer of floriculture, and gardening in general, and the pages of 
your valuable work are so congenial to my mind, that I am induced 
to indulge my scribbling humour with offering a few remarks on the 
great value and propriety of such a pleasing and interesting publication, 
though what I offer will not be fit to compete with the remarks of your very 
judicious and able c orrespondeuu. I was much pleaasd with your observa¬ 
tions in the January number, for 1837, on the formation of botanical and 
floricultural gardens, and likewise some very able remarks by an admirer 
of flowers; for, though my rustic abode will afford me but very faint concep¬ 
tions of such extensive gardens, I am glad to hear of their prosperity. There 
is something so very delightful with regard to flowers, to all classes, from 
the wisest of men to the child of the humblest cottager ! How beautiful is 
the figurative language of the wise man, when he breaks out as in 
an ecstacy—“ For lo! the winter is'past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers 
appear on the earth, the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice 
of the turtle is heard in our land; the fig tree putteth forth her green figs, 
and the vines with the tender grapes give a good smell V Shenstone, that 
sweet pastoral poet, we read, was a great admirer of landscape gardening; 
and the pious Hervey, no doubt, loved his flower garden, when he wrote Ms 
Reflections; and many others, eminent both for their sagacity and piety in the 
present day, are seeking for information on the culture of the various tribes 
of flowers. Again, how animating it is to see the lowly wall of the rustic 
labourer covered with wreathrf of fragrant roses and jessamine, and his little 
offspring rambling in search of the humble primrose and violet, to grace the 
little garden allotted them for their own amusement Instructive nature, I 
would say; but is it nature or the instinct of nature presses so hard on my 
mindf No; the clown, whose mind is dull of conception, will admire and pluck 
a flower, be it ever so humble, by the side of the path where he » walking. 
As a friend to floriculture, I offer these simple remarks; and if they are worthy 
of being noticed in your valuable and interesting publication, I shall take 
an opportunity of giving a few hints in a future Magazine, which, 1 hope, 
will be more worthy of notice- 

Josh. Furniss, Jun. 

Wadon Lois , Northamptonshire. 

[We have given insertion to the above remarks, believing that, although the 
writer has designated himself a Cottager, his “ unconnected thoughts’’ 
represent a mind of a higher and more intellectual kind than that per¬ 
vading the minds of cottagers generally; and, therefore, capable of 
affording some useful hints on subjects immediately connected with 
gardening and floriculture. We, therefore, hold him pledged to his 
promise, and shall be glad to hear from him at an early opportunity.] 
Ed. 


In a climate so subject to sudden variations of temperature as that of 
Britain, in which a frosty night is often preceded by a wet evening, and suc¬ 
ceeded by a bright and warm morning, the blossoms of almost every species 
of fruit tree trained to a wall, usually set best under the protection of some 
degree of covering. This seems to operate beneficially in several different 
ways. It often prevents the blossoms being wetted, and thence renders them 
less subject to injury from any moderate degree of cold. It diminishes the 
radiation of heat from the wall during clear and cold nights, and it prevents 
the sudden transition from a low to a high temperature in warm and bright 
mornings; and the sudden transition from a low to a high temperature is 
much more fatal to vegetables, as it is to animal life, than an equally sudden 
and equally violent transition from a high to a low temperature. Even the 
blossoms of standard fruit trees, which are situated in their interior parts; 
when such trees have been properly pruned, receive much protection from 
the external branches, and not unfrequently escape destruction from frost, 
where all those which grow upon more exposed branches perish. Amongst 
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the venous methods of protecting the blossoms of wall trees from frost, which 
are adopted by gardeners, it must be admitted, that the most efficient are 
those by which the trees are thickly covered daring the night, end folly ex¬ 
posed during the day ; and if this kind of protection be given to the Peach 
and Nectarine trees very early in the spring, it not only preserves the blos¬ 
soms, bat it also prevents the appearance of blistered leaves, which are 
generally abundant in cold and unfavourable seasons. This diseased state 
of the leaf is often confounded with that which is occasioned by the bite of 
the Aphis, bat it is in its origin wholly different from that, and arises solely 
from the leaf having, whilst very small and young, been injured by frost. 
The cheapest and easiest method of protecting the blossoms of wall treos 
from frost is, by small branches of ‘Birch trees, collected about the end ol 
Jane, as soon as the leaves are full-grown; these are preserved nnder cover 
till the following spring. They are then secured to the walls by a few nails 
and shreds, with their point downwards, their upper ends being in contact 
with the wall, and the opposite slender extremities projecting eight or ten 
inches from it. The discretion of the gardener must direct him relatively to 
the quantity of the material to be used with advantage. If the situation of 
hia garden be low, he may cover his trees more closely than if it be high, 
but the covering should never be so thick or close as to prevent a large por¬ 
tion of the blossoms being visible to a person passing within a few feet of 
the wall; and under such circumstances, almost every blossom will in some 
parts of the day, receive a portion of the solar rays. As the danger to be 
apprehended from frost diminishes, and the quantity of young shoots and 
foliage increases, the covering material should at successive periods, and in 
small quantities, be taken away. W. S. 

Double Hollyhock.— The double flowers so much admired by the florists, 
are termed by the botanist, vegetable monsters, in some of these the petals 
are multiplied three or four times, but without excluding the stamens, hence 
they produce some seeds, as campanula and stramonium; but in others, the 
petals become so numerous as totally to exclude the stamens or males, as 
caltha peronica and alcea, these produce uo seeds, aud are termed eunucho, 
Phil. Bot. No. 150. These vegetables monsters are formed in many ways. 
1st. By the multiplication of the petals, and the exclusion of the nectarines, 
as io larkspur. 2ud. By the multiplication of the nectarines, and exclusion 
of the petals, as in columbine. 3rd. In some flowers growing in cymes, the 
wheelshaped flowers in the margin are multiplied to the exclusion of the bell, 
shaped flowers in the centre, as in the golden rose. 4th. By the elongation 
of the florets in the centre, instances of both these are found in the daisy and 
feverfew. The perianth is not changed iu doable flowers, hence the genus, 
or family, may be often discovered by the calyx, as in hepatica ranunculus 
alcea. In those flowers which have many petals, the lowest series of the 
petals remains uoch&nged in respect to number, hence the natural number of 
the petals is easily discovered, as in poppies, roses, and nigella, or devil in a 
bush.—PhiL Bot. p. 128. 

THE MICHAELMAS DAISY. 

Last smile for the departing year, 

Thy sisters sweet are flown, 

Thy pensive wreath is far more dear, 

For blooming thus alone. 

Thy tender blast, thy simple frame, 

Uunotic’d might be past; 

But now thou com’st with softer claim, 

The loveliest and the last. 

Sweet are the charms in thee we find, 

Emblem of Hope’s gay wing; 

»Tis thine to call pass’d bloom to mind, 

To promise future Spring 
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MI8CBIXANIXS. 
Bod* and Bulbs. 


Where dwell my vegetative realm* benumbed. 
In bud* imprisoned, or in bulb* intomb’d. 


A tree is, properly speaking, a family or swarm of buds, each bud beiog an 
individual plant, for if one of these buds be torn or cut out, and planted in 
the eatth, with a glass cup inverted over it, to prevent its exhalatiou from 
being at first greater than its power of absorption, it will produce a tree similar 
to its parent; each bud has a leaf, which is its lungs, appropriated to it, and 
the bark of the free is a congeries of the roots of these individual buds, whence 
old hollow trees are often seen to have some branches flourish with vigour, 
after the internal wood is almost entirely decayed and vanished. According 
to this idea, Linneus has observed that trees and shrubs are roots above 
ground, for if a tree be inverted, leaves will grow from the root part, and roots 
from the trunk part. Phil. Bot. p. 39. Hence it appears, that vegetables have 
two methods of propagating themselves, the oviparous as by seeds, and the 
viviparous as by their buds and bulbs, and that the individual plants, whether 
from seeds or buds, or bulbs, are all annual productions, like tnauy kinds of 
insects, as the silk worm, the parent perishing in the autumn, after having 
produced an embryon, which lies in a torpid state during the winter, and is 
matured in the succeeding summer. Hence I.inneus names bud' :iud bulbs, 
the winter cradles of the plaut or hybernacula, and might hare given the 
same term to seeds In warm climates, few plants produce buds, as the vege¬ 
table life can be completed in one summer, and hence the hybernacula is not 
wanted; in cold climates also, some plants do not produce bads, as phila- 
delphus, fraugula, viburnum, ivy, heath, wood nightshade, rue, geranium. 

The bulbs of plants are another kind of winter cradle or hybernacle, ad- 
heriug to the descending trank, and are found in the perrenial herbaceous 
plants, which are too tender to bear the cold of the winter. The production 
of these subterraneous winter lodges, is not yet, perhaps, clearly understood ; 
they have, been distributed by Linneus according to their forms, into scaly, 
solid, coated, and jointed bulbs, which, however, does not elucidate their 
manner of production. As the buds of trees may be truly esteemed individual 
annual plants, thrir roots constituting the bark of the trees, it follows that 
these roots (viz. of each individual bud) spread themselves over the last years 
bark, making a new bark over the old one, and thence descending cover 
with a new bark, the old roots also in the same manner. A similar circum¬ 
stance is supposed to happen in some herbaceous plants, that is a new bark is 
annually produced over the old root, and thus for some years, at least, the 
old root or caudex increases in size, and puts up new stems. As these roots 
increase in size, the central part changes like the internal wood of a tree, and 
does not possess any vegetable life, and, therefore, gives out no fibres or root* 
lets, and hence appears bitten off as in valerian, plantain, and devil’s-bit. 
And this decay of the central part of the root, has given occasion to the belief 
of the root fibres, drawing down the bulb so much, insisted on by Mr. Milner, 
in bis Botanical Dictionary. Art. Bulb. 

From the observations of various kinds of bulbous roots, at different times 
of their growth, it appears probable that all bulbous roots, properly so called, 
perish annually in this climate Bradley Miller, and the author of the Spec¬ 
tacle de la Nature, observe that the tulip annually renews its bulbs, for the 
stalk of the old flower is found under the old dry coat, but on the outside of 
the new bulb. This large new bulb, is the flowering bulb, but besides this, 
there are other small new bulbs, produced between the coats of this large one, 
but from the same caudex, (or circle from which the root fibres spring); these 
small bulbs, are leaf-bearing bnlbs, and renew themselves annually with in¬ 
creasing size, till they bear flowers. 

In examining the tulip, iris, hyacinth, and harebell, the new bulb was in¬ 
variably found between the flower-stem and the base of the innermost leaf of 
those roots which had flowered, and inclosed by the base of the innermost 
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kaf in those roots, which had not flowered iu both cases adhering to the 
caudex or fleshy circle, from which the root fibres spring. 

Hence it is probable, that the bnlbs of hyacinths are renewed annually, 
bnt that this is performed from the caudex within the old bulb, the outer coat 
of which does not so shrivel as in crocus and fritillary, and hence the change 
is not so apparent But as soon as the flower is advanced, the new bulbs 
may be seen on dissection, nor does the annual increase of the size of the 
root of cyclamen, and of aletris capensis, militate against this annual renewal 
of them, since the leaf buds or off sets, as described above, are increased in 
size as they are annually renewed. 

It is not generally known that the Ocleander is capable of enduring so 
much frost as that represented in the following remarks:—A double flowering 
variety of this plant was permitted to stand in a back yard daring the whole 
of last winter, with the pot folly exposed to the severe frost. No protection 
of any kind was given to it; the pot containing the roots of the plant was 
placed on the pavement It may be right to observe that neither the pot 
nor any part of the plant was exposed to the direct rays of the sun. The 
species comprising this genus are natives of the South of Europe and the 
East Indies. 

It is a singular but well known fact that plants will endure a much greater 
degree of frost at one time than another. Several Neriums, well established 
and protected on a south wall in the Sheffield Gardens, were quite killed 
during the severe frost of last winter. 


A subject has often occupied my mind, and, I doubt not, it has 
also engaged the attention of others interested in the culture of Fruit 
hearing plants, especially those of Peaches, Nectarines, Grapes, Pines, and 
various others, usually met with in the forcing houses in English Gardens. 
What I allude to is the mode of maintaining and applying artificial heat 
to these structures ■ at those seasons during which the trees are growing, 
bearing, and maturing their frnit. The questions which have so frequently 
occurred to my mind are these :—Why is the temperature of Peach houses, 
Ac. &c. raised so high during the early part of the evening, and often 
throughout the whole of the night 1 I am aware of the answer usually given 
by those who have the management of forcing honses, namely, that it is 
necessary to keep the temperature high aoring the early part of cold nights, 
in order that it may not fall below a given temperature by the time the fires 
can be attended to in the morning. This may be good as far as it goes; 
bat to every reflecting mind it will appear at variance with those laws which 
nature has established, and from which there are no exceptions. In every 
country throughout the globe, no instance occurs where the difference be¬ 
tween the temperature during night and that of day is so nearly equal as 
that generally aimed at in forcing houses. 

The consequences of this excess of heat during night'are, there is much 
reason to believe, highly injurious to fruit trees of temperate climates, and 
far from beneficial to those of tropical countries, the temperature of which 
are in many instances low during the night. In Jamaica, and other moun¬ 
tainous islands of the West Indies, the air upon the higher parts of these 
islands becomes soon after sun-set chilled and condensed, and generally 
displacing the warmer air of the valleys; and yet it is here where the sugar 
canes, coffee, and many of the most valuable prodootiona of the islands, are 
cultivated with the greatest success. This is a subject deserving the atten¬ 
tion of cultivators generally, and mnch of the success of forcing fruits of 
eveiy description, depends on this principle. 


A splendid new Salvia, with bine flowers, will shortly make its appear- 
aace from one of the London Norseries, said to be one of the greatest 
acquisitions to thU class of plants that has been made for some years. It 
is intended to be figured in the Horticultural Transactions. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


A new species of Araucaria, with branches and leaves resembling those of 
the larger kinds of Ferns, is said to have been recently introduced to the 
Belfast Botanical Garden. 


Double Flowers. —It is a commonly received opinion that doable flowers 
of the stock are raised with more certainty from seeds procured from a plant that 
bloomed on a bed surrounded with double flowers; indeed it is agenercd practice 
to save such plants for seed, in consequence of these supposed advantages. 
Is there any foundation for such an opinion, is not the double flower an 
unnatural production, incapable of producing seed itself, or of imparting 
farinacio'us matter to another? Does, in fact, the double flower produce any 
pollen. 


QUERIES, REMARKS, kc. 

As a Subscriber to your excellent Magazine, may I ask the favour of you, 
or some of your numerous Correspondents, supplying me with a list of some 
of the most ornamental climbers and shrubs adapted for planting in a con¬ 
servatory, (which is about eighteen feet high), say from twelve to twenty of 
each kind. An answer to the above will greatly oblige your most obedient 
Servant, 

September 17,1838. A Young Gardener. 

I will feel obliged to you, or any reader of the Floricultural Magazine, for 
the best information regarding the management of Orange Trees. I have 
lately taken under my care a few plants of this class; they are in a very bad 
state of health, some having lost the greater part of their leaves, others 
quite yellow, and all in a very sickly condition. A few of the trees are 
planted in the open border, in a mixture of black soil and dung; and a few 
are kept in tubs. Owing to the large size of most of the trees, 1 am unable 
to apply bottom heat to them. Is it advisable to lift and repot those that 
have been turned out into the borders? Perhaps you or some of your 
readers will have the kindness to inform me on these particulars, and you 
will much oblige. 

September 18, 1838. W. M. 


A Constant Subscriber to your Magazine is anxious for some information 
on the culture of the Cyclamen, from the first germination of the seed 
upwards; and would also be glad to leani from some of your more experi. 
enced Correspondents, why the Fuchias and Thumbergias drop their buds 
when the plant appears in perfect health, no gardener in the neighbourhood 
being able to give a satisfactory reason. Should these queries be considered 
worthy of notice, it is hoped that the information given may apply, not 
merely to those who have the advantages of greenhouses, hothouses, &c. 
but likewise to those who have none of these advantages. It would add to 
the obligation, to be informed what is the best time and manner of sowing 
perennial seeds, and whether or not it is desirable to place them in a hot 
bed, in order to raise them. 

It is hoped that it will not be considered an impertinence, ff the writer 
adds a hint which would considerably increase the usefulness of your valued 
Magazine, which is, that if each writer on the culture of different flowers 
would add the locality where Buch culture has been successful, it would 
enable the reader, in following the treatment recommended, to make due 
allowance for difference of climate, without which the same plans adopted in 
a different part of England, might prove wholly abortive. 

A Constant Reader. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON THE MERITS, CULTURE, &c. OF THE ROSE FABOIER. 

BY ROSA . 

I have a small plot of garden ground, and am, of course, 
anxious to make the most of it for the growth of flowers. I have, 
therefore, bestowed much care in selecting those only which con¬ 
tinue to bloom for the greatest length of time during the summer 
and antumn months; amongst the most remarkable of these is 
the Rose Faboier. Under this name the plant in question was 
received from Messrs. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth Nursery, Hert¬ 
fordshire. It forms a bed in my small garden, and has been in 
bloom upwards of four months; it is at this moment in the highest 
state of perfection, unsurpassed in richness and delicacy of colour 
by the gayest roses of June and J uly. It is one of the lea-scented 
varieties, seldom attaining more than two or three feet in height. 

On its culture there is little to remark, at least I know of 
nothing peculiar in its treatment; except that it is much more 
hardy than most of the kinds to which it belongs. It endured the 
whole of the frost of last winter without any protection. Several 
others belonging to this class were near it, but most of them have 
been killed. 

The soil in which my roses are grown is a rich loam, of a dark 
colour. 

As an autumn flower, I know of nothing equal to the rose in 
question ; and this is the only reason that has induced me to 
trouble you with the above remarks. Rosa. 

VOL. III. 
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ON THE CULTURE, HABITS, &c. OF PHLOX DRUMMONDII. 

BY T. T. 

The following peculiarities in the habits and culture of Phlox 
Drummondii, may not be generally known, I, therefore, send 
them to you to use in any way you may see fit. Late in the 
summer of 1837, I obtained a plant of this very beautiful annual; 
it was placed in the greenhouse, and carefully attended to. Here 
it soon exhibited an indication to grow; it was encouraged by 
repotting it into suitable soil with increased room for its roots, and 
by this treatment it pushed vigorously, affording an opportunity 
of increasing it by cuttings, which readily struck root By this 
means I obtained a large stock of plants, which I gradually hard¬ 
ened, until they were fit to plant in the open border about the end 
of May. The situation selected for this purpose was a border, 
shaded from the mid-day sun ; here they made but little progress 
for several months : but are now (October the 3rd) in the most 
vigorous health, and covered with flower, and buds ready to open. 

From what has been stated, it would appear that autumn is the 
most suitable season for raising this plant, especially when seeds 
can be obtained. 

T. T. 

I We quite agree with the above remarks. We have seen this plant in several 
situations, and from our own observation we should conclude, that a 
humid situation was the only one where this splendid annual could be 
cultivated with success.— Ed.] 


ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF COVERS, AND THE PRESERVATION 
OF TENDER PLANTS DURING THE WINTER. 

BY J. WILLIAMS. 

The season is now very fast approaching, when the attention of 
the amateur and general cultivator of plants will be directed to the 
best means of preserving plants usually turned into the borders 
during the summer season, many of which it is customary to 
leave in that situation, partly because room cannot be afforded 
them in the greenhouse, and partly because it is more or less the 
object of every cultivator to ascertain the habits and properties of 
the new plants with which he is annually made acquainted. For 
several years I have been in the practice of making, keeping up 
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and repairing a number of very simple but efficient structures for 
this purpose. One of these I shall endeavour to describe, and the 
ingenuity of the gardener will readily suggest to him such other 
forms as the particular kinds of plants may require. I procure 
a quantity of quarter-inch iron wire : this is bent into round or 
oval forms; the first is supposed to be laid on the ground, to 
which are fastened upright wires, at nine to twelve inches apart; 
the number of these depend on the diameter of the base. The 
length of the upright wire also depend on circumstances regulated 
by the height of the plants to be covered. They are brought to¬ 
gether at the top and securely tied, being previously bent into a 
dome, or any other more convenient tapering form. Wire of 
smaller size is then fastened to the lower rim, aud then made to 
pass round the upright wires in a horizontal direction, at the dis¬ 
tance of six or nine inches apart, until it reach the top. When 
this is completed, it will be found to have acquired considerable 
firmness and strength. It is then painted with red lead, and 
when dry neatly covered with strong coarse canvass, well 
sized and painted. The sizes which I find most convenient for 
single plants, are from two to three feet in diameter, and three to 
four in height; but no directions can be given that would be of 
any value in this respect. The magnitude of the plants to be 
covered, must alone determine what the precise dimensions of the 
covers ought to be. 

For the more tender and valuable kinds of plants, I sometimes 
provide coverings of a thicker kind, and this I obtain by covering 
or thatching the wire frame with straw, neatly tied down, and this 
is also varied in thickness according to circumstances; but in all 
cases I prefer the canvass or cotton covering on the surface, not 
only because it is much neater, but when well painted, it throws 
off the whole of the rain, and the thatch undemeath is kept dry, 
and, therefore, affording a much more efficient protection from 
frost, than if allowed to become saturated with wet. My mode of 
describing this simple but valuable covering for tender plants ap¬ 
pears tedious, the materials, however, are neither expensive nor 
difficult to apply, and any workman of moderate intellectmq 
capacity will be found capable of using them. 

4 . Williams. 
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ON THE CULTURE, PROPAGATION, &c. OF LOASA AURANT1ACA. 

BY D. FERGD80N, GARDENER, HYLANDS, NEAR CHELMSFORD, ESSEX. 

As it appears by your Magazine for September, that Illicium 
floridindum is not generally known to be hardy enough to stand 
our winters, I beg to say, that we have a few plants, planted out 
amongst our American plants here, which stood the severe frosts of 
the past winter without the least injury, having no protection 
whatever; although on the morning of the 21st of January, the 
thermometer fell 29 degrees below the freezing point. One of those 
plants is five feet in height, and the branches are nearly nine feet 
in diameter, and have stood the frost of more than a dozen win¬ 
ters. As a proof of their hardiness and flowering, 1 exhibited at 
the Royal Society’s show in June last, a collection of cut flowers, 
nearly three feet square, gathered from the plant in question. 

The following remarks on Loasa Aurantiaca may be worthy of 
a place in your Magazine. Having seen, during the autumn of 
1837, a fine plant of this species, growing in the front of one of 
the houses in the Glasgow Botanic Gardens, I brought a plant 
with me, and kept it in heat through the winter, which flowered 
and ripened a pod or two of seed in the course of the following 
March, which were sown as soon as ripe. From this 1 raised 
a large stock of plants by the middle of May; and by keeping 
them in heat till the end of the month, they were fit to plant out 
by the middle of June, after being hardened in a cool frame. At 
present 1 have a piece of wall 18 feet in length, by 12 in height, 
covered with this plant; the foliage is good, and the thousands of 
flowers standing out from the wall, eight or ten inches, presents a 
splendid and interesting appearance. In another situation, I have 
it mixed with Maurandyas, Lophospennums, Eccremocarpus, &c. 
These agree in habit and colour, and are exceedingly interesting, 
and very much admired. It is also mixed with various species of 
Clematis, the habits of which are still more assimilated to each 
other than the preceding, and in this way it is well worth grow¬ 
ing. Indeed the general habit of Loasa Aurantiaca appears to be 
peculiarly fitted to mingle in the society, and to receive the help 
of other plants, less dependent than itself. 

I may also mention, that besides growing it on trellisses, walls, 
&c. &c. I have it growing up the stems of standardroses, Cytuses, 
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Robinias. and in various other situations, where it would have been 
difficult to cultivate any other kind of creeper with equal success. 

When this plant becomes better known, 1 cannot doubt from 
the numerous and very different situations in which 1 have tried 
it, but it will be a universal favourite, particularly with those who 
have but little room for preserving plants through the winter. It 
will succeed well when sown in the spring, and grows here quicker 
than Convolvulus major. 

I intend protecting some with double inatls, and some with 
single onefe, and others I intend to leave without any protection 
whatever, and shall be happy to send you the results next 
spring, should you think them worthy of a place in your Ma¬ 
gazine. 

D. Ferguson. 

[This is the kind of information which we are at all times exceedingly glad 
to receive, more especially from persons like our esteemed correspondent, 
whose habits of attentive observation cannot fail to render accept¬ 
able any remarks with which he may at any time feel inclined to favour 
ns.—E d.] 


SOME REMARKS ON THE CULTURE, &c. OF CLIVIA NOB1LIS. 

BY O. SMITH. 

I know not whether the following remarks will be deemed of 
sufficient interest to be worth publishing in your Floricultural 
Magazine ; they are, however, suggested by the success which has 
attended the cultivation of what I find to be a stove plant of very great 
interestand beauty, and well deserving the attention of every amateur 
who possesses a small stove. The plant to which I refer is Clivia 
Nobilis. It is slow of growth, requiring five or six years to bring 
it to maturity, so as to produce flowers. When the plants attain 
considerable size, they seldom fail to flower three or four times a 
year ; and, although less gay than many others, whose fugitive 
flowers bloom only for a day, the noble corymbe of green and yellow 
flowers of the Clivia remain in bloom for weeks. The soil in which I 
find this plant to succeed the best, is a mixture of sandy loam, 
peat, and sand. The pots require to be well drained with pieces 
of broken pots or small stones, and to be watered with great care, 
as the roots are thick and fleshy ; and, therefore, very susceptible 
of injury (rom a too liberal supply of water. I And it much be- 
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nefited by being set aside in some cool part of the stove for a few 
weeks during the winter, and, when in this situation, it ought to 
receive but little water. It may, towards March or April, be 
examined at the roots, and if the soil has become soured or stiff, 
it ought to be carefully removed from among the roots, and the 
plant again repotted and placed in heat. By following this plan, I * 
find Olivia Nobilis to be one of the most interesting and beautiful 
of stove plants. 

Camberwell, Surrey . G. Smith. 


CULTURE OF GLOXINIAS. 

BY MR. Bl*EVOY• 

Gloxinias are natives of tiopical countries, where they are 
found growing in the woods and confines of dense forests, the black 
vegetable soil of which has been accumulating for ages, from the 
annual dropping of both leaves and bark. Moreover, they are 
subject to excessive rains, which are followed by the genial rays 
of the meridian sun ; the exhalations caused thereby produce in a 
rapid manner the full development of their fine fleshy leaves, and 
lovely white, blue, and purple blossoms, in a manner almost in 
vain to be looked for in British stoves. Having here a large col¬ 
lection of Gloxinias (between 60 and 70 plants), during the win¬ 
ter of 1836 we kept them quite green in leaf, in a small stove, 
where the heat seldom exceeded 60 degrees by day and 50 degrees 
by night. In the beginning of March they were examined, 
shifting some, and surfacing others as they required, putting them 
into an increased temperature, where they flowered beautifully 
throughout the summer months, yet not equal to the specimens 
which my mind’s eye has taught me to believe flourish in the humid 
groves of South America. Determined to imitate nature as far 
as possible, I commenced last autumn by gradually decreasiug 
the quantity of water. In November about 30 of them were per¬ 
fectly decayed, when we cleansed them from dead stems and 
leaves. They were afterwards placed in a pit along with some 
Gesnerias, mentioned in the June number of the Floricultural 
Magazine , all of which were covered a foot deep with decayed tan, 
where they remained till the middle of February, when we exa¬ 
mined and found them all pushing through the soil in the pots. 
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We prepared the following compost for them, which we aired in 
the stove previous to use:—Soil from the rotten stump of an oak 
tree, quite decayed, leaf mould, sandy turfy heath mould, and 
pure white sand, in equal parts, to which we added about one-fifth 
of light turfy loam, well incorporated, but not silled. Over the 
drainage we put a layer of half decayed leaf and stick mould; 
shaking the soil well from the plants, and potting them in pots 
from large thirty-twos to large sixteens, according as the plants 
were strong or weak; after potting they received a good watering, 
and were placed on a trellis over the flue in a forcing vinery, which 
ranged from 66 to 75 degrees Fahrenheit, watering very cautiously 
during the time the leaves were breaking through the soil, but 
keeping the flue moist by frequent waterings, and by placing two 
or three pans filled with water immediately on the flue, for the 
purpose of producing a humid atmosphere, resembling in some 
decree that of their own native habitats. As the leaves increased 
in size the watering was more frequent, also getting a dew-like 
shower, morning and evening, from a fine rosed watering pot, with 
water of the temperature of the house. We gave them once a 
week a watering with liquid manure, which increased their vigour 
very much. They began flowering about the middle of April, 
but about the middle of June they were in their greatest 
perfection, surpassing anything of the kind I have ever 
seen ; indeed, the plants were so large, that they occupied the 
greater part of the stage of our flower house. Some plants of 
caulescens, havingseveral stems from twelve to sixteen inches 
high, surmounted with numerous flowers, on one of which I 
counted thirty-five flowers in full perfection at one time, and on 
one plant of speciosa I counted forty-three perfect flowers, and the 
same plant during the flowering season produced no less a number 
than one hundred and seventeen perfect flowers; the plant 
measuring from the tip of the leaves on opposite sides, twenty- 
three inches in diameter, single leaves of which measured nine 
inches in diameter j and I have frequently heard visitors compare 
the leaves to those of cabbages, indeed, of the whole thirty plants 
any one of the number might be chosen as a picture bordering on 
perfection. One plant of Candida had forty flowers in bloom at 
one time; after which I gradually dried it, gave it rest for about 
six weeks, again brought it in action by gentle waterings, and it 
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is now coming beautifully and thickly into flower; likewise plants 
of caulescens, maculata, and the lovely little hirsuta. The re¬ 
maining number of our collection (about forty plants) were not 
covered with tan, the stems and leaves not being sufficiently de¬ 
cayed for that purpose, and they were preserved in a temperature of 
about forty degrees, quite dry; they were not excited till the be¬ 
ginning of April, when they flowered in succession after the first 
lot, but not in such perfection as those I have described. I am 
aware that many eminent cultivators do not agree in drying off the 
plants in autumn, asserting that by so doing they are liable to 
perish by getting too dry j certain it is, that by keeping the plants 
in the stove, where a heat of from sixty to seventy degrees is re¬ 
quired, and where vapour is generated by watering, exhalations 
from bark, &c., the plants are kept more or less in excitement, and 
that when brought into action, many of them are quite unable to 
absorb the quantity of food bestowed on them in the shape of 
waterings, and therefore many of them perish. I can with safety 
say that by either methods we did not loose a single plant. But 
those that were preserved in tan, grew and flowered with nearly 
double the vigour of those that were exposed in pots. Gloxinias 
can be increased with as much ease as they can be flowered, 
namely—by cuttings, division by the leaves, or by seeds, which 
ripen with us most abundantly. In the cultivation of maculata, it 
is requisite to thin out the shoots to two or three at most, by which 
they will grow between two and three feet high. About three 
weeks ago, in shifting a large plant of maculata, we removed all 
the smaller suckers, one of which we put in a sixty-pot, in sandy 
peat, merely putting a little white sand round the stem and plunging 
it in a hot-bed without a glass; it is now beautifully rooted. I write 
this to show with what ease they may be propagated. Streptocarpus 
Rexii is another plant we subjected to the same treatment of dry¬ 
ing, culture, &c. as that given to the Gloxinias, adding, however, 
a little more loam to the compost. We have plants in sixteen 
size-pots, forming a dense mass of leaves and flowers j on one 
plant I counted one hundred and sixty flower stems, having from 
twelve to thirty flowers on it at one time. Sinningia guttata we 
preserved in the same manner; it has perfected nearly two hundred 
and fifty flowers. 

Gesneria Splendent *—This truly spledid plant, by following the 
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plan detailed in the June Number of the Floriculiural Magazine , 
has two stems, upwards of five feet in high—the leaves seven inches 
in diameter, with more than two hundred and fifty flowers on it, 
forming a specimen of the most surpassing beauty. 

John M‘Evoy. 

[We have before brought the plants belonging the natural order Gesnerec to 
the notice of our readers, and we would again repeat the recommen¬ 
dation. We do not know of any class of plants possessing superior merit, 
and but few that are at all equal to these iu the profuse production of 
flowers, many of which are of the gayest and richest hues of floral 
beauty. Add to this the ease and certainty with which they may be cal* 
tirated. The above very ample and practical observations, may be 
followed with the most complete success.—E d.] 


REMARKS ON THE CULTURE AND PRESERVATION OF THE 
FUSCHIA DURING WINTER. 

BT J, DYSON, GARDENER TO J. PJME, T?ALLBROOK. 

Few plants are more ornamental than the various and numerous 
varieties of the Fuschia. In many situations, they are, of course, 
hardy, except in winter, such as the last; yet although this is the 
ease, they are even in mild winters usually injured in the tops, and 
not unfrequently killed to the ground. To prevent this, I have, 
an open shade facing the south, the front of which I fill up during 
the winter, with the lights of my cucumber frames. In this shade 
i store by my Fuschias, which I have grown for several yeaTs in 
the flower garden; they are now from ten to twelve feet in height 
in the stems. 1 lift them in the autumn, about the middle of 
October, and plant their roots carefully in light rich soil on the 
floor of this shade. In this situation they remain fully exposed 
in the front, until the frosty nights set in ; the glass frames are 
then placed in the openings, hut plenty of air is allowed on all oc¬ 
casions when the weather is mild. It sometimes occurs during 
long continued damp weather, that the stems show an appearance 
of mould and decay. When this is observed, l immediately ob¬ 
tain some newly slacked lime, and when in the powdered state, it 
is thrown on the stems and branches, to which it readily adheres, 
and hardens the hark; when this has remained on for a few days 
I take the first opportunity of clear sun shine; the garden engine 
is then applied, and the lime washed off, which is easily effected 
where it is loose, and where it has become hard it is of no import- 
voi#.- hi. s 
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ance, and seldom causes any injury, even when allowed to rmr u 
on till the season arrive for again planting them out. The washing 
must not be often repeated, otherwise it occasions damp in the 
floor, and this must be avoided as much as possible. About the 
end of April, I prune all the decayed wood from the trunks and 
branches, they are then planted out for the summer into the 
borders and on the lawn. They commence growing freely about 
the end of June, and shortly afterwards produce flowers, these in¬ 
crease until they are displayed in the greatest profusion through¬ 
out the whole of the Autumn months. By this easy and simple 
method, I am enabled to provide a quantity of these graceful and 
showy plants ; they are indeed the greatest ornament I have in 
my garden. 

J. Dyson. 


ON RINGING FRUIT TREES. 

BY A WELL WISHER TO GARDENING. 

A friend of mine, who possesses a small, but well-managed 
kitchen garden, surrounding which is a good brick wall; on a 
west aspect of this wall are several of the newer kinds of Pears, 
for these a good border was prepared in which the trees were 
planted seven years ago. They have now completely filled tho 
Whole of the spaces allotted to each, and two years ago, in order to 
.retard their over luxuriance, he acted on the suggestion of a friend, 
and performed on two of these, what is termed ringing, or re¬ 
moving about half an inch of the bark round the whole of the stem, 
just below the insertion of the first branches ; this had the desired 
effect of entirely checking their over luxuriance, and they have this 
year produced an excellent crop of fruit, but I fear, exhibit the 
appearanceof again returning to their former habits, as the branches 
produced this year aie much stronger than last, and he is appre¬ 
hensive this tendency will increase as the wounds are now nearly 
healed on the stem. He has requested me to forward this to your 
Magazine, with the view of inducing others to communicatewith 
yon on the same subject. 

[W# shall be glad to have the opiniout of those who may have given their 
attention to this subject; it Is an extensive field, and one that will amply 
repay those whose time and opportunity enable them to explore its vast 
resources. Until some one else takes up the question, we shall oflbr the 
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ftw following remarks. Ringing of frnit treat tan only be regarded at 
expedient, the effect* produced, by which aro therefore temporary, and 
the principal caute it left untouched. In all oaiet of this kind for 
Applet, Plums, and in fact, it is more or less applicable to fruit hearing 
trees of all kinds, but especially to Pears; what we would recommend, 
would be, to lift the trees and replant them, in the course of which, the 
larger roots should be shortened back, preserving with great care all the 
small roots and fibers. After this has been performed, they may be 
again replanted in the same situation, if necessary. Pear trees, of any 
age or magnitude, may be treated in this way, and will seldom fail to 
produce a permanent tendency to the production of flower and fruit in 
vegetables of all kinds.—E d.] 


NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 

It it generally supposed that the eggs of insects, at least of 
many kinds, are destroyed to a greater or less extent by the frosts 
of our severe winters ; and it is no unusual remark by those whoso 
property is of such a kind as to render it liable to serious deterio* 
ration, when invaded by resistless myriads of destructive insects. 

That very severe winters has no influence in reducing the num¬ 
bers of insects is far from probable, nor is this my present purpose 
to show. I believe many causes combine to operate so as to lessen 
Ihe number of eggs and larvae during winters of more than usual 
severity ; but this I consider to be the effect of relative causes, 
such as the increased difficulty which the feathered tribes experi¬ 
ence, in proeuriug their scanty and precarious supply of food, 
when the surface of the earth is rendered impregnable by severe 
and long continued frost, and probably mantled with snow. Besides, 
the various species of birds which are permanent inhabitants of our 
island, and others visiting us at that season, being deprived of a 
large portion of their ordinary resources, are compelled to make 
op the deficiency in the woods, trees, and hedge rows of the various 
neighbourhoods where they cohabit. So that under such circum¬ 
stances those classes of insects which deposit their eggs on the 
trunks and branches of trees, are preyed upon to a greater extent 
than during mild and open winters. But on the other hand, those 
committed to the protection of the humble herb, in immediate 
contact with the surface of the earth, and to the fallen foliage of 
trees, are not only uninjured, but even receive protection from 
those causes which are often supposed to be destructive of their 
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existence. These remarks derive force from the observations of 
eminent entimologists, and from circumstances of recent occur¬ 
rence. The past winter being one of intense frost, might be 
referred to as an instance, to show that such causes offer no security 
against the destructive visitations of insects; and it has, no doubt, 
attracted the attention of many of our readers that, during the late 
nngenial spring, the oak woods in many districts throughout 
England were almost entirely denuded of every vestige of leaf 
shortly after making their first but slow and ineffectual effort to 
clothe themselves with foliage. 

Some of the Apple districts have also been visited with 
insects to such an extent, that in many instances the crop has 
proved an entire failure. The power of resisting frost, which the 
eggs of many kinks of insects possess, is far from being well 
understood; and Hunter and Spallawzani have proved that in¬ 
tense cold does not destroy the eggs of insects. The year 1709, 
when Fahrenheit's thermometer fell to 1°, is celebrated for ite 
rigour and its fatal effects on plants and animals. Who can 
believe, exclaims Boerhaave, that the severity of this winter did 
not destroy the eggs of insects, especially those exposed to its 
influence in the open fields, on the naked earth, or on the branches 
of trees ? Yet when the spring had tempered the air, these eggs 
gave birth to the various insects according to their kind, and quite 
as numerous as if preceded by the mildest winter. The last 
named author says he exposed eggs to a more rigorous trial than 
the winter of 1709, by submitting them, especially the silk worm 
moth and elm butterfly, enclosed in a glass vessel, and buried 
five hours in a mixture ot ice and rock salt, where the thermometer 
fell 6 degrees below Zero; but in the course of the following 
spring insects came from all the eggs, and at the same time as 
those that had suffered no cold. He again submitted the eggs of 
the same insects to a still greater degree of cold, by exposing them 
in & moisture of ice, rock salt, with the fuming spirit of nitre 
which reduced the thermometer to 22 degrees below Zero, without 
the least iujury to the eggs. Thus the eggs of insects continue 
fertile after being exposed to 22 degrees of frost, while the insects 
themselves die at 16 and 14 degrees. 

Editor. 
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REFERENCE TO PLATE XXXIII, 


LT6INEMA PENTAPETALUM, Pint PttaiUd Lyrinema. 

NAT. ORD. KPACAIDEAl. CLASS PBNTANDRIA MONOGTNIA. 

For the opportunity of figuring Ibis neat and pretty little plant, we are 
indebted to the kindness of Messrs. Low and Co., of the Clapton Nursery, 
London, who, we believe, have plants to spare. The habit is that of 
Epacris, and the appearance, both of flowers and foliage, resemble that 
genus; therefore, to those who are acquainted with the high merits of the 
latter very ornamental family, will consider to be a sufficient recommends.* 
tion to the plant in question. It is a native of New Holland, and requires 
the protection of the greenhouse, and the tame treatment as the genus 
Epacris, and similar Australian plants. 

DIPLACUS PUNICEUS, Scarlet-flowered Dipiacus. 

NAT. ORD. SCROPHULARINBiE, CLASS DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

This really beautiful plant is a native of St. Diego, in Upper California* 
flowering in April and May. In its native country it continues to 
bloom nearly the whole year. The habit is that of the Mimulus Gluti- 
nosos, with which it is now classed ; and Dr. Lindley says, “ Like the other 
species of this genus it has altogether the habit of a Mimulus, and one of 
them has, indeed, long been known under the name of Mimulus Olutinosus. 
The present species is a far taller growing plant than that, and much more 
of a true shrub." In its native situations it is found near the borders of 
winter streams, and attaining five or six feet in height. This exceedingly 
ornamental plant was discovered by Mr. Nutlall, during his western travels, 
and committed in 1836 to the care of Mr. Buist, of Philadelphia, by whom 
the whole stock was sold to Messrs. Low and Co., of the Clapton Nursery, in 
the autumn of 1837, in whose collection it has since bloomed, and to whom 
we are now indebted for the opportunity of publishing it. 

In the Botanical Register Dr. Lindley has published the following species 
from manuscript papers, which accompanied the above, living plants of 
which we hope will shortly make their appearance in this country. The 
naaee are — 

Diplacns latifoiius.Upper California, near Monterrey. 

leptanthus ... .California. 

longefiorus .... Upper California, near Santa Barbara. 
GALPHIM1A SPLENDENS, Splendid Galpkimia. 

MAT. ORD. MALPIGIACE^. CLA8S D1CANDRJA TRIG YNI A. 

This very pretty stove plant is at present scarce. The drawing has been 
made from a plant kindly sent us by Messrs. Fisher, Holmes, and Co., of 
the Handsworth Nursery, near Sheffield. It is a plant of free growth, and 
we should suppose easily increased by cuttings from the young and tender 
shoots. This, like most of the plants belonging to the natural order Malpi- 
glaeest, is a neat and showy plant, possessing many of the properties 
common to the order, such as its neat and compact foliage; its showy yellow 
flowers are produced in very great probation. 

TORMENT ILL A TONGUEI, Mr. Tongue's Tormentilla. 

MAT. ORD. ROSACEi*:. CLASS ICOSANDRJA POLYGEN I A. 

Tormentilla Tongujj is a hardy plant of considerable beauty, and remark, 
ably well adapted for planting in rock work. It is of hybrid origin, the 
particulars of which we have been disappointed in obtaining. The roots of 
many of the species of this genus are remarkable for their astringent pro- 
parties, especially T . ereeta, which is even at present used as a substitute for 
tanner’s bark in many parts of the Western Islands of Scotland. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PLANTS. 


DELPHINIUM INTERMEDIUM, tar. SAPPHIRINUM, Sapphin-bl<u 
Variable Larkspur. | Edwards's Boi . Reg. 

NAT. OBD. R ANUNCULACE*. CLAM POLYANDBIA TB1GTN1A. 

This variety is remarkable for the compact arrrangement of its flowery 
being of an iutense rich blue, equal, or perhaps superior to any hitherto figured 
in this work; it has been long cultivated iu the Horticultural Society’s Gar¬ 
den, where the figure was taken. 

“ Professor Koch says, that he has raised D. alpiuura of W. and Kit, D. 
Hontanum, palmatifidum and hybridum of De Candole, D. cuneatum of 
Steven, D. urceolatum, of J&quin, D. Clutsianum, of Host, and innumerable 
others from the seed of one and the same species.” 

HELLEBORUS LI VI DUS, Corsican Hellebore. \ Edwards's Bot. Reg. 

NAT. OBD. BANUNCULACB.B. CLASS rOLVANDBlA POLYOTNIA. 

Another old inhabitant of this country, said to have been introduced as 
early as 1710; it is now seldom to be seen in collections, like many cotem¬ 
porary species, altogether lost to this country, or they are, at least, i s, 
oeedingly rare, and have long since made way for others, less worthy of their 
place. “ At first, the plant in question, is not unlike H. Odorous, already 
figured iu this work, foi. 1643, but has extremely different leaves, which are 
merely ternate, with numerous sharp pointed toothings, instead of being 
pedate,” 

LAVATERA MAR1TIMA, Seaside Lavatera. [Boi. Reg. 

NAT. OBD. MALVACK*. CLASS MONADKLPHIA POLYANDBIA. 

A free flowering half shrubby greenhouse plant, an inhabitant of tbo south 
of Francs and of Spain. It was cultivated in this country by Gerardes, in 
1697, but has been long lost until reintroduced by Mrs. Marry at. •« Although 
called a Lavatera, it is, in fact, a Maiva, according to the modem definition 
of that genus, aud its name consequently altered, if it is worth while to make 
changes among gem:.i >o bauly limi t *?, that they must of necessity be wholly 
remodelled by the first raonogmphist who undertakes their examination.” 

DAHLIA EXCELS A, Tree Dahlia . I Botanist, Ho. 23. 

NAT. ORD. COMPOSITE. CLASS SYNGENESIA POLY QAM IA. 

This singular species of Dahlia has been cultivated for several years io the 
oollectious of this country. It may be said to be interesting, inasmuch as it 
stands connected with one of the most highly prized and popolar flowers of 
the present day. We mean the Dahlia so much and so justly admired as au 
autumn flower. The Dahlia excelsa cannot, from its tall and coarse habit, 
ever become a plant generally cultivated. We subjoin the following account 
from the Botanist :— 

“ The Dahlia excelsa was first introduced into this country about the year 
1830, in a manner somewhat unintentional. Messrs. Loddige, of Hackney, 
perceiving that some thick stakes, which were used to protect a basket of 
plants, received by them from Mexico, showed signs of life, planted them iu 
the open grouud, where they grew to the height of ten feet in the first season, 
but were destroyed in the subsequent winter. The plant was again imported, 
both by roots and cuttings, in 1834, by William Bates, Esq. who prevented it 
tQ Charles Tayleure, F.«q. of Toxeth Park, near Liverpool, bj whom it was 
liberally distributed to the Liverpool Botanic Garden and to Mr. Slurring, of 
Walton Nursery, near Liverpool. From the latter admirable and liberally con¬ 
ducted establishment, a plant two feet high was obtained by George Eflius 
Esq. of Rigby Hall, Worcestershire, and planted in the border of his couser - 
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vatory in tbe spring of 183?. In November of the some year it had attained 
the height of twelve feet, and produced a handsome corymb of flowers at the 
summit of the stem, in the manner represented by the largest of the two 
miniature outline sketches in our plate. From one of these flowers our 
drawing and description was made. This handsome plant, 12 feet high, 
is wholly devoid of side shoots, but with its magnificent foliage spreading five 
feet from side to side, and displaying a single crown of flowers, was highly 
attractive. The very handsome style of growth of this individual plant does 
not, however, appear to be invariable, nor, perhaps, general in the Dahlia 
excels*, for we have since seen other younger plants with many branches, but 
still preserving a main or leading shoot in a manner wholly distinct from the 
garden species. This habit is represented by our smaller outline sketch. A 
plant now growing in the greenhouse of the Liverpool Botanic Qarden, where 
it has been about three years, has attained the height of twenty feet, bnt, 
although a few buds have appeared, it has not perfected any flowers. In its 
native cdontry it grows thirty feet high, and, if productive of numerous 
flowers, must indeed be an object quite worthy of the contemplation of the 
most zealous Dahlia fanciers. Mr. Shepherd, of the Liverpool Botanic Gar¬ 
den, informs us that Mr. Bates, to whom this country is indebted for the 
species, possesses dried Mexican specimens of the flowers, both single and 
double, which were produced by the same plant, we may, therefore, conclude 
that it possesses a sportive character similar to that of its congener, now so 
well known and admired by every person, even of tbe most obtuse perception, 
in floral affair*. In the Botanic Garden, No. 166, being that which will ap¬ 
pear on the same day as the number of the Botanist we are now writing, we 
nave published the tree violet This has much the same relation to the gay 
pansy viola tricolor, as the tree Dahlia has to those brilliant objects of culti¬ 
vation the Dahlia variables. The observations there advanced, on hybridizing 
tbe two species of violet are equally applicable in the present instance to the 
the tree and garden Dahlia, since by a mixture of them, stamina may possi. 
bly be given to the weaker, or a habit of free flowering to the stronger. How¬ 
ever uncertain may be the result, it is highly desirable that tbe experiment be 
made. To obtain this gigantic species of Dahlia in perfection we have no 
doobtbut preference should be given to planting it in the border of a lofty 
conservatory, not near any wall, bnt where it can enjoy the full influence of 
the light, and spread without obstruction from other plants. It may be easily 
increased from cuttings.’* 

CRUCIANELLA STYLOSA, long-styled CrucianeUa. [J Sot, Reg 

NAT. OBD OALIACE*. CLASS PSNTAMDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

A beautiful hardy herbaceous plant, found by the Russians in Persia, upon 
rocks in the province of Ghilan ; it flowers during the months of June, July, 
and August, and it well adapted for growing in beds, its numerous heads of 
bright pink blossoms being highly ornamental. 

SPATHODEA PENTANDRIA, five Stamentd Spathodea . [ Curtie*» Bot. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. BIQNONXACKA. CLASS DIDYNAMIA ANGXOSFBRMIA. 

** Scads of this noble Bignoniaceons tree, were received from India by Mr. 
Murray, of the Glasgow Botanic Garden, under the name of ‘ Bignonia pen- 
tandrnm,* a name of Loureiro, referred by Willdenow to fi. Indica, a very 
different species from tbe present, which, on account of the structure of the 
ealix, 1 refer to Spathodea. Indeed, 1 do not find it any where described, but 
it will probably rank next to Bignonia.’* “ Our plant did not flower till it 
had attained tbe height of nearly twenty feeU This occurred in June, 1838.*’ 

IPOMA2A PLATENSIS, the Plata Ipomeea. [Cur tit's Bot . Mag . 

NAT. ORD. CONTOLVULACKJB. CLASS PBNTANDBIA MONOOYNIA. 

Seeds of this very handsome Ipom&a were transmitted to the Glasgow 
Botanic Garden, by Mr. Tweedie, from the banks of the Plata, and has sine* 
flowered to great perfection in the stoves of that sstablishmsnt. 
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ECTOCA WR ANGELI AN A , Baron Wrangtft Eutoca. I Paxtm't Mag. 

MAT. ORD. HYDROPHYLLB*. CLASS PBNTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

An annoal of great merit, either for planting in beds in the flower garden, 
or in pots, to supply to decorate the greenhouse during the sumn^r months. 
It was communicated to the Imperial Botanic Garden, at Petersburgl), from 
the Russian Colony of Ross, in New California, north west coast of Norflk 
America. 

“ We are indebted to Messrs. Henderson, of the Edgewaie Road, for the 
opportunity of figuring this showy species, in whose nursery our drawing was 
taken in-the month of May last, and from whom plants or seeds may be 
obtained.” 

80LANUM FRAGRANS, Fragrant South American Nightshade. 

[Curtis's Bot. Mag, 

NAT. can. SO LANS A. CLASS PBNTANDRIA MONOOYNIA. 

An extremely curious species, sent by Mr. Tweedie, from South BrezO, to 
the Glasgow Botanic Garden, where, after it had attained the height of about 
fourteen feet, it produced its singular racemes of changeable coloured flowers, 
of a very powerful and agreeable fragrance, in the month of June. 

CAPSICUM USTALATUM, Burning Capsicum or True CkiH. 

[Paxton's Mag . 

NAT. ORD. SOLAN AC BA. CLASS PBNTANDRIA MONOOYNIA. 

“ Seed of this very distinct and handsome species of Capsicum, were ori¬ 
ginally received by us from J. Bateman, Esq., of Knypersly, and as it is new, 
valuable, and by no means wnornamental, we have pleasure in introducing it 
te more general notice by the accompanying plate.” 

** Used as an ingredient in pickles, this is decidedly the most valuable species 
with which we are acquainted, the Generic name is derived from kapto to 
bite, the specific name refers to the remarkably hot and burning qualities of 
the fruit, which when thus supersdded to the Generic, implies that this spades 
pOmetses those properties in an extraordinary degree.” 

BOIANUM VERNICATUM. 

NAT. OSD. SO LA NB JR. CLASS PBNTANOBIA MONOCYN1A. 

Was raised from seeds introduced from Buenos Ayres, to the gardens of the 
Horticultural Society, by the Hod. W. F. Strangways. The flowers are small, 
and of no beauty. 

VERONICA PROSTRATA, vab. SATURLEFOLIA, prostrate SpesdmsB, 
savory leaved variety . \ Curtis's Bot . Mag . 

NAT. OBI). SCROPHULAE1NBJB. CLASS DIANDEIA MONOOYNIA. 

A hardy perennial, and worthy of cultivation, on aooeuat of the largeness 
of its brilliant blue flowers, which continue to bloom in succession for a great 
length of time, ft is a native of France, Germany, Italy, and Switzerland. 

CHILODIA SCUTELLARIOIDES, Scutellaria-like Chtlodia . 

[ Paxton's Mag. 

nIt. ORD. LABIATKJB. CLASS DADYNAMIA GYMMOSPERMIA. 

Beads of this handsome greenhouse plant was introduced to the Royal 
Gardens, at Kew, in 1888, a native of the barren forests of the Nepean 
hter, in New South Wales; it is closely allied to the genus of Prostr&nthera 
and .Scutellaria. 

*The generic name is taken from Cheilos, a lip and odons a tooth, in 
allusion to the indentation of the lower lip of the Calyx." 

DAPHNE AUSTRALIS, Southern Daphne . [Edwards's Bot. Reg . 

NAT. ORD. YOTMIUCU. CLASS OCTANDRIA MONOOYNIA. 

This species is found on the banks of the lake of Licola, near Naples; it 
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Is remarkable for Us hairy leaves, and differs from D. Collins in its leaves 
being more attenuated, and loose habit of growth. 

PLEUROTHALLIS GROBYI, The Groby PhuroihaUit . [CnrfiVs Afqp. 

HAT. OEO. ORCHIDACEJE. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

This small orchideous plant was communicated to the Glasgow Botanical 
Garden, in the spring of 1&38, by Mr. Gardner, who found it on the Organ 
Mountains, near Rio Janeiro. 

VANDA TERES, Taper-leaved Vanda. [Paxton's Mag. 

HAT# ORD. ORCHIDACEJR. CLASS GTNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

u It may be safely asserted that orchidaceous Epiphites are the most 
exquisitely beautiful of all nature’s productions. Rich in every shade or 
variety of colour; airy and fantastic, but always elegant in habit; replete 
beyond description, with every charm that can allure the senses or enchant 
the mind; they totally eclipse all the old inhabitants of our stoves, and, 
moreover, present in their number and variety a field of research to the 
botanical student and the inquiring cultivator, which, from the comparatively 
fittle knowledge of them we yet possess, is really illimitable.” 

“ This unqualified assertion of the superior beauty of the tribe will be 
divested of all semblance of bombast or exaggeration when viewed in con¬ 
nexion with the magnificent plant represented in the annexed drawing; a 
plant which defies alike the arts of painting or description to convey an 
accurate and adequate idea of its distinguished merits.’* 

This splendid plant flowered in the excellent collection of J. Bateman, 
Esq. of Khypersly Hall, where the drawing was made. 

BOLBOPHYLLUM BRACTEOLATUM, Bracteolate BolbophyRum . 

[ Bot. Beg. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACR*. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

This curious Epiphite flowered in the collection of Messrs. Loddige, in 
July, 1837, by whom it was introduced from Demerara; a singular instance 
of that genus having been discovered out of the Old World. 

PLEUROTHALLIS VITTATA. | Bot . Beg . 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACEjE. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

A species imported from Mexico, by Messrs. Loddige); the flowers are of 
a dull purple, *' and one of the handsomest of tbds not handsome genus.” 

DIENIA CORD AT A, Heart-shaped JDienia. \ BoL Beg « 

HAT. ORD. ORCHIDACEjS. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

A Mexican species, of no beauty; from hence it was introduced by Mr. 
Barker. The flowers are green and small, upon a long slender spike. 

TRIGONIDIACUM EGERTONIANUM. [Bot. Beg. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACEiE. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

This very distinct species was discovered by G. U. Skinner, by the bay of 
Duloe, in Hinduras, by whom it was introduced to this country; it is 
named in compliment to Sir P. de M. Grey Egerton, Bart. 

TRIGONIDIUM ACUMINATUM. [Bot. Beg. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACE.dE. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

This small and interesting species is a native of Demerara. The outside 
of the flowers are of a dull straw colour, and richly pencilled inside with 
brown. It bas been discovered by Mr. Colley, and other collectors. 

C1RRH0PETALUM CORNUTUM. [Bot. Reg. 

NAT. ORD. ORCniDACBJE. CLASS GYNANDKIA MONANDRIA. 

This remarkable species was discovered growing upon rocks, by Mr. Gib 
VOL. III. T 
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ton, ftt Nuugclow, on the Khoscea hills, by whom it was introduced to the 
valuable collection at Cbatsworth, where it flowered in August last. 

SACCOLABIUM CALCEOLARE. l Rot - 

This plant has flowered at Chatsworth, having been found by Mr. Glbeon, 
at Chirra, on the Khoseea hills, at an elevation of 400 feet, growing on trees. 
It has small yellow flowers, blotched with redish brown. 

POLYSTACHYA RAMULOSA. [&<*• Re 9 m 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACE.fi. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

A small green-flowered plant, imported from Sierra Leone, by Masara. 
Loddiges, with whom it flowered in September, 1838. “ The smooth flowers 
prolonged at the apex (that is to say, at the base of the sepals,) into a tong 
cone, and the wedge-shaped naked lip distinguish this from the other species 
previously known." 

BRYOBIUM PUBESCENS. I**' R *9. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACEfi. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA* 

An old plant in this country; a native of East India, with small green 
flowers. “The flowers are a line and a half or two lines in diameter, 
membranious, and collected in small stalked heads, very much larger than 
the leaves.” 

EPIDENDRUM DICHOTOMUM, Forked Epidendron. \Boi. Rig. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACEfi. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

A species of no great beauty, found on the Organ Mountains of Brazil, by 
Mr. Gardener, with green flowers, and a hard wiry stem. 

ERIA PUMILA. [B<*. Reg. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACEfi. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

A small species, communicated from the Calcutta Botanical Garden to 
Messrs. Loddige, with whom it has produced its small head of pinky 
blossoms. 

CATTLEYA BICOLOR, Tioo-colourtd Cattleya. lBot. Beg. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACEfi. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

A beautiful species of Cattleya, which has just flowered in the collection 
of Messrs. Loddige. The sepals and petals are of a dull olive green, and 
the labellum of a deep violet. 

CATASETUM MILLERI, Dr. MitUr>i Catasetum. L R W- 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACEJB. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

A species, with stem about two feet high, from Brazil. Flowers of a 
dullish purple, “ named in compliment to Dr. Miller, of her Majesty's ship 
Victory,a most zealous collector of rare plants.” 

CLEISOSTOMA ROSEA. [B<*. R*9- 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACEfi. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

This little plant was added to the collection of Messrs. Loddige by Mr. 
Camming, who sent it from Manilla. The flowers are of a pale straw 
colour, with pink lip; in habit resembling sarcanthus roslratus. 

AGAVE SAPONARIA, Soap Agave. [&<*• 

NAT. ORD. BROMEL1ACBJB. CLASS HEX ANURIA M0N0GYNIA. 

A new species of Agave, found by Mr. Skinner on the Sandy Plains, in 
Peru, where be learned that the thick succulent tap root possessed the pro¬ 
perties of soap, from which lather may be formed with water. Tha flowers 
are or a dingy purple, and closely allied to purple. 
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Bortus Ugnosus Londonensis, or a Catalogue of all the Ligneous Plants , in - 
dignous and foreign, hardy and half hardy, cultivated in the Gardens and 
Grounds in the neighbourhood of London , with all their synonymous, 
scientific, and popular, including their French , German, and Italian names, 
and with their native country, habit, habitation in the Garden, ffc. bfc, to 
which sure added the pieces of hardy trees and shrubs in the principal Nur¬ 
series of London and at Edinburgh, and at Bollwyllen , in France, and in 
Hamburgh. B j J. C. Loudon, F.LS., &c. See., author of the A bore turn et 
Fruticetum, Sec. See. London, printed for the Author, and sold by 
Longman, Orme, Browne, Green,and Loogmau, Paternoster-row. 

This is a closely printed volume, of 170 pages, with double columns. The 
arrangement is that of Jussieue, and on the plan adopted in the Aboretum 
Brittanicum. In the preface Mr. Loudon says, “ the following sheets com¬ 
prise a part of the contents of the Arboretum et Fruticetnm, aad the priced 
lists at the end form a part of the appendix to that work. It was thought 
that some impressions of these sheets, done up as a thin pocket volume, might 
he useful to gardeners and amateurs, even although they were already in pos¬ 
session of the Arboretum; the bulk of that work rendering it inconvenient for 
on in the garden or the shrubbery. The priced catalogues, it is thought, will 
he extremely useful, as showing the kinds of trees and shrubs of which seeds 
or plants may actually be purchased in British seed shops and nurseries, and 
the retail prices of them.” Hardy Ligneous trees and sbrnbs are becoming 
annually better known, and Arboretums are now beiug established in many 
parts of the country, and this we regard as an earnest only of what, in a few 
years, will be effected. Few are insensible to the pleasures derivable 
from the possession and culture of plants, however fugetive they may be, either 
in their floral beauty or in existence itself; but in the expenditure of money 
and time, in procuring and cultivating hardy trees and shrubs, there is an 
annn&l and increasing interest, which all are capable of enjoying, but those 
only in a high degree, who, by the aid of books and living specimens, make 
themselves acquainted with the properties and characters of some of the leading 
and commoner kinds; and for the attainment of this delightful acquireroeut, 
the book now before us will be found a most valuable help. To nurseiymen 
and gardeners generally concerned iu the correct nomenclature of plants, the 
* Lignosns Londonensis” will be found an extremely useful book. 


We have great pleasure In noticing wh&t will be a most valuable addition 
to half hardy border flowers. We refer to a new salvia in the possession of 
Meiers. Low and Co., of the Clapton Nursery. We believe it has been 
raised from Mexican seeds. It has recently flowered in the establishment 
alluded to, and will be figured iu the London Horticultural Society’s 
Transactions, with a promise from the proprietors that it shall not appear 
in any other periodical until some time after its publication in that work. 
This is a preference given to uone but plants of acknowledged superiority. 
Salvia Patans (this is the name by which it is intended to be published) will, 
therefore, be a plant admired, and sought after by all who value plants for 
the beauty of their flowers. The flowers of this plant are of a dark blue 
colour, and measure an inch across the lip. 


Ow THE DIFFUSION OF THE SEEDS OF CRYFTOOAMIC PLANTS.— The 
diffusion of the seeds of this extensive order of plants being so universal, 
and the seeds (spornles) themselves being so minute as to elude common 
observation, the phenomena thence arising have like the sudden appearance 
of newly-hatched insects, given some colour to the doctrine of spontaneous 
flenvmtion. We may see this exemplified every $ay on briok walls, newly* 
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built, even if tlioy be covered with a new coat of cement. The first indica¬ 
tion of vegetable life on such a wall, particularly in parts exposed to the 
trickling down of rain water, is that of a green silky-looking substance, 
having somewhat the appearance of a coat of green pain. Mr. Drummond, 
of the Cork Botanic Garden, by accurately watching the progress of this 
green matter, which had been unsuccessfully investigated by Priestly, 
Ingenhouz, and Ellis, and had been mistaken by Linnsus for a crop of 
byssi, ascertained beyond question that it always consisted of the common 
mosses, such as the wall screw moss (Tortula muralis) and the common hair 
hood moss (Polytrichium commune). At Glasgow, we have repeatedly re¬ 
marked, that on the walls of houses built with freestone, raised from a quarry 
more than a hundred feet under the surface of the soil, the whole exterior 
would, in the course of one months, appear as green as If painted with those 
innumerable germinating mosses. The germination of mosses on walls 
appears to arise from the seeds (sporules) being carried into the air. This 
process is facilited by their extreme minuteness, and their comparative 
lightness, for they do not sink in water like the seods of phenomagous plants 
and the eggs of insects, as appears from their germinating on the surface of 
stagnant water, as frequently as on walls. In low situations, the mode in 
which the seeds of cryptogamic plants are diffused, is well exemplified in 
the puff ball (Lycoperdon) which, when ripe, explodes its sporules in the 
form of a smoke-like cloud. Mosses, again, which grow on trees and walls, 
if they do not thus explode their sporules, must drop them into the air, and 
as they chiefly ripen early in spring, the winds which then prevail will 
scatter them to considerable distances. But we only state this as a highly 
probable inference from Drummond’s discovery. To detect these all but 
invisible seeds floating in the atmosphere, and trace them in their 
passage from the parent plant to the wall or tree where they begin to ger¬ 
minate we think is hardly possible. If the doctrine be sound that every 
plant arises from seed, we must either believe that innumerable masses are 
wafted to the walls through the air, or adopt the hypothesis that they have 
existed for centuries in the interior of the rocks of the quarry. That it is 
not impossible the seeds may have existed iu the rocks, several curious facts 
wonld lead us to believe. Some seeds, for example, retain the power of ger¬ 
minating for an indefinite length of time, since the wheat usually wrapt up 
with Egyptian mummies, will often germinate and grow as well as if it had 
been gathered the preceding harvest. It also bears upon this subject, that 
when a piece of ground which has never been tilled is turned up by the 
spade or the plough, it immediately becomes covered with a crop of annuals, 
not one of which may grow within twenty miles of the spot, and a number 
of them such as hedge mustard (Sisymbrium officinale) and chickweed 
(Alaine media) whose seeds are not winged. It is not less worthy of re¬ 
mark that all these annuals will again disappear as soon as the grass is 
suffered to spread over the spot which has been dug up .—Insect Transforma¬ 
tion*. 

A Correspondent in Gardeners Magatine, J. B. W., has thrown out a hint, 
which we think valuable to those who have the care of Orchards subject to the 
depredations of hares. To preveut these animals from eating off the bark he 
recommends covering the stems with coal tar. This, we have no doubt, would 
prove a safe and most effectual preventative. It might also be used with ad¬ 
vantage on the stems and branches of older trees infested with insects of 
whatever kind. 

Figs.—T he inhabitants of Argeutenl, sear Paris, derive their chief sup¬ 
port from the culture of Fig Trees, near that town are immense fields covered 
with these trees on the sides of bills faciog the south, aud in other places 
sheltered from the north and the north-west winds. In the Autumn the earth 
about the roots of these trees is stirred aud dug, as soon as the frosts com¬ 
mences the gardeners bend down the branches and bury them to the depth of 
«x inches with mould, which is sufficient to preserve them from being frosen, 
to? branches must be entirely stript of their leaves, before this is done carl 
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most be taken in bending the shoots down not to break'tftdfrr 1 those that will 
not bend low enough to be buried are cut cff close to the jmnd. A fig tree 
will remain buried in this manner seventy-fire or eighty <fi£pwithout harm , 
when tbe season is mild the gardeners uncover them in timer* of warm rains, 
bat on the first symptoms of frost they are again buried; severe frost some¬ 
times reaches them, but the branches only arc destroyed, the roots produce a 
new crop in the summer, but these do not bear fruit till the next year, and are 
more tender and liable to be killed by frost during the next winter than older 
and more woody branches. In the spring the trees are carefully inspected, 
and where a double bud is observed, the gardeners, who are able to 
distinguish a leaf-bud, which is more sharp than a fruit bud, pinch out 
the leaf-bud without hurting the fruit-buds, these, as they receive the sap 
prepared by the plant for two purposes, produce fruit of double the ordinary 
size; this is done at Paris between the first aud tenth of June, but these leaf- 
bads may be suffered to expand a little till they can be distinguished with 
certainty, they mast not be all destroyed at the same rime. In cool seasons 
tbe ripening of the fruit is hastened by inserting a drop of oil in the eye 
from the point of a pen or tooth pick. It is necessary in dry seasons to 
water fig trees, the nature of the plant requires to have its root cool, while its 
head is exposed to the hottest sun. If planted against the south wall of a 
boose near a spout that brings water from the roof, it thrives luxuriantly. 
Figs do well also in a paved court, the stones keep the ground under them 
moist and cool, while the surrounding buildings reflect and increase the heat 
of the sou’s rays. 

A small vol. price 4s., published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, we would strongly recommend to those wishing to obtain au easy 
and familiar acquaintance aitb Botany. 

Tbe first mention of the Oak is that of ancient times, the “ Oak of Mamre” 
under which Abraham sat in the heat of the day, and we find it was under the 
shade of this tree that Joshua renewed tbe covenaut with the Israelites. It 
has ever been esteemed by the Britons, and was highly venerated by the 
ancient Druids. In different parts of this country Oaks have long been cele¬ 
brated as memorials of historical events. In an Oak at Boscobel, Charles 
2nd concealed himself after the defeat at Worcester; and under a spreading 
Oak at Torwood, in Stirlingshire, the Scottish patriot Wallace assembled his 
followers, that they might free their country from the thraldom of Kduard. 
Besides these we might mention others renowned for their venerable and gigan . 
tic appearance as well as local interest, as tbe Chaucer Oak at Newbury-rthe 
Gospel Oak at Stoneleigh—the Cawthorpe Oak near Wetherby—the Sk>rack 
Oak near Leeds—the Bull Oak at Wedgeuock Park—and the Yardley Oak 
celebrated by our poet Cowper, &c. 

Time made thee what thou wert—king of the woods, 

And time hath made thee what thou art—a cave 
For owls to roost in. Once thy spreading boughs 
O’erhung the champaign and the numerous flock 
That grazed, it stood beneath that ample cope 
Uncrowded, yet safe shelter’d from the storm. 

Ou account of its strength and durability “the uuwedgable and gnarled Oak” 
(as Shakespeare expressively terms it. Measure for Measure ii. 2.) is preferred 
to all other timber as the material of tbe wooden walls of our native isle. 
Hence the Oak has been styled “ the shipwright darling treasure.’’ It would 
he difficult to enumerate all the uses of this well known tree—the saw dust is 
used in dyeing, its bark in tanning, its gall-nuts in making ink, and it is said 
that its leaves support a greater number of insects than those of any other 
tree.— Nat. Companion, 

It appears to be in contemplation to establish a Garden of about 100 anes, 
•n Wandsworth Common, for the culture of hardy plants. 
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Ojr tu CctTlTiTlOH or Hota •.—I ii the cultivation of Hoyts, the moet 
Important consideration is the choice of a soil suitable to their nature and 
habits. The best 1 bavo tried for this purpose, and in which I hare found 
them to grow particularly well, i* a mixture of fresh vegetable mould and 
lime rubbish, in nearly equal quantities. It is not necessary that the com¬ 
post should be sifted. "if it be only broken fine with the spade, and the 
larger lnmps and stones taken out, the plants will be found to root * more 
freely in it; and, consequently, grow better than they generally do under 
the usual treatment in finely sifted earth. Being somewhar succulent, and 
producing few roots, they must be sparingly supplied with water, and hut 
seldom shifted, more particularly if they are grown in a greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory, in which they generally make little progress and flower indiffer¬ 
ently. In order to cause the plants to produce their blossoms with the 
greatest perfection, the heat of the stove is iudispentible. They should be 
trained either to the wall or to the rafters, or when small may be made to 
entwine round sticks in their pots. It is desirable to keep the plants par¬ 
tially shaded, for then the flower* attain a much larger size, and last longer 
than if exposed to the direction of the sun’s rays. 

All the sorts may be propagated with facility, either by leaves or cuttings 
of the branches. These should be planted in pots filled with silver sand, 
and placed in a frame where there is a little bottom heat They will form 
roots in the coarse of a few weeks. If strong young plants are immediately 
wanted, cuttings of the branches must be immediately used, for these generally 
produce roots the same year in which they are struck, whereas the leavea 
seldom make any progress except that of rooting until the year following, 
except nnder particular circumstances. In propagating by the leases, the 
shoot whleh is to become the future plant proceeds from the base of the 
footstalk, and the leaf itself subsequently perishes. When first planted, the 
leaf should be immersed |in the mould less than half its length .—Ellihu 
Berry. 


On THU Cultivation of Figs on the Bacx Walls of Vinskies.—■ 

In the common method of cultivating grapes under glass, it may always 
be observed that the vines trained to the back wall of the bouse, seldom yield 
either an abundant or well flavoured crop. This is caused from the plants 
being too far removed from tho glass, and loo much shaded by the vines 
trained under the rafters. I have always considered fig trees as being better 
suited to the back wall in a grape house than vines, and have lately seen 
them succeed so well in the garden of a friend in Norfolk, that I cannot 
hotter describe the plan I recommend than by detailing the practice I there 
observed. 

The house I allude to is forty-four feet long by twelve feet and a half 
wide, in the clear; the back wall is fourteen, and the front wall rather more 
than four feet high. There is no upright glass in front The vines arc 
planted on the outside, on a border raised against the front wall, and are 
brought into the house under the wall plate; the flue is in front, only re¬ 
turning upon itself, the chimney being over the fire place, which is at one 
end of the boose, the door being at the other end, so that there is no dip in 
the flue. A paved walk goes along the house near the flue, leaving a border 
between the pavement and tho back wall. Two fig trees are planted against 
the back Wall, one is a brown, the other a white fig, kinds which are common 
In Italy and in the south of France, and both bearing fruit of a short and 
flattened form. These trees have been planted fifteen years and entirely 
cover the wall. The border in which they were planted was originally made 
very rich, and they have grown well in it. The branches are trained to a 
trellis against the wall, but they are also suffered to project from the wall. 
The trees are pruned in the autumn, after their wood is well hardened. 
When it is necessary to prevent them from incumbering the house, but as the 
otyect is to get trees to the largest possible size, in which state they will 
produee more of the short fruit bearing shoots, they are cut but little, except 
It be occasionally necessary to thin them by taking out a strong limb; It 
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is the practice to begin forcing when the grapes break in the middle of April; 
the fint crop of fis ripens in June, and the second crop in August The 
grapes begin to ripen in September, and continue fresh until near Christmas. 

Under such treatment both kinds of fruit are of great excellence. 

It is advisable not to train the vines entirely under the whole of the 
glass, but to leave a space in the centre of each light its whole length of the 
admission of the son’s rays: the grapes perhaps will be as much benefited 
by this practice as the figs. The height to which the fig trees are suffered 
to grow must be regulated by the consideration whether it be desirable to 
sacrifice part of the crop of grapes, to the increase of the produoe of the figs* 
If tile fig trees are permitted to reach the gloss, the vines must be shortened 
in consequence; but if it be desired that the vines should bear the whole 
length of the rafter, it will be necessary to keep the fig trees shortened, so as 
sot to interfere with the vines ,—Joseph Sabine. 

MIMOSA. 

Weak with nice sense the chaste Mimosa stands, 

From each rude touch withdraws her timid hands. 

Oft as light clouds o’erpass the summer glade. 

Alarmed she trembles at the moving shade, 

And feels alive thro’ all her tender form, 

The whisper'd murmurs of the gathering storm, 

Shots her sweet eye-lids to approaching night, 

And hails with freshen’d charms the rising light; 

Veil’d with gay decency and modest pride, 

Slow to the mosque she moves an eastern bride; 

There her soft vows encreasing love record, 

Queen of the bright Seraglio of her lord. 

So sinks or ribes with that changeful hour, 

The liquid silver in its glassy tower; 

So turns the needle to the pole it loves, 

With fine librations quivering as it mores. 

Naturalists have not explained the immediate cause of the collapsiug of 
the sensitive plant, the leaves meet and close in the night, dnring the sleep of 
the plant, or when exposed to much cold during the day-time, in the same 
manner as when they are affected by external violence, folding their upper 
surfaces together, and in part over each other like scales or tiles, so as to ex* 
pom as little of the npper surface as may be to the air; but do not, indeed, 
collapse quite so far as when touched in the night; during their sleep they 
fall still farther, especially when touched on the footstalks between the stems 
and leaflets, which seem to be their most sensitive part. Now, as their situa¬ 
tion, after being exposed to external violence, resembles their sleep, but with a 
greater degree of collapse, may it not be owing to a numbness or paralysis, 
consequent to too violent irritation, like the fainting of animals from pain or 
fatigue. During the night the upper or smoother surfaces of the leaves are 
appre wc d together; this would seem to show that the office of this surface of 
the leaf was to expose the fluids of the plant to the light as well as to the air. 
- Darwin* 

The Alpycuma arguta, Fuchsia seliudrica, Diplacus punecious, Pentstemeu 
nnmifolius, Salvia patans, and a species of Verbena, now in the possession of 
Mean. Handasyde, nurserymen, Fisherrow, Edinburgh, ant all new and in* 
(cresting plants. The Salvia is the property of Messrs. Low and Co. nursery¬ 
men, Upper Clapton. The two latter especially, the Salvia are amongst the 
gayest and most ornamental plants that have been introduced to the colleo 
lions of this country for some years; 

Sek&matic Animalcules in Plants.— Some years ago, Professor Unger 
announced bis discovery of auimalcules of the genus Vibrio, iu what an 
calkd the anthers of a moss, belonging to the genus Sphagnum. Reotutly, 
M. M4yen, Professor of Vegetable Anatomy at Berlin, has amt with the 
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flame phenomenon in the so-called anthers of Chara, Marchantia polymorpha, 
and Hypiinm argenteum. He describes the animalcules as contained singly 
in the interior of the mucilaginous cells of those bodies. When the little 
animal is completely formed, the partitions between the cells disappear, and 
the creatures are then seen, rolled up spirally, and packed along the sides of 
the pollen-thread. The membrane bursts upon the application of water, when 
the animalcules are set free, and their large head is carried forward, curving 
and bending, while the slender tail remaius adherent to the pollen thread. 
Evenfaally, they become entirelyfree, unroll, and swim about in the water 
the tail foremost This latter is very slender, twice or thrice as long as the 
head, and is described as having a rapid and most curions motion. In some 
cases, the tail is so transparent, as to be hardly visible; but it is stained yellow 
by the application of iodine, which-kills the animalcule, but reveals its struc¬ 
ture. At the meeting of the Institute when these facts were mentioned, Baron 
Hnmboldt, who was present, stated that be and Mr. Miller, the Professor of 
Anatomy at Berlin, had witnessed the phenomenon described by Professor 
Meyen, and that the movements of the animalcules appeared to them analo¬ 
gous to those of many infusoria. 

QUERIES, REMARKS, &c. 

Sir, —The cultivation of roses is in its infancy in this country, I have no 
doubt we shall have them e’er long as many months as we we have grap^p, 
Oar ancestors would have been astonished if told that we have grapes ten, if not 
eleven months in the year. Mr Willison,of Whitby, acknowledges that it is 
only lately he has become a cultivator, and it is evident, from his remarks on 
the sporting of roses. Oar neighbours in France, who are much mom ad¬ 
vanced than we are io this respect, have long observed it, and taken advan¬ 
tage of these freaks of Dame Nature, as may be witnessed by Rose afeuiles 
de Laitue, Moss a feuile de Sange, Clutfeuille foliacce, &c. &c. Mrs. Gore, 
in her Rose Fancier's Manual, has the following passage:—“In addition to 
the interest excited by his seedlings, the attention of the rose-grower is eagerly 
directed to the accidental varieties produced by what is called “ a sport," or 
branch losing the habit of the plant on which it grows, and assuming new 
specific characters." You would oblige many subscribers to your work, as 
well as Mr. Williaou and myself, who am a great rose-fancier, and possess 300 
good sorts, if you would impart any new discoveries respecting them. That 
Mr. W. should grow the Mossey Pom pone or de Meaux, the size he names as¬ 
tonishes me. His mode of treatment, £cc. Sic. would be very valuable. 

SORRBTBNSIS. 

Your number for October has just reached me, and I beg to say, in answer * 
to a query, from M. M. respecting the preserving of sickly orange trees, I shall 
be happy to show him about thirty trees, now in a very vigorous state of 
growth. They were sent here about five years ago, in a very unhealthy state. 
Bat in the mean time I would advise him to keep them pretty dry through 
the wiottT, and lose no time in getting boxes made of suitable size, with loose 
sides, to be removed at pleasure, without disturbing the roots; they sbonld 
be made of well-seasoned English oak, and, as they will last many years, they 
ought, therefore, to be made large enough to allow for the increased size of 
the trees. The boxes may be rendered small by placing bricks round the in¬ 
side, to be taken out as the roots of the trees require it. They should have 
two goods coats of pitch aud tar, boiled together, inside, to preserve them 
from the dampness of the weather. The compost which I would recommend 
k as follows:——Collect a quantity of bones and chalk, or plaster of Paris, for 
drainage, a quantity of turf from old pastnrage, the sweepings of the ap¬ 
proaches of the park fed off by sheep, some washed sand, and a few decayed 
leaves, place them under cover, as, in my opinion, the season for shifting is 
February or early in March ; it would, therefore, at that season be difficult to 
get them in a good condition, if left unprotected. Should ycu, Mr. Editor, 
be in London before the spring, I shall be most happy to show yoo, not only 
their heads, bnt the roots also. X>. F. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

BSMARKS ON THE CULTURE OF THE DAHLIA WITH A SELECT 
LIST OF THE NEWEST AND BEST KINDS. 

BY T. H, MOORS. 

When facts become generally and extensively circulated, our 
expectations are heightened, and we reasonably hope to find corres¬ 
ponding improvements as the results; but, as in the present in¬ 
stance, thisis not always the case. The Dahlia, although extensively 
cnltivated—indeed it may be said, to an extent unequalled by any 
ornamental plant at any time in any country, or under any circum¬ 
stances, it is nevertheless an ackowledged fact, that its cultivation 
is by no means well understood with regard to the situations most 
favourable for the growth of the plant. Shelter and depth of soil, 
on a dry bottom, appear essential requisites, and often recom¬ 
mended, but seldom properly explained. In compliance with this 
recommendation, Dahlias are very frequently planted at the bottom 
of high walls or fences, in narrow borders under the drip of high 
trees or shruhs, and this too, without any reference to the quality 
or depth of the soil; and although they will live and produce 
blooms, yet in such situations it would be unreasonable to expect 
them to be fit for competition. As the result of my own experi¬ 
ence on this subject, I would advise that a quarter of the kitchen 
garden be selected fully exposed to the sun, and having a free 
circulation of air on all sides, and a naturally damp but rich soil. 
The latter property is too often sought to be attained by the appli¬ 
cation of manure ; but unless the ground be of a retentive quality, 
it will seldom answer well. Where manure is applied extensively, 
▼01. in. • T 
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experience has often proved to me, that unless it be well decn.> 
posed, it will be injurious rather than otherwise. The Dahlia, un¬ 
like many other plants, obtains much of its nourishment from the 
surface of the ground, where, if circumstances are favourable, the 
roots may be seen thickly matted; and hence the advantage of 
applying manure on the surface of the earth around the stems. 

With regard to soil, and where expense is not an important 
consideration, I would recommend the following:—In beds, bor¬ 
ders, or quarters in which it is intended to grow Dahlias, the whole 
of the soil should be removed from nine to twelve inches in depth, 
and its place supplied with equal parts, of good yellow loam, well 
decomposed manure, and about one half of peat earth. The whole 
should then be trenched or dug about two feet in depth, in the 
course of which, the different earths ought to be well mixed, and 
laid in ridges, and exposed to the influence of frost and rain during 
winter. It is, of course, supposed that this operation is performed 
in autumn; and by the ground remaining in this state rill the 
following April or May, it will have become pulverized and 
ready to receive the plants. With regard to the compost, it 
ought to be mentioned that the expense of preparing the ground in 
the mixing of different soils and manure, is not an annual expense, 
but if once prepared in this way, it will, with occasional supplies of 
manure, continue to grow Dahlias in perfection for many years, so 
far at least as the soil is concerned. 

Under the head of what may be termed general management, my 
own experience induces me to think the following remarks of im¬ 
portance, and shall first notice an error which is almost universal, 
that of keeping young plants in pots so small as to completely 
check their growth. 1 am aware this evil is one difficult to guard 
against, as it often occurs that the planting season, owing to unfa¬ 
vourable weather, is protracted, and the daily expectation of a 
favourable change operates on the mind of the cultivator in pre¬ 
venting him from shifting his plants into larger pots, so as to keep 
them in a healthy, vigorous, and growing state, until the return of 
weather suitable for planting them in the open ground. The con¬ 
sequence of neglecting this, will be that the plants, when committed 
to the open borders, after having stood for several weeks in pots so 
small that the roots occupy the whole of the pot, and thereby be¬ 
come so matted that in the operation of planting recourse must be 
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bad to the alternative of either planting the roots with the ball en¬ 
tire, or breaking the ball in order to set the root9 at liberty and 
enable them to strike out into the surrounding earth; but as 
this cannot be done without greatly injuring or breaking many 
of the roots, and under the most favourable circumstances, the 
plants receive a most severe check, from which they will require 
six weeks or two months to recover. If this evil be avoided, and 
the plants are committed to the earth with their roots undisturbed, 
and not unfrequently as hard as the pot from which they have been 
extracted, in either case there is no probability that the plants will 
exhibit appearances of vigorous growth until towards autumn; and 
of the two evils, I would, therefore, advise that the balls should be 
broken, and the roots liberated : for although this, in the first in¬ 
stance, will appear to give a more complete check to the plant, 
yet when it has recovered, it will grow much more vigorously than 
those that are planted with their balls entire; indeed, it is seldom 
that they ever succeed either in growing or flowering freely. 

The next point to which I would direct the attention of the 
amateur, is that of propagating extensively from the same root. 
Where propagation only is the object to beattained, this does not re¬ 
quire consideration ; but if the objectbeto obtain plants for blooming 
the same year, it ought to be kept in mind that, when roots are taken 
into the hothouse and excited at an early season of the year, and 
made to produce a great number of shoots for cuttings, the later 
crops of these will seldom make much progress either in growth or 
in the production of flowers ; and those again of the earlier crops, 
from the length of time they have been in a growing state, are also 
exhausted, and will remain throughout the summer without making 
any successful effort to grow. Dahlias ought not to be excited to 
grow before February; plants raised earlier than this will seldom 
bloom well. The middle of March or the first of April, is quite as 
early as I should advise putting Dahlias into heat and a growing 
state. In this state, the growing season is not prolonged so os to 
exhaust the energies of the plant. When once set in motion, they 
ought by all means to he kept growing by frequent potting and suita¬ 
ble warmth. 

Planting , Training, Sfc. —There are few situations where the 
plants can be safely planted before the end of May or the beginning 
of June. In the operation of planting, the plants should be placed 
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in rows uot jsss than six feet apart each way, adjusting the kin£ft, 
as to height pnd colour, so as to produce the best effect in anorna-, 
mental point of view; and much of this is to be effected by a judi-* 
cious blending of colours and attention to the comparative heights of 
the several kinds. If the plants have been properly managed, they, 
will have attaiued the height of eighteen inches or two feet at the 
time of planting out, and will, therefore, require carefully stakiqg # 
as soon as they are planted; in doing this,let ashortstakabetM&~ 
to which they should be supported. When the plants have attain?-* 
ed two feet in height, the tops should be taken off tp^induce them, 
to produce side shoots: then let three or four longer stake? be p^| 7 _ 
down round the plants at about a foot from the stem, with their top^ 
inclining outwards : to these the side shoots must be carefully ti^. 
and so as to keep the centre of the plant entirely open, thereby 
allowing a free circulation of air and light to the blooms. It will 
be necessary to use the knife rather freely during the early part of; 
their growth, in removing all superfluous shoots, and most of the 
buds as soon as they appear. This is quite indispensible, other¬ 
wise the flowers will be so small as to be altogether unfit for ex¬ 
hibition. 

I have before observed, that a damp soil is requisite to grow thS^ 
Dahlia to perfection; and, it is equally necessary to supply It 
liberally with water in hot dry weather : in short, if the soil is not v 
naturally damp, the plants ought to be watered from the first 
planting out. For this purpose, let the earth be drawn out round 
each plant, in the form of a basin, just allowing room enough to 
walk between the rows ; in these basins let a quantity of rotten 
dung be placed round the plants, by watering on this they will be 
greatly benefited. All blooms intended for exhibition must be 
shaded, not only to protect them from the rays of the sun, but also 
from heavy rains, this is particularly necessary in such as are 
self-coloured ; but it must be borne in mind, that it is the blooms % 
alone, not the plants that require it. A shade made of coarse 
muslin, doubled and stretched tight on a funnel-shaped wire 
frame, is an economical and effectual screen ; it must, of course, 
be'supported on a stake immediately over the flower. It may be 
well here to mention that those kinds, such as the Marquis of 
Lothian, which are apt to open with hard green eyes, open much 
better when the disk of the bloom is bent towards the earth. 
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Th# Dahlia is very subject to the attacks of the Formula auri - 
tulmrii, or the common earwig; this destructive areature will 
sometimes completely destroy the whole of the blooms, unless 
means be taken to prevent it. The best epd simplest plan is, to 
fill about half full with hay, a quantity of small garden pots, and 
invert them on the tops of the stakes; then early in the morning 
ffie pots should be examined, and the insects which have secreted 
tbtanaelvcs among the hay in the pot, should be shaken into a 
deep pan, greased round the top, to prevent their escape; after 
carefully searching the traps, and when the whole are collected, they 
■ should then be destroyed. This practice must be commenced as 
fdbn as they are planted out, and continued till the frost destroys 
tern. 

‘.At a time when so many worthless varieties of the Dahlia are 
offered to the public, the following list of good flowers may be 
acceptable:— 

Dark: Addison, Birmingham Victor, Bontishall, Suffolk Hero, 
King Boy, Rival Sussex, Mungo Park. Crimson: Australia, 
Caliope, Castalia, Knight’s Victory, Sanguinea, Hero of Wake- 
Add. White , variously edged: Blandina, Countess of Torring- 
ton, Dod's Mary, Lady Dartmouth, Prima Donna, Robert Buist, 
Hon. Mrs. Ashley, Miss A. A. Broadwood. Rose Crimson: 
Countess of Sheffield, Sir H. Fletcher, Sir I. Newton, Marquis of 
Lothian, Royal Standard, Hero of Navarino, Hon. Stuart Wortley, 
Miss Piper, Boz. Scarlet: Glory of the West Purple: Grant 
Thorburn, Eugene, Middlesex Rival, Squib’s Purple Perfection 
Fine light Rose: Metropolitan Rose, or Hope, very superior. Lady 
Kinnaird. Yellow-edged-Topaz: Unique, Bowman's Premier, 
Duke of Devonshire. Very Dark : Richard 3rd. Bronze : 
Beauty of West Riding, England’s Pride. Amber: Etonis. 
Cfepm Edged: Fowler’s Queen Victoria, Duchess of Sutherland. 
Captation Flaked White and Rose: York and Lancaster. White 
and Purple: Le Carnation. Yellow and Red: Phidias. The 
whole of the above I have seen, so as to fully justify me in re¬ 
commending them. 

I intended to have extended these remarks to the modes of ex¬ 
hibition, form of stands, &c., but I fear I have already swelled 
them to too great an extent. If they are worih publication, you 
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wQl oblige me by inserting them in the November number, 41oug 
with any remarks of your own on the subject, you may think fit. 
I am, your obedient Servant, 

* T. H. Mooke. 

■Year Guildford , Surrey, Oct. 1 5th, 1838. 

(The remarks alluded to by our Correspondent relative to exhibitions will be 
very acceptable, and we, therefore, hope he will take an early opportunity 
of favouring ns with his views on this subject. It is one deserving of at¬ 
tention, and any suggestions or hints on the subject cannot fail to be ac¬ 
ceptable. Exhibitions for the display of dowers, fruits, plants, and vege¬ 
tables, are becoming more numerous every year, and when conducted 
properly, and in a right spirit, they are calculated to do much good to the 
science of gardening generally. The study of natural history has engaged 
the attention and received the commendation of the great as well as the 
wise and good men of all ages, and, therefore, any means presenting a 
reasonable hope of promoting a taste and dictating a knowledge of 
this,—one of the most rational, pleasing, and instructive amusements with 
which an intelligent mind can be occupied—is deserving the encourage¬ 
ment and support of all who profess to act on the principle of behevolenee, 
whether it be with respect to the present generation or to that of posterity. 
Imperfection is stamped on the best arrangements and highest attainments 
of human skillj there is, therefore, less to excite surprise and astonish¬ 
ment, when, under the cover and protection of the loveliest forms of nature, 
envy, hatred, jealousy, and disappointment, not unfrequently gain admit¬ 
tance to floral exhibitions, and, under the specious pretences of contending 
for or defending some injured right, they seldom fail to discharge some of 
their upas qualities into the arrangements of these exhibitions.— Ed.] 


LIST OF HARDY PLANTS SUITABLE FOR A SMALL GARDEN. 

BT A POOR COTTAGER. 

Should you think the following communication adapted to the 
nature and plan of your valuable work, and in any degree inter¬ 
esting to your readers, its insertion will much oblige me. 

A taste for the beauties of nature, and the cultivation of flowers 
at the present day is a pleasing indication of the improvement in 
the manners and pursuits of mankind. This taste seems to pre¬ 
vail amongst all classes of society, for even the little gardens of 
the humble cottager can now boast of their Dahlias, tbeir Fuchsias 
and Salvias; and in the dim windows of their bouses we often see ex¬ 
hibited Myrtles, Geraniums, and other esteemed greenhouse 
plants. As 1 belong to this class myself, it is for the benefit of 
such that I now write, and have been led to compile the following 
list of plants, with a few remarks upon them. In doing this 1 
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have confined myself to those that are hardy, beautiful, and of easy 
cultivation. 

Arabia alpina. —The snow white blossoms of this plant, so early 
in the season, gives a very pleasing effect. As it will soon over¬ 
run the limits assigned it when first planted, it requires the prun¬ 
ing knife to be used. May be increased by dividing the roots, by 
slips, or cuttings. 

Crocuses. —These are recommended on account of their early 
flowering. They may be planted at the edge of borders, or in 
small patches ; in either situation, if the different colours are 
Mended together, they make a gay appearance. 

Gevm coccineum .—When in full flower is very gay and hand¬ 
some. 

Double White Rocket .—Although, this is an old plant, and at the 
present day not much cultivated, it is certainly deserving of tqpre 
attention being paid to it, and I should be glad to see it brought 
into further notice. 

Crown imperials .—A few sorts of these (as there are many) a?e 
desirable, as flowering early in the spring. 

Tradescantia Virginia. —A very pretty little plant, so named in 
honour of Tradescant, gardener to King Charles IT. 

Hepaticq. —Double, red and blue, very fine, particularly the 
red variety. 

Chrysanthemum indicum .—A few varieties of these, as they 
come into flower when most others go off, make a garden look 
gay even in winter, if the weather prove fine and mild. Propa¬ 
gated by parting the roots, layering, and cuttings. 

Lilly of the Valley —A pretty delicate little plant, and when 
in a shady situation will flower freely and increase abun¬ 
dantly. 

Wallflowers. —I am sorry that these are become so much neg¬ 
lected, especially the best fine double sorts, for it is very rare that 
I can now meet with one. Surely they are worthy of cultivation> 
if we consider either their beauty or fragrance. 

Lillies .—White, orange, scarlet, and tiger. The three first are 
old well-known plants; the last is of more modern introduction, 
and a very beautiful variety. The little bulbs or berries which 
adhere to the stems, if left to fall on the ground, and covered over 
with a little mould, will come up in abundance the next spring. 
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and the third year will flower. Thus, in a few years, with little or 
no trouble, a large number may be propagated. They are now 
become very common, but not so much so as they deserve, for I 
think every lover of flowers should be possessed of them. 

Heartsease, —I am glad to And that this charming tribe of 
plants is become so much an object of cultivation; and when in 
full bloom, the richness, variety, and delicacy of their colours is 
exceeded by few. As the varieties are becoming very numerous, 
the best plan is to make a selection of a few good ones, or to pro¬ 
cure a packet of seeds which are mixed, and sow them, thus a 
cottage garden may have a fine show upon a small scale. Propa¬ 
gated also by cuttings, which may be inserted either under glass or 
in the open ground, in good soil, during any of the summer 
months. A shady situation appears to be most suitable. 

Delphinium, —The following I would recommend as being all 
beautiful. Chinensis, azureum, grandiflora, and exaltatum. They 
may be propagated by parting the roots either in spring or autumn, 
or by seeds. 

Poientilla .—Tormosa, atropurpurea, and Russellina. To these 
might be added many other good varieties, but I believe the 
above three are generally considered the best. The first pro¬ 
duces seed in abundance, and if left will freely sow itself; the two 
latter are sparing of seed, therefore, when discovered, should be 
carefully gathered. 

Lupinus polypkyllus. —This species produces a great many va¬ 
rieties, very fine. Although perfectly hardy, the old plants 
will sometimes die during winter, therefore a few seeds ought 
to be sown every year to keep up a constant succession. 

Polyanthuses •—I do not here mean the first-rate prize flowers, 
for I am well aware that many of them are not within the reach 
of poor people; and if they were, perhaps there are but few that 
possess a knowledge of their proper mode of treatment and cul¬ 
ture. But, notwithstanding this, there are many called common, 
and perhaps by some despised, that are showy good border flowers, 
and by a little attention being paid to the raising of seedlings, some 
good sorts may be obtained. 

Salma coccinea , Fuchsia viryata, and conica% —These appear to 
be all hardy, for I have had some of them standing in the open 
ground for two or three winters; but, if the weather is very severe, I 
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would advise covering the roots with dung. Cuttings will strike 
freely even in common garden soil from May till September. I 
, generally strike a few and pot them off before winter, in case the 
old plants should perish. 

Lobelia /tt/y«w.*-This is a very beautiful plant, but as it is 
generally late in flowering, it should be forwarded on a moderate 
hot-bed, where that convenience can be had. 

Alystvm saxalilt .—A beautiful spreading plant, with vivid yel¬ 
low flowers. It is distinguished for its being almost continually 
id bloom. It is not so easily propagated as some other plants, but 
I have raised several by layering; cuttings I have tried, but with¬ 
out success. 

' Anemonies. — Both double and single, particularly the single, as 
these often succeed the best. To behold a bed of these, of differ* 
ant colours, with the sun shining fully upon them, is one of the 
tdost delightful sights that nature affords. I would recommend 
sowing some every year, and the best time for this is as soon as 
the seed is ripe, which will forward the plants for flowering earlier 
the next season. If this practice was to be more generally 
adopted, no doubt they would be brought into a state of greater 
perfection. 

Should the above remarks meet the approbation of the Editor 
and readers of the Floricultural Magazine, I shall continue the 
subject at some future opportunity. 

A Poor Cottaobr. 


SUGGESTIONS ON THE USE OF NITRE AS MANURE. 

BY W. R. LOWE. 

In looking over No. 17 of the Floricultural Magazine, at page 
102, I notice a communication from “a Young Gardener,” (on 
the use of saltpetre, as a means of destroying the wire worm,) in 
which the following passage occurs I believe that saltpetre acts 
as a kind of manure, for my crops this year have a particularly 
fine, dark-green, and vigorous appearance.” In this belief of “ a 
Young Gardener” I for one, fully concur; and will proceed to 
state my reasons for so doing. 

VO1. XII. * 
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Saltpetre, or nitre, is composed of potassa and nitric acid, in 
nearly equal parts ; and as potassa is a compound of oxygen and 
metal potassium ; and nitric acid of oxygen and nitrogen or azote: 
it follows that the ultimate components of saltpetre are oxygen, 
nitrogen, and potassium ; of which the first mentioned decidedly 
predominates. Now, as oxygen is one of the chief ingredients in 
plant food, and nitrogen also is found in many plants, it follows, 
(if decomposition of the nitre takes place in the soil) that it would 
furnish the plants with those two gaseous ingredients; and if, on 
the other hand, decomposition of the nitre does not take place, 1 
think it highly probable that it may be beneficial, (in addition to 
preventing the ravages of that spoiler, the wire worm) in bringing 
about some chemical change on the animal and vegetable matter of 
the soil. In Professor Braude’s “ Manual of Chemistry," Vol. 1, 
Page 401, the following paragraph occurs: “ It was long ago 
shown by Glander, that a vault plastered over with a mixture of 
lime, wood-ashes, and cow’s dung, soon becomes covered with 
efflorescent nitre, and that, after some months, the materials yield, 
on lixiviation, a considerable portion of that salt." Now as lime, 
wood-ashes, and cow’s dung, are all well known as valuable ma¬ 
nures, it certainly is probable (to say the least) that nitre would 
also be useful. My object in making this communication is, not 
so much to make known anything new, as to stimulate the readers 
of the Floricultural Magazine, to make experiments on the sub¬ 
ject, and communicate their results as quickly as possible. 

In a communication in No. 20, Page 172, I pointed out that 
plants were incapable, from their natural organization, of receiving 
any food more dense than liquids ; and that, therefore, manures 
are only valuable in proportion as their nutritive parts are soluble ; 
if, therefore, saltpetre is capable of supplying plants with any food 
whatever, rt will be found in this respect more desirable than most 
other manures, since it is entirely soluble, and consequently quite 
admissible to the mouth of plants. The solubility of saltpetre in 
water is also advantageous in another point of view, because it 
may be dissolved in the water with which plants are sprinkled. 
and may, therefore, be used to stimulate them when the manures 
in the soil are partially expended. The practice of using water 
containing saltpetre for plants is, I perceive, by no means new, for 
since commencing this article, having accidentally consulted that 
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excellent work by Sir Humphrey Davy, u Elements of Agricul¬ 
tural Chemistry/* X hud at page 314, the following passage. “Sir 
Kenelm Digby states, that he made barley grow very luxuriantly 
by watering it with a very weak solution of nitre. This substance 
consists of one proportion of azote, six oxygen, and one of potas¬ 
sium ; and it is not unlikely that it may furnish azote to form 
albumen or gluten in those plants that contain them ; but the 
nitrous salts ave too valuable for other purposes, to be used as 
manures." Now with respect to the value of saltpetre, certainly 
it is far too expensive to become generally used for Agricultural 
purposes; but I do not conceive that that objection would apply 
equally to Horticulture, as a very small portion of the nitre would 
be required in a large quantity of water ; for Sir Humphrey goes 
on to state, that in experiments made by himself on grass and 
corn, watered twice weekly with the saline solution, " when the 
quantity of the salt equalled one-thirtieth part of the weight of the 
water, the effects were injurious; but when the quantity of the 
salt was one-three-hundredth part of the solution, the effects were 
different." 

The first point to be decided is, whether nitre is really capable 
of affording plants food or not; if it is, it possesses these two 
qualities also to recommend it—1st. it is entirely soluble.—2nd. 
it has the desirable properly of preventing the ravages of the 
wire-worm; and, 1 doubt not, when dissolved in the water foi 
plants, would prove equally fatal to any insects with which it 
might come in contact. 

It is a matter of regret with myself, that my own circumstances 
are such as to preclude the possibility of my instituting any ex¬ 
periments on the subject, with that degree of care and attention 
which it really deserves. I would, however, suggest to any who 
may think it a matter of sufficient interest to experimentalize upon, 
that they try the solution in various degrees of strength; suppose, 
for instance, the proportions are, an ounce of nitre, in one case, 
to two quarts of water ; in another to four; and in a third to six; 
and, of course, it would be well to use plain water to other plants 
of the same age, and (in every other respect,) in the same circum¬ 
stances, that the effects of the saline solution may easily be per¬ 
ceived. 

Wolverhampton, Oct< 12, 183b. W. R. Lowe. 
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OK THE THINNING, FLOWERING, be. OF VINES, WITH VARIOUS 
REMARKS ON THE GENUS CITRUS. 

BT Mil. WM.BROWN. 

It is evident that the maturity and superior quality of fruit 
generally, is dependent in a very great degree on the condition 
and health of the tree, and especially the vigour and perfection ol 
the flowers. I have this season a vine of the Frontignac kind. 
The plant was cut down about ten years ago to its base; it put up 
three shoots, each bearing for the last three years ten or twelve 
hunches. This season, when the fruit was set and partly swelled, 
I cut off every bunch and branch of the worst of the three rods, 
except one at the extremity, and the result has been that the grapes 
are no finer on the rod with one bunch, than the others are with 
ten or twelve. It is, therefore, pretty evident that the fineness 
of the fruit is much more dependent on the time of flowering than 
on thequantity of fruit produced. Had I taken the shoots off, previous 
to the top bunch flowering, I hesitate not to say my own expe¬ 
rience would have led me to expect a very different result. Here 
we have also another instance, in StilwellV Sweet Water, which is 
generally an indifferent setter. This season I believe eveiy flower 
set for fruit, the vine being at the time in a healthy, vigorous con¬ 
dition. It seems desirable to commence thinning the bunches 
before the fruit is set. Thi3 is the plan I have followed, and after 
all the berries are very small. Stilwell’s Sweet Water, like the 
Muscat of Alexandria, succeeds the best when the berries thin 
themselves by the embryo fruit falling off immediately after the 
flowers are matured ; and, when this is the case, 1 have observed 
that the fruit has invariably been the finest; and although thinning 
the bexries in the branches at an early period of their growth does 
not always insure their attaining a larger size, it is the likeliest 
means I know. In the culture of the genus citrus, nothing is of 
more importance than that of shade from the mid-day sun during the 
summer months. At Merevale, we have a house appropriated for the 
culture of orange and lemon trees, and in the month of June of the 
present year, I observed the foliage assuming a very brown ap¬ 
pearance, and some of the trees were burnt across the leaves, aud 
many leaves burnt quite through, owing 1 suppose to the rays of 
the sun acting variously on the surface of the glass. The strongest 
proof I had of this was with the Passiflora racemosus, planted in 
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the middle of the house, (the roof is a span one, half slate and half 
glass). The foliage of the Passion plant, where the sun had no 
chance of shining, was a beautiful green, but the part exposed 
to the sun was greatly injured. I afterwards applied a screen or 
canvas shade, and since this has been applied the trees have as* 
sumed a fine healthy green; so that, however excellent the 
management in all other respects, nothing will compensate for 
the want of shade during the months of May, June, July, August, 
and September. 

The few preceding remarks are at your service, to use in any 
way you may think best. 

William Brow*. 

Merevale Hall , Warwickshire, Sept. 1838. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE XXXIV. 


YERIUM OLEANDER, yak. ALBUM, White-flowered, Common' Oleander. 

WAT. OKD. APOCYNKJB. CLAM PKNTANDKXA, MOMOGYNIA. 

The variety of Oleander now under consideration, has been known in thia 
country for many yean, u an ornamental greenhouse shrub; but although 
long cultivated as such, it is seldom met with in collections. We have the 
fullest testimony that this genus is one of great interest, in thelfact of its 
being generally admired by all who are lovers of plants, and that it is found 
in almost every collection where plants are cultivated. 

A plant of this very beautiful Oleander was sent us some time ago from 
onr friend, Mr. Smith, of the Botanical Garden, Hull, and it has recently 
flowered in this garden. 

The common Oleander and its varieties, are natives of the Sonth of Enrope, 
and are there generally cultivated in the greenhouse; but we have found 
plants, when accidentally left in situations exposed to severe frost, that they 
nave escaped uninjured. An instance of this kind occurred at Bretton Hall: 
the winter was one of ordinary severity, and the plant survived, without even 
losing its foliage. A more remarkable instance of this kind was related to ns 
by our friend, Mr. Baines, Sub Curator of the Museum, York. He says a 
plant of the common Nerium was left exposed on the paving stones of a 
cart yard, with a north aspect; it remained in that situation during the whole 
of the last winter, without any covering whatever, either for the pot contain* 
ing the roots, or the stems, and yet on the return of warm weather, it was 
found to be quite alive, and but little injured. It is needless to say that the 
severity of the frost during the winter of 1837 8, was unprecedented for 
many years. 

The Oleander is amongst the least difficult to. propagate of greenhouse 

{ ilants, and few are unaware of the fact, that a piec4$ of a shoot, four to six 
nebesin length, will readily strike root, by having the end placed in a vial of 
water, and suspended in a warm situation, eveu a window of a sitting room, 
with a south aspect, will answer this purpose very well. 
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BRUGMANSLA SANGUINE A, vab. GLABRA, Shimng-Uavtd Bru gmandm. 

NAT. OSD. SOLANBJB. . CLASS PKNTANDBIA M0N04IYNIA. 

Two or three years hare only elapsed since the name Bragmansia San- 
guinea were sounds, when allowed to fall on the ear of an entbnsiastie florist, 
so pleasing and fall of interest, as to be altogether nndescribable by any but 
those who hare themselves felt practically its influence, and plants were 
readily sold at three, five, seven, aud even ten guineas each. Since then, 
however, many other plants of equal interest and note, few of superior beauty, 
have passed from the stage of fashion and novelty, and had their places in¬ 
stantly seised by others Therefore, in again introducing the name of this 
genus to our floral friends, we think it incumbeut on them to suspend their 
judgments, should they feel inclined to censure, until, at least, they are told 
that this variety has been pronounced by those well qualified to give an 
opinion, a most distinct and highly interesting variety, and deserving of 
general cultivation. This is the opinion of Messrs. Low and Co., of tha 
Clifton Nursery, and Mr. M'Knab, of the Experimental Garden, Edinburgh. 
The plant under consideration was kindly sent us by Mr. Smith, of the Bo¬ 
tanic Garden, Hull, by whom it was raised from Mexican seeds, and wa 
believe, it had attained considerable size in that garden, before the other 
varieties began to attract much attention; (for a notice of the varieties 
alluded to, we beg to refer to the twelfth page of the first volume of thi« 
Magazine.) The plant from which the figure has been taken, has attained 
the height of eight or nine feet. It is planted in the open border of one of 
the greenhouses, and is now in flower for the first time with us; but we doubt 
not, young plants raised from the one in question, would flower much earlier, 
especially if reared in a pot, instead of the free soil. Being now in flower, 
and having also exhibited flower buds, about the same period last year, it 
would appear that.autumn aud winter are its favourite flowering seasons. 
The foliage is quite glabrous and shining. The whole plant is also of a 
much darker green; the habit is also more upright. The flowers are larger, 
of a much brighter scarlet. The extremity of the corolla is less reflexed 
than in other varieties of Sanguinea. It is readily propagated by slender 
•hoots, when placed in a gentle bottom heat. 

PENTSTEMON VENFSTCM, Channlug I'cutsUmo*. 

NAT. oan. SCROPHULARIXKJE. CLASS DIDYNAMIA AVGIOSPBBMIA. 

We are indebted to our friend, Mr. Cooper, for the opportunity of figuring 
this pretty herbaceous plant. The genus Penstemon, has retained its popu¬ 
larity beyond the ordinary period allotted to plants of a similar class; and 
although the species have been gradually and even rapidly multiplying for 
several years, and are now numerous, there is scarcely one undeserving of 
cultivation, and but few that are uot highly ornamental. P. Murry ana and 
P. Cobese, are still scarce,especially the former, which is remarkable for its ten¬ 
dency to damp during winter, this, together with the circumstance that it 
seldom perfects seeds, are causes sufficient of themselves to account for its 
scarcity, and to render it far from probable that it will ever be plentiful. 


NOTICES OF NEW PLANTS. 


NUTTALLIA GRANDIFLOHA, large-flowered NutlaUia, J Paxton $ Mag. 

NAT. OBD. MALVACE.E. CLASS MoXADKLPHIA POI.VANDBIA. 

A very elegant herbaceous plant, from North America, supposed to be 
sufficiently hardy to endure our winters, in a sheltered situation; its flowers 
an large, of a deep purple, produced on slender steins, about three feet long, 
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continuing to flower in succession for a great length of time; it is a desirable 
plant, and highly interesting, deserving general cultivation. 

44 The figure was taken at the nursery of Mr. Young, of Epsom, where 
plants may be obtained, as well as of most other London Nurserymen. The 
Nuttallia Graudiflora, sometimes known by the name of Diegit&ta, is a most 
lovely herbaceous plant; it has been in flower in the Sheffield Garden, for at 
least three months.” 

PAVONIA SCHRANKII, Schrank's Pavcmia . I Curtis's Bot . Mag. 

NAT. OBD. XALVACEJB. CLASS XONADBLPHIA POLYANDBIA. 

A native of Brazil, introduced to the Edinburgh Botanic Garden in 1886, 
from the Botanic Garden at Berlin; the flowers possess a considerable degree 
of beauty, bot as they are only expanded during the early part of the day, it 
is not probable that it will ever be in general cultivation. The flowers are 
rather large, and of a deep orange colour. 

POTEN TILL A FERRUGINEA, Rusty-brown flowered Cinquefoil, 

[Paxton's Mag, 

NAT. OBD. BOSACKJB. CLASS IC08ANDBZA PO LOG TNI A. 

u This charming little herbaceous plant, is, perhaps, unsurpassed in beanty 
by any of its allies, and will form a most welcome addition to the numerous 
delightful species hitherto known. Its fine rusty brown blossoms, which have 
also a slight tint of deep orange, exhibit, we believe, a Potentilla of a different 
colour to any other species, and on this character its specific appellation has 
been founded.” 

HOVE A MANGLESII, Captain Mangles's Hovea, [Bot, Reg, 

NAT. OBO. LBOUXINOSBAC 5 P API LION AC SX. CLASS DXADKLPHIA DSCANDBIA. 

An elegant slender greenhouse shrub, with long narrow leaves and purple 
flowers; a native of the Swan River, introduced by Captain Mangles, whose 
name it bears. 

MIMOSA MARGINATA, Margined Mimosa, [Bot, Reg, 

NAT. OBD. LKOUXINOSA. CLASS POLTOAXIA XONXCIA. 

A prostrate running shrub, said to be almost hardy when grown in a green* 
house; it baa a very elegant appearance, from the long slender branches, and 
■nail doll porple heads of flowers. 

GARDOQUIA BETONICOIDES. [Bot. Reg . 

NAT. OBD. ONAGBABKJE. CLASS DIDYNAXLA ANGI08PKBXXA. 

A sweet soented greenhouse herbaceous plant, raised by Messrs. Low and 
Co., from Mexican seeds, received at the same time with Salvia potens; the 
flowers are produced at the axils of the leaves, of a fine bright purple; its 
flowering season is in October, which makes it a valuable addition to the col¬ 
lections of greenhouse plants. 

MEDINILLA ERYTHROPHYLLA. [Bot. Reg . 

A small ronnd branched shrub, found in India, by Mr. Gibson, by whom it 
was brought to Chatsworth, under the name of Melastomia erythropbylla. 

UARLEA BEGONIFOLIA, Begonia-leaved Market. [But. Reg. 

NAT. OBD. ALANGIACX*. CLASS STNGXNSIIA XONOGAX1A. 

A stove shrnb, of no beauty. 44 Its chief interest consists in its forming an 
illnstratiou of the small natural order, called Alangiacem.” 

MELOC ACTU 8 DEPRESS US, Depressed Melocactus. [ Curtis's Bot. Mag . 

.MAT. OBD. CACTI*. CLAM ICOSANDBIA XONOOTNIA. 

A very carious species of Cactus, found by Mr. Gardner, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Pernambuco, by whom it was communicated to Woburn Abbey and 
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the Glasgow Botanic Garden. u The flower is at present unknown, probably 
it is small and red, like what we know of other Melocacti.” 

GLOXINIA MAXIMA, Largest flowered Gloxinia, [ Paxton's Mag, 

NAT. OSD. GBSNSRIACSjE. CLASS DIDVNAMIA ANGIOSPBRMIA. 

There is a great pleasure manifested in the cultivation of flowers, and par* 
ticalarly the raising of new ones from foreign seeds. Sometimes, however, 
this is attended with great disappointment. Whereas, the hybridizing of two 
plants (their qualities being known to the cultivator) generally realizes what 
may be expected, and affords much amusement to those who bestow the trou* 
ble and attention required,in bringing thp'plants to maturity. It was not until of 
late years that such a process was attended to; it is an unlimited source for the 
production of new plants, and it is to be regretted that it is not more generally 
adopted. The plant under notice is an instance of what may be done by the 
cross fertilization of one species with another, but it is not confined to two 
species or varieties of the same genera, for two distinct genera of the same 
natural order will co-operate in the same way, and form a link between the 
two genera; this Gloxinia was raised in the nursery of Mr. Young, of Epsom, 
from impregnation between G. speciosa and G. Candida, partaking of tbo 
colour of both, but much larger than either, and is considered sufficiently 
distinct from any other to warrant the application of a specific name, ex- 
pressive of the size of its flowers. This plant is identical with Gloxinia 
Youngiana, and figured in one of the early numbers of the present voL of the 
Floriadtural Magazine, 

IPOMJEA TYRIANTHINA. [Bat. Reg. 

NAT. OKD. CONTOLVULACBJC. CLASS PKNTANDKIA MONOGTMA* 

Seeds of this very splendid Ipomssa were obtained by George Frederick 
Dickson, Esq. from Mexico, by whom they were presented to the Horticultu* 
ral Society, where it flowered in October last. For richness and ornament it is 
not to be excelled even by 1. rubro-coeruleea, I. Horsfalli®, or any other recently 
introduced Jpomsea; its flowers hang in graceful clusters, not inferior in 
colour to the deepest of the varieties of Petunia violacece. 

PENTSTEMON GLANDULOSUM. Glandular Pentstcmon. 

| Garris's Bat. Mag. 

NAT. OEO. SCBOPHULAlIlfEAJ. CLASS DIDYNAMIA ANOIOUPBBMIA. 

A handsome hardy herbaceous plant, introduced to the Horticultural So* 
ciety by the late Mr. Douglas, who found it at an elevation of six thousand 
three hundred feet above the level of the sea, on dry gravel soil on the Rocky 
Mountains, and on the banks of the Kooskooskee river at the base of the Blue 
Mountains. 

GONGORA MACULATA. Spotted Gong ora. [Curtis'» Rot. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. ORCBIDACBJB. CLASS GTNANDRTA MONANDRIA. 

This species has at various times been introduced by collectors from Demc* 
rara. It differs a little from G. atro purpurea both in colour and form of 
flower, but is cousidered to be closely allied to it. 

CATA8ITUM ATRATUM. Dark flowered Catasitum. | Bat. Bag. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACEA. CLASS GTNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

This very handsome and distinct species was imported from Brazil by 
Messrs. Loddiges; the flowers droop ana are very graceful. 

8ATYRIUM CANDLDUM. f Bat. Bag. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACBJB. CLASS GTNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

A pure white terrestrial species, emitting a sweet aromatic fragrance; % 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, introduced by Sir John Herschvl, with whom 
it flowered in October. 
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HEL1ANTHUS MOLLIS, Soft-leaved Sunflower. [ Curtis'* Bot . Mag. 

NAT. OBD. COMPOSITE. CT.ASS STNQENF.SIA FRCSTBANBA. 

.An autumn flowering herbaceous plant, from North America. It flowered 
for the first time in the Glasgow Botanic Garden. 

HELICHRYSUM MACRAUTHUM, Large-flowered Helichrysum. 

[ Bot. Reg, 

NAT. OED. ASTERACEvE OR COMPOSITES. CLASS SYNGENESIA POLYOAMIA 
SUPERPFLIE. 

“ The Swan River Colony is the land of promise for collectors of beautiful 
plants. What it produces, is in part known from the species already from 
time to time introduced, chiefly through the exertions of Captain James 
Mangles, R .N., but what remain behind are far more inviting. None but a 
botanist, who has examined the dried specimens obtained from this favoured 
spot, can imagine how lovely is its flora. What numbers of species, blushing 
with the most delicate of flowers, or glowing in all the richness of a climate, 
where the sun is never clouded, still exists there unknown to any but the 
miller and the savage—all these will find their way to our gardens by slow de¬ 
grees, if the attempts at introducing them, are confined to one or two in¬ 
dividuals; bat quickly, if those who have friends and relations in the Colony, 
will bestir themselves. 

How well they would be repaid for their endeavours, may be learned from 
this beautiful everlasting flower, common in the Colony, and only seen for the 
first time, a few months ago, flowering in the garden of Robert Mangles, Esq., 
of Banning Hill.” 

PAXTONIA ROSEA. Pink Paxtonia. Reg. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACE^E § MALAXIDEJ3. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRFA. 

This singnl&r orchideous plant was added to the collection of Messrs. Lod- 
digesby Mr. Hugh Cuming, who sent it from Manilla. 

There are but few persons in the present day whose talent and exertion 
have conferred more service to the science of botany and gardening, than the 
gentleman to whom the above compliment has been paid. A few years have 
only transpired since Chatsworth, so far as gardening was concerned, was be¬ 
low mediocracv, and its noble owner bestowed neither money nor patronage 
in advancing the art—in fact he had no taste for gardening j but now he is its 
best and most influential friend. To promote the objects oi gardening and 
floriculture, large sums are now being expended, and his patronage and influ¬ 
ence is rapidly extending itself in the higher walks of society. Thus, now, the 
soothing and peaceful pursuits of Floriculture present attractions which have 
been embraced by not a few of even those whose interest and attention coaid 
seldom be engaged, except in favour of the barbarous and exciting amuse¬ 
ments of the race course, or some pursuit equally doubtful in its moral ten¬ 
dency. By our judicious and prudent friend, his Grace has been led on by 
gradual advances, and is now enthusiastically fond of plants. As proof of 
this, the largest tropical conservatory in Europe is iu course of erection at 
his princely domain, Chatsworth, and Mr. Paxton is now enjoying a three 
months tour on the continent, in company with his noble employer, for the 
purpose of adding additional attractions to his botanical establishment at 
home. The example and influence of his Grace most be felt, especially in 
the higher circles, and who dare say that they need no improvement. The 
effects resulting from this influence is unquestionably due to Mr. Paxton, who 
is thus, no doubt, the noconcious author of an amazing amount of good. 

Satyriuai candidum. 

A terrestrial Orchidaceous plant, from the Cape of Good Hope, brought to 
this country by Sir John Herchell, under whose care, at Hanover Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, it flowered in October last The flowers are pure white, and 
emit a delightfol arromatic fragrance. In many respects, it resembles S. 
ceenlatam, also in the possession of the latter Gentleman, and by whom 
it has also been flowered. 

YOL. III. Y 
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8ATYRIUM PAPILOSUM. 

Is also in the collection of Sir John Herchell, the flowers are a d'cp clear 
rose colour, changing into white, and very beautifully spotted wills iu 

the throat, and the smell is like that of sweet vernal-grass. Dr. Lindley says, 
I know of no Orchidaceous plant prettier than this. 

SATYRIUM CARNIUM. 

Has been figured in the Bot Magazine, table 1512, and Sir John Herchell 
thus speaks of it; 8. Carnium, 1 have also flowered (though very pale In 
colour) in garden pots of bog-earth, as in the S. Candidum. Some have 
come to very handsome heads, though far inferior to what they do with a 
very little care in South Africa, whence specimens have been obtained with 
120 or more flowers on a spike. 

In allusion to 8. papilosum he says “ it was brought over in a box of Cape 
soil in a growing state, and though generally exposed in lx>ndon,has occa¬ 
sionally been brought in doors in cold nights, and since the flower stalks 
have become fully developed, has been entirely kept in the house, and some¬ 
times placed near a fire/ 1 

Reference is also made by the same author to “ S. chrysostachyum (a fine 
orange-flowered kind,) similarly imported, has grown well and gone through 
its course, but without throwing up a single flower stalk. It is now dormant, 
but the new tubers are satisfactorily fortned, and promise well for next year." 


REVIEWS AND MISCELLANIES. 


In Part 18 of the “ Orchard/’ by Charles McIntosh, we are informed, in 
reference to the Apple, or Pyrus Malta of Botanists, that it is a mere conjeo- 
ture to suppose that it was not known in Britain prior to the Roman Inva 
sion, and that it was introduced by that people. At what period this moat 
excellent fruit was first made available in administering to the wants of man, 
is involved in the obscurity of antiquity. The mild crab being the only 
fruit of the kind indigenous to this country, or indeed to any other, is therefore 
and very justly, the imputed original parent of this widely different and 
very numerous family. Wine was made in this country during the third 
century, but ro mention is made of the Apple; and it is not supposed that 
until the Norman Conquest, that Apples were much known and cultivated 
in England. Scor sfler that date, it is supposed that they were brought from 
the fertile Orchards of Normandy. It has been stated by Evelyn, that one 
Herris, a fruiterer to Henry the Eighth, introduced the fruits from Klandera, 
and planted them in Kent, no doubt giving origin to the Orchards of that 
country, which has been so long proverbial for their antiquity, and not leas 
for their fertility. During the reign of Charles the Second, Lord Scudamore, 
who was Ambassador at the Court of Paris, is said to have sent once many 
of the Cider Apples to Hereford, his Lordship haviug selected them in Nor¬ 
mandy and France. Haller is said to have asserted as bis opinion, that in 
bis time, there were Apple trees in the Hereford Orchards, upwards of one 
thousand years old, and then productive; but the late Thomas Andrew 
Knight, Esq., an excellent vegetable physiologist, and to whose opinion great 
respect is due; considers the longevity of the Apple to seldom exceed two 
hundred years. Mr. McIntosh thinks ihe IYar to be capable of attaining An 
age of five hundred years and upwards. It is observed, with reference to the 
Apple, that it is not generally known in this country, that the refuse of the 
Orchard and fruit room, when past all other use, may be manufactured by 
the ordinary processes of fermentation and distillation, into an excellent 
brandy, and that a very great portion of the hiandy of France is made from 
this fruit. 
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Of varieties, Parkinson, in 1629, enumerates fifty* »sven torts, while the 
fruit Catalogue of the London Horticultural Society, contains one thousand 
four hnndred kinds ; but three-fourths of these are unworthy of cultivation. 

The part of the “ Orchard’’ now before us, contains a list of one hundred 
and thirty-six kinds, very fully and clearly described. 

To show the manner in which this part of the work is managed, we shall 
copy the description of the Hawthoraden, one of the most \aluablo, as well 
as best known Apple in cultivation. “ Hawthoraden (signifies white apple 
or white Hawthorden) originated at Hawthorden, near Edinburgh; size 
above medium; form broadest at the base, slightly tapering towards the 
crown; colour white, or very pale greenish-yellow, often beautifully tinged 
with carmine on the side next the sun; this latter circumstance has led 
some to suppose that there were two varieties of this excellent Apple; stalk 
slender, excellent; duration fiom September to January; habit healthy, but 
not luxuriant in growth; an extraordinary great and certain bearer, coming 
into fruit the second year from the graft; merits, one of the best of all our 
kitchen fruits, and should be placed in every gaiden, however smalL 

The different modes of propagation is also minutely detailed, namely, by 
seeds, layers, cuttings, budding, grafting, or suckers. 

On raising new varieties from seed, we find the following remarks; cross- 
impregnation, as a means of obtaining new varieties, is highly curious, and 
Is described by Mr. Lindley, as follows. “ Pollen,(the male dust) consists of 
extremely minute hollow balls, or bodies; their cavity is filled with fluid, in 
which swim particles of a figure,varying from spherical to oblong, and having 
apparently spontaneous motion. The stigma (the female organ) is composed 
of a tissue, the intercellular passages of which have a greater diameter 
than the moving particles of the pollen. When a grain of pollen comet in 
contact with stigma, it bursts, and discharges its contents among the 
tissue, upon which it has fallen. The moving particles descend through the 
tissue of the styll, until one, or sometimes more of them, finds its way by 
routes specially destinedby nature for this service, into a little opening in the 
integuments of theovolum, or young seed; once deposited there, the parti¬ 
cle swells, increases gradually in size, separates into radiels and cotyledons, 
and finally becomes the embryo, that part which is to gi ve birth when the 
seed is sown, to a new individual. Such being the mode in which the pollen 
influences the stigma, and subsequently the seed, a practical consequence 
of great importance necessarily follows, viz—“ that in all cases of crop ferj 
tilization, the new variety will take chiefly its polinefarious, or male parent, 
and that at the same time it will acquire some of the constitutional peculiari¬ 
ties of its mother’s.” 

Under the head grafting, it is said, this art was well known at the time of 
the Christian era. And ia Italy, it is observed by Pliny “ there are Apples 
that have enobled the countries from whence they came, and many have im¬ 
mortalized their first founders and inventors. Our best Apples will honour 
the first grafters for ever, such as took their names from Martius, Cestius, 
Manilas, and Claudius.” Tt is thought that the correct theory of the art, was 
not, however, known to these great men; but it is not improbable that many 
of the petty deceptions practised in many parts of the Continent, were In 
full vogue, even in the days of the Claudius. This supposition is in some 
degree confirmed by the following remarks of .the author, he (Pliny). I have 
seen near Thulie, in the country of the Tibustines, a tree grafted and laden 
with all manner of fruits; one bough bearing nuts, and another berries; 
here hang grapes, there figs; in one part you might see pears; in another 
pomegranates; and to conclude, there is no kind of Apple or other fruit but 
was there to be found; but this tree did not live long.’’ 

So little was kuown of the art of grafting, that the immortal Bacon is said 
to have mentioned in his writings, that in his time, Apples were grafted 
on Colewort Stocks, but afterwards recommends that the operation should be 
performed on a dryer Stock. 

The deception alluded to abuve, is one not generally practised in this 
country; specimens of the art are, however, occasionally purchased by the 
curious, and brought to this country froth France, Germany, and other partf 
of the Continent 
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The anomaly referred to, is prepared something in the following meaner; 
an orange Apple, or indeed any kind of tree whatever, having a few lateral 
branches growing pretty low on the main stem; the latter is cut entirely off. 
A Carpenter's auger, or other instrument is ap A -!:ed, and made to pass down 
the centre of the trunk, until it reach a little below the surface of the soil; 
a lateral incision is then made to communicate with the orafice in the 
centre, and the slender stems of various shrubs or trees are drawn tltrough 
the centre of this hollow stem, the roots of the different kinds being made to 
enter the earth immediately under the surface. Thus the stems are con* 
cealed by the principal stem or stock surrounding them, while the roots of 
the several kinds secure nourishment in the earth, for the support of the 
branches and foliage. In the course of two or three years, the branches be¬ 
come so enlarged, as to swell and completely cover the cut part of the 
principle stem, exhibiting all the usual indications of ordinary grafting. 


We have much pleasure in being able to inform the subscribers to the 
FUnicultural Magazine, that the No. for January will contain an excellent 
figure and description of Salvia patens, noticed in the two preceding numbers. 
A drawing and specimen of this, the moBt splendid acquisition that has been 
made to half-hardy border dowers for years, have been sent us by our most 
excellent correspondent, W. R. We shall not anticipate our own nor the 
remarks of our friend kindly promised us, by this notice, further than to 
merely speak a word in behalf of the genus, (Salvia) to which there are 
but few equal it, and still fewer that exceed it in beauty; nor is this the 
only excellence in its character. Its applicability to the filling of beds, 
baskets, &o. in the flower garden, is not surpassed by any other of the sums* 
roue genera of free flowering plants now in cultivation; and our present pur. 
pose is designed to draw the attention of those interested in this department 
of gardening not only to Salvia patens, but to the genus generally, as one 
presenting many peculiarly high claims for the purpose. 


Fertilization. —Great progress has been made withiu the last few years 
towards attaining an accurate knowledge of the process by which the fertility 
of the seed is secured. It had been long ascertained that the action of the 
pollen was somehow essential to this purpose, and that the effect was also 
produced through the iuterventiou of the stigma; but the manner in which 
it took place was not understood. Even the ancients bad obtained some vague 
notions on the subject, although their speculations regarding this, as well as 
most other minute details in natural science, were replete with error and ab¬ 
surdity. The general fact had forced itself upon their attention in the culti¬ 
vation of the date palm. As the blossoms of this tree are diacious, the 
distinction betweeu those individuals which continued barren, and such as 
always bore fruit was of course soon remarked; and it was found to be neces¬ 
sary that either some of the barren kinds should be cultivated in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of those which bare fruit, or else that branches of their flowers 
should be suspended uear them, otherwise the fruit never attained perfection. 
Hence originated the custom of cultivating ouly fertile plants, and of 
aunually bringing branches of the sterile flowers from the wild trees—a 
practice which has prevailed from the earliest periods of history to the pre¬ 
sent day in Egypt, and those countries of the East where the date forms a 
roost important article of human food. When the French were in Egypt iu 
1800, the events of the war prevented the inhabitants from procuring the 
blossoms of the sterile or wall plant (as it is considered) from the deserts, and 
none of the cultivated plants iu consequence bore any fruit .—Cabinet Cyclo¬ 
pedia. 

The annual occurrence of the fall of the leaf has excited the attentiou of 
all vegetable physiologists without hitherto having received satisfactory ex¬ 
planation. Dr. Smith has classed this phenomenon amongst the diseases of 
pliuits, and compare! it to the casting off of worn oat and distempered parts 
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af t h» animal body. Vroiick’s opinion, as we learn from WiUedenow. was 
lbs same, and by that author we are also informed of the various hypotheses 
of different writers on this difficult subject, with which the young physiologist 
in the science of vegetation should make himself acquainted. 1 hope 1 shall 
not be deemed presumptous in offering an opinion upon the autumnal drop, 
ping of the leaves, distinct from any which I believe has yet appeared before 
the public. Instead of considering the fall of the leaf as the effect of disease, 
may it not be esteemed the result of a natural process! May we not suppose 
leaves to be the parents of the young buds which are found proceeding from 
their bosoms, by which their juices are absorbed, and which perish only when 
their offspring have attained their full period of growth } A circumstance so 
similar to the formation and re-production of bulbs as to afford strong analo- 
gical evidence of its probability, and which is further corroborated by its re¬ 
semblance to the decaj of the fructification of a flower at the maturity of its 
seminal progeny,and in the re-production of bulbs, we see the newly formed 
bulbs so dependant for their growth on the leaf of the preceding year as fre¬ 
quently to perish if that be cftt away- The circumstance mentioued by Dr. 
Smith of the proof of success afforded by newly planted trees, in their leaves 
being easily detached from the stem, adds strength to this hypotheses. If at 
the time a tree or shrub is removed, the buds annually produced are wholly or 
Dearly formed, they no longer stand in need of that support which, during 
their time of growth, they derive from the juices of the parent leaves, and in 
a short time the old leaves will drop off, as would have happened had the 
plant continued undisturbed; but should the tree be removed during the 
infant state of the newly-formed buds, the leaves having lost their usual sup- 
ply of nutriment from the earth through the root, do not retain sufficient 
vigour to perform their natural function of nurturing the embryos to which 
they have given birth, and instead of their wonted process of gradual decline 
as their infant progeny gradually increased in growth, they become diseased 
from want of snstenauce, and wither prematurely upon the tree. And should 
the viviparous offspring continue to live, it will derive a precarious existence 
from other parts of the plant, the buds will be feeble and ill-formed, aud will 
require a few successive generations of renewal, with the leaves unmolested, 
before they recover a state of vigorous growth .—Sketchet of the Physiology qf 
Vegetable Li/e. 


A friend recently informed ns, that he had succeeded in preserving many 
of his tender plants during the rigour of last winter, by keeping them covered 
with snow. This simple practice might be adopted with excellent effect, 
daring winters such as that of 1837 8. But in a changeable climate, like 
that of Great Britain, it cannot be practised with safety; the severest frosts 
often prevail, without any snow being on the ground. 


The common Holly (Ilex aquifolium) has long been esteemed for its 
great beauty, “ glitiering,’’ as Evelyn observes, c * with its armed and var¬ 
nished leaves, and blushing with its natural coral.’’ This and other ever¬ 
greens have for ages been used to decorate and enliven our houses and 
churches during the dreary season between Christmas and Candlemas. The 
lower leaves of this plant are very strougly armed with spines, while the 
upper ones are entire, terminated with a single prickle. This difference in tho 
foliage has been pleasingly noticed by our poet, Southey. The uses of prickles 
in sbrnbs are thus enumerated by the excellent John Ray:—“ To secure them 
from the browing of beasts, as also to shelter others that grow under them. 
Moreover, they are hereby rendered useful to man, as if designed by Nature to 
make both quick and dead hedges.” The uses which Plioy notes, are, “ Lest 
the greedy quadruped should browse upon them, the band wantonly sieze 
them, the careless footstep tread upon them, or the perching bird break them.” 
Nat. History 22, 6. The benevolent Grahame adds another great use of thorny 
sbrnbs, which these naturalists have omitted, it is this, they protect the smaller 
kirib from the attacks of their stronger neighbour* 
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Tbs changing Rote Hibiscus (Hibiscus variabilis) received its name on 
aooonnt of the remarkable and periodical variations which the colonrs of the 
flowers present White in the morning, they become more or less red or 
carnation colour daring the middle of the day, and terminate in a deep rose 
colour when the sun is set This fact has long been known. The following 
observation may assist to discover the cause of it. Mr. Ramond, the Director 
of the Botanic Garden at Havannah, remarked that on the 19th of October, 
1828, this flower remained white all day, and did not commence to redden 
till the next day towards noon. On consulting the meteorological tables, 
he found that on that very day the temperature did not rise above 67 degrees 
fahrenheit, while ordinarily it was at least 86 degrees at the period of inflo¬ 
rescence of this plant. It would appear, then, that the temperature holds a 
place of some importance in the coloration of certain plants. 

The Loasa aurantiaca, as a climber duriug autumn, is one of the most 
ornamental plants we know. It is now, Nov. 26th, in the most profuse 
bloom, in one of the greenhouses here, nor does it appear to lose any of that 
vigour and freshness so strikingly marked by the generality of plants, when in 
bloom, at a season more congenial to vegetation than the preseut. it is 
planted in the. open border, and this, of course, adds to the teudeucy to grow 
aud flower with greater luxuriance, and also to produce its flowers later in 
tbs season, than were it subject to ordinary pot culture. 

44 In ages of simplicity, when every man was the usual dispenser of good 
or bad benefit, or injury to bis own household, or his cattle—ere the veterinary 
art was known, or the drugs of other regions introduced, necessity looked up 
to the products o! its own climate, and the real and fanciful virtues of them 
were called to the trial, and manifest the reasonableness of bestowing upon 
plants and herbs such names as might immediately indicate their several uses. 
Modern science may wrap up the meaning of its epithets in Greek and Latin 
terms, but in very many cases they are mere translations of these despised old 
vulgar names. What pleasure it must have afforded the poor sufferer in body 
and limb, when he kuew that bis good neighbour who came to bathe bis 
wonnds, or assuage his inward torments, brought with him such things as 
all-heal, bruise-wort, pont-wee*!, and fever-fr-w, (fugio) and twenty other such 
comfortable mitigators ot his afflictions. Aud then the good old herbalist 
of old professed to have plants which were all good, they could assuage anger 
by their loose strife, and they had honesty, true-love, and heart’s-eose. The 
cayennes, the soys, the ketchups, and extra tropical condiments of these days 
were not required when the next thicket would produce poor-man’s-pepper, 
sauce-alone, and hedge mustard, and the woods and wilds around when they 
yielded such delicate viands as fat-hen, lamb’s-quarters, way-bread, butter 
and eggs, with codlins and cream, afforded no despicable bill of fare. No one 
ever yet thought of accusing old simplers of the vice of avarice, or love of 
lacre, yet their thrift is always to be seen, ue have their humble penny-wort, 
berb-two-pence, money wort, silver weed, and gold. We may smile perhaps 
at the cognomens, or the commemorations of friendship, nr of worth recorded 
by the old simplers at their herbs, Bennet, Robert, Christopher, Gerrard, or 
Basil, but the names so bestowed by modern science, read better or sound 
better, it has Lightfootia, Lapeyroust'd, Hedwigia, Scbkurhia, and Sheuchzena. 
and surely we may admit, in common beuevolcnce, such partialities as good 
King Henry» sweet William, sweet-Maijory, swcet-Cicelcy, Mary-gold and 
Rose. The names of modern science waver daily, names undergo an anuual 
change, fade with the leaf aud give place to others, but the ancient terms 
which some may ridicule, have remained for centuries, and will yet remain till 
nature is swallowed up by art.”—Nat. Pott Companion , page 68. 


Seeds often become entangled with the hair and wool of animals, and may 
thus be carried by them to considerable distances from the spot where they 
grew, bat more especially such as arc furnished with hard pericarps or bony 
toverings to the kernel, (as in stone fruits) are capable of resitting the digestive 
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power# of the stomach, and are thus conveyed by birds from one region to 
another, in a state fitted for germination. But men is most instrumental in 
the dispersion of different kinds of plants. The seeds of some he has carried 
Intentionally from one quarter of the glebe to the other, and others have been 
accidentally transported by him iu a thousand ways, and follow his footsteps 
wherever he has penetrated. 

The Yew Taxns communis, so much celebrated in ancient times for its 
military, as well as superstitions uses, was planted in Church yards, either to 
supply the patishiooers with bows, or to protect the Church from storms. In 
every nation it is considered the emblem of mourning; its branches were 
carried in funeral processions by the friends of the deceased, the Yew has 
thus partly acquired ao almost sacred character. 

When the rude natives of our polished land, 

Form’d the strong phalanx of their valient band; 

With dextrous hand, the bended bow they drew, 

And shaped their arrows from the dusty Yew. 

Long the brave warriors fought with Ceser’s best. 

And stood tbe bulwark of their native coast. 

The Autumn Crocus (Colchicum autumoale) seems to reverse the accus* 
tomed order of the seasons, it mingles its fruits with the flowers of Spring! 
and its flowers with the fruits of Autumn. Its blossom rises ontof the ground 
in the most forlorn condition imaginable, without a sheath, a fence, a calyx, 
or even a leaf to protect, noder all the disadvantages of the declining season 
of the year. But when we come to look more closely into tbe structure of the 
plant, we find that nature has gone out of her course to provide for its security, 
and make up for all its defects, for the seed vessel, which in other plants, is 
situated within tbe cop of the flower, or just beneath it in this plant, lies under 
ground, within the bulb, the tube of tbe flower extends down to the root The 
gem grows up in the spring, upon a footstalk, accompanied with leaves, the 
seeds have tbns the benefit of the Summer, and are sown upon the surface of 
the ground, for the plant produces its flowers in September, and its leaves 
and fruits iu the Spring following. 

Longevity or Trees. —When we consider each separate plant as an in* 
dividual being, there is a manifest and important distinction between the 
mode in which its life is maintained, and that in which it is continued in any 
animal. The plant annually renews all the different organs by which its va¬ 
rious functions are carried on, and which are consequently as vigouronsly 
performed in the oldest tree as well as the youngest. But although the organs 
which every animal possesses, are continually undergoing a certain degree of 
repair, yet they are gradually wearing out, or ultimately become cboaked up 
in old age, and thus a definite period is naturally allotted to tbe existence of 
the individual firhm this cause alone. But the period of life to which plants 
attain is no ways dependant on those conditions, but is regulated by a combi¬ 
nation of external causes aud internal influences of a very different kind. 
Those trees are most likely to endure the longest which grow tbe slowest, and 
which attain the least height in proportion to the diameter of their tranks, 
and the antiquity of some trees of this description appears to be prodigiously 
great. 

Dear Sir,—I shall now endeavour to fulfil my promise of giving you a 
few particulars of a gardening excursion I made lately in the neighbourhood 
of Macclesfield, in Cheshire. My principal object in visiting that neighbour¬ 
hood, was to see the collections of orchidea at the seats of T. Brocklshurst, 
E*q.. close to Macclesfield, and H. Bateman, Esq., Knypereley Hall. I found 
Mr. Don, (the gardener at Knypereley), a very intelligent man, and a most 
successful cultivator of that interesting and singularly beautifal family of 
plants. His specimens were both very healthy and generally speaking of an 
extraordinary magnitude. One peculiarity in the culture deserves notice: 
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the pots in which they were growing had not only the usual holes at the 
bottom for draining off the superfluous moisture, but had also holes all round 
the side, and that pretty numerous. Mr. Don stated the object to be perfect 
drainings, and also the admission of the warm moist air of the houses to the 
roots—whatever was the object the method appeared to be very successful. 

Unfortunately it rained all the time I was there, so that I cannot give any 
account of the garden generally, or its management The situation ef 
ltnypereley Hall, appears to be happily chosen in the midst of a fine undola- 
ling country, with the hills of Cheshire and Derbyshire, in the distance. The 
following orchide® were beautifully in flower. 

Leila parana. Miltonia Candida. 

Celogine Wallichii. Saccbabalium papilium. 

—fimbriata Epidendrum fragrans. 

Masdevera infractum. Oncidium papiiio. 

Oongora, new species. Trigonidium obtnsum. 

Dendrobium moniliforme. Zygopetalura rostratnm. 

-new species. Loddigesia secunda. 

T. Brocklehurst, Esq., has a good collection of orchide®, and some 
very good specimens, considering that it is only eighteen months since the 
collection commenced. As the gardener Mr. Turner, (a pupil of Mr. Don's, 
a* Knypersley Hall), informed me, the house appropriated to the orchide®, 

- has beeu very lately considerably enlarged, and certainly is now what one 
mould say a largo one for the purpose, yet it is pretty well filled, and as 
. the plants grow, will not by any means be too spacious. 

Mr. Turner is about to renovate the stove and greenhouse plants, vines, 
fee., which will improve the place considerably. The following orchide® 
were in flower here. 

Calanthe densiflora. Catesctum, new species. 

Stanhopea grandiflora- Cattleya Loddigesii. 

Epidendrum fragrans. roonacanthes, sps. 

-uni bell a turn. Fernandsia acula. 

Oncidium cillatum. -elegans. 

-reniforme. Rodriguezia secunda. 

■■ ■ crispum, very fine. 

That very rare Orehideus* plant Schomburgckia crispum or Spread Eagle, 
has put up a flowering stem at this place, probably the first in the country. 

I visited also Aldersley, the seat of Sir John Stanley; a fine situation in 
a beautiful country. I found here a good collection of Camellias and Gera¬ 
niums; the gardens are not in the beat cultivation, they are capable of being 
made at a moderate expense, exceedingly interesting. From thence to 
Thornycroft Hall. (Rev. J. Thornycroft), through a thickly wooded district 
This is a fine place, well worth seeing. It was here I expected to find some 
good pines and grapes, and 1 was not disappointed, especially the latter. 
They certainly equalled if not surpassed any I ever saw. I wished particu¬ 
larly to ascertain the condition of the border, as to drainage and material, as 
I am about to make a new vine border here. The gardener Mr. Povey, in¬ 
formed me that it had been a long time, probably thirty or forty years. We 
examined the border. It was deep and upon a sandy bottom. The 
hothouses stand on an elevation, and the border is consequently high and 
dry, which accounts for the health of the vine$ in a great measure , though they 
are so old. Mr. P., covers the border every season with dong, both to keep 
oat the frost, and to enrich it. 

I visited also a beautiful little place, Mr. Barnetts, near Macclesfield, who 
did me the kindness of driving me over the different places, and introdncln 
me to the gardens; a kindness for which I trust I shall always be grateful. 
Mr. Barnetts has a pretty greenhouse in which are some good plants in ex¬ 
cellent health. 

If yon think the above few observations worth a place in your interesting 
periodical, they are at your service, and I remain, yours, truly, . 

T. Apple n r. 

SheuflMmse Gardens, Sheffield, Nov. 1st, 1838. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON THE CULTURE AND PROPAGATION OF RUSSELIA JUNCEA. 

BY J. MC. EVOY. 

Your Correspondent “ Pelargonium” promised in the Decem¬ 
ber number t)f the Floricultural Magazine, to communicate 
some remaiks on Russellia Juncea, and other species, which he 
has not complied with, although one of your fair readers, Elizar 
beth Smith, in the Feruary number, hopes Pelargonium will 
keep his promise of instruction. I am surprised at Pelargonium's 
want of attention. Will you permit me to inform your fair 
reader of our method of cultivating this charming plant ? It is as 
follows:— 

Russelia Juncea is a beautiful and free-flowering plant, 
thriving in equal parts of light loam, leaf mould, and sand. It 
loves to be kept rather moist, and frequently syringed. If after 
growing a few weeks it were suffered to dry for a few days in a 
cool situation, again plunged in a gentle bottom heat, and in a 
temperature of from 65 to 70 degrees, watered with liquid manure 
and syringed geutly over head, it would grow to treble the size in 
one season that it would by common culture. It does not flower 
freely whilst the plants are small, so that every means should be 
taken to excite a rapid growth. When the plants are of a good 
size, they should be placed in the full sunshine, to ripen the 
wood, as it is quite essential to the free-flowering of Russelia. We 
have plants here strung from the roof of the hothouse in green- 
panne d wicker baskets, enveloped in moss, which shows the pen* 
VOL. III. 1 
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dttlous habits of the plant with good effect. It propagates fiv» W 
by cuttings of the young wood, in sand, under a bell gloss; or^ 
what I find to be a more expeditious way, namely, to plunge the 
pot in a bark bed, and by spreading a little, rotten tan round the 
plant, and laying the stems all over the surface, with a piece of 
lime stone or pebble on every other joint, roots will have been 
formed in the course of a fortnight, and the plants may then be 
potted into No. 60 pots, in a soil containing rather more sand than 
for older plants, and then plunged in the bark bed or hot-bed 
frame. 

One plant of Russelia, before it commenced growing this 
spring, was two feet high. It is now fully eleven feet high, with 
several stems furnished from the pot upwards, with its numerous 
rush-like branches, at every joint of which three or four buds of 
its splendid scarlet-tubed flowers are in a forward state for bloom¬ 
ing. It flowered with us partially all this summer and autumn, 
but it promises to be a specimen of matchless beauty next spring 
and summer. We have sevsral plants little more than twelve 
months old, some of which are six feet high. Indeed a gentleman 
who has lately seen our large specimen, and who I believe to be 
an excellent judge, says he knows of no plant in the neighbourhood 
of London to equal it. 

John Me. Evor. 

Letoeston House Gardens, Sherborne, Dorset, 

November 1 6th, 1838. 

[There are but few persons whose attention is at all directed to the culture 
and possession of new and interesting plants, but are in some degree 
aware of the high claims which this beautiful and most gracefal plant 
has upon their notice. We doubt not but it might be treated success, 
fully in the way described by our correspondent, namely, by tying the 
roots in mots, and suspending the plants from the roof of the stove. 
Treated in this manner, the plants will require constant attendance in 
watering, but if properly managed in this respect, they are almost 
certain to succeed, and cannot fail to be highly interesting. In one of 
the hothouses of the London Horticultural Society’s Garden, we ob¬ 
served a plant of this species suspended from the roof of a house ; the 
pot in which it was growing was upright and full of earth, but the plant 
Itself vigorous and healthy was drawn through a hole at the bottom of 
the pot It had become very large, and the long pendulous, thread¬ 
like, leafless branches, presented a highly curious but most graceful 
appearance. An hybride obtained from this species, by means of 
fertilizing the stigma with the pollen of seme of its nearly allied con¬ 
geners, or vice versa, by applying the pollen of Eussellia to tbe stigma of 
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any other specie* to which it is botanically related, would be productive 
of results highly Important, in bringing into existence varieties which 
as such must necessary be distinct. We think this, probably, from the 
circumstance of Russelia being so dissimilar in habit to that of many 
others to which it is nearly allied, and with which it would readily 
mix].—E d. 


REMARKS ON THE DAHLIA. 

BY J. H. MOORE. 

In continuing my remarks on the Dahlia, I will first mention 
a circumstance of importance in the winter management of the 
roots ; it often happens, that these are hurriedly taken up in the 
autumn, on the first appearance of frost, without, perhaps, a know¬ 
ledge that they would keep in a better state of preservation, if 
allowed to remain till the end of October, or later, should the 
weather prove favourable; it is necessary, however, to cover the 
6tem, and some distance around, six or eight inches, deep with 
earth, to preserve the crown from early frosts. 

In the early part of the season. Dahlias are liable to be attacked 
by a species of insect, or fly, which causes the shoots to turn 
blind: the best remedy is to examine the plants carefully from 
time to time; and frequently to syringe the plants, and whilst wet, 
to dust a portion of black sulphur in the hearts. I have often 
found this effectual. In the list of Dahlias given in the last num¬ 
ber, I unintentionally omitted : Recovery, scarlet; King Harold, 
lilac shaded . 

I now proceed to the subject of Horticultural Societies and Ex¬ 
hibitions, and I trust that your readers will allow my remarks an 
impartial investigation. I should be happy to know the senti¬ 
ments of others on the subject; through the medium of the Flori- 
cnltural Magazine. An Horticultural Society, properly so called, 
is a body of men, composed of practical gardeners, amateurs, and 
patrons, or friends of horticulture* ; whose object is, the 
advancement of that science, in every sense of the word. The 
benefits arising from such Institutions, when conducted in a right 
manner, have, I believe, never been called in question, or, if they 

* To avoid misunderstanding and repetition, I observe that the term 
u Horticulture,” as used throughout this paper, is intended to express that 
science conjointly with its twin born sister Floriculture. 
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have, one might refer to the friendly intercourse they hold forth 
to gardeners, and the prospect of promoting a taste for, and dif¬ 
fusing a more extensive knowledge of, the study of the works of 
nature, as instances, whieh the most sceptical dare not pass by 
unheeded. Before I proceed to the essentials of an Horticultural 
Society, I may be allowed to notice, briefly, the ridiculous manner 
in which many country Societies are conducted; it is as follows 
The Committee for the ensuing year are chosen over the dinner 
table, on the day of the current year’s exhibition, and this, withont 
any discrimination as to capability: this Committee meet some 
time during the next summer, to arrange, and fix, the day on 
vthich the show is to take place, and on the day of show, they 
meet again, at the dinner table, to elect others, to undertake the 
important office. Now, this may be all very well; but it is widely 
different from my view on the subject. I conceive that all Horti¬ 
cultural Societies, however small they may be, ought to hold (at 
least) Monthly Meetings, independent of exhibitions; at which, 
the members fgenerally, and gardeners especially, should be in¬ 
vited and requested to bring forward communications or interesting 
subjects, as well as topics for discussion, according as the season 
might render most useful. Many too, might have opportunity of 
experimentalizing to some extent, in which case, the details 
brought before the Society at such meetings, would be of benefit 
to the community at large, and would advance the cause which all 
profess to have at heart, in an infinitely greater degree than an 
annual exhibition could do, however well it might be conducted ; 
at the same time, it would excite a spirit of exertion and emulation 
amongst those gardeners, who, from their situation in life, have 
not an opportunity of displaying the talent they possess; and 
would give an higher tone to those mental powers, which but for a 
stimulant, would have been lost in obscurity. There are few gar¬ 
deners of any intelligence, who join in the ridiculous assertion, 
that such a system, (that is, of communication and discussion,)* 

* In this we quite agree with our Correspondent. At the present day it 
may be supposed that few will attempt to bring forward such an argument as 
that of making gardening too cheap, by divesting its scientific operations of 
mystery and superstitious formality. The amateur can never arrive at high 
attainments of practical skill, his mind being necessarily engaged in the varied 
pursuits of ordinary life. Not so with the professional horticulturist and 
florist, his time, his daily occupation, his attention, aud the whole energies of 
his mind, are directed to his profession; with these advantages he ought to 
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wonld render the art of gardening common ; on the contrary, it is 
called for, by the advanced state of Society, and by exciting more 
and more the interest and attention of the public, with a 
taste for gardening will, if possible, become more extended, and of 
course, the interest of gardening will advance with it. There will 
always be sufficient left, whi$h can be attained by nothing short of 
personal application and experience, to distinguish the profession 
of gardening. The transactions of these meetings should be pub¬ 
lished under the superin tendance of the Committee, and a copy 
distributed to each member, gratis, and to all others, at a 
reasonable charge. 

Another evil in the management of small Societies, exists in that 
of having only an annual exhibition. Instead of holding (as they 
ought) two or three minor ones, to allow the exhibitors to produce 
their articles in their proper seasons, all is thrown into one, in 
order to attempt at greatness. Now, it so happens, that in the 
exhibitions of such Societies, Dahlias form the principal and most 
attractive feature,—but it often happens that such exhibitions 
when the time arrives, are so late, that a majority of flowers, fruits, 
and greenhouse plants, are out of season; this gives a decided 
superiority to those gardeners who hold the most extensive places, 
and they are thereby enabled to outdo the industrious but humble 
gardener, in consequence of having more extended means at their 
command, which, of course, they can employ to bring forward or 
retard theit plants, just as they may deem it necessary. It is 
such arrangements that gives rise to the superiority of the 
great, and it is owing to this, that much of the envy, jealousy, aud 
disappointment is felt; and from this simple source arise those 
evils, with all their consequent results, diffusing their injurious 
effects throughout all the arrangements of the Society. Now, 
instead of this attempt at grandeur, at the expense of all that is 
desirable in such Societies; why cannot they bold two or three 
minor exhibitions ? for instance, one in May, for greenhouse 
plants, another early in August, which might include flowers, 
plants, fruits, and vegetables, and another in September, for 
Dahlias and other cut flowers. 


possess a familiar and practical acquaintance with the art, such as no casual 
observer can possibly attain to. With moderate application, no one need 
therefore fear, but rather rejoice at every advance that is made in rendering 
the practical operations of gardening both interesting and attractive.—Bn. 
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The well being of Societies, whether large or small, depends #1 
their having well digested rules and regulations, and a Committee 
of Practical Gardeners, to conduct the business of the Society. 
The members of Committee should be requested to serve as long 
as convenient: they should be chosen at one of the Monthly 
Meetings, any member being at liberty to propose whom he thinks 
proper; in case more are proposed than is required, the necefr* 
aary number to be elected by votes. 

It would be inconsistent here, as well as occupy too much space, 
to give what might be considered the best rules; but they ought 
to contain full regulations respecting the entry, arrangement, and 
adjudication of all subjects of exhibition; a description of the 
manner in which the Monthly Meetings are to be conducted; and 
fix days on which the exhibitions are to take place; a Committee 
of practical men would at all times be able to form such rules ac¬ 
cording to the local circumstances of the Society, and these once 
made, should be altered as seldom as possible, and to prevent dis¬ 
putes, they ought at all times to be acted up to. 

With regard to the arrangements of exhibitions, I am of opinion, 
that all Societies should keep their fixed days, and that the 
schedule containing the subjects for which prizes will be given, 
ought to be in possession of every member, at least four months 
previous, this would enable him so to arrange and manage the 
culture of his plants and fruits, that they may be in perfection at 
the required time. On the day of show, ti e grounds or rooms in 
which it is to be held, should be open from nine o’clock till ten, 
for the admission of exhibitors, one hour more should be allowed 
for the arrangement, and all persons whose subjects are not ready 
for the inspection of the judges by eleven, ought to be excluded. 

Prizes should be given for specimens of beauty and rarity, as 
well as for those which display great skill in point of culture. It 
should be an object to reward real merit, rather than mere collec¬ 
tions. Cut flowers arranged in devices. Dried specimens, paint¬ 
ings, and drawings, are subjects worthy of encouragement and 
reward ; and last, though not least, the plan recommended by an 
“ Admirer of Flowers,” of instituting prizes for female competition, 
is worthy of adoption. 

Much has been said on the subject of selecting the judges; the* 
general plan is to choose three from the nurserymen’s class, to 
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judge that of the amateurs, and vice versa, but this I think an in¬ 
vidious distinction : I should propose that in the separate depart¬ 
ments, each parly nominate one; whatever the arrangement may 
be, it is indispensable that there be separate judges for each depart¬ 
ment ; any person understanding the merits of the one, might be* 
quite ignorant of the other. 

The prizes given by Horticultural Societies, should consist of 
cups or medals, so as to be preserved as marks of honour and dis-i 
tinction ; it is not the value of the prize which is the object in 
view with nine-tenths of the exhibitors, but the merit of having 
produced specimens of first rate excellence. 

I am quite aware that I have not investigated the subject so 
fully as it will admit, but, I trust, that this humble attempt will be 
received with the same good intention with which it is offered. 

J. H. Moorb. - 

Avar Guildford, Surrey, Dec . 9, 1839. 


NOTICES OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS IN THE METROPOLITAN 
NURSERIES. 

To a large proportion of the subscribers to the Floriculture! M agasine 
who are more or less interested in procuring and cultivating new and 
rare plants, we have much pleasure in saying that a similar notice to the 
following will be continued monthly, and as far as possible, the prices 
as well as other information relative to whatever is new and beautiful, 
will be given. The Gentleman who has undertaken to furnish the in¬ 
formation in question, ia admirably qualified for this duty, and possess 
opportunities unsurpassed by any in the vicininy of London. 

Corraa cor data* Not only does there appear to be an inex¬ 
haustible variety in the productions of the Floral kingdom, for we 
receive constant accessions to the number of genera, and species, 
without any apparent diraunition of its resources, but these pro¬ 
ductions appear individually capable of an infinite increase in 
variety. We are yet but novices in the art of Hybridization ; 
for although in the Dahlia, the Camellia, the'Pansy, the Pelagonium, 
and some other popular plants, we are familiar with the astonish¬ 
ing effects produced by the fetalizing the flower of one species, 
with the pollen of another; we have nevertheless made but few 
advances towards obtaining the same happy results in many other 
plants, which are, doubtless, capable of an equal improvement. 
The merit of obtaining improved hybrid varieties of the interesting 
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genus under consideration, is duo to Mr. Milner, a genleman re¬ 
dding in the vicinity of London, who devotes seme attention to the 
cultivation of plants. Mr. Milner has received several fine hybrid 
varieties of Corrcsa, of which C. cordata, is decidedly the best. 
•The foliage of C. cordata, is very superior to that of any of the 
older species, being large and cordate, of a light green colour, and 
free from the dirty ferrugineous appearance, so detrimental to C. 
speciosa. C. cordata, appeals to be rather dwarf in habit, a very 
densely growing variety, and a very abundant bloomer; the seedling 
plant, which is about ten feet high being covered with bloom. The 
flowers are large and showy, and of a very fresh colour. This 
valuable plant, to which is one of the greatest triumphs of Horti¬ 
cultural skill, we remember to have seen, is now in the possession 
of Messrs. Lowe, and Co., of the Clapton Nursery. 

Lisiandra Rvsselliana. A very promissing plant, raised from 
seeds sent home from the Organ mountains, in Brazil, by Mr. 
Gardner; and named by him in honour of the Duke of Bedford. 
L. RusseUiana in foliage and habit, is nearly allied to the genus 
Melastoma, but produces a large head of crimson flowers, resembling 
those of Rhododendron Arboreum. It will probably require stove 
treatment, or at any rate the temperature of a warm conservatory. 

Camellia Landrethii . Tbis fine hybrid Camellia is a sample of 
the progress which Horticulture is making in the United States^ 
being at the same time one of the first hybrids raised in America, 
and one of the best hybrids which we at present possess. The 
flower of C. Landrethii, in shape and colour, resembles that of C. 
Imbricata, but is much larger, exceeding in size, and almost rival¬ 
ling in symetry of form, a full sized flower of the old double white. 
It is at present both rare and valuable. 

Doryanlhes excelsa . A splendid specimen of this noble plant 
has been lately received from Mr. Cunningham, of Edinburgh, and 
is now in the possession of G. Glenny, Esq., of Worton. The 
plant is about to flower, and the flower spike is already twelve or 
fourteen feet high. It will be in perfection about the end of sum¬ 
mer, and the height of the flower stem, when full grown, will be 
about twenty-five feet. This fine plant has never yet flowered in 
England, although two or three plants have flowered in Holland 
and Belgium. - 
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V§rb$** puiehtrrima . A beautiful new species raised at the 
Clapton Nursery, from seeds received from Mexico in the summer 
of 1838. In habit, growth, and foliage, V. pulcherrima is perfectly 
distinct from any of the South American species lately introduced. 
It is an erect grower, and a very free bloomer. The flowers are 
large, and of a light purple colour, with a beautiful white centre. 
This will be a valuable acquisition to the flower garden. 

Chorozema Dicksonii. Another of the beautiful natives of the 
Swan River settlements, in Australia. In habit and foliage, C. 
Dicksonii, is remarkably distinct from any other known species; the 
leaf being small and set round the edges with fine hairs; the habit 
is also more dense and bushy than any of the other species we pos* 
•ess. This valuable plant has not yet flowered well in London, 
but Messrs. Dickson, of Edinburgh, report it to be the finest 
species yet known. However, this may be, it belongs to too good a 
family for ns to entertain a doubt about its value as an addition to 
our greenhouse plants. 

Ansmopsis cali/ormea. A very interesting native of California, 
where it was found by Mr. Nuttal. Messrs. Young, of Epsom, 
who possess the entire stock of this valuable plant, received it from 
Mr. Buist, of Philadelphia. Anemiopsis is a dwarf growing plant, 
and possesses a very fleshy root; it flowers somewhat in the way 
of a Ranunculus, and its flowers are of a blueish colour. Messrs. 
Young consider it very difficult of increase, and have only as 
yet disposed ofa few plants to some of the Continental nurserymen. 

Ltatris cylindracea. A beautiful species, which, although said to 
have been introduced in 1811, is, we believe, perfectly new to our 
collections. Jts flower spikes attain a height of from three to four 
feet, and its flowers are proportionably large and dense. Messrs. 
Low and Co., of Clapton, have recently received plants of this de¬ 
sirable species, with other new and valuable plants, from North 
America. 

[We believe oar very excellent correspondent has fallen into a mbs* 
take, in supposing that the Doryanthas had not produced flowers in 
England. During the time of the late Mrs. Beaumont, when the gardens 
at Bretton Hall were in their zenith, probably about the year 1830, this 
plant produced a flower spike. We were, at least, informed to this 
eflect, and as we were privileged to live there shortly afterwards, we 
gate credence to this statement, from finding four or fire young plants 
then in the collection at that time. Plants of the class to which theotte 
Id question,belongs, bear their flower stems from the centre of the 
VOL. III. 2 A 
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leaves, or heart of the plant, and therefore they die down as soon as the 
flower and fruit is perfected, but according to a fixed law of nature, by 
which plants in common with all animated beings, exhibit a tendency 
to reproduce their kind,{previous to their own dissolution; in accordance, 
therefore, with this law, the Doryanthus produces from among the lower 
part of the leaves, suckers, or shoots, the whole nourishment of wfiich 
is derived from the parent, the latter, therefore, seldom survives the re¬ 
moval of the former more than a few weeks. We have known the 
Doryanthus in various stages of its growth, for many years, but have 
never observed any tendency to increase itself under other circumstan¬ 
ces than that described above. The Doryanthus is a native of New 
South Wales, and is therefore recommended to be cultivated in the 
greenhouse or greenhouse conservatory. In such a situation we have 
never seen it thrive; we do not, however, doubt, but with careful and 
judicious treatment, it may be cultivated successfully in the ordinary 
temperature of the greenhouse. It may be worth while to observe here, 
our own experience at least teaches us to believe, that it is by no means 
a fair criterion from which to form an estimate of the hardness of any 
plant, of its power of resisting cold by the indications of tenderness, 
which it may exhibit when first removed from a higher to a lower tem¬ 
perature. This principle is familiar to all cultivators, and hence the 
wisdom of the practice of gradually hardening of (as it is termed) plants 
in preparing them for the open air in summer. We should, therefore 
suppose, that in removing a plant of Doryanthus from the stove to the 
greenhouse, it would remain at least twelve months, and very probably 
two years, before it recovered sufficient energy and vigour to grow. We 
ha^e been led to make these remarks, not because our correspondent 
was unaware that this plant had produced flowers in England, a cir¬ 
cumstance with which we believe very few are acquainted; but rather 
on account of the plants being one of unusual interest, and the noble 
grandeur of the plant itself. About seven or eight years ago, we saw 
a specimen of this splendid plant in full flower, displaying its gay 
scarlet blossom, on its erect and lofty flower stalk, being upwards of 
twenty feet in height. This plant was in k the gardens of A. Campbell, 
Esq., at Wood HalL—E d.] 


NOTICE OF ACACIA AFFINA, AND OTHER REMARKS ON THE 
ORDER LEGUMINOSA2. 

BT THE EDITOR. 

The graceful light and airy foliage of the Mimosa seldom fail 
to have arrested the attention and admiration of those who derive 
pleasure in viewing the beautiful forms of nature. Exceedingly 
elegant as are the minute leaflts of the gay and plume like foliage 
of many kinds of Mimosa or Acacia, that of Acacia affina is unsur¬ 
passed by any of this numerous genus. A handsome specimen 
of the latter, in full bloom, has just been sent us from our neigh¬ 
bour, Mr. Appleby,, under whose care it has recently produced an 
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abundant crop of flowers. It has been cultivated by the Gentle¬ 
man just named, in a span-roofed conservatory. This beautiful 
species of Acacia, is no doubt more or less known to most of our 
subscribers; it is one that has for several years engaged the atten¬ 
tion of those who are interested in the acclimatizing of tender 
exotics ; and as an half hardy plant, it has been treated here. It 
has also been grown in the open ground, with no other protection 
than a slight covering of saw dust about the stem, with the upper 
part quite exposed; and although the part of the stem above 
ground was killed by the intense frost of the previous winter, it 
sprung again from the roots, and pushed freely during the growing 
season, thus evidently shewing that it is a plant endowed with 
great capabilities of resisting frost, and in ordinary winters, we 
have no doubl it will be found hardy. In the winter of 1836 and 
1837, although visited by severe frosts, this plant escaped un¬ 
injured in several situations in this garden ; and in Devonshire, 
Wells, and the Southern Counties of England, it might probably 
grow for many years without receiving the slightest injury. The 
Ac&ia affina although half-hardy, is nevertheless, a most desirable 
plant for the conservatory or greenhouse ; its yellow flowers are 
produced in ample profusion in winter months, and are delightfully 
odoriferous. In the greenhouses in the Sheffield Garden, several 
plants are now coming into bloom. 

Acacia belongs to the natural order Leguminosae, of Jussieu. It 
is not only one of the most extensive that is known, but contains 
also many plants which are of the highest importance to man, 
whether we regard them as objects of ornament, of utility, or of 
nutriment. When we reflect that the cercis which renders the 
gardens of Turkey resplendent with its myriads of purple flowers; 
the Acacia, not less valued for its airy foliage and elegant blossoms, 
than for its hard and durable wood ; Braziletto, Logwood, aud rose 
woods of commerce ; the Laburnum, the Cytisus, the Furze, and 
the Broom, the pride of the otherwise dreary heaths of Europe. 
The bean, the pea, the vetch, the clove, the trefoil, the lucern, 
all staple articles of culture by the farmer, are all species of 
Leguminoseae; and that the gums, arabic and kino, and various 
precious medicinal drugs, not to mention indigo, the most useful 
of all dyes, are products of other species. Such are its extensive 
and varied properties, that it would indeed be difficult to point out 
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ah order presen ting greater claims upon attention. To Uns older 
belongs Dr. Wallich’s Armhirstia nobilis, a large tree, betting 
pendulous racems of deep scarlet flowers, and is unequalled for 
beauty and grandeur in the vegetable kingdom. The general 
character of the order is, to be eminently wholesome, but there are 
'feme curious exceptions to this. The seeds of Lathyrus Aphaea 
are said to produce headache; the seeds of Laburnum are poison* 
oos; the leaves of Omithopus scorpioidy are capable of being em¬ 
ployed as vesicatories ; the juice of Coronilla varia is poisonous; 
the purgative effects of Senna are possessed also by other species, 
even by Collutea arborescent, and Coronilla emerus. According 
to M. Delile, the Senna of the shops consists of Cassia acutifolia. 
Cassia senna, and Cynanchum argel; and the same author ob» 
serves, that the Cassia lanceolata, of Arabia, does not yield the 
Senna of commerce. The well-known root of the liquorice con¬ 
tains an abundance of sweet subacrid mucilaginous juice, which is 
much esteemed as a pectoral, and similar qualities are described to 
the roots of Trifolium alpinum. The roots of beans, genistas, 
onions, moringa, anthyllus cretica, &c., are excellent diuretics. 
Those of Dolichos tuberosus, and Lathyrus tuberosus, are whole¬ 
some food. The bark of some of the species of Acacia abound to 
such a degree with tanning principles, as to have become objects 
of commercial importance; and some years ago, several tons of 
the extract of Acacia bark were imported from New South Wales 
for the use of tanners. The valuable astringent substance called 
Catechu, or Khair tree, is obtained from a species of Acacia, gum 
dragon and sandle wood is the produce of Plrocurfrus, Draco, and 
8antalinus ; gum lac of Erythrina monosperma ; gum arabic is 
yielded by Acacia senegalensis, and some other species; and gum 
tragacanth by Astraglas creticus, and similar species. 

Among the woods of trees of this order, the most important is 
that of the locust tree, Robenia pseud acacia, it is a light bright 
yellow, very brittle, but exceedingly hard and durable. The rose 
Wood of commerce is from a species of Acacia, common in the 
woods of Brazil. 

As dyes, all the Indigoferas, and some Galegas, yield colouring 
matter in various degrees. 

" It is to this order also that the Tonka Bean belongs, from which 
is obtained the volatile oil, so remarkable for its odoriferous pro- 
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parties. The same substance is found to reside in soma quantity 
between the skin and kernel of the fruit of Meliotus offi cinal is* 


NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 

In the Gardeners Magazine for the present month, is given a 
summary of the events relating to gardening, and rural improve* 
ment generally; and its progress in Britain and in foreign coun* 
tries daring the year that is just ended. The first circumstance in 
this notice that deserves remark, is the generally known fact that 
the winters of 1837-8 were so severe as to kill many kinds of trees 
and shrubs that had endured, without the least injury, the severest 
frosts of the last half century. Common laurel. Arbutus, Por¬ 
tugal laurel, Rhododendron ponticum, sweet boys, and even the 
common evergreen oak, previously noticed in this Magazine, the 
diameter of which was eighteen inches in the stem, the common 
furze, and sereral indigenous plants, all killed to the ground. 
The frost during January set in with gTeat severity; its effects 
were, however, very different in different parts of the country. In 
exposed and elevated situations, where the air was less charged 
with moisture, and where the shrubs were more exposed and less 
lnxuriant, with the wood well ripened, the severity of the frost 
was much less felt. In the Sheffield garden, where the situation 
is an exposed one, the comparative injury sustained by the frost 
was much lighter than in situations which were warmer, and very 
much less than many places in the vicinity of London. In the 
neighbourhood of the latter place, in high situations, most kinds 
of plants being moderately hardy, were quite uninjured, while in 
lower situations, and Mr. Loudon instances “ the lower parts of the 
pleasure ground and the kitchen garden, at Bromby Hill, Kent," 
when (examined by us, with Col. Long s permission,on Nov. 8th) 
they appeared wholly uninjured in their bark and foliage, and in 
the young shoots of the current year; yet when the older wood is 
cut into, it is found quite brown and dead, and hence it is easy to 
predict that the plants cannot live above a year or two longer.” A 
few remarks follow here relative to the rash and imprudent prac¬ 
tice of cutting back trees and shrubs immediately on its being dis¬ 
covered that they have sustained injury from frost. This we 
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hink deserves to be strongly deprecated, at least with reference to 
valuable plants, inasmuch as it cannot be ascertained with certainty 
how far they have been injured, until the growing season returns; 
and besides, it will generally be the case that cutting back at so 
early a season, will occasion the shoot to die back to a greater 
distance than would have been the case had it been allowed the 
protection of the decayed twigs, a circumstance which is to many 
kinds of trees and shrubs of much importance. 

The following remarks on the effects of the preceding winter on 
Hybrid plants, we particularly recommend to the attention of our 
readers. The circumstance is known to those who are attentive ob¬ 
servers of nature, that in hybrid plants the progeny takes the constitu¬ 
tion of the female parent, whilst the habit and characteristic features 
are those of the male. Thus it is found, as might have been ex¬ 
pected, that a cross between the tree Rhododendron, of Nepal, and 
the Rhodend ponticum, of the temperate parts of Asia, the latter 
being the female parent, would produce an offspring much more 
tender than a cross between the Asiatic tree Rhododendrons and 
those of North America, the latter being the female parent. Hence 
we are enabled to account for the anomalous circumstance of some 
of the Bengal Hybrid roses having been killed by last winters 
frost, while others have been partially injured. On the same prin¬ 
ciple we are enabled to understand why the offspring of Rhodo¬ 
dendron catawbiense, R. maximum, caucasuum, &c., fertilized 
by R. arboreum, have stood the past winter, without receiving any 
injury, or if any but very slight; while the progeny of R. ponti¬ 
cum, fecundated with R. arboreum, has invariably been killed 
down to the ground or totally destroyed. We fully concur with 
Mr. Loudon in thinking the following a most important fact:— 
“ the conformation of the general principle that in cross fecunda¬ 
tion the constitution of the female parent prevails in the progeny, 
is, we think, the most important gardening feature that has trans¬ 
pired during the past year. 

Among the inventions of the year applicable to Horticultural 
purposes, Joyce’s stove is deserving of notice. The merits of this 
invention has been variously estimated, some have lauded it as the 
most'remarkable discovery since the invention of gunpowder; 
and it has also been stated, that Lord Brougham exhibited one on 
hisbreakfaftt table every morning; to have carried it about with 
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him in his carriage, and to have pronounced that its inventor 
would be inadequately rewarded by the transferring of the national 
debt to his name. 

It is reported that the inventor, Mr. Joyce, was offered £100,000 
for his Patent, but it appears he preferred entering into partner¬ 
ship with Mr. Harper. The fuel used by Mr. Joyce for this 
stove, is highly prepared Charcoal, that is properly burned. The 
invention has sunk very much in public estimation, since having 
been submitted to the investigation of scientific men, both at home 
and on the Continent. 

Under particular circumstances, it is likely to be applicable to 
gardening purposes, but owing to the expensive character of the 
fuel, it is by no means probable that it will ever become very 
generally used. 

Allusion is also made here to the proposed National Garden, 
and this is ridiculed as absurd; the situation of the inner circle of 
Regent's Park, being the site selected. It is thought unsuitable, 
on account of the numerous buildings which closely surround it, 
and that tender and delicate plants cannot be cultivated there with 
success. We do not think this a valid reason for objecting to 
the formation of a garden in the situation referred to, not that we 
think the situation by any means eligible for the culture of delicate 
plants ; but since no situation can be selected near to the me¬ 
tropolis, presenting fewer objections in this respect. We think 
the Society will be acting a benevolent part, in promoting an in¬ 
stitution where a very exensive collection of plants may be culti¬ 
vated successfully. It is comparatively in the country, and yet it 
is sufficiently near to be reached in the course of a few minutes 
ride, by many thousand inhabitants who reside on that side of the 
metropolis. If it contained nothing but a collection of trees and 
shrubs, with such ornamental plants, herbaceous and ligneous, as 
could be kept alive and grown with moderate success, we think 
this would quite justify the end in view. To us the name appears 
of little importance, whether it be called a National Garden, or a 
Joint-stock Company's Garden, provided it be sufficiently near the 
metropolis, and accessible to all who feel disposed to avail them¬ 
selves of the privilege of visiting it. 

It is said that the amount paid as prizes at the numerous Pro¬ 
vincial Horticultural exhibitions during the year, is immense, and 
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contention for prizes among small commercial florists, amonnts to 
a species of gambling. When Horticulturalists become more 
refined, the consciousness of having produced what is in itself ex* 
cellent, will be sufficient excitement for competition, and this 
feeling is rapidly on the increase among gentlemen and their 
gardeners, and also among respectable nurserymen who send 
articles for exhibitidn, but not for competition. Our own opinion 
it, that exhibitions cannot be conducted successfully and satisfac¬ 
torily, without the excitement of money prizes, or a liquidation of 
the expenses incurred by the exhibitors in bringing their articles 
for competition. This presents an apparent fairness, and has been 
adopted in some instances, and found to give as much satisfaction 
as in the nature of these things coaid have been expected ; prizes 
are, of course, awarded as in other cases, hut are nominal. They 
are, howevei, examined and determined with equal oare and 
judgment, in order that whatever is of merit, it may be pointed 
out as such by competent judges. Honour and merit is by most 
competitors all they profess to seek, and is, in reality, all that 
propriety and proper feeling ought to wish for, and indeed all that 
ought to be conceded or encouraged by those Societies at least 
professing to promote Horticulture on proper principles. In 
many instances, an inducement has been held out for competition 
by offering large prizes, and this has created a class of compe¬ 
titors, who value their prizes only in proportion to the aotua 1 
value received for their different awards. 

To a certain extent this holds out incentives to encourage and 
foster a taste for Horticulture, but presents equal temptations to 
compete for money, not only to meet the expenses of attending 
the exhibitions, which we think perfectly fair, hnt also as a direct 
means of supporting their trade. This, in our opinion, is a 
false principle, and no exhibition can be productive of those 
beneficial results desired, and proposed by those who institute 
and support them. Our own opinion is most decided, that die 
pandering to this principle has doue more to injure and retard the 
success of Horticultural exhibitions, and destroy their usefulness, 
than all other causes put together; nor can any Society whatever 
prosper, until the love of gain has been disavowed, and practically 
so by every member connected with it. We might, indeed say, 
with much prop riety, that nearly all the Societies of this 
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throughout the country, are half strangled by the unhallowed fangs 
of Mammon. 


To prescribe a remedy for any evil which is universal, as well as 
so fully in accordance with the feelings of human nature, would 
be no easy task. As a means, however, of bringing forcibly before 
the mind better motives, and to excite emulation by right princi* 
pies, we think something like the following would, in many in¬ 
stances, be applicable, and productive of much good. As En¬ 
glishmen are generally said to love a good dinner, and as we never 
remember to have seen practical evidence that Scotchmen disliked 
good things, we would strongly advise that, at the end of each 
year, there should bean annual dinner, where the various incidents 
of the year, bearing on Horticultural subjects, might be discussed. 
Such arrangements should be adopted at the commencement of 
the season as would enable ti e treasurer to set apart some portion 
of the funds, so that all the competitors, who had exhibited during 
the season, should receive a free ticket, and thereby induce a large 
attendance of amateurs, florists, and practical gardeners, with as 
many of the neighbouring gentlemen and persons of distinction 
as could conveniently attend. By thus bringing together a large 
concourse of persons intimately interested, and immediately or 
remotely concerned in the success of such institutions, the 
probability is, that many would, on such occasions, enroll them¬ 
selves iu the list of its members and supporters. As much would 
depend on local circumstances, perhaps all that could, with pro¬ 
priety, be proposed for the detailed arrangements of such meet¬ 
ings, would be, that the dinner table should always be presided 
over by some person of influence, who would, of course, possess 
an acquaintance with natural history. In addition to »the 
president, he should be supported by other gentlemen, who should 
be, in some measure, qualified to make a few remarks, bear¬ 
ing immediately oil the subjects of the day, and, as far as possible, 
to refer to some of the articles to which prizes had been 
awarded, either as fruits or plants; the latter especially would 
afford many instructive, as well as amusing anecdotes, relative to 
their individual character, their properties, or their near affinity to 
some other plant or family of plants; this would not be difficult, 
since so many of them enter into the ordinary comforts and lux¬ 
uries of life. We should further propose, that such dinners be 
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supplied at moderate charge, and be held in some apartment suf¬ 
ficiently spacious to afford accommodation for the admission of 
ladies and their friends to attend the meetiug, so as to be enter¬ 
tained by the speeches, or short discourses addressed on the oc¬ 
casion. 

We fear an apology is due for the above remarks, in having ex¬ 
tended them to greater length than was at first intended. 

Under the head Science of Gardening , the following remarks 
occur, in speaking of the Penny Cyclopxdia . “ The gardening 

articles, as well as the botanical ones, are understood to be written 
by Dr. Lindley, and they are all treated scientifically. These 
articles aloue, in our opinion, give this Cyclopaedia a decided claim 
to the preference of the gardener, independently altogether of its 
extraordinary excellence in other respects and its low price.” 

On landscape gardening but little of any interest has transpired, 
and but few articles have been given, exclusively devoted to the 
subject. It appears a plan of the Leeds Zoological and Botanical 
Gardens has been sent for Mr. Loudon’s inspection. He thinks 
the plan ingenious, but at the same time impracticable. The plan 
represents the trees and shrubs, with the herbacious plants, ar¬ 
ranged and connected so that the ligueous and herbacious plants 
stand opposite and quite contiguous to each other, on a plan 
neatly got up, as was the one in question ; such an arrangement 
presents much that is pleasing, and in theory would appear most 
complete. But, in the course of a few years, as the trees become 
large, they would shade the herbacious plants, which, together 
with the roots of the former, mixing in the herbacious beds, would 
render the latter quite unfit for : V »e vigourous production of flower¬ 
ing plants. It is stated that a. Cavendishii, Musa Dacca, &c, 
are becoming generally culm, td, and are found valuable as fruit 
bearing plants. 

By far the most valuable paper in the present number of tLis 
Magazine, (Loudons ,) and probably the most useful that has ap¬ 
peared during the year, is a report on the new species and 
varieties of hardy trees and shrubs, raised in the Horticultural 
Societies Gardens, since the completion of the manuscript of the 
** Arboretum Britannicum.” This, we are told, has been drawn 
up for the Gardener $ Magazine , by Mr. Gordon, Foreman of the 
Arboretum, by permission of the Council of the Horticultural 
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8ociety. Each species and variety is described at some length, 
noticing the characteristics of habit, situation, and for which they 
are best adapted, so far as they are known, &c. This is an ex¬ 
cellent article, presenting at one view, the whole of what is at 
present known as new, either of trees or shrubs. 

In a paper on the heating b of hothouses with hot water, by 
Alexander Forsyth, a detailed account is given of the comparative 
merits of the different modes in general use. Mr. Forsyth, in 
common with most other persons, in estimating the surface of 
pipe requisite to maintain a given temperature, although he does 
not overlook the important fact, that oue hothouse may be puttied 
in the laps, and another left open; the one may be placed in a 
sheltered situation, and the other much exposed. Again, scarcely 
any two houses are to be found alike in the accuracy of the fittings 
of doors and windows, with a variety of other circumstances, 
equally effecting the temperature,—that although he has not over¬ 
looked these facts, he does not appear to attach that importance to 
them, which we think they deserve. 

Editor. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE XXXV. 


DIANTHCS FERRUGINEUS, ruily-leated Pink. 

SAT. ORD. CAKYOPflY LLIlJE. C» * DICaNDHIA DIAYKTA. 

As a genus of herbaceous plants, L. i„.!ms is equalled by ft w, and car- 
tainly surpassed by none, when we regard it as an object extremely beautiful 
in all its varied gay, but elegant tints of shade and colour. Blit this is a 
fact so universally acknowledged, that we need not refer for an illustration 
of the statement to the Carhatioti, the Picotee,and the Pink, with their endless, 
but beautiful varieties. In the way of hybridizing, much has alteady been 
accomplished with Dianthus; but when itscapabilitv is considered, we feel 
confident much yet remains to be done, and for this purpose we should con¬ 
sider the species in question admirably adapted. 

SALVIA PATENS, Spreading Sage. 

NAT. OHD. LABJATJB. CLASS. DIANDRJA MONOGYNJA. 

A plant with a figure and dried specimen of this truly splendid plant was 
very kindly sent U9 by our excellent friend and correspondent “ Florum.*' 
As an half hardy perennial, the Salvia in question, is allowed to be one of 
the best things of the kind that has been introduced for some years. Until 
within the last month or six weeks, we had supposed the whole stock of this 
plant, was in the hands of Messrs. Low and C o., of the Clapton Nursery,and 
Mr. Page, of Soul ham pion. Unfortunately, however, for these enterprising 
Gentlemen, it proves to be in the hands of other persons. 

The Gentleman to whom wo are indebted for our plant and drawing, Is on 
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Amateur, most ardently devoted to the cnlture of showy plants. He is in 
correspondence with several friends in Mexico, through whose influence and 
hindness in sending him seeds and plants, he is in possession of seedlings 
of various interesting genera; among these a new Salvia, with dull red 
flowers, has made its appearance, and this we hope also shortly to po s t sa p, 
having been kindly promised a plant by the same Gentlemen. 

It maybe right to state that Mr. Plant, Florist and Nurseryman, at 
Cheedle, has purchased a large plant of Salvia patens. From the circum¬ 
stance just detailed, it will appear that there is much uncertainty and risk 
in speculating to a large amount in the purchase of new and rare plants, 
•specially when indigenous to countries where Europeans have access. It 
Was generally supposed by those Nurserymen and other Gentlemen con. 
coined in the collecting and procuring of new plants, who visited ns during 
the Autumn, that this plant would prove a profitable speculation to its 
owners, and we shall most heartily rejoice, should this be the case ; hut this 
is now very doubtful, since it has made its appearance in various parts of 
the country. 

It is evidently a very fine growing plant, and will, therefore, soon become 
generally cultivated. To anticipate the history of this plant during the next 
ttfo years, would afford material for an interesting paper, when we know 
that at present there are only a few plants iu the country; yet such is its 
ornamental character, that the demand for it will be almost unprecedented; 
it is also of luxuriant habit, and hence the facility with which it will he 
propagated, that we should think our estimate a moderate one in saying, 
that by the end of the year 1810, it will have been multiplied into millions, 
Xnd ail this by offsets, cuttings, or slips. The habit and appearance of this 
Salvia is much like that of S. formosa. 

The following are the remarks kindly sent us along with the drawing, by 
our Correspondent “ Florum.” 

Qn thb Culture of Salvia.— This fine species was first flowered in 
this country, in July last, under the care of Mr: W. Seaward, Jnn., at J. P. 
Magors, Esq., Redruth, Cornwall, who received a root of it in a box of Cacti, 
from Real del Monte, in the early part of the Summer; and subsequently it 
flowered in the collection of Miss Harris, Hayle Foundry, who raised seven 
plants of it from seed received from her Correspondent at Real del Monte. 

It has flowered in great perfection in the open air, at Redruth, requiring 
a shady situation, and to be protected from high winds; bat it seems to do 
best in the shady part of a very airy greenhouse; in this situation, the in¬ 
dividual florets remain expanded several days. It is of easy propagation, 
cuttings, striking, readily in the latter part of the summer, and as the plant 
throws out numerous lateral shoots, these are plentifully obtained, and few 
Amateurs need be without this splendid Salvia next Autumn—it has grown 
well in rich loam ; the flowers are produced in the axils of the leaves, which 
are opposite; heart shaped and fragrant, the root fleshy and large. 

I can confidently recommend this to all who are interested in tbo culture 
of new plants, and especially to those who love really beautiful ones, for in 
neatness of shape it is surpassed by few, and in colour by none ; all that 
have yet seen the flower iu my company, allow it to be tbe very finest blue 
tbey have yet seen, and I am sure that no plate CAn flatter this flower in 
colouring; the lower lip invariably expands itself, a characteristic of pecu¬ 
liar beauty in this species. Its capabilities of enduring the winter cannot 
yet be ascertained, but a plant is now in fine flower in a cold frame of the 
writers. Amateur Florum. 

Nov. 26th, 1838. 

PIMELEA INC AN A, Jlonry Pimelea, 

NAT. ORD. THYMELEA:. CLASS. DTANDR7A MONOGYNIA. 

Among the hard wooded dwarfjshrubs of New Holland, the genus Pimelea is 
one of the most interesting, as well as one of the most ornamental. The 
species in question is not so gay in the colouring of its flowers, being white, 
bnt its compact habit, and the exceeding neatness of its foliage, with tbs 
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white downy appearance of the sterna and under sides of the leaves render 
H highly desirable. 

We have previously noticed this plant, stating our reasons for believfhf 
it to be hardy. It is at present too scarte to be generally tried, as to whether 
It be hardy or tender. It is, at any rate, a very desirable and showy green¬ 
house or conservatory plant, and we believe may now be obtained in tlie 
London Nurseries. 


NOTICES OF NEW PLANTS. 


If ALVA CREEANA, Showy red-flowered Mallow. | Sot. Meg. 

VAX. OBD. MALVACEJS. CLASS MOKADELPHIA POLTANDBIA. 

Pretty generally cultivated, the flowers are red or rose colour, with deeply 
iacemated leaves of a lightish colour: requires the protection of the green- 
house, and flowers during June and July. It was sent from Messrs. Pi nee and 
Co's. Nursery, at Exeter, in 1837, to the Botanical Garden, Edinburgh, 
where it was first flowered. But little of its history, and nothing of its 
native country is known. 

PASSIFLORA INCARNATA, Yellow-fruited Vergenian Passion Flower. 

| Bot. Mag. 

WAT. OBD. PA8STTLOBE j£. CLASS MONODELPHIA PENTANDBIA. 

The flowers of this handsome species are of a whiteish blue, the leaves are 
lobed, and of a light green. A native of the Southern Stales of North 
America, and cultivated in our Gardens upwards of two hurdred years ago. 
ll is said to be distinct, but nearly allied to P. edulis. 

HELICHRY8UM MACRANTHUM, Large flowered Helichrysum. 

[Paxton's Mag. 

WAT. OBI). OOMPS1TJL CLASS SYNGBXE81A SUPEBFLCA. 

This is a very handsome everlasting, a native of Swan River, introduced 
from thence by Captain James Mangles, R. N. It is said to have 
flowered Tor the first time in the Garden of R. Mangles, Esq., of Sunning 
Hill, Berks, and it also appeared about the same time in the Nurseries of 
Messrs. Rollison and Low. This will prove a valuable addition to the list 
of showy annuals, having been found to be decidedly annual. 

COLLINSIA HETEROPFIYLLA, Various-leaved Collinsia. [BoL Mag. 
WAT. OBD. SCBOPHCLABINBf. CLASS DIDTNAMIA AXOIOSPE&MIA. 

The very handsomest of the genus yet known ; the flowers are very large, 
the lower lip very dark-coloured. It was found by A. Nuttall, on the Colum¬ 
bia, and first raised at the Experimental Garden, Edinburgh, by Mr. James 
McKnab. It is nearly allied to C. bicolor, but the flowers are larger and 
darker in their colour, and will be most acceptable as an annual. 

FUCHSIA CYLINDRACEA, Cylindrical-flowered Fuchsia. I Bot. Peg. 

NAT. OBD. ONAGRACE-rfE. CLAS8 OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

In habit, this reminds us of the plant for several years cultivated under 
the name of F. Thymofolia. The flowers of this, like the latter, are also 
•mall, but of an exceedingly brilliant red,and very graceful, having very long 
footstalks. It was raised in the London Horticultural Societies’Garden, 
from seeds communicated by George Barker, Esq. of Birmingham. 

Although not the first recorded instance of the Fuebsia bearing male and 
female flowers, it is not common to the genus. This characteristic is, how. 
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ever, peculiar to the species under consideration. In speaking of this cir¬ 
cumstance, Dr. Lindley says “ it will be necessary to remember the speclea 
is diacioos, some of the individuals being entirely male, and others entirely 
female; the latter are the less showy of the two, their 0o»ers not being half 
the size of those of the male. This is a very singular fact, in such a genus 
as Fuchsia.’’ This is curious as a variety, but not remarkably showy. 
VERBENA TEUCR101DES, Gsrmander-leaved Vervain. 

MAT. ORD. VERBENA CESS. CLASS DIDTNAMIA AMGI8PERMI A. 

In habit, in the profusion and beauty of blossom, this is indeed a most in* 
teres ting and desirable plant, and we think that on this occasion, we may say 
with propriety, that no garden of any pretensions ought to be without it. 

Verbena Teucrioides, and Salvia patens, are decidedly the most ornamen¬ 
tal plants of their class (half hardy) that have been introduced during the 
•present season. And we are very certain that no one having place and 
opportunity, will have cause to regret giving ten or twenty shillings for a 
plant of each ; altogether apart from novelty, they are very desirable, and 
this is more than can be said of many new plants. Seeds of the plant now 
tinder consideration, were found by Mr. Tweedie, on Mounte Video, but 
more abundantly on the sugar loaf Mountain of Maldonado, and marked 
No. 46!. Verbena, with slightly purple flowers, and highly odoriferous. It 
was, however, previously transmitted to this country by Dr. Gillies, from tha 
highest ridge of the Uspalata Mountains, in South America, and at an da- 
ration of ten thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

The Earl of Arron was the first to raise this plant, who, it would seem 
very kindly presented a plant of it to Mr. Niven, Curator of the Boi&nio 
Gardens, Glasnevin, near Dublin, who subsequently bloomed it. Mr. 
Handaside, Nurseryman of Musselbrough, Edinburgh, has since become 
proprietor of Mr. Nevin’s entire stock of it, and is disposing of it at twenty 
shillings per plant. The habit of the plant is upright, about two feet in 
height, bearing from the lower part of the stem numerous spreading bran¬ 
ches, the main stem terminating in a dense spike of flowers, upwards of a 
span in length. Mr. Nevin says “ the plant is of easy culture, appearing to 
luxnriate in a mixture of peat, loam, and sand, with a small portion of well- 
rotted cow dung. The delightful jasmine-like odour of the flowers, la 
greatest and most powerful about dark and during the night, towards mid¬ 
day it diminishes considerably, gradually increasing again towards the 
evening.'* 

It is not here stated whether it be perennial or annual, but we believe it 
will prove as much a perennial as the Group (Melindres) to which it evi¬ 
dently belongs. It may be planted in the open border during summer, and 
kept in the greenhouse or a cold frame during winter. 

DENDROBIUM SULCATUM. Furrowed Dendrobium. [Bot. Reg. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACE.C § MALAX1DEJE. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

This is a yellow flowering species, with upright jointed stems, above nine or 
twelve inches high, producing yellow flowers from the joints of the stem It 
ia a native of India, introduced trom thence by Mr. Gibson, his Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire** collector. “ It is a fine species, nearly related to D. 
Griffithianum, from which it differs in its three flowered peduncles, and in the 
form of the lip.” 

CATTLEYA GUTTATA £. RUSSELLIANA. Spotted variety. Lord Ed - 
ward Russell's variety . [Not. Mag . 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACE2E. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

In oor notice of Woburn Abbey, at page 5o, in the August number of the 
Floricultural Magazine , we mentioned this Cauleya. The unusual size of the 
foliage, and the robust habit of the plant, attracted our attention. It appears 
to have since flowered, and was figured at Woburn during August la^. In 
the notice of this plant by Sir Wm. Hooker, he observes, “ this superb variety 
Was brought to the Woburn collection from Brazil, together with many oibef 
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rare South American vegetable prod notions, in the spring of 183B, by Capt* 
Lord Edward Russell, R.N., then commanding H. M. 9. Actson. It was 
given to that nobleman by the Directors of the Botanic Garden at Rio, with 
the information that it was one of two specimens that had been recently dis- 
covered in theorgnn mountains.” This is a most admirable variety) and one 
that will be muck in request among Orchidete growers. We thiuk the colour 
of the flower darker than the original C. guttata. 

COMPARETTIA COCCINEA. Scarlet comparettia. [Bot. Reg. 

HAT. ORD. ORCHJDACEA § MALAX1DEJE. CLASS GYNAHDRIA MONANDRIA. 

This is a small variety, said to be a native of Brazil, and flowered at Hack¬ 
ney, iii the collection of Messrs. Loddige, in August last. It is a small plant 
with long lance shaped leaves rising from small pseudo bulbs. The scarlet 
flowers produced ou short but graceful and very slender foot stalks. 

ANIGOZANTIIUS FLA VIDA tar. BICOLOR. Two coloured , yeUow-haired 
Anipozanthus. [got. Beg. 

HAT. ORD. HSMODORACEJK. CLASS HEXANDRIA MOHOGYN1A. 

This is an exceedingly beautiful variety. The flowers are produced on 
much branched panicles, upon an upright rough stem. The florets are green, 
with a scarlet calix or base, and clusters of from three to six. Scarlet and 
green are colours by no meaii9 commonly met with in plants. 1 bey are pre¬ 
sent here, and, what is more remarkable, most agreeably blended together, 
and the happiest and most pleasing effect is the result. 

Wbat adds much to the value of this plant is, that it may be grown in the 
greenhouse, or even in a cold pit, if protected during winter. We would 
stronly impress upon the attention of those who take pleasure in showy plants, 
that this is one deserving their especial notice, and we regret that Dr. Liudley 
has altogether omitted to state where it is grown. 

HYPOXIS STELLIPILIS. Starry-haired Hypoxie. £ Bot, Beg , 

NAT. ORD. HYPOXIDE.SE. CLASS HKXANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 

A pretty plant, with a profusion of foliage, of a light glaucus green colour, 
from the axils of the stem, variously situated, rise solitary star-shaped yellow 
flowers. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. Introduced many years 
•go by Messrs. Colvill. la the Glasgow Botanical Garden it thrives well in 
the greenhouse. 

ZIGANDENUS GLAUCUS. Glaucue Zigandenus . 

HAT. ORD. MELANTHACEJE. CLASS HEXANDRIA TRIGYHIA. 

A perennial herbaceous plant, from North America, with grassriike foliage, 
bearing a few white flowers upon au upright stem. Thu flowers open about 
the first of June, and continne in bloom for two or three months. Jt is in 
the possession of Messrs. Chandler and Sons, of Vauxhall. 

CATASETUM poriferum. 

This is io the possession of Messrs. Loddige and Co. A native of Dtem* 
rare, and in habit agrees with Catasetum deltoideum, and like this species the 
flowers are richly spotted with deep purple. 

PLEUROTHALLIS MUSCOIDEA. 

" This is the most tiny orchidaceous plant yet discovered. It has no stem, 
the leaves are two lines and a half long. The peduncle ais fine as a hair, and 
about four lines long.” This is also in the possession of Messrs. Loddige. 

NOTYLIA PUNCTATA. 

Dr. Lindley says, the original species to which the name belongs, is now 
lost to our gardens, and the name appropriated to other plants resembling it, 
ao much as to be easily mistaken for it; and that be had considered specimens 
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sent him by r&rious growers, as mere varieties, but that he is now satisfied the 
supposed varities constitute k at least five well marJced species. They are the 
following 

NOTYLIA INCURVA. 

The fiowers of this are larger than any of the others, and of a straw colour. 
It was obtained from Trinidad, by Messrs. Loddige. 

N. BARKERI. 

A native of Mexico, with smaller fiowers than the last. In the possecrion 
of Mr. Barker, of Birmingham. 

N. TENUIS. 

Flowers smaller than N. iucurva, and remarkable for its harrow acuminate 
sepals and petals. 

N. MICRANTHA. 

Native of Demerara, with fiowers half the sine of the smallest of the others* 


MISCELLANIES. 


We wonld take the opportunity here of drawing attention to Tyeo and 
Son’s advertisement, of Ranunculuses. It is not, of coarse, the case that all 
situations are favourable for the successful cultivation of this splendid flower; 
those, however, who possess a rich dry and rather sandy soil, and are in any 
way concerned in the production of showy fiowers, will not be disappointed in 
the return usually made by a well grown bed of Ranunculuses, when in fall 
bloom. The Ranunculus has been admired and cultivated for the beauty of 
its fiowers, for several centuries, and in Parkinson’s time, 1629, when he pub* 
fished his“ Garden of Pleasant Flowers.” The Ranunculus wa» in high 
esteem, and the author in question gives figures, and describes twenty of those 
considered then the most popular varieties: and at the conclusion of bis de- 
scriptive notice, adds—“ The names that are given, will serve this work, that 
thereby they may be distinguished one from another, for to set down any 
farther contrivance of names, how fitly or unfitly they have been called, and 
how variably by divers former writers, is fitter for a general history.” “ Only 
this, I would give you to understand, that the Turkey kinds have been sent to 
us under the names of 1 Terobolosj for the single and * Ttrobokt Ca tamer 
Me ;* and yet often times those that have been sent for doable, have proved 
single, so little fidelity is to be found among them. 

Mr. Tyso has also favoured us with his sheet catalogue, containing de¬ 
scriptive lists of Ranunculuses, named sorts, and seedliug Tulips, Geraniums, 
Carriktions, Picotees, Pinks, Dahlias, and Pansias. This is the best arranged, 
the most comprehensive, and explicit sheet catalogue we have seen. It flo»- 
tains a table of abbreviations, by which the colours are minutely and clearly 
described. 

Our friend, Mr. Widnall, of Graudchester, has kindly favoured us with his 
fist of pansies, which out of many seedlings, be has selected as deserving of 
cultivation. It is true, the panria is an exceedingly fttgeiive flower; but, 
after all, it is one of the most beautiful objects that can adorn the fiwvcr 
borders during the early part of the summer. It is also a plant qf easy cul¬ 
ture, and of most endless variety and beauty; and, we are very glad to be In¬ 
formed, that our very intelligent friend “ Belerium,’ is a most zealous and sue- 
cessful cultivator, as an amateur of this lovely plant. The numerous prized 
list now circulating, fully prove that this lovely flower is ingreat request 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON THE CULTURE OF MEXICAN CACTI, &c. 

BY BELERIUM. 

This curious tribe is rapidly advancing in public estimation, 
and, owing to the facilities which this country has from its com¬ 
mercial relation with Real-del-Monte, good collections areannually 
imported, and, therefore, the details of a simple and successful 
mode of culture will perhaps be acceptable to the collecting ama¬ 
teur. 

Early in the summer of 1837, a box containing C. senelis, and 
about 30 species of Melo-cacti, Echino-cacti, &c, was received 
from Real-del-Monte ; and, after a long voyage, having arrived in 
middling condition, they were potted in a rather dry and mode¬ 
rately rich loamy soil, with a good drainage, and were plunged in a 
slight hot bed, which was shaded during the heat of the day; little 
air and no water was given for a fortnight, after which a little of 
the latter was given, as the plants seemed, from their dryness, to 
need it ; as the summer advanced this was gradually increased, and 
the bed as it cooled was renewed. At the end of the autumn most 
of the plants had recovered their colour, and appeared to be in a 
growing state. The water was at this season discontinued, and in 
December they were removed into a room over a warm kitchen, 
where they were kept dry during winter ; in spring, after being 
put into a hot-bed for a few weeks, they were placed in a cool 
greenhouse, where they have been kept to the present time, (Dec. 
22nd). During the summer and autumn they have thriven amaz¬ 
ingly, several have flowered freely, and three produced seeds; the 
plants are quite healthy, the spines, which were destroyed in car- 
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riage to this country, are in fine regularity, and now mostly te- 
produced. With the exception of Senilis (or Old Man Cactus) 
I am ignorant of their names, but this species is in fine growth, 
and his silvery hairs are indeed to him a crown of glory ; his ve¬ 
nerable appearance would seem to increase with his age, as I fancy 
the hairs become whiter as they lengthen. 

I have seen several imported collections, which are kept upon 
the old system of starvation and dry stove heat, and, perhaps, 
nothing so satisfactorily shews the superior method 1 have de¬ 
tailed than the comparison of the one with the other. Those 
grown in the stove present a dry parched stunted appearance, the 
spines weak and irregular, and flowering rarely known; and, in 
many instances, the plants do not progress at all, in the liberal 
culture they present a beautifully healthy hue, and I believe I am 
correct in saying, that all of them have grown; and more than 
this, of the original number received but two have failed, and those 
were partially decayed on arrival. 

In all gardening operations common sense points out simple 
culture to be the most desirable, and, I think, that all really prac¬ 
tical amateurs have succeeded best when they have adopted a 
plain rational course. Hence the improvement annually made in 
the culture of exotics; and hence also, the explosion of the old 
method of treating the whole family of Cacti, where they are 
grown in high perfection ; the best cultivators here give good soil, 
little artificial heat and a moderate portion of water; to show that 
great success attends such treatment, I could refer to two or three 
collections where, perhaps, some specimens have been all that 
could be wished, I have seen a grafted plant of C. speciosum with 
more than 1,200 expanded flowers, and C. speciosessimum has 
had 70 in full perfection, and those are not solitary instances. 

Should any admiring amateur of limited means have been de¬ 
terred from commencing a collection of the spined Cacti, from an 
idea that a dry stove is indispensable to successful treatment, I 
hope that the details above will convince him that such treatment 
is not only unnecessary, but actually prejudicial to a fine develop¬ 
ment of the most interesting charactesislics of the family; and 
should such a person be desirous of procuring a collection, the 
Editor of this Magazine can (to a post-paid application) give my 
address, and in such case I shall be happy to put him in the best 
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way to obtain a box, as I have means of procuring such at a 
moderate price. 

Perhaps some reader of this may be able to inform me if C. 
senilis has ever flowered in this country, and, if so, if it has pro¬ 
duced seed, and also whether or not any plants have been propa¬ 
gated from it, if so by what means; this would be interesting to 
many of your readers probably, for, as far as 1 know, it has shown 
no disposition to increase either by offsets or seeds. Should this, 
under artificial treatment, be the case, this species will long be 
scarce and valuable. In due time I hope to be able to send a 
paper upon the habitats of the various species of Mexican Cacti, 
the collector, who has sent home most of the collections of these 
to England, being about to return to this country. 

It may be well, perhaps, here to state, that our climate is a very 
mild one, and highly favourable, of course, to the successful treat¬ 
ment of exotics. 

Cornwall . Belerium. 

[We are greatly obliged to our excellent correspondent for bringing the claims 
of this highly curious, grotesque, but, in many instances, beautiful family 
before the attentiou of our readers. The successful treatment of Cacti 
and suculents generally, admit of, perhaps, less variation than any other 
tribe of plants whatever; but when their peculiar and eccentric habile 
ore known and respected, no class of plants require treatment so simple 
and uniform. In the cultivation of succulents the necessary labour is 
less than half that usually required in the culture of hard wooded plants, 
which so often lose their foliage, either from inattention in watering, or 
become etiolated and weakly for want of room, light, or air. Not so 
with the succulent, unless long continued, for, except during the period 
of growth, when gentle warmth is highly beneficial, with careful and at¬ 
tentive supplies of water; they may be preserved in very excel¬ 
lent health in any ordinary apartment or living room secured 
from frost. Their tendency to flower is, however, greatly pro¬ 
moted by light and air at the time they are in vigourous growth. By 
some it is, indeed, contended that they do not only hear the the full ex¬ 
posure to the sun, even daring the clearest days, when his rays are the 
most powerful, but require to be so treated when the production offlower 
is desired. At all seasons hard wooded plants require, at least, doily 
supplies of water, and sometimes more frequently; but the succulent, at 
least during nine months in the twelve, when not in a state of growth, 
may be kept in perfectly good health by watering once or twice a week. 
Most of the kinds are destitute of foliage, in the absence, therefore, of 
this graceful appendage, the natural family of Cacti is generally admired, 
and mostly remarkable for the singular and varied forms of its stems, 
and not unfrequently nor unjustly for its beautiful and splendid flower*. 
Many kinds of Cacti are readily miltiplied by the simple process of 
amputating a leaf, or part of a flat, or angular stem, which, by partially 
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drying for ten days or so, and then placing it on the surface of moist and 
warm earth, send out roots freely, from which plants are speedily formed. 
From what has come under our own observation respecting the propaga¬ 
tion of Cacti, we should be very much inclined to believe that every 
bud, or cluster of spines, if carefully removed from some depth in the 
stem, and afterwards dried slowly, and then placed on the surface of some 
moi$t and warm substance would throw out roots and become a plant. 
We hope our Correspondent will favour us with the promised article on 
the habitats and localities where this interesting family usually abound. 
-Ed.] 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE AURICULA. 

BY WM. WOODMANSEY, OF HARPHAM. 

Facts you know are stubborn things, and what I am about to 
relate are facts, and nothing but facts. It is said in history, that 
our forefathers, the ancient Britons, wore no clothing, except a 
skin, or something of the kind, wrapped round the waist, the rest 
of the body being exposed to the weather. Whereas, at present, 
we find our countrymen wrapped up from head to foot—not only 
in the depth of winter, but in the very height of summer. And, 
after all, I cannot find out that they either live longer, or enjoy 
better health than did their forefathers. And thus much for over¬ 
tendering and over nursing. This argument, I think, is very 
applicable to the Auricula, the original species of which is a native 
of the rocky heights of the Helvetian Alps, which vary from 
14,000 to 14,600 feet in height; and, consequently, lie buried 
in snow almost nine months in the year. Hence, I conclude, 
that if any plant may be reckoned hardy, the auricula is decidedly 
so. But, probably from the want of a sufficient knowledge of its 
history, habits, and hardiness, the cultivation of this most beau¬ 
tiful flower is rendered as tedious and as expensive as the tender 
exotic, whose habitat is under the equatorial sun. The tollowing 
is the treatment I pursue, aud, therefore, recommend:—During 
the last winter, I put my plants into a cool frame; the snow 
covered them, up three feet thick, and at the breaking up of the 
frost, they came out as green and healthy as if they had been in the 
best conservatory in the kingdom, and bloomed as beautifully as any 
I ever saw, while those belonging to a friend of mine, who kept 
them staged all the winter, were nearly all killed with the frost. I 
also had Hugh $ Pillar of Beauty all the winter before in the open 
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ground, without the slightest protection, and it bloomed equally as 
well, and exactly at the same time, as one belonging to the above- 
named friend; and that, too, notwithstanding that he lives nearly 
thirty miles further to the south than myself, and kept his plants 
housed into the bargain. This I take to be an indubitable proof 
that the auricula is perfectly hardy, and can only be rendered 
tender by too much nursing. When my plants multiply, and 
become too numerous for my frame, I intend to turn out, into the 
open ground, a plant or two of each kind, without any protection, 
and try them against those that are protected by the frame* I 
have a few plants of the green, grey, and china-edged ones, besides 
several seifs and alpines. Also a bed of seedlings that have not 
yet bloomed. These last, of course, are left bare to the weather. 
The others are cultivated as follows :—I pot them in August, in 
well-rotted manure, with a small portion of loam and sea sand, and 
water them freely till they get established. In October I put them 
into the frame for the winter, after stripping them of all the dead 
leaves. In February, I top dress them with the above compost, 
and, as soon as the flower stem is up, I thin out the tips, leaving 
them according to the strength of the plant. I occasionally, at 
this period, give them a little liquid manure instead of water, and 
as soon os they begin to show colour, I shade them from the sun 
and screen them from the rain. 

By this simple treatment, I have had some of my plants as 
large as small cabbages, completely covering the pots with the 
most beautiful foliage, (especially the one called Moores Jubilee)> 
and, by keeping them from sun and rain, I have had them in 
beautiful bloom for three weeks. In potting, I take off all the 
offsets that are rooted, and plant them in small pots; and if the 
parent plant seems to need it, I cut off a part of the lower end of 
the root, which causes it to strike new roots; and then I have 
notqing more to do, except to supply them occasionally with water, 

Wm. Woodmansky. 

Harpham , Dec . 20th, 1838. 

[The Auricula baa been a favourite flower, and cultivated from time imme¬ 
morial; and, therefore, its culture may be supposad to be familiar to 
all. Yet, although this may be supposed to be the fact, it is reaUy far 
from being so. We are, therefore, glad to have an opportunity of in¬ 
serting the abovo remarks. Theory is far more pleasing to the mind, 
beautifully harmonious and complete in all its parts/ than the most 
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successful practical operation* ever can be. Yet the preceding commu¬ 
nication, being the result of diligent, attentive, and practical observa¬ 
tion, is infinitely more valuable than the most elaborate, yet eloquently- 
written communication. Mr. Herbert thinks the auricula a common 
variety with Primula helvatica, nivalis, and viscosa, supposing them to 
be varieties of the same species. The Primula auricula is found wild 
ou the Alpine regions of Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and Astrac&n- 
This is the first genus which ought to engage the attention of those who 
enter upon the study and cultivation of Alpine plants. The species are 
numerous, and the properties of the genus are general hardiness, 
fragrance, and great neatness, both in the foliage and the flowers. We 
need hardly say that the primrose, in all its varied hues of beauty and 
poetical association, belongs to this favourite genus’*]. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF GREENHOUSE PLANTS, ANNUALS, 
&c., WITH MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

BY T. U. MOORE. 

The greenhouse at the present season, will present to the de¬ 
voted amateur, a scene, both of instruction and amusement. It 
is now by dint of careful cultivation, that he must lay the founda¬ 
tion of his summers enjoyment, and his autumnal display. During 
the present month, the greenhouse will excite more than ail ordi¬ 
nary degree of interest: the greater part of greenhouse plants re¬ 
quire re-potting: propagation will again be commencing in its 
usual variety: watering and ventilation more especially require 
prompt attention—neglect being often attended with fatal conse¬ 
quences, and strict attention to cleanliness and neatness, is no leas 
necessary, nor attended with less beneficial results, than during 
f* dismal dork December,” when 

u The sapless branch 

“ Must fly before the knife; the withered leaf 
“ Must be detached; and when it strews the floor 
u Swept with a woman’s neatness.’’ 

In stating that the greater part of greenhouse plants require 
shifting at this period, I feel that some explanation is due. It was 
not my intention to recommend, or countenance anything like a 
periodical routine of culture; or to insinuate that all plants must 
be shifted in the month of February; on the contrary, 1 am per¬ 
suaded that such a system cannot be practised with advantage; it 
is altogether opposed to the dictates of reason, and common sense 
has, 1 believe, long ago decided, that to keep a collection of plants 
in a high state of cultivation, it is necessary to study the indivi- 
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dual wants of each, and to take care that those individual wants 
are supplied in due time: but to return—all soft-wooded free 
growing plants which have been kept in small pots through the 
winter, will stand in need of a large one. The more robust of 
hard-wooded genera such as Melaleuca, Accacia, Polygala, 
See,, will in most cases stand in need of a shift; at the least they 
ought to be examined and then treated accordingly. The more 
delicate kinds, as Epacris, Corizema, Boronia, &c., should be re¬ 
potted just previous to setting out in summer, but on this, I may 
offer a few remarks in due season. 

In looking through the Floricultural Magazine, I find the fol¬ 
lowing recommended to be done about the present season of the 
year: Dahlias (vol . 1, page 176) ; Roses, (v . 2, p. 3); Chrysan¬ 
themums, {v. 1, p. 103); Lantana, (v . 2, p, 201); Lobelias, 
( v . 2, p. 194-234); Salvia Splendens, (v . 2, p. 303); to be pro¬ 
pagated : Calceolarias, (v. 1, p, 222, v. 2, p. 241); Thunbergias 
(r. 1, p. 246); Hydrangeas, (r. 2, p. 24) ; Pelatgoniums 
(u. 2 ,p. 197, 246) ; to be shifted into larger pot3, and the bulbs 
of Gesneria, (v . 3, p. 1); Gloriosa, (t>. 1, p . 132); and Lilium 
concolor and longiflorum, (v. 3, p. 70); having been preserved in 
a dry state to be brought out and potted—tuberous rooted plants as 
Lychnus, should be similarly treated, using leaf-mould, and rotten- 
wood, and light loam. Annuals sown in autumn, as Schyzan- 
thus, Rhodanta, &c., should be kept near the glass, and abund¬ 
antly suppiled with light and air, re-potting them as they require, 
and carefully attending to watering. Seeds of greenhouse plants, 
are best sown about this time—see the mode described at page 10 
of the present vol. 

Auricula should be sown, and the old plants treated with fresh 
surface mould, and a considerable degree of attention. Carnation 
layers should be potted; their culture has been published in for¬ 
mer numbers. 

It is advisable about the middle of the month, to commence 
sowing a few of the best annuals for flowering in pots, such as 
Rhodantha, Clentonia, Scbyzanthus, and Salpiglossus, See., the 
seed should be sown thereby in shallow pots of rich earth, and 
placed in a hotbed. When they have perfected their second pair 
of leaves, they should be pricked off singly into very small potsj 
and kept near the glass, in a moist growing heat* They require 
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frequent shifting, and it is of some importance to decrease the heat 
and moisture gradually till they can be removed with safety to a 
warm greenhouse, where if supplied carefully with water, they 
flower beautifully. Rhodantha is recommended to be grown in 
equal parts, leaf mould and maiden loam. Clintonia in three 
parts, leaf mould to one part, light sandy loam. Schyzanthus 
seems to thrive in equal parts, sandy loam, leaf mould, and rotten 
dung. It is of the utmost importance that the leaf mould and dung 
be thoroughly decayed. Balsams, Globe, Amaranthes, and Combs, 
of which a few should be sown, require to be kept much longer in 
heat. 

A selection of the half-hardy annuals should also be sown for 
eatly flowering in the open borders. The most economical mode 
is this, fill a quantity of small pots with light dry earth, and then 
drop 6 or 8 seeds in each, and lightly cover them with the mould. 
Then place them either on the curb of a pinepit, or in a hotbed 
frame, till they have formed their height; then remove them to a 
shallow frame where they will receive a slight degree of heat, and 
ut the same time be placed near the glass; they will require to be 
thinned out leaving two to four plants in each pot, and in about a 
fortnight, remove them to a cold frame, which must be kept close 
at first, and well covered at night with mats, both of which should 
afterwards be gradually discontinued. In the early stages of their 
growth, use tepid water in watering them. 

I have in preparation, some remarks on ornamental and rustic 
flower stands and vases, with a list of select plants to be grown in 
them, which, if acceptable, I will forward for the next number. 

M. 

[The remarks on ornamental and rustic flower stands, will be very accepta¬ 
ble—E ditor.] 


SYSTEM OF TRAINING PEACH TREES. 

BT MR. TINKER. 

Agreeable to your request I send you the age and dimensions 
of the five Peaches and one Nectarine tree growing on the same 
wall at this place. 1 got them from the Nursery in 1826, one year 
old, or maiden plants, planted them against a wall to train, and 
removed them to their present situation in 1832, they are growing 
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upon a wall ten feet 
high, and the following 
are their respective 
dimensions from the 
extremity of their long¬ 
est branches:—Royal 
George Peach, forty- 
feet ; French Mignon, 
thirty-six feet; Royal 
George, forty-two feet; 
Nectarine, seven years 
old, thirty-feet; Royal 
Charlotte Peach, for¬ 
ty-one feet six in¬ 
ches ; Nobless, forty- 
feet. Besides these 
five I have others 
equally fine for their 
age. I recommend 
training on the Sey¬ 
mour system (that is, 
the system represented 
by the accompanying 
sketch), from the first 
not being very parti¬ 
cular about every main 
shoot starting fron® the 
centre. If the tree be 
strong and vigorous, I 
allow two, and some¬ 
times three shoots, to 
grow on each side du¬ 
ring the same season; 
two from near the base 
on the last year’s main 
shoot, the other from 
the centre ; but if I 
find in the course of 
the summer that any 
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of the shoots are not growing with so much vigour as I would 
wish, I cut it off, and the corresponding shoot on the other side. 
It is of the greatest consequence to the growth and beauty of the 
tree, that all the principal shoots he of equal strength, and that 
each side have the same number of branches ; also to keep them 
free from insects and mildew. To prevent injury from insects,I wash 
my trees over first before the bloom expands, with equal quantities 
of tobacco water and soap suds, mixed with a good portion of sul¬ 
phur; I apply it with an engine, taking care that every part of the 
tree be made wet. The sulphur gives the wall a yellow appearance, 
hut it soon wears off and leaves a portion in the shreds and bricks, 
which, on every occasion of warm sunshine, and when toe insects 
spring into existence, is diffused around, and rendered de¬ 
structive of animal life. By the attentive use of this appli¬ 
cation, I have never found any difficulty in keeping down, 
in all situations, the mildew, green fly, red spider, &c. The 
trees in these gardens were formerly very much infected with 
mildew, but since I have used the above wash, it has quite 
disappeared. Should the trees be attacked by the green fly, which sel¬ 
dom happens after being washed with the above mixture, I fumi¬ 
gate them with tobacco smoke, for which purpose I have a stack 
cover, or tarpauling, suspended from the coping of the wall. It is 
ten yards long, and requires about four ounces of tobacco to fill it; 
it remains on the wall till all the smoke is dissipated, it is then 
applied else where, if required, until the whole has been gone over. 
This is an expeditious, cheap, and effectual way of destroying them, 
but in case only a few shoots he attacked, 1 use a pinch of Scotch 
snuff. I rub off all useless wood buds as soon as possible from 
the bearing shoots, taking care to leave the one nearest the 
base for the next years bearing shoot, without regard to its appar¬ 
ent strength. I stop all the shoots before the fruit to one joint, 
and the buds of the bearing shoot to two joints ; and as soon as 
the shoot for the succeeding year has attained the length at which 
it will require to be pruned the following winter, I stop it also, and 
this is repeated as often as may be required throughout the sum¬ 
mer, which causes it to make blossom buds down to its base, and 
throws the super-abundant sap into its proper channels—that is, 
into the fruit and main thoots. Tie the young shoots close at their 
bate to the main one as soon as possible, otherwise they cannot be 
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brought down to look neat after the winter pruning, but will soon 
form a knob, which otherwise will not be the case; and above all, 
wash the shoots well every warm day after the fruit is set, until it 
is ripe, and keep them closely nailed. 

The borders I make four-feet deep, ten or twelve wide, well 
drained with slates at the edge to keep the roots from entering into 
the walk. The compost consists of two-fifths of light sandy soil, 
two-fifths river side or warp* soil, one and half dung or rotten 
leaves, all well mixed ; when the turning of the border is finished, 
it is left five-feet six inches deep at the back, to allow for settling: 
as I have found by experience, that borders of this depth settle one- 
third, I never allow the borders to be walked upon after they* are 
turned. In cropping and cleaning them, I use boards at the 
bottom of the wall, and from these and the walks, most of the ope¬ 
rations are performed without treading on the earth; by this pre¬ 
caution they are kept light, and the roots of the trees run freely. 
When I have occasion to remove any of my trees, and this I fre¬ 
quently do without regard to age or kind, I begin close to the 
walk, digging down a spade breadth to the very bottom of the 
border, then with iron skewers pick out all the soil carefully from 
amongst the roots, and by turning them aside, the loose soil is re¬ 
moved back, and this is proceeded with, until the whole of the roots 
have been cleared from the soil. Having previously thrown off the 
new-made border, six or eight inches deep and six feet wide, if for 
large trees, they are then placed against the wall; the whole of 
the roots being carefully and equally distributed on the surface 
before any of them are covered w ith earth; in doing this, they are 
laid parallel with the walk, in order as much as possible to prevent 
their entering the unprepared ground beyond the border. They 
are then covered one inch deep with fine rich compost, and upon 
this is laid three or four inches of good rotten dung, and thus made 
with the border soil; the whole is then well watered, and I ought 
to mention, that during the whole of these operations, I use short 
boards for standing upon. By proper attention to watering in dry 
weather, I have had trees make more wood, and swell finer fruit 

•[The warp soil here referred to is an exceedingly rich loaming earth, 
being a deposition of decayed vegetables, and the lighter particles of 
earth carried by the floods and mountain torrents from the adjacent hills 
to the fenny ground in Lincolnshire.—E d. j 
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the first season after planting, than they had previously done. I 
consider it of the greatest advantage to fruit in general, when it is 
not necessary to remove them, to dig down at the edge of the border 
as before described, and to take up the whole roots carefully to 
within three-feet of the wall. The border should then be turned 
over, there should be added to it a little fresh soil and dung, it must 
then be left level with the old surface when mixed ; the roots on 
the top are then laid on the surface and covered as directed above: 
this will allow for settling, and if well done, it will quite renovate 
the trees, and make them bear better than before. To prevent the 
roots being exposed to the air a longer time than is necessary, 
whatever additional compost is intended to be added, is laid on 
the border before any of the operations are commenced. This is 
my mode of treating fruit trees, and should it prove of the least 
assistance to you, I shall be very glad. 

J. Tinker. 

Byram Garden Nursery, 1837. 

[Through the kindness of Mr. Reid,gardener to T. W. Beaumont, Esq. BrettOn 
Hall, near Wakefield, and by permission of its author, Mr. Tinker, we 
are enabled to lay the above communication before our readers. As 
will be seen from the date of this communication, it was written in 
Inarch, 1837, and sent to Mr. Reid as a private letter, containing, how¬ 
ever, full and ample directions for the treatment of wall trees, with es¬ 
pecial reference to training and the formation of the borders. Mr. Tin¬ 
ker is an excellent practical gardener, and, therefore, well qualified to 
form an accurate and just estimate of the system which he has so fully 
described, and by practising which he has been unprecedented in his 
success, not only in the undescribable symmetry and beauty of his trees, 
but in the quantity and quality of their produce. 

The accompanying sketch is by no means a flattering representation of the 
trees. We saw them some years ago, and, although then in a young and 
vigorous state, with clean, healthy, and straight shoots, trained with 
mathematical precision, yet for order and neatness, they far exceeded 
anything of the kind we had ever seen. Some there are, we doubt not, 
who could readily paint out to us grave defects in Mr. Tinker’s system 
t>f training, nor wonld we defend it as the ultimatum ef perfection; 
but this much we can say, it does approach nearer to perfection than any 
other system with which we are acquainted. It is infinitely superior to 
the system in general use, and a great improvement on that described in 
various periodicals some years ngo, by Mr. Seymour. What we regard as 
an improvement in Mr. Tinker’s system over that of Mr. Seymour's, con¬ 
sists in the arrangement of the main branches. The latter leads off, or 
trains the whsle of his lateral branches from an upright or center shoot; 
and in the event of any one of these failing, its place canoot be sup¬ 
plied by raising or lowering the adjoining branches. In Mr. Tinker’s 
improved systom, as wo should term it, this objection is provided for, as 
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will be seen by a reference to the accompanying engraving. Any of the 
branches might be removed without presenting any difficulty, as to filling 
their places with some of the nearest branches. 

In a recent letter from Mr. Tinker, he informs us that since he wrote the 
above communication, he bas found that “ the laterals that have borne 
fruit, require to be pruned short across in autumn, and ought by no 
means to be slipped below the heel of the young shoot that is intended to 
bear fruit the following season, otherwise it prevents the sap Rowing 
freely, often causes tlie heel buds to fail, and thereby adds to the 
length of the spur, which it is, of course, desirable to guard against 

The sketch from whioh the accompanying engraving was taken was made 
four years ago, and the trees differ only in being^now larger; they are, 
still equally beautiful. 

Our excellent friend and correspondent is one of the best practical gardeners 
that we know. He is not only unsurpassed, but' is rarely equalled ip 
the culture of Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, Vines, Orange trees, Camel* 
lias, Chrysanthemums, with a variety of other objects, all exhibiting evi¬ 
dent proofs of Mr. Tinkers skill as a gardener. When we last saw his 
Orange trees, they were in the extreme of health and beauty, and bear¬ 
ing abundant crops of fruit. At some convenient opportunity, we hope 
onr friend will favour us with a few remarks on the Orange Camellia, or 
in fact any thing Mr. Tinker may think proper to send.—Bn. 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS IN THE METROPOLITAN 
NURSERIES. 

Chorozema elegans, or Latifolia .—This promising plant is a 
native of the Swan River Settlement, and was raised from seeds 
imported thence, by Robert Mangles, Esq. in 1837. In habit 
C. elegans somewhat resembles C. cordata, but the leaves are 
much larger and more holly-like than those of the latter species. 
It is also of a much denser growth than C. cordata, which is apt to 
become rather thin and straggling. This elegant plant has not, to 
our knowledge, yet flowered in this country ; but if it prove to be 
as much superior to C. cordata, in the size and colour of its 
dowers, as it undoubtedly is in its habit and foliage, it will be one 
of the greatest acquisitions to the greenhouse which has been, for 
many years, introduced. Although, as we have said, C. elegans is 
not so rambling as C. cordata, it is, nevertheless, a free grower, 
and in eighteen months from the cutting, will, with judicious 
management, form a splendid specimen. This lovely plant will 
thrive well in light sandy peat, with a small portion of light rich 
loam. We are not aware that either of the specific names of ele¬ 
gans and latifolia, which the plant at present bears, has been autho¬ 
rised by any accredited Botanist. 


/ 
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Verbena procumbens .—Introduced to our collections from 
Philadelphia, where it was originally raised from South American 
seeds. The foliage resembles that of V. Tweediana, but the plant 
is of creeping habit like V. pulchella, rooting at every joint. The 
colour of the flower is stated to be the nearest and best approach 
to a blue of any of the species of this favourite genus yet in¬ 
troduced. 

Gloxinia grandiflora .—Also imported from Philadelphia, where 
it had been raised from South American seeds. This species is 
said to resemble very much, in foliage and general habits, our old 
6. caulescens; but to differ from that species in being altogether 
of a stronger and more robust growth, the foliage and flowers 
being nearly double the size of those of G. caulescens. The 
colour of the flower also is blue, but of a much lighter shade than 
G. caulescens. This species will prove an acceptable addition to 
one of the showiest of our stove genera. 

Azalea Indica macrantha rubra, and Azalea macrantha pur¬ 
purea. —Two beautiful hybrids, partaking of the nature of A. 
phoenicea, and remarkable for the very large size of their showy 
flowers. 

Azalea Indica Georgiana .—This variety appears to be of very 
tender and delicate habit, and liable to lose its leaves like the old 
A. Indica. The colour of the flower approaches a bright scarlet. 
It is certainly one of the finest hybrids of this beautiful and gene¬ 
rally admired genus yet raised. 

Azalea Indica, foliis argenteo marginalis. —A seedling appa¬ 
rently from A. Indica alba, to the foliage of which it bears a close 
resemblance, the leaves, however, are somewhat longer and nar¬ 
rower, and margined with a distinct line of silvery white. We 
are not aware that this singular sport has yet flowered, but its 
beautiful foliage attracts much admiration. The London nur¬ 
serymen are indebted for these choice hybrid varieties of Azalea 
Indica, to the perseverance and skill of Mr. Cunningham, of 
Edinburgh, who is already celebrated for the many splendid varie¬ 
ties he has raised from Rhododendron arboreum. All the Azaleas 
noticed above are at present very scarce and proportionably high 
priced. 

Lobelia ignea .—We have as yet received comparatively but 
very few of the numerous beautiful perennials which are known 
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to inhabit the more temperate regions of Mexico, and most of 
which would prove of great value to the flower garden. During 
the past year, however, two highly ornamental plants have been 
received from that quarter, both of which will, we think, be acqui¬ 
sitions of no ordinary value and interest to that department. We 
mean Salvia patens, and the subject of the present notice, Lobelia 
ignea. In habit and mode of growth this species resembles L. 
fulgens, and throws up a flower spike to the height of four or five 
feet. The flowers, which are much larger and more distant on the 
spike than those of L. fulgens, are of a bright scarlet crimson 
colour. This very desirable species was raised by Mons. Mahoy, 
of Liege, from whom it has been received by Messrs. Low & Co., 
of Clapton, who will, doubtless, be. able to supply plants ol it in 
spring, at a moderate price. 

Acacia kermisina .—A specimen of this curious species was ex¬ 
hibited on a recent occasion at the.Horticultural Rooms in Regent- 
street, by Mrs. Lawrence. In habit it resembles A. affinis, but 
the leaves are longer and more delicate even than those of that 
beautiful species, while they partake of the colour of A. discolor. 
The flowers are of a dingy brown colour, and possess long pro¬ 
truding anthers, in the way of a Melaleuca. We have not been 
able to ascertain the habitat of this desirable plant, but have every 
reason to suppose it to be a native of the West Indies. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE XXXVI. 


CAMELLIA LAWRENC1ANA, Mrs . Lawrence's Camellia. 

NAT. ORD. CAMELLIEJE. CLASS MONADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 

The Camellia is a noble and beaulifal plant The evergreen and glossy 
foliage, the ever varying varieties resalting from its sportive character, the 
elegant, the rich, bat delicate colours, exhibited throughout the genus, the 
abundant and certain production of blossom, together with its comparative 
hardiness, render the Camellia one of the most deservedly and universally ad¬ 
mired plants to be found in British collections. The variety now under con¬ 
sideration is new and highly prized, and very properly bears the name of one 
of the most zealous and influential of Flora’s fair patronesses. 

What individual ornament of our greenhouse or conservatory can vie with 
a perfect bloom of the double white Camellia, so simple, so unassuming,and 
yet so perfectly chaste and beautiful. And then the Camellia is of very easy 
cultivation, and when planted out in the conservatory border, or retained in 
pots, it is managed with as little difficulty as any greenhouse plant we have. 
Some persons indeed complain that they cannot bloom their Camellias freely, 
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and this is simply because the new wood which produces the bloom buds has 
not been sufficiently ripened. Camellias should bo kept in a rather high 
temperature from the time they commence growing, until they hare fully 
ripened their wood; if persons will follow this suggestion, (hey will not in 
future hare to complain of their Camellias not producing their bloom freely. 
We are indebted to Messrs. H. Low and Co., of the Clapton Nursery, for the 
opportunity of figuring Camellia Lawrenciana the splendid variety repre 
tented in our plate. Messrs* Low and Co. inform us that this beautiful Cs 
mellia was raised by an Amateur, from whom they purchased the Stockland 
named it in honour of Mrs. Lawrence, of Drayton Green. We cordially 
recommend this beautiful family to the attention of our readers, and for 
their information we annex a list of the very choicest varieties. 


Double White 

-Striped 

Chandlerii 

Fimbriata 

Eclipse 

Punctata 

Delicatissima 

Picturata 

Crononata 

Eximia 


LIST OF CAMELLIAS. 
Flavescens 
Triuosphans 
Colviilii 

Palmer's Perfection 

Rawsiana 

Imjpicala 

Nigrilifolia 

Fordii 

Frankfortensis 

Gilesii 


Denkela&rii 

Tricolor 

Ochroleuca 

Reticulata 

Candidissimia 

Saaangoa rosea 

Sweetii 

Lepida 

Cedes tin a 

Rosea 


The single Red Camellia was the first of the genus brought to this country. 
It is a native of China, and was for some years cultivated in the stove. It 
was introduced about the year 1739, by Robert James Lord Petrc. It was, 
however, figured and described by Petiver, about the year 1702, under the 
name of Thea Chinensis, and shortly afterwards by Kampfer, who named it 
Trnbaki. It would appear that for some time after this, it was either lost or 
neglected, as it is not noticed in the eighth edition of Miller's Gardener's 
Dictionary, published in 1768. 

It was not until near the close of the last, and beginning of the present 
century, that the culture of the Camellia began to attract attention; and forty 
years ago, none of the double varieties had been seen in this country, in a 
living state. The double white and double striped were the first that were 
introduced, having been brought from China by Captain Connor, for John 
Slater, Esq., of the India House. Two years afterwards, the double red by 
Sir Robert Preston, Bart of Valleyfield. From that period no additions were 
made until the year 1806, when the variety known under the name of Lady 
Hume’s Blush, was imported for Sir Abraham Hume, Bart., and the Waratah 
or Anemone flowered for the Royal Gardens at Kew. In 1808, the myrtle- 
leaved red and middlemist’s red were added by importation to the Kew collec¬ 
tion, and the semi-double red to that of the Hon. Charles G rev file, at Pad¬ 
dington. These, with the red peony flowered, and the pompone or Kew blush, 
which are supposed to have been introduced about the year 1810, the former 
for Sir Charles H. Turner, Bart., and the latter for the Kew collection, are all 
that were published previous to the year 1812. Shortly after this, the white 
peony-flowered, or as it is sometimes called, the white Waratah and Atforu* 
bins, or Loddiges red came into notice; the former is supposed to have been 
imported to Kew in 1810, and the latter by Messrs. Loddiges. In 1816, the 
fringed white discovered itself in the Nursery of Messrs. Colvil. A very fine va¬ 
riety was imported for Charles H. Turner, and was named Webank’s white, in 
compliment to the gentlemau by whom it was introduced In 1820, the Bltrfh 
peony-flowered was imported for the London Horticultural Society; and Invo- 
luta forl^uly Famborough, and the variety known as Kent’s Hexangular,by 
Capt. Rawes. In 1821, the variety known by the uame of Le Blanc’s red Ca¬ 
mellia was introduced; and in l824,Rawes’s striped Waratah; during the same 
year, three other varieties were added, and were named crimson shell-flowered, 
Park’s rose-striped, and Sabin’s white. The aboveare a few of the earlier varieties, 
and mere introduced previous to the year 1827 ; 9ince that period, the Camellia 
has received much greater attentiou, and the semiual varieties have been so 
greatly multiplied, that any descriptive account of them, would, at present, be 
unattended with advantage. 
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Those who possess bnt a limited share of Botanical knowledge, are aware 
that the genus Camellia, according to the authority of modem Botanists, com¬ 
prehends the tea tree; indeed, so nearly do they approach to each other, not 
only in Botanical affinity, but also in their properties, that the leaves of 
several varieties of the Camellia, as well as those of Olia fragrans, are some¬ 
times mixed with the tea. In this country, the first mention that is made of 
tea, is in an Act of Parliament, passed in 1660, by which it appears to 
have been charged with a duty of eighteen pence per gallon, when drunk in 
public houses. In September of the following year, Pepys says I sent for a 
cap of tea, (a Chinese drink), of which 1 bad never drank before. In the year 
1664, the East India Company sent as a present, two pounds two ounces 
to Charles the Second. The price at this time was abont two guineas per 
pound, and the tea would appear to have been procured from the Continent, 
as the first importation by the Company was made in 1669, when two 
eanistenwere received containing 150 lbs. Even at this period, it does not seem 
to have been regarded as an article of commerce, the first order for tea having 
been sent to Madras. The following singular terms in which this order is 
coached, show the estimation in which tea was then held. “ In regard, tea is 
grown to he a commodity here, and we have occasion to make presents thereof 
to cor great friends at Court; we would have you yearly send us five or six 
canisters of the very best and freshest, that which colours the water in which 
it is infnsed, most of a greenish complexion is best esteemed.” In the year 
1678, nearly 5,000 lb. were imported, and this quantity, which would now be 
sold at one large shop in London, appears to have overstocked the country : 
for we find only 1401b. imported altogether during the six following years. 
At the commencement of the present century, the annual importation ot tea 
amounted to abont 20,000 lb. and about twenty years later, the importation 
reached a million pounds per annum, and at the close of the year 1836, the 
annual importation had increased to nearly forty-six million pounds. 
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TRIFOLIUM HYBRIDUM. Mule white Trefoil , or tall Dutch Clover . 

IBot, Mag . 

NAT. ORD. LBGUMINOSjE. CLASS DIADELPHIA DECANDRJA. 

As an agricultural plant this may be interesting, but its habit is too coarse 
•i \A the flowers are too small and colourless to become a favourite in the 
flower garden. It is a native of a large portion of the continent of Europe. 

CALANDRINIA DISCOLOR, Discoloured Calandrinia . [Bot. Beg, 

NAT. ORD. POaTCLACEAI. CLASS POLYANDRIA MONOQYNIA. 

This is a showy biennial, with lance-shaped leaves and large rose-coloured 
flowers, growing about two feet in height, and flowering from the end of June 
till destroyed with frost in the Autumn. It has flowered in the Horticultu¬ 
ral Society’s Garden, London, and was introduced from the Berlin Botanic 
Garden, about three years ago. It resembles C. grandiflora in appearance, 
bat is much larger, and more robust in every way. It is recommended as a 
half-hardy annual, and if raised in the autumn, we have no doubt it would 
sooceed well as such. It is further stated, that this is one of the greatest or¬ 
naments of the flower garden, continuing to flower from morning till night. 
The other species of this genus are remarkable for their blossoms closing 
during cloudy or showery weather, but the one now under notice is an ex- 
ttpdon to this rale. 

TO*, in. 2 E 
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LEYCESTERIA FORMOSA, Beautiful Leycesteria. | Bot. Bty. 

NAT. ORD. CAPRJPOLIACBfi. CLASS PENTANDRIA MONOOYNIA. 

This is a robust half shrubby plant, so hardy as to endure the severest 
frost. We have grown it during the past summer, but cannot subscribe 
to the description given of it by Dr. Wallach, in designating it a 
“charming shrub/ 7 In Nepal and Kamnoon, it is found at an elevation of 
8,000 feet above the plains. In proceeding with this notice, we are glad to 
find that we can fully accord with the following remarks. “ From the account 
given of this plant by Dr. Wallicb, and from the bright scarlet colour repre¬ 
sented in that eminent Botanist's Planta Asiatic Variores f as belonging to 
the bractias, it was expected that this would prove a most ornamental addi¬ 
tion te our gardens; but it must be confessed it does not justify that expec¬ 
tation/' It is thoroughly hardy, and requires to be grown in a cool and 
shady situation. 

MARSHALLIA OESPITOSA, Tufted MarshaUia. | Bot. Mag . 

MAT. ORD. COMPOSITfi, DIVISION 8BNECIOIDB. CLASS 8YNGEKESIA fiQCALIS. 

A perennial plant, of but little beauty or interest in a Floricultural point 
of view; in appearance resembling the Salsafy or Scorzonera. The flowers 
are of a light purple or rose colour. It is a native of North America. 

PHACELIA TANACETIFOLIA. Tansy-leaved Phacelia. 

NAT. ORD. H YDROPHYLLEfi. CLA8S PENTANDRIA MONOGTNIA. 

This is a native of California, a hardy annual, and was introduced to the 
Horticultural Society of London by Mr. Douglas. It was also discovered by 
Mr. Drummond in Texas. The flowers are of a pale purple, and the foliage 
resembling that of the Tansy, as the name would imply. 

LEONOTIS NEPETAFOLIA. Cat-mint leaved Leonotis. \ Bot. Mag. 

NAT. OBD. LABIATB. CLASS DIDYNAMIA OYMNOSPERMIA. 

A plant of ordinary beauty. It is an herbaceous perennial, with upright 
stems, large and coarse opposite leaves, and bearing dense whorls of small 
scarlet flowers. Six species of this genus have beeu described by Bentham, 
all natives of Africa, but the present species is found also in various parts of 
the continent of India. 

SOLANUM HERBERTIANUM, Mr. Herbert's A light Shade. [Bot. Reg. 

NAT. ORD. SOLANACE.fi. CLASS PENTANDRIA MONOOYNIA. 

The figure before us represents a plant nearly allied to the potatoe, being 
one of the genus. It is, however, less valuable, on account of its requiring 
to be grown in the stove. Its habit is dwarf, seldom attaining more than two 
feetin height; the foliage is entire, of a light green and very handsome, with 
dark purple flowers. It is in the collection of Messrs. Young, of Epsom. 

STATICE PUBERULA. Downy leaved Canary Thrift. [ Bot. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. PLUHBAGINE.fi. CLASS PENTANDRIA PENTAGYNIfi. 

The whole genus Statice is ornamental, and deserving of cultivation. It 
derives additional interest, too, from the accession of Arboria to its species. 
The latter was for some time a plant of much interest, and of high value; 
but has now become less rare, and it* merits more justly estimated. 8. pu- 
berula is a uative of the Canary Islands; it requires the protection of the 
greenhouse during wiuter, but when planted in the open border during sum¬ 
mer, it grows aod flowers in great perfection. The whole of this genus is 
readily propagated by cuttings of the roots, and, we have no doubt, this was 
the plan adopted by our friend Mr. James Cunningham, Nurseryman, 
Cumcby Bank, Edinburgh, who was the first to possess a stock of S. Arboria. 
BRA6AVOLA MARTINIANA. Dr. Von Martin’s Brasavola. I Bot. Reg. 

NAT* ORD. ORCHJDACEfi § EPIDENDRJfi. CLA88 GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 
The genus Brasavola is at once recoguised by the round rush like foliage 
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The flowers of this species are white, the lower lip broad, and beautifully 
fringed. The one now under consideration was imported from Berbice by 
Messrs. Loddiges. B. cuculatum and B. amazonica are the only other species 
yet known with a fringed labellum. 

M All the Brasavolas yet described by Botanists now exist in this country, 
with the exception of B. subulifolia, a fine species, inhabiting Nevis, with 
very slender subulate leaves, and the B amazonica above named. The former 
might easily be procured, the latter is beyond the reach of ordinary travellers.” 
The species of this genus hitherto described, have for the most part been 
found on the trunks of trees, or on prominent rocks, with little soil for their 
roots, and fully exposed to the sun. In a state of cultivation they, therefore, 
require to be placed in sandy peat earth mixed with pieces of small grit 
stone, and sparingly supplied with water, especially when in a dormant 
state. 

LILIUM LANCIFOLIUM ROSEUM, Rosy-spotted lance-leaved Lily. 

[Paxton*s May . 

NAT. ORD. LIL1ACEJE. CLASS HBXANDRIA MONCQYNIA. 

This is one of the lilies which have excited so much interest in the floral 
world during the last twelve months, and are still so much in request. Five, 
seven, and even ten guineas are readily obtained for a flowering bulb. 
They are natives of China, and were first brought to Europe by Siebold, and 
were some years cultivated on the Continent, bat more especially in Belgium 
and the surrounding neighbourhood. During the last two years they have 
been imported into this country by several London Nurserymen; and a few 
plants are now scattered over the country, but they are by no means plentiful, 
nor are they likely to become so for several years. Their culture is of the 
very simplest kind ; in common with most other bulbs, they grow freely da¬ 
ring summer, in any moderately light sandy loam, and require protection 
from frost only. They die down during winter, and require to be kept in 
a dormant state, and the soil between wet and dry. A cold frame is the most 
suitable situation for the bulbs during winter. 

There are several varieties of this plant, such as Lilium speciosum album, 
L. speciosum punctalum, L. speciosum rubrum, and the variety in question, 
roseum. When all these have been cultivated and flowered, and are, there, 
fore, better and more generally known, it is probable the characters by which 
these varieties are at present distinguished, will be found too slight to deserve 
respect. The variety now under consideration, as the name implies, is of 
a light rose colour, marked with deep rose coloured spots, and is described as 
being of a much more robust habit than speciosum, and the flower also 
larger. This plant flowered in the collection of the Clapton Nursery, dnring 
August last Mr. Low has imported a considerable number of these bulbs 
from the Continent. 

XEROTES LONGIFOLIA. Lony leaved Xerotcs . [No*. Reg, 

NAT. ORD. JUNCACE-S. CLASS DICECIA HEXANDRJA. 

This is a grass like plant of no beauty, a native of Van Dieman’s Land. 
Dr. Lindley says “ its leaves are so hard and tough, that it deserves enquiry 
whether they will not yield a fibre capable of being manufactured into cord¬ 
age. I know nothing in the unmanufactured state that promises better, by 
the powerful resistance offered to the force employed to break it.’* It is a 
half hardy herbaceous plant 

STANHOPE A TIGR1NA, Tiger-flowered Stanhopea, 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACEiE § YANDEX. CLASS GYNANDR1A MONANDRIA. 

Dr. Lindley justly remarks, that in Stanhopes, there is scarcely a«y dissi* 
milarity in the foliage, and it is only in the flowers where their distinctive 
characters must be sought The one now under consideration is thus repre¬ 
sented by Dr. Lindley. “ The flutters of S. ligrina are larger and hand. 
Somer than any other known species, even exceeding those of the magnificen 
S. devoniensis.’* 
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This magnificent plant flowered with Messrs. Rolliuons, of Tootlqf, 
in August last. It is stated, on the authority of Mr. Bateman, that it 
was introduced to this country by Messrs. Low, of Clapton. Its culture it 
said to be the least difficult of the genus. The flowers are delightfully 
fragrant, resembling a mixture of Melon and Vanilla. 

Plants not figured in the BoU Reg, 

PLEUROTHALLIS PICT1NATA. 

A singular species resembling P. prolifera, obtained by Messrs. Loddige, 
from Rio Janeiro. The flowers are sea green. 

MAXILLARIA FOVEATA. 

Introduced from Demerara, by Messrs. Loddige, nearly allied to M. squaleni, 
LiELIA ALBIDA. 

Its colour is quite a novelty in the genus, all the other species bearing rose- 
coloured or lilac flowers. It has the graceful appearance of L. sutumnalis, 
from which it can scarcely be distinguished in habit.—“ The flowers are about 
two inches across, sweet scented, and excepting a bright yellow streak down 
the centre of the lip, and a few crimson dots at its base, are of a uniform semi* 
transparent white.’' The Dr. says, a figure will be given in the Botanical 
Register. 

BOLBOPHYLLUM FUSCUM. 

A native of Sierra Leone, and nearly related to B. tetragonum. The flowers 
are a dull chocolate colour. Imported by Messrs. Loddige. 

QUEKETTIA MICROSCOPICA. 

A curious little plant, with the habit of a Pleurothalis, and nearly allied to 
Rodrogue 2 ia. Although this is only a few inches high, and has no attrac¬ 
tions for the vulgar eye, it is in some respects, the most interesting known, if 
examined microscopically. 

QUEKETTIA VANDEiE. 

This is another species of the same genus, named in honour of Edwin J. 
Quekitt, Esq., F.L.S., an excellent Botanical observer, to whom Dr, Lindley 
says, he is indebted for much valuable information, 

CYCLOSIA MACULATA. 

A Mexican orchidaceous plant, which appears to be the mormodes of Bate¬ 
man, in the Botanical Register, 1838. 

PLEUROTHALLIS STRUPIFOLIA. 

Imported from Rio, by Messrs. Loddiges. Dr. Lindley says, “ This is the 
most remarkable species of the genus I have yet seen. Its leaves are like 
leather thongs, and full eighteen inches long. The flowers are dull purple 
and white, with patches of short deep purple hairs on the inside of the lower 
sepals.” 

(XELOGYNE OVALIS. 

Communicated to Messrs. Loddige, by Dr. Wallich, where it has recently 
flowered. It is nearly allied to C. flmbriata. 

MAXILLARIA PORRECTA. 

A native of Rio Janeiro. The flowers are pale buff, not very ornamental. 
MAXILLARIA MICROPHYLLA. 

Resembling MaxillariaDepii, but larger. It is a native of Columbia, found 
growing iu the ground, not on the trees* Not showy. 
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M0RM0DE6 PARDLNA. 

A fin e species, with primrose coloured flowers, spotted with reddish purple 
in many parts, and very fragrant. Very robust, being thrice the size of M. 
atropurpurea. 

BIFRENARIA LONGICORNIS. 

The flowers are orange spotted with brown, having a raceme very much like 
B. aurantiaca. A native of Demerara, and in the possession of Messrs. 
Loddige. 

TRICHOCENTRON IRIDIFOLIUM. 

A very small species from Demerara, with pale yellow flowers. In the col¬ 
lection of Messrs. Loddige. 

JSTHERIA OCCULATA. 

A native of the Mauritius. The plant is about a foot in height, with small 
white and green flowers. This is synonymous with the well known genus 
Goodyera. This is also in the collection of Messrs. Loddige. 

L1PAR1S PENDULA. 

This is nearly related to L. longipk. A native of the continent of India, 
and obtained from thence by Messrs. Loddige. The flowers are green, in a 
pendulous raceme, and about a foot in length. 

INOPSIS TERES. 

A nati ve of Demerara. The flowers are small, delicate, and of a lilac colour. 

PLEUROTHALLIS 8TENOPETALA. 

Small, the flowers pale green, and of an agreeable scent. Native of Brazil, 
and in the collection of Messrs. Loddige. 

BOLBOPHYLLUM CUPREUM. 

Flowers copper colour, and scented like Valerian root. Native of Minella, 
ob tain ed from thence by Messrs. Loddige. 


MISCELLANIES. 


A new feature, and we think an improvement, is introduced into the first 
number of the Botanical Register, for the present year. In addition to the 
descriptive notices given in this Magazine daring the past, there is now added 
to the notices of plants a short account of such new books or new discoveries, 
fcc., in Horticulture and Botany, as are of sufficient importance or interest to 
deserve to be recorded. In order to gain space for this addition, a little 
alteration in the typographical arrangement has been found necessaiy. 
Under this head, therefore, we have the following books noticed 

Grundzuge, &c A new theory of Vegetable Fertilization, by Stephen 
Endlichek. A pamphlet, Vienna, 1838. 

In this pamphlet the opinion is taken np that the pollen of perfect plants, 
and the spores (or seeds) of Cryptogamic plants, are essentially the same, and 
“ that the pollen does not possess any specific fertilizing influence, but that it 
is the seed of a plant in its youngest condition, and that it strikes into the 
stigma its roots, the tips of which eventually reach the ovule, and there com¬ 
plete their evolution.” This may be ingenious, but somewhat fallacious. 
We are, it is true, in the habit of regarding a seed as a perfect plant in em¬ 
bryo; but if the pollen must be considered as the seed, we shall, at any late, 
require a term to express our meaning, when we speak of these embryo plants. 
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If it can be shewn that the pollen of male flowers Is capable of reproducing 
the species, without the aid of the female organs, there would then be a clear 
obvious reason for transferring the term seed, and applying it to the pollen or 
dust produced on the male flower. We are aware that the pollen of many 
plants may be preserved for months, without losing its vital or fertilizing 
principle; but without the agency of the stigma or female organ,it is of no 
more value in the reproduction of its species, than the ordinary dust from 
under our feet 


The following is a list of the standard Dahlias for the ensuing season, 
agreed upon, with their prices, at Meetings of the principal Dahlia growers, 
held at die Crown and Anchor Tavern. This we consider a most excellent 
arrangement, though somewhat defective in detail. The meetings were 
respectably and numerously attended, but too local in their composition. If 
the effects of climate aud situation be alike on the Dahlia throughout the 
country; if no particular kind be differently affected by the varied situations 
and climate in which it is grown; then the arrangements of the meetings in 
question were all that conld be desired. Since this is not the case, perhaps 
the better way would be for provincial Societies throughout the country to 
correspond with the Metropolitan or Central Society, and by tarnishing a 
statement of the comparative merits of the leading flowers, the central com¬ 
mittee would be enabled to take a more satisfactory, accurate, aud extended 
view of their duties, and all parts of the country would bo bonefitted and 
fairly represented. 

The Flowers without prices are essential to all Show Collections, though, 
having been out a considerable time, they should not be charged higher than 
2s. 6d., or 24s. per dozen. 


s. D. 

AnseU*s Unique . 5 0 

Neville’s Hope ••••••. 5 0 

Royal Standard. 5 0 

Bowling-green Rival . 7 6 

Ovid. 7 6 

Ne plus ultra ••.«••••.... 5 0 

Rlenzi . 5 0 

Conductor. 7 6 

Cambridge Hero.«... C> 0 

Duche&a of Devonshire .... 5 0 

De Vere. 5 0 

Clark's Julia. 7 € 

Egyptian Prince.. 7 6 

Fisherton Champion . 5 0 

Glory of Plymouth. 7 0 

Horwood's Defiance.. 5 0 

Marquis of Lothian.. 5 0 

Rival Granta . 5 0 

Lady Mallet. 3 6 

— ■ Kinnaird. 5 0 

—— Flower... •• 5 0 

- Sondes. 10 6 

Knockholt Rival. 7 6 

Metropolitan Yellow 5 0 

Buonaparte .. 5 0 

Miss A. Bro&dwood.. 3 6 

Foster’s Eva. 5 0 

Essex Rival .. 7 6 

Cook’s Donna Anna. 10 6 

Meade’s Lewisham Rival ..10 6 

Protheroe’s Virgin Queen.... 10 6 

Trentfield’s Elizabeth. 10 6 

Oxford Rival 5 0 


s. D. 

Robert Burt. 7 6 

Clio Perfecta. 3 6 

Countess of Torrington .... 3 6 

Dodd’s Wellington. 3 6 

Titus. 5 0 

Zolermio (Prestley’s) ...... 3 6 

Rival Sussex. 5 0 

Knight’s Victory . 3 6 

Grant Thorburi . 3 6 

Rosetta. 3 6 

Brown’s Corinne.. 3 6 

- Hon. Mrs. Ash lev .. 5 0 

-Julia .3 6 

Vanguard. 5 0 

Watford Surprise .. 7 6 

Castandi .. 5 0 

Jeffries’ Theodore.. 3 6 

Alan of Honour. 5 0 

Gaines’ Queen Victoria .... 5 0 

Striata Formosissima . 5 0 

Taylor’s Rival Purple. 5 0 

Bark’s Pre eminent... 5 0 

Forsyth's Royal Victoria .... 5 0 

Hero of Sevenoaks. 5 0 

Lord Morpeth ... 5 0 

Hon. Stuart Wordey . 3 6 

Washington... 5 0 

Columbus.. .. 3 6 

Newick Park . 5 0 

Tower of Sarum .. 3 6 

Topaz . . 3 6 

Bowman’s Premier . 3 6 

Miss Johnson .. 7 6 
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Berkshire Champion ...... 3 6 

Mb. Buc knell... 3 6 

Calliope. 3 6 

Beauty of Marsh 5 0 

Beauty of the North.10 6 

Parson’s Rival ............ 4 0 

Beauty of West Riding .... 7 6 

Mungo Park. 5 0 

Countess Cornwallis . 5 0 

Mitchell's Duchess of Kent. • 7 6 

Adonis . 3 6 

Brunette . 3 6 

Smith’s ditto... 5 0 

Dido. . . 5 0 

Emperor of Scarlets .. 3 6 

Springfield Major .. 3 6 

Mackett’s Helena .. 5 0 

Lilac Perfection (Wells’s) .. 5 0 

Lady Walpole . 5 0 

lx>Td Folkestone .... .. 5 0 

Lady Dartmouth. 3 6 

Lord Byron (Allman’s) .... 3 6 

--(Smith’s). 3 6 

Mrs. Colt. 3 6 

Mrs. Glenny.,. 5 0 

Marchioness Lansdowne .... 10 6 

Queen of Beauty. 3 6 

Birmingham Victor. 3 6 

Cheltenham Rival . 3 6 

Miss Scroop. 7 6 

Hadley’s Perfection.10 6 

Bplendidissima... 3 6 

Smith’s Standard ...••••••• 5 0 

Richard the Third . 3 6 

Bright’s Scarlet Perfection .. 5 0 

Sulphurea Perfecta. 3 6 

Sully.. 3 6 

Pandora . 5 0 

Anl&by (Forsyth’s) ........ 5 0 

Glory of Shaveling ........ 3 6 

Hero of Navarino . 5 0 

Phylanthus . 3 6 

Sir Francis Burdett. 3 6 

Lady Wenm&n... 7 6 

Rambler . 10 6 

Wallace. 10 6 

Sparry’s Don Juan. 10 6 

Hardy's Bridesmaid. 7 6 

Ingestrie Rival.. 10 6 

Lindsay’s Perolla. 7 6 

Le Compte do Paris. 10 6 
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„ •• 
Coronation .. 10 fi 

Beauty of Hyde Vale. 10 0 

Groom’s Mont Blanc ...... 10 6 

Lord Clements .•••••••••». 3 6 

-St. John 

Countess Sheffield 
Countess of Liverpool 


Conqueror of Europe 

ElphinstonesParple Perfection 

Marquis of Northampton 

Le Metellus 

Goldfinder 

Neville’s Hope 

Suffolk Hero 

Bontishall 

Prima Donna 

Etonia 

Brown’s Ion 

Beanty of Kingscote 

Middlesex Rival 

Rnby 

Addison 

Beauty of Bedford 
Sarah 

Thomson’s Rival 
Symmetry 
Dodd’s Mary 

-Mary Queen of Soota 

Don Carlos 
Diadem of Flora 
Squibb’s Purple Perfection 
Springfield Rival 
Reliance 

Hero of Wakefield; or Springfield 
Rival 

Triumphant 
Rosea Elegans 
Marquis of Anglesea 
Rival Purple 
Godwin’s Rival Hero 
Mount Pleasant Rival 
Lilac Rival 
Sir R. Harland 
Spectabile (Jefferies) 

Summura bonum (Glrling’s) 

Sir H. Fletcher 
Warminster Rival 
Sir Humphrey Davy 
Miss Lockwood 
Maid of Judah. 


Died. —On the 22nd of dropsy, Mr. George Penny, of the Milford Botani- 
cal and Floricnltural Nursery, near Godaiming, Surry. As a succ e ss f ul 
cultivator of plants, the name of Penny will stand high in the recoids of 
floriculture. The lovers of splendid plants are indebted to Mr. P., as being 
the first cultivator of the magnificent Staiice Arborca. It was transmitted to 
the Milford Nursery, by Philip B. Webb, Esq., from, we believe, the Canary 
Ielanda. Several other plants of some pretension, have been introduced 
through the same channel. 
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The Anniversary Dinner of the Members and Friends of the Metropolitan 
Society, held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand, on the 17th of 
January, was numerously and respectably attended by Nurserymen, Gar* 
doners. Amateurs, &c* from different parts of the country. Mr. Glenny, 
who it appears is the permanent Chairman on these occasions, entertained 
the company admirably, and kept them together till a late hour. Thera 
were nearly two hundred sat down to dinner. Meetings of this kind, whioh 
bring so great a number of persons together, all immediately or remotely in¬ 
terested in the cause of Floriculture, cannot be without a most beneficial 
effect on Gardening. 


We would again beg to draw the attention of those of our friends, more 
especially Mr. Willison, of Whitby, who are cultivators of the rose, to a 
request of “ Surreyensis,” at page 144 of the present volume. In this coun¬ 
try the culture and propagation of the rose is but little known; and although 
the climate of Great Britain be less favourable to this object than that of 
France and other parts of the continent, by skilful culture and the introduce 
tion of new varieties, by means of hybridizing and attentively observing their 
habits and ever varying characteristics, the rose is a family well deserving 
attention. Mr. River’s book on the rose will greatly assist whoever may de¬ 
sire to prosecute their inquiries on this subject. A notice of this work will be 
found at page 98 of the present volume. 


We were a short time ago informed that a gardener, near Huddersfield, 
had succeeded in ripening the fruit of Fuchsia fulgens, and was of opinion 
that its size and agreeable flavour warranted him in thinking it probable 
that it might some day be cultivated for its fruit. Mr. Tillery, gardener to 
his Grace the Duke of Portland, has also fruited it, and says the fruit resem¬ 
bles, both in size and colour, an ordinary-sized May-duke cherry, but rather 
oblong in its shape. 


Poinsettia pulcberrima, figured and noticed at page 41, in the second 
volume of this Magazine, we think is deserving of particular mention, as 
one of the roost splendid shrubs in cultivation. Its flowering season is 
during the gloomy winter months, and the gay and gorgeous display of the 
scarlet whorls of its floral leaves, present a cheering and most pleasing con¬ 
trast to the sombre hue of nature generally at this season. Nor is its gay 
appearance its only recommendation. It possesses another property, far 
less common, in the permanency of its flowers or floral leaves. They seldom 
continue in flower less than two months, and sometimes as long as three. A 
plant now in flower in the stove conservatory, in the Sheffield Garden, has 
twenty five terminal spikes of these splendid floral appendages. The shrub 
is planted in one of the beds, is much branched, and upwards of six feet in 
height. 


In answer to the query of J. P. we should say, that the usual season for 
the planting of tulips is now over; but they may still be planted, and with 
every probability of success, if the ground in which they are planted be 
moderately dry. A light loamy, but sandy soil, is generally preferred, and 
found to suit the tulip better than any other. 


Much depends on situation, but we should have no doubt of herbaceous 
plants generally succeeding, although removed and planted during the winter 
months, providing the weather be open and free from severe frosts. But 
T. S. had better consult some of his practical neighbours on the subject. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON THE CULTURE OF HORTZlA MEXICANA. 


BY A FRIEND TO HORTICULTURE. 

In an early number of the present volume of the Floricultural 
Magazine, a figure and description was given of Hortzia Mexica- 
na. It was then described as an exceedingly beautiful and desira¬ 
ble plant for the flower border, during summer, and for the 
greenhouse, &c. In consequence of this description, I was 
induced to procure a plant, which I treated with all care, and was 
successful in the fullest sense of that term, in cultivating it so far 
as the growth of the plant itself was concerned; but was altogether 
unsuccessful in my endeavours in causing it to produce a flower. 
At the time it was planted out in spring, it was a small plant, but 
when autumn had arrived, it had attained a large size. It was 
then shifted and planted in the greenhouse, and here 1 again expe* 
rienced no little difficulty; and, indeed, I completely failed in 
preventing the ridged foliage from withering, which gave the 
plant a most unsightly appearance. All this 1 had to endure, and 
my plant has not yet produced any flower, but is pushing nume¬ 
rous buds and fresh leaves, so that I have now the great proba¬ 
bility of my attention and care being well repaid, for 1 have 
learned that the description to which I have alluded is correct, 
and not at all exaggerated. The object of the above remarks, is, 
therefore, to impress upon the minds of the votaries of Flora, this 
important lesson, that patience, as well as perseverance, is ah indis- 
TOL. III. 2 F 
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ON AMERICAN CRESS. 


pensible qualification in the mind of every successful florist. My 
maxim is this—takenothingfor facts calculated to produce results of 
a particular nature, and independent of practices, the effects of which 
depend so much on the manner in which they are performed. A 
practice of a system of culture may be described with great accuracy, 
and by the same operator repeated with equal success for many 
years; but experience has often demonstrated, that the same 
practice adopted and performed from written description, is attended 
with different results in the hands of different operators. 

A Friend to Horticulture. 

f We quite concur in the ipirit and object of the preceding remarks. W 
did describe the Hortzia as a desirable plant, and one that would amply 
repay for the care and trouble bestowed on its culture; nor are we at 
all concerned, lest our description should be found inapplicable to the 
plant. It has been grown here for twelve months, and we experienced 
some disappointment in growing it throughout the last summer, without 
flowering. It is now, however, showing abundance of bloom, and we 
have no doubt, will fully warrant all that has been said of it—E d.] 


AMERICAN CRESS, AN EXCELLENT SPRING CRESS. 

BY A FRIEND TO THE COTTAGER. 

About the middle or towards the end of September, sow under 
a sheltered wall, with a south or south-west aspect, some seeds of 
American cress, cover it light with a little leaf mould, or finely 
pulverized earth. This sowing will, if all circumstances be fa¬ 
vourable, come in for spring use and during winter, and will be 
found a valuable article as a winter salad. The American cress is 
very hardy, and of all other salad herbs obtained at the least ex¬ 
pense. Indeed, I know of no plant at all equal to this in hardi¬ 
ness and excellence ; and those who possess a few square yards, 
need never be without salad on all seasonable occasions. 

A Friend to the Cottager. 

fWa would just observe, that we know of no plant as a salad herb presenting 
so many desirable properties, as the one in question; and all who are 
fond of salad, will find this one of the most prolific and easily gruwn of 
the tribe. There is another very simple and very interesting mode of 
obtaining salading through the winter, namely—that of placing small 
pots in windows or mantle pieces of living rooms, filled with earth, and 
sown with the seed of common cress and mustard. Such a practice it 
not only interesting in a very high degree, to witness the growth and 
developement of the embryo plant; but is at the same time an otject 
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of utility. In such a case, the mode of culture required is exceedingly 
simple, and something like the following plan might be adopted 
Take small garden pots, fire or six inches in diameter, place a small 
piece of pot over the hole in the bottom, this will allow the 
water to escape; the pot should the u be filled with common garden earth, 
to within half an inch of the top; the seeds should then be sown on the 
surface of the earth; they require no covering of earth, but to have 
the top of the pot covered with a piece of glass, paper, a common tea 
saucer, or any thing at hand, merely designed to keep the air from the 
seeds until they have germinated, they may then be exposed to the 
light and air as much as possible. The pots will require to be kept in 
a saucer of water; they must not be watered from the surface, enough 
will rise from the saucer, by capillary attraction, to keep the earth suf¬ 
ficiently moist— Ed.] 


NOTES BY THE EDITOR, 

MADE DURING A VISIT TO SOME OF THE LONDON NUR8KRIES. 

Jan. 16, —Clarendon Nursery, Paddington .—The principal 
business of this Nursery consists in rearing plants for furnishing 
—that is lending out plants, when in flower, at so much per dozen, 
and supplying hawkers for Covent Garden and other markets at a 
low price. The plants are chiefly geraniums, myrtles, American 
plants, hyacinths, and the like, remarkable for their fragrance or 
their showy flowers. 

The extensive and excellent establishments of Messrs. Hender¬ 
son, Pineapple-place, and the Wellington Nurseries, St. John's 
Wood, are engaged in the same line of business. Their custom 
depends almost entirely on the London market during the spring 
and early part of the summer. Their object is, therefore, to 
cultivate whatever is ornamental and of rapid growth. At-the 
Clarendon Nursery, their hyacinth pots were covered with otheis 
of the same size, the bulbs were, therefore, excluded from the light, 
and by this process the flower stems are drawn up at the same time 
with the foliage. The varieties of geraniums which they approve 
of in the above Nursery are the Me. Donald, Ann Boleyne al- 
lumum, and the horse shoe. Among the roses for forcing one 
called the Spong is preferred ; it is a variety of the province kind. 
The common monthly rose and the dwarf variety or minor, these 
are forced in large quantities. 

At Henderson’s Nursery, Pineapple-place, a double white variety 
of the Chinese primrose was pointed out to us. This is interest- 
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ing and curious, as a variety ; but as it cannot be perpetuated by 
seeds, it is comparatively valueless. Also Neerium thyrsiflorum, 
with very long and ample foliage ; small plants are offered at 5s. 
each. Here, as on former occasions, there is still a large stock of 
Cinerarias. The following are some of the finest varieties: 
,C. Hendersonian a, charge 10s. 6d. C. pulchilla and C. formosa. 
Is. 6d. each. The colour of these is a dark purple, approaching 
to blue. We noticed here covers for cold frames, constructed of 
matting, and others of strong canvas, fastened on portable frames, 
and laid over with coal tar. They are lighter, and in every way as 
capable of resisting frost as boarding, and, of course, much 
cheaper. As a mode of economizing labour, we, were struck with 
a simple but effectual practice for cleaning and sweetening garden 
pots when empty, namely, by setting them on the ground singly, 
with their mouths upwards, and, by the sizes being placed toge¬ 
ther, they presented a neat and orderly appearance. They, of 
course, become clean by the operation of rain, frost, &c. 

Wellington Nursery, St. Johns Wood .—The plants in the 
greenhouses had the surface of the earth in the pots covered with 
a rich yellow loam; this is found to prevent moss growing in the 
pots, and gives the whole a clean and neat appearance. In this 
nursery large quantities of free-flowering geraniums are annually 
raised for the London market, and for furnishing. The plants are 
struck from cuttings in the autumn, and planted in a rich and 
sheltered situation in the open ground the following summer. 
Towards autumn they are again lifted and repotted, and are mostly 
sufficiently large for flowering and for sale the following spring. 
We also found the Gesneria elongata grown and forced here in 
large quantities, and when in full flower it is an exceedingly beau¬ 
tiful plant, and admirably adapted for this purpose. 

Mr. Pearsons Nursery, Hampstead Road. —This Nursery is 
associated with the name of Money, the late proprietor of this 
establishment, and familiar, no doubt, to many persons who are 
engaged in the culture of the grape. The late Mr. Money was 
a most zealous as well as successful cultivator of the vine, and to 
him we are indebted for that excellent variety known by the name 
of Escolala superb. 11 is a black grape, valuable on account of 
its hardiness, which, in ordinary seasons, ripens well on an open 
wall out of doors. Mr. Pearson intends continuing the culture of 
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these grapes, and towards the autumn of the present year he will 
hare a laige stock of vine plants for sale. The collection of vines 
which Mr. Money left is still kept up ; probably a more extensive 
assortment than is to be found in any other establishment in this 
country, whether public or private, and those who wish to provide 
themselves with good and approved sorts, will find here a most ex¬ 
tensive assortment to select from. 

In one of Mr. Pearson’s greenhouses we observed a very in¬ 
teresting species of Lambertia, brought to this country by Mr. 
Mangles, probably from the Swan River. 

Mr. Donald*$ Nursery , near Woking .—This is an old and ex¬ 
tensive establishment, occupied with general nursery stock, such 
as forest and fruit trees of all kinds. The ground here is admira¬ 
bly adapted for nursery purposes, especially for raising seedlings. 
But by far the most interesting object in the Woking Nursery is 
the Arboretum. On each side of a wide promenade or walk, three 
hundred and sixty six yards in length, is a very extensive collec¬ 
tion of hardy trees and shrubs, arranged according to the natural 
system. With the exception of Messrs. Loddige this is the only 
public nursery in this country that we happen to know where a 
complete and scientific arrangement exists. Among these we 
noticed several scarce and valuable varieties of trees and shrubs : 
of the former we may mention a beautiful specimen of Qurquis 
acquatica, 16 feet in height, and furnished with spreading branches 
to the base. Mr. Donald has a large number of seedling Rho¬ 
dodendrons which, as hybrids, exhibit marked distinctions, and 
among which we think it is very likely there will be many new 
varieties of interest. 

Within the last few years the greenhouses have been extended, 
and, besides bouses appropriated for the exclusive culture of the 
Camellia, there are others for the growth of mixed greenhouse 
plants, such as heaths, geraniums, orange trees, and many of the 
newer kinds of hard wooded New Holland and Cape plants. There 
is also a small stove, which contains a good assortment of orchida¬ 
ceous plants. It is heated on Kewlie’s principle, and Mr. D. 
finds it to answer well. Mr. Donald is one of those few excep¬ 
tions occasionally met with amongst nurserymen, who, though ad¬ 
vanced in years and otherwise placed in easy circumstances, appear 
to be fully aware of the importance of keeping pace with the im- 
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provements of the day. This is fully exemplified by his arboretum, 
every specimen of which is neatly and legibly named; his orchi- 
deous house and collection, though small, is rapidly increasing. A 
new impulse will be given to all this from the facility of commu¬ 
nication with the metropolis by the London and Southampton 
Railway passing the end of his nursery, and the Woking station 
being within a mile of his residence. 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE RANUNCULUS, MORE ESPECIALLY 
WITH THE VIEW OF OBTAINING LATE FLOWERS. 

BY O. T. 

To those acquainted with the culture of the Ranunculus, it will 
not be necessary to say that it prefers a rich loamy soil, rather stiff; 
but my object is more to draw attention to the blooming of this 
plant, at various seasons of the year, rather than to describe its 
general culture. It is not in every situation, nor by every mode of 
treatment, that the Ranunculus can be bloomed wellatany season; 
but I have found it succeed well at all seasons by planting a few 
roots every fortnight or three weeks. The Ranunculus is easily 
injured by worms; and, to prevent this, I water the beds frequently 
with lime water, and, as soon as the leaves appear above the ground, 
I apply liquid manure from cow dung. (This enriches the ground, 
and gives a vigorous and healthy appearance to the plants, espe¬ 
cially the foliage. As soon as the blooms approach near to 
opening, I keep them carefully shaded from the sun. In this way 
I keep up a bloom of this very beautiful plant throughout the 
summer, even into the autumn months of September and October. 

Paisley, Jan. 1 6lh, 1839. G. T. 


ON THE FORMATION OF ASPARAGUS BEDS, WITH AN ACCOUNT 
OF SOME EXPERIMENTS AND A SUCCESSFUL METHOD OF 
DESTROYING THE WIRE WORM; ALSO ON THE USE OF NITRE 
AS A STIMULANT IN THE CULTURE OF ASPARAGUS. 

BY JOHN M 4 EVOY. 

In the Number of the Floricullttral Magazine for this month, I 
read with pleasure and instruction a highly interesting commu¬ 
nication from your valuable and scientific Correspondent, W. R. 
Lowe. " Suggestions on the Use of Nitre as Manurewherein 
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he shows in the clearest manner, 1st, its chemical and com¬ 
ponent parts, and 2ndly, the natural affinity which nitre, as part of 
, the food of plants bears, &c. And he concludes his remarks by 
calling on the readers of the Floricultural Magazine to experi¬ 
mentalize and record their results. It would, indeed, be pre¬ 
sumption in me to attempt to follow your able Correspondent in 
the lucidation of the theoretical part of his essay. But, Sir, as one 
fact will bear greater interest with general readers than a thousand 
theories, however perspicuous they may appear to the practised 
chemist, perhaps you will permit me respectfully to lay before 
your subscribers a few facts of which I have been an eye-witness. 
A few years ago, being under-gardener in the employ of the late 
Right Hon. Henry Joy, (Chief Baron of the Exchequer), near 
Dublin, we assisted to make a new plantation of asparagus; and as 
it may prove useful to some of your numerous readers, I will re¬ 
late as briefly as possible how the work was perfonned. We 
marked out the intended beds three feet six inches wide, and the 
alleys between each bed two feet six inches. We removed the 
soil from each bed three feet six inches deep, and laid a dry rubble 
drain along the centre of each, communicating at one end with 
a main drain ; over each drain were laid stones, brick-bats, 
bones, and roots of trees, to the depth of eight inches, over which 
was laid a layer of faggot wood, and upon this about six inches of 
hot-bed manure; then each bed was filled ten or twelve inches 
higher than the siUTOunding surface, (to allow for settling), with 
the following compost, which had been prepared the previous 
autumn, by several turnings : one-half loam, the top spit of an 
old sheep-walk, one-fourth decomposed pond manure, and the re¬ 
maining portion of road scraping and sharp river sand. This 
work was performed during frosty weather, in January. By the 
middle of March, the beds were sufficiently settled to admit of 
planting. The earth had also sunk nearly level with the surround¬ 
ing surface; about two inches of the soil was removed into the 
alleys, and the beds raked level; the garden line was strained one 
foot two inches from the side, the back of a spade was run lightly 
along the line, so as to leave its impression in the earth. The 
line was then removed to the opposite side, and strained as before, 
leaving a distance of fourteen inches from row to row. The plants 
were two years old, and were laid one foot from plant to plant in 
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the line, spreading out the roots regularly, the whole being covered 
about three inches deep with soil. The soil from the alleys was 
removed fourteen inches deep, and was filled to about four inches 
of the surface, with rotten dung; and this was again covered with 
earth, arid in due season planted with cauliflowers, and certainly 
by far the largest and finest cauliflowers I ever saw, were pro¬ 
duced from it. The asparagus grew vigorously the first season. 
But, the July of the following year, being dry, mahy of the stems 
began to wither, and in searching to ascertain the cause, we found 
under the soil the steins three parts eaten by the wire worm, and 
around some of the plants we found as many as a dozen insects. 
Nichol, Mawe, and many other authorities were consulted, in 
hopes of finding a remedy; lime, soot, and many other appli¬ 
cations' were tried, but all were of no avail, the season was very 
hot, and we were grieved to witness the all but total destruction of 
our hopes of a flourishing first plantation. To account for the 
plants not being touched the first season, I can only conjecture 
that the worms did not move in quest of other food, until the 
vegetable fibre on which they feed in the loam, was decomposed. 
The worthy gardener spared no trouble in seeking information, 
and was so fortunate as to meet with a scientific agriculturist, 
who had been similarly plagued in bis department with the same 
little pest, who told him the only remedy he found, was by sowing 
a stated quantity of nitre, on his soils so infested in spring. The 
asparagus plantation consisted of six beds, each about forty-five feet 
long; and the gardener the following April, had about one pound 
and a half of powdered nitre sown over each of five beds, re¬ 
serving the sixth for experiment. The result was, that in the five 
beds so sown, we never after observed the slightest trace of the 
wire worm ; but, quite different with the one not sown. Early in 
summer, the stems began to assume the same withered blighted 
appearance of the previous year ; as the summer advanced, every 
day made a visible change for the worse, the gardener ordered the 
bed to be sown the same as the others, and as the weather was 
dry, we washed the nitre in with showers from the garden engine, 
ahd the plan completely stopped the ravages of the wire worm ; 
and the following year some stalks of the asparagus measured from 
seven to eight feet in height. John M'Evoy. 

Lewestdfi Home Gardens, Sherborne, Dorset, 

December 8th, 1838. 
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{We deem the preceding communication deserting of notice, on account of the 
whole being the result of practical observation. In the preparation oft 
asparagus beds, the most important of all considerations is to render the 
subsoil dry, the next is proper earth, and in the formation of the beds as 
noticed above; all these appear to bate been duly attended to, and 
we think the directions given there, may be followed, and 
the results attended with complete success. We would also observe 
with regard to the use of nitre or*salt, applied either as a solution 
on the surface, or incorporated with the compost intended for the 
beds, that both asparagus and seakale are likely to be greatly bene3 
ft ted by a free nse of it; both are natives of Britain, chiefly fennd on the 
sea shore, and are, therefore, in their native situations, under the stimu¬ 
lating influence of the saline particles, carried from the sea by the opera¬ 
tion of high winds and local causes. In nearly all situations and under 
all circumstances, it is advisable to sow asparagus in the situation where 
it is intended to be matured. The strong fleshy roots of this plant suffer 
more or less in transplanting them from the seed bed; nor can this be 
prevented by the most careful treatment. It is a fact worthy of notice, 
that asparagus may be transplanted with advantage during the month of 
June or July, when the plants are in the most vigorous growth. This is 
readily accounted for by their having strong fleshy roots, and if cloudy 
humid weather can be selected for the operation, we are inclined to think 
it is the most suitable season for the purpose.— Ed.] 


ON A SUCCESSFUL MODE OF PREPARING MUSHROOM 8PAWN. 

BT W. APPLEBY. 

To any quantity of fresh droppings of horses from the stable or 
mill track, add equal parts of the dung of cows, deer or sheep, 
with a sufficient portion of light loam or road sand, to cement it 
together, and mash well the whole together, with a little water. 

Now spread the mixture on the floor of an open shed, and let 
ft remain till it becomes hard enough to be formed into bricks, 
which being done, set them on their edge, and frequently turn 
them till the whole is half dry, then with a dibble, make three 
holes in each brick, and insert into each hole a piece of good fresh 
spawn, about the size of a walnut. After this is done, let the 
bricks remain a few days to settle. 

When thus prepared, clear the surface of a piece of ground, 
three feet wide, and of length sufficient for the quantity of bricks 
made, on which lay a covering of dry horse dung, six inches thick; 
then form a pile, placing the bricks in rows one upon another in 
open order, the spawned side uppermost, till they gradually 
diminish from three feet at bottom, to a single row at top; now 
vol. hi. 2 o 
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cover the pile with a small portion of warm horse dung, fresh from 
the stable, sufficient in quantity to diffuse a slight heat through 
the whole of the pile of bricks; when the spawn has spread itself 
through every part of the bricks, the dung must be taken from 
the bricks, and they may be laid up in a dry place for use. 
Mushroom spawn in this manner, will preserve its vegetative 
powers for many years, if kept dry. 

W. Appleby. 

Byram Gardens, Yorkshire . 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS IN THE METROPOLITAN 
NURSERIES. 

Epaeris Copelandi .—A very fine variety, producing flowers 
about the size of those of E. impressa, and of a pure scarlet colour. 
In habit and foliage it appears to be intermediate between E. im¬ 
pressa and E. paludosa; while it is quite as abundant a flower as 
the former much admired species. The Horticultural world is 
indebted for this truly beautiful species of a justly esteemed genus, 
to the collection of W. Copeland, Esq., of Layton, by whose gar¬ 
dener, Mr. A. Kynoch, it was raised from seed ripened on Epaeris 
impressa. The brilliant colour and free habit of this plant will 
render it a general favourite, and highly valuable, both for the 
purpose of exhibition, and as an ornament to the greenhouse and 
conservatory.* 

Camellia Paxloni .—A fine foliaged variety, raised from seed 
saved on C. Sasanqua rosea. The petal is handsome, and the 
colour a deep crimson. It has been named Paxtoni after Mr. 
Paxton, gardener to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, by 
Messrs. Low and Co., in whose hands is the entire stock. 

Camellia Amabilis.— This is a very beautiful Camellia, the 
flower being of the shape and size of C. myrtifolia, one of the 
prettiest of our old varieties, very double, and in colour a rosy red, 
with a pure white centre. This variety is at present very rare. 

Camellia Philadelphia .—This fine variety, as also the pre¬ 
ceding one C. amabilis, is an American seedling, it having been 
raised by a Mr. Landreth, an amateur of Philadelphia, one of the 

• Since writing the above, we have been informed by Mr. Rynoch, that 
Epaeris Copelandi it now in the possession of Messrs. Low and Co., of Clapton. 
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most successful cultivators of this noble tribe in North America. 
C. Philadelphia, is similar in form to C. florida, of a very large 
size, and in colour a fine deep rose. We understand that our 
American brethren possess a variety which has not yet found its 
way to our cotuitry, and which is likely to raise their reputation as 
cultivators of the Camellia, to a very high standard. 

Dendrobium Nobile .—This truly noble plant is at present 
flowering in a state of high perfection and beauty, in the Orchi¬ 
daceous house of the Messrs. Loddiges. This is, perhaps, one of 
the most beautiful of the extensive family of Orchidacse, with 
which the botanical world is at present acquainted; and we heartily 
wish that all who may be disposed to think lightly of Orchidacse, 
could see this one plant in bloom ; and we are certain it would be 
sufficient to convince them of their error in depreciating one of the 
most singular, interesting, and beautiful divisions of the vegetable 
kingdom. 

Oncidiurn Cavendishi .—This rare and beautiful species is a 
native of Mexico, and is also at present flowering in the collection 
of the Messrs. Loddiges. In appearance, O. cavendishi differs 
very materially from all the other species of tins lovely genus with 
which we are acquainted. The flower stem being short, stiff, and 
perfectly erect, instead of long, branching, and wavy. The flowers 
are large, and of a delicate creamy ground, beautifully spotted. 
We also observed in flower in the same valuable collection, Epi- 
dendrum macrochylum, a native of Cuba, and certainly one of 
the very handsomest of this numerous genus. Epidendrum lenti* 
genosum, also rare and very interesting. Aspasia variegata, a rare 
and beautiful species. Cyrtochilum nmculatum, a Mexican genus, 
nearly allied to Oncidiurn, from which it is scarcely distinguish¬ 
able, either in the form and appearance of its foliage, pseudo bulb, 
or flower. Maxillaria macropbylla, a very free flowering, but 
rather dull coloured Maxillaria; and Dendrobiumaureum,another 
rare and very beautiful species. 

Corraa Rosea .—Another of the seedling varieties, raised by 
Mr. Milner, and as well as Milnerii and Cordata, is a valuable ac¬ 
quisition to our greenhouse collections. Like C. cordata, its 
foliage is smooth, and of a light green, about the size and shape of 
C. speciosa, but not exhibiting the rusty appearance of that species. 
The flowers, which appear to be produced freely, are about the 
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size of those of C. pulchella, and as the specific name imports, of a 
delicate rose colour. This plant is at present very rare; we under¬ 
stand that there are only about five or six plants in the trade, 
which have been purchased at the high price of five guineas each* 
and as these plants are small, it will not very speedily fall to a 
.moderate price. 

Cacti .—This remarkable division of the vegetable kingdom, 
which like the Tropical Orchidacae, has been so long neglected in 
this country, is now commencing to assume the rank and import¬ 
ance in our collections, to which the originality and singularity as 
well as beauty of its members, fully entitle it. A few of the 
Cereus and Epiphyllum tribes, which are remarkable for the bril¬ 
liant flowers which they produce, have long been general favour¬ 
ites ; but we are alluding now to the Sections, Mammillaria, Melo- 
cactus, Echenocactus, and a large portion of the Section Cereu9, 
which are distinguished rather for their peculiar shape, and the 
varied colour and position of the spines with which they arc 
clothed, than for the beauty of their flowers. A large importation 
of these interesting plants has been received at the Clapton Nur¬ 
sery, from one of the Collectors of that Establishment, stationed in 
South America. The collection consists chiefly, with the exception 
of a large quantity of Melocactus Communis, and Pyrimidalis, of 
Cereus, among which are several which it is supposed are new to 
the country. We particularly noticed several plants of a strong 
erect Cereus, most densely clothed with long, compressed, and 
brilliantly white spines. Some of the plants were from four to 
five feet long, and apparently in most excellent condition. But the 
most interesting species in the importation appeared to be a Cereus, 
which is likely to prove a rather formidable rival to the justly ad¬ 
mired C. senilis. The specimen we saw, was about ten inches long, 
of a dear light green, with yellow spines, and clothed from the base 
to the summit with a substance resembling the finest wool, and of 
the purest white. The contrast between the vivid green and 
yellow, covered as it were with a delicate net work of pure white, 
is remarkably pleasing. We believe this specimen to be perfectly 
unique. 
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REFERENCE TO PLATE XXXVII. 


«UK»OA MAKOYA. 

fit. ORD. RANUNCULACE.E. CLASS POLYANDRIA MONVGYNIA. 

* 

1% bare been favoured with a sight of a drawing of this beautiful 
J id herbaceous Paeony, which was raised at the Botanic Garden at 
1% Tho dowers, which are- large, are of a delicate white, with a yel- 
"i tinge at the base of the petals, while the inner petals appear as though 
\ and dashed with blood. This remarable hybrid also possesses a most 
‘ i fragrance, insomuch that a dower, which was sent to London in a 
box from Ghent, quite perfumed the room in which the box was 
The stock of this elegant plant is now in the hands of Mona 
j, cf Liege, one of the most spirited and enthusiastic nurserymen in 
D, and who has been instrumental in introducing many fine new 
»into this country. Mona. Matroy asks twelve guineas fora small 
t of this rarity, which we believe is not yet in England. 
f extensive list of varieties of this highly ornamental genus deserves 
general patronage. They are not only among the most ornamental 
I in cultivation, but several of them are also highly odoriferous; the 
iw under consideration is an instance of this property. If this can be 
> the herbaceous varieties, how much more does the numerous kinds of 
: Moutan or Tree Pseonia claim our attention. Under favourable cir- 
stances they sometimes attain the height of two yards or more, bearing 
\ of dowers, averaging nine inches ia diameter. We scarcely know a 
\ that would more amply repay investigation, attentive culture, and 
Lion, with the view of obtaining new varieties, than the one in question. 
i such of our friends, therefore, as are interested in the genus Pseonia 
justice, we shall be glad to* enter on a mutual exchange ; and, in the first 
I to receive duplicates of whatever there may bo to spare, excepting the 
common kinds. We would suggest to those who may think it worth 
i to enter into such an arrangement, that they had better accompany 
r communications with a list of those they possess. By attending to this, 
~ 1 enable us to send in return such only as were new to them. 
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TUBEROSUM, vae. RAMOSUM, 
branching variety. 


Tuber out Geranium, 
[Bot. Reg . 


laity 


NAT. OEO. QBRANIACB2R. CLASS DECAN DBIA PKNTAQVNIA. 

I is an interesting species of geranium. It is a native of Naples, 
, and the Crimea; and in this country it is quite hardy, and grows freely 
common garden soil. The habit of the plant is dwarf, seldom attain- 
more than six or eight inches in height, and sending out a few branch- 
stems, clothed with short stalked, deeply cut, and hairy leaves; the 
« are in twos and threes, rising from the axiles of the leaves: they 
•ly extend beyond the foliage, and are of a dark purple or rose colour. 

9 roots are fleshy, and said to be about the size of a walnut, and “is 
to be the first sort of geranium described by Dioscorides, the root 
^ that author states, is sweet and eatable.’’ The plant in question 
appear to have been raised, and is now cultivated by W. F. Strangways. 
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GUAIACUM OFFICINALE, common Lignum Vita, [JJo*. Reg, 

MAT. OitD. ZTOOPHYLLACBA. CLAES DICANDEIA MONOGTNIA. 

Lignum Vitae, is a name familiar to most persons, and few are unacquaint¬ 
ed with the properties of the wood, so remarkable for its close and firm grain, 
its hardness, and unusual weight. By some it is asserted, that this tree 
grows to the height of forty or fifty feet; Dr. Mackfadyen, in his Flora 6f 
Jamaica, says, it seldom exceeds twelve feet in height: the well known drug, 
gum resin, or gum guiacum, is obtained from this tree. The modes adopted 
for this purpose are various, and Dr. Lindley quotes the former author, who 
describes some of the processes which will be found below. The gum resin, 
known by the name of gum guiacum, is produced from this tree.’' “ It has 
a alight degree of bitterness, and produces a smarting or burning sensation in 
the fauces; it dissolves entirely in alcohol, and partially in water. Oxalic 
acid is produced by treating it uitb nitric acid; it either flows spontaneously 
and concretes in tears, or is obtained by incisions. This latter operation is 
performed in May, and the juice as it flows out, is concreted by the sun. It 
may also be procured by sawing the wood into billets, and boring a hole 
longitudinally through the stem, so that when one end of the billet is laid on 
the fire, the gum flows readily from the other, and is collected in a calabash 
or gourd. It may also be obtained by boiling the chips, or rasping in salt 
water, when the gum will separate from the wood, and rise to the surface." 

Lignum Vitae, is the hardest and heaviest wood that is known, its specific 
gravity being 1,333; and owing to the singular manner in which the woody 
fibres cross each other in a diagonal form, so close and compact, that it cannot 
be split, and so hard, as to break like a mineral. The wood is used for 
a variety of purposes, such as the wheels and cogs of sugar mills; for pullies, 
bowls, and a variety of ornamental articles of furniture. For these purposes 
it is peculiarly well fitted in being susceptible of a very fine polish. The 
tree has now become very scarce in Jamaica and St. Domingo, large quanti¬ 
ties having been cut down for exportation. 

A few seeds of this plant were obligingly sent us a few years ago, by our 
friend Mr. Murray, of the Glasgow Botanical Garden; from which, we were 
enabled to raise several plants. We have known it for many years, and have 
always found it one of very slow growth. Our plants while quite young, 
were kept on a warm flue, over which was laid a covering of sand, one or 
two inches thick, which had the effect of preventing the plants drying rapidly, 
as would otherwise have been the case; in this situation the young Guaia- 
cums made tolerable progress, their strong hard roots protruding through the 
hole at the bottom of the pot, and spreading in the sand. To prevent the 
necessity of breaking the roots which thus extended themselves beyond the 
pot, the plants were frequently turned out of the pot, and the long roots 
placed round the small ball of earth, which was again put into the pot, and 
set on the flue. By pursuing this treatment, the plants although kept in 
very small pots, continued to grow freely ; and we believe the same method 
might be practised with all plants of this kind, having strong and hard roots, 
producing but few fibres, and therefore requiring but little soil. The foliage 
is of a dark glossy green, is pinnated, and the flowers are small and blue. 

SENECIO CRUENTUS, Bloodied Senecio. [ Bot . Reg . 

MAT. OBD. A8TBRACEAJ. CLASS SVXGBKKSlA POLYOAMIA. 

Many at least of those who read gardening periodicals, are familiar with 
the charms which the genus Cineraria present, on account of their exceed¬ 
ingly showy and beautiful flowers. As a proof that they aro held in high 
estimation, it is only necessary to refer to the care and attention that has 
within these late years been bestowed on them, in raising new varieties, several 
of which have held the most prominent places among the gayest ornaments of 
the greenhouse. The parents of most of these varieties is the subject of the 
present notice, and Senecio, madereims or what is generally kuown as 
Cineraria aurita. 

The parents which gave birth to this gay and now very numerous family, 
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are almost disregarded, and are but rarely met with. Dr. Lindley has, therefore, 
wisely availed himself of what may be now considered a rather rare occur* 
ance, an opportunity of publishing an original specimen raised from seeds 
imported from Teneriffe, by Philip Barker Webb, Esq. 

Dr. Lindley proceeds to state, that Messrs. Webb and Berthellot, in their 
valuable account of the Canaries, recognize three principal modifications of 
climate, the lower, intermediate, and upper; statice arbor<e , the subject of the 
following plate belongs to the first, the nature of which will be explained, 
Senecio cruentus belongs to the second. 

This zone extends from 1500 to 5000 feet above the sea, with a climate 
varying on the north and south sides of the mountains. It is on the northern 
side 5. cruentus is found inhabiting groves of Laurels, Myrica, Faya, Arbutus, 
Heaths, Ilex, and other Shrubs, among which the sweet Chesnut and 
downy leaved Oak are naturalized, and associating with species of Convol¬ 
vulus, Ranunculus, Rubus, Geraniums, Strawberries, Violets, and similar 
plants. In these regions the air is moist, the sky is almost always overcast 
with clouds, especially during the day, while in the summer time, fogs and 
mists are common, and in winter, storms and heavy rains. There is no frost, 
and when snow falls upon the upper limits of the zone,it melts immediately. 
The surface of the country is broken up into valleys and mountains, and 
the soil although volcanic, is well covered with mould. How different this 
from ordinary notions of the climate of the Canaries; it is obvious that if 
plants from such situations are treated as if they were the natives of an arid 
and sun-backed land, no success could possibly be obtained. In fact its 
treatment is that of a greenhouse plant, having moderate temperature, and 
more moisture than usual when growing. 

With scarcely an exception, the extensive natural order Composite is re¬ 
markable for its sportive character; and to this natural order, belong some of 
the most popular flowers of the present day. Need we mention the Dahlia, 
the China-aster, Coreopsis, Sun flower, and last but not least, the numerous 
and beautiful family of Chrysanthemums for autumn flowering; second, only 
in point of ornament to the Dahlia itself. A number of seedling plants of 
Senecio, or what is known by the more prevalent name Cineraria, were raised 
in t|p Sheffield Garden, about twelve months ago, and are now coming into 
flower, and such are the unstable properties of the genus, that nearly all of 
them exhibit characters differing either in habit, foliage, or the colour of the 
flower. 

STATICE ARBOREA, Tree Statice . [ Bat . Reg. 

NAT. OKD. FLUMBAGINACEJS. CLASS PBNTANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 

Mr. Lindley, has here passed an encomium on the genus Statice, to which 
we can very fully subscribe,and are glad of the opportunity of recording. “ At 
one of those great meetings in the gardens of the Horticultural Society, whioh 
have given so remarkable an impulse to the art of gardening, there was a 
specimen of this species (S. Arborea) f from the nursery of Messrs. Lucombe, 
Fince, and Co, six feet high, and covered with large clusters of flowers, 
the brilliancy of whose blue flowers, neither precious stones nor metallic 
preparations could even approach; for which, a gold medal, an unusual mark 
of distinction, was awarded.” 

On various occasions we have noticed this plant; and we have now, for 
the first time, the opportunity of seeing a coloured figure, and description, by 
Dr. Lindley. It is about four years since it first made its appearance, and 
began to attract uotice in this country; and, although it is now met with in 
tbe more select and curious collections, it is still a scarce plant. We have 
seen it in various stages of growth and magnitude; and when we said above, 
we folly subscribed to the Dr.’s commendation of it, as an ornamental plant, 
it will be better to state that we do so on the ground that we believe it to 
be one of the many plants that, when first introduced, are carefully treated, and 
tbe cultivation in every respect attended to; the results of which are usually all 
that could be desired iu the productiou of rich aod perfect foliage, accompanied 
with flowers as large and beautiful as the plant under any circumstances is 
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capable of bearing; and we believe stalice arborea, when so treated, to be one 
of the gayest and most ornamental plauts in cultivation; but we also believe 
that, except under the most judicious and skilful management, it will be found 
one of the least ornamental of plants. 

The habit of the plant is that of a dwarf branching shrub, with thiek fleshy 
stems, bearing, when in vigorous health, ample, entire undulating foliage 
upon short and thick foot stalks. The flower stem rises some height above 
the leaves, and is strong and angular, forming a large cluster of blue, 
purple, and yellow flowers. We believe the roots are thick and fleshy, and by 
these the plants, like most of the genus, may be readily and rapidly increased. 

The native locality of this plant has only been discovered in one situation. 
When Von Buch visited the Canary Islands, he found it in gardeus about 
Orotava, and he believed it to be extinct in its native place ; and it is only to 
be found on a few rocks called the Islets of Burgudo, which seem as if broken 
off from the coast of Teneriffe by some violent convulsion of nature, carrying 
with them, on their summits, a little earth, that this rare plant is found sur¬ 
rounded on every side by the ocean, and only a few yards removed from its 
surface.” The rocks on which it is found are composed of volcanic tupa, 
basalt, and scores, and sheets of lava in a state of decomposition, with a 
moist atmosphere, and a temperature varying from 60 degrees to 86 degrees 
Fahrenheit 

EUTOCA DIVARICATA, Straggling Eutoca. f Bot. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. HTDROPHYLLEjE. CLA8S PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

This is a Californian annual, of dwarf habit, and in the humid atmosphere 
of the Scotch climate it attains a high degree of perfection, suffering only 
from the dashing rains throwing the soil upon its dwarf and trailing branches. 
In the southern parts of the kingdom, it is said to suffer greatly from the 
drought and warmth of the season. The leaves are rather large, but not 
numerous, oval, and hairy. The flowers are streaked and of a light purple, 
and appear to be very profuse. 11 was discovered in the country alluded to 
by Mr. Douglas, and flowered during August last in the Botanic Garden of 
Glasgow. 

ONCIDIUM FORBESII, Mr. Forbes' Oncidium . \Bot. Mag . 

NAT. ORD. ORCHDIE.JE. CLASS OYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

This is a highly ornamental plant; in botanical affinity it approaches 
nearest to O crispum, but bearing larger panicles of flowers. The colour is 
a deep orange, bordered with yellow. It was discovered in the Organ Moun¬ 
tains, by Mr. Gardener, and by him transmitted to the collection of his 
Grace the Duke of Bedford, at Woburh Abbey, where, under the care of Mr. 
Forbes, it bloomed in October last. This is an honourable and just distinc¬ 
tion conferred on Mr. Forbes, in being immortalized with the name of this 
very showy plant. 

MONACANTHUS FIMBRlATUS, Fimbriated Monk Flower. [Bot. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDKjE. CLA8S OYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

This is a curious rather than a beautiful plant, with long upright bulbs,from 
the base of which rises a strong ungraceful flower stalk, bearing a thin and 
irregular panicle of white and green flowers, remarkable for their long and 
singular fringe. It is a native of Rio Janeiro, and was also found growing 
on dry sand banks, beneath the shade of some low shrubs, about ten miles 
west from Pernambuco, in November, 1837. 

Those who are familiar with the generally cultivated plant Monacanthus 
viridus, may be told that in appearance the latter resembles the former. 

SOPHRONITIS GRANDIFLORA. Large flowered Sophronitis *. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDEJS. CLASS OYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

A diminutive species, but beautiful, and bearing very large orange- 
coloured flowers. The pseudo bulbs arc rather long and small, bearing a 
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solitary short oral leaf, from the base of which is produced a single flower on 
a short foot stalk. The living plant was first introduced to this country by 
Mr. Gardiner, who found it in the Organ Mountains of Brazil, and sent it to 
this country in 1837. 

MAXILLARIA TENUIFOLIA. Slender-leaved MaxiUaria . f Bot. Reg* 

MAT. ORD. ORCHIDACEiE § VANDEJS. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

A singular, but not very heautiful plant The pseudo bulbs are produced 
in succession one above another, being connected by a long leafy rhizoma. 
The flowers are spotted with scarlet, on a red and yellow ground. The spe¬ 
cies is a native of Mexico, found in the vicinity of Vera Cruz, by Theodore 
Hartweg, employed as a collector, by the Horticultural Society of London. 
It is said the researches and discoveries of this gentleman, during his mission 
to Mexico, “ would have already produced most important additions to our 
gardens, had not his collections been unfortunately detained at Tampico, In 
consequence of the French blockade in that port.” It is easily and sucoess- 
folly cultivated when tied to pieces of wood, being placed upon suitable sbil, 
when the roots descend and secure themselves; or the piece of wood to 
which the plant is tied may be suspended te the roof of the stove, and fre¬ 
quently watered. 

EPIDENDRUM VARIEGATUM. Variegated Epidendrum . | Bet.Reg. 

MAT. ORD. ORCHIDACE.S § EPIDE NDRE.K. CLASS GYNANDRIA MSNAMDRIA. 

This is a pretty species, with small variegated flowers, remarkable for Its 
fragrance, resembling that of the Lily of the Valley. It is a native of Brazil, 
and has been many years cultivated in the collections of this country. This 
is the Epidendrum Coriaceum of the Botanical Magazine. 

PHALOCALLIS PLUMBEA. Lead-coloured PhalocaUie . [Bot. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. IRIDACE.JC. CLASS TRIANDRIA MONOGTNIA. 

CypeUia Plumbea, of Lindley , Bot. Reg. 

We can perhaps best convey an idea of this plant, by saying it resemble* 
Marica Northiana, and the other species of the genus S&biana and Caerulea. 
The stem and foliage is upright; the former is unusually erect; it is Also 
leafy, and is terminated by a solitary flower, of a light pale purple colour, 
with numerous spots. It is a native of Mexico, and has been raised from 
seeds imported from that country. It has also been received from Mr. Otto, 
of Berlin, by Mr. Anderson, of the Chelsea Botanic Garden. The plant 
from which the drawing was taken, flowered in the collection of Mr. Herbert, 
of Spofforth. 

Dr. Hooker says “This opportunity may be taken to record a remarkable 
new genus, of which a live specimen in flower has been sent to Spofforth, by 
Messrs. Loddige, imported, as is stated, from Valparaiso, being the first 
Cyrtanthiform plant found elsewhere than in Sooth Africa. 

Plants not figured in the Bot. Reg. 


OBRONIA RECURVA. 

A curious little plant, a native of Bombay, introduced from thence by 
Messrs. Loddige, and bears its densely imbricated green flowers on a short 
pendulous raceme. 

OBRONIA WRIGHTIANA. 

A native of Madras, and much like the preceding. 

MEGACLINIUM OXYPTERUM. 

An orchideous plaut; a native of Sierra Leone, introduced from thence by 
Messrs. Loddige. 
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PLUROTHALLIS BICARINATA. 

An orchideoas plant, imported from Brazil by Messiv. Loddige. The 
flowers are of a greenish yellow, and the leaves fivo or six inches in length. 

SCHOMBURKIA MaRGINATA. 

“ This most beautiful orchidaceous plant, of which there is a figure in the 
Sertum Orchidaceum, t. 13, and of which so many plants were brought to 
England in 1834, by Mr. Lance, has at length flowered in the country with 
Thos. Brocklehurst, Esq., of the Fence, near Macclesfield, who recently im- 
ported it from Surinam. ,, 

EPIDENDRUM HORMIDIUM. 

A plant of but little beauty, imported from Mexico by George Barker, Esq. 
of Birmingham. Dr. Liudley says be once thought the genus Epidendrum, 
very natural, but he now finds the species become so numerous and varied, 
as te suggest the idea of breaking it up. 

BRA8AVOLA GRANDIFLORA. 

“ Flowers of this, which is much the finest species of the Brasavola yet 
known, have been lately received from Honduras, by the Honourable W. F. 
Strangways. The limb of the labellum, which is white, is considerably 
larger than half a crown, and the sepals and petals are nearly three inches 
long. Those who have commercial relations with Brazil, should make a 
point of obtaining this beautiful plant from their correspondents. It resem¬ 
bles a gigantic specimen of B. awaosa. 1 ' 

PONERA GRAMINIFOL1A. 

Is a plant of but little beauty, and is remarkable for its soabrous stems, 
so conspicuous in the elegant Arpophyllum spicatum , both being from the 
same country. 

ARPOPHYLLUM SPICATUM. 

u One of the most graceful and beautiful of the Mexican Orchidaceat, it 
has recently reached England in a living state. The stem is slender, and a 
foot or a foot and a half high, with the sheaths as rough as shag-green 
leather.” The flowers are in a dense spike, of a pale pink or purple. It is 
very rare, even in Mexico; and that it has only been seen at Sallepect, and 
that neighbourhood, growing upon trees. It is nearly allied to Epidendrum. 


MISCELLANIES. 


The Little English Flora , or a Botanical and popular account of all our Field 
flowers , with Engravings on Steel oj every description. By G W. 

Francis, Author of the Analysis of British Ferns. 

Three years ago, we were informed by Mr. Francis, of his intention to 
publish a Work on British plants, and the small pocket volume, of 174 pages, 
now before us, is the result. In the preface we are told that, the object of 
the Author in preparing this little volume, “ is, first to invite the young to 
an examination of the flowers of the field,” by poiuliog out the beauties they 
are every where to meet with, that thus additional charms may be added to 
their rambles over the meads and commons; secondly, to induce a love for 
the science itself, by shewing that it is easy of acquirement,and that it yields 
instruction and delight, not merely in our after progress, but even from our 
first commencement of its study”;—and, he adds, “ these important pur¬ 
poses I have endeavoured to accomplish, by giving a plain, scientific, and 
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popular description of all our common wild plants, accompanying these with 
accurate steel engravings of every species, and introducing such anecdotes, 
remarks, and extracts, as the various subjects have suggested : thus striving 
to win rather than demand the attention, and to present ♦hese little favour¬ 
ites in the alluring garb with which nature has herself invested them, rather 
than in the mysterious and repulsive habit in which they are too often de¬ 
scribed, and to smooth as much as possible the study of Botany. The work 
ia introduced by an account of the Linneen system, and the rules for collect- 
ing, drying, and naming plants in general, accompanied with a full glossary 
of ail the terms employed, and terminates with three indexes, and an appen¬ 
dix of the more difficult tribes of dowering plants, and of all the cryptogamic 
orders.*’ 

Mr. Francis is well and advantageously known to the public, as the author 
of an Analysis of British Ferns , a small but invaluable work, and one which 
every cryptogamic botanist ought to possess. The Little English Flora is 
cast from a similar model, and is a pretty little book; but, in point of real 
usefulness, it will bear no comparison with the work before alluded to. The 
engravings arc too small to afford much assistance in identifying the species. 
This will be readily understood, when it is knewn that there are twenty en¬ 
graving on each page, the size of w hich is only Bix inches by three. The 
engravings or plates are uncoloured, and represent two or three of the com¬ 
moner species of each genera only. By this arrangement, the volume is 
small, and, we have no doubt, cheap. On this ground it can be recom¬ 
mended ; and, while we regard it as by no means equal to a contemporary 
work on British plants, we mean the Florigraphia Brilannica , in course of 
publication by R. Groombridge, 6, Pancer-alley, London, which contains 
large and accurately described coloured plates, of all the plants which are 
indigenous to Great Britain and Ireland, the Little English Flora will, 
nevertheless, be found of great assistance, more especially on account of 
the popular and pleasing style in which it is got up. As a specimen of this 
part of the book, we quote the following ou the daisy :—“ We might call 
this ‘ bonnie gem* by a thousand sweet names, and link it to every thing 
ebatming and innocent, for it is “ the Child’s own flower, the emblem of 
infancy itself.'’ The poets abound with the most elegant thoughts on this 
little favourite. You of course, have read Burn’s beautiful poem on “The 
Daisy turned up by the plough,” and the two no less beautiful poems of 
Wordsworth, and the charming lines of Montgomery, and those by Dr. 
Leyden, and those by the Rev. W. Fletcher. But it is notits simple beauty 
and innocence which attracts our attention, it is one of the flowers which 
belongs to Flora's clock, it opens at sunrise and closes at sunset; and this 
carious property was known to belong to the daisy very, very long ago, and 
is the origin of its name. Chaucer calls it “ the eie of the daie, and Ben 
Johnson calls it “day’s eye,” and Spencer says, “ the little daizie that at 
evening closes.’’ But I linger too long over this little darling ; I confess I 
love it. The following is, however, too beautiful to be omitted .— 

“Not worlds on worlds in phalanx deep 
Need we to prove a God is here, 

The daisy, fresh from Winter’s sleep, 

Tells of His hand in lines as clear. 

Fot who but He who arched the skies, 

And pours the day-springs living flood, 

Wondrous alike in all be tries, 

Could raise the daisy’s purple bud.’’— Mason Good . 

Sir, — I have been induced to trouble you on account of some difficulties 
presenting themselves in reading the article, page 218, vol. 1, of your Ma¬ 
gazine, from the able pen of au “ Admirer of Flowers,’’ in reconciling it with 
some statements at page 116, vol. 5, of the Saturday Magazine^ where it is 
asserted that “ animals are constantly consuming oxygen and evolving 
carbon; and at page 252, vol. 9, of the same work, where we find the.follow¬ 
ing passage:—“ Vegetation round the metropolis is abundant and luxuriant 
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in a very high degree, and this has been stated to arise from the immense 
quantities of carbon given out into the atmosphere by the burning of cosl 
in London, as well as from the breath sent out from the lungs of the inhabi¬ 
tants,” and it is stated in a note that “ Allen and Pepys found by experi¬ 
ment, that the quantity of carbonic acid gas emitted from the lungs of a 
healthy person in twenty-hour hours, is about 40,000 cubic inches,” whereas 
your Correspondent asserts that animals retain oxygen, but “return nitrogen,” 
or exotic gas. 

Not with a view of condemning your Correspondent, but not being myself 
unacquainted with chemistry, and, therefore, unable to decide which of those 
statements are wrong, I beg leave to submit it to the consideration of your 
scientific correspondents for discussion. 

These observations may appear singular so long after the publication of 
the artioles alluded to, but I had not observed the difference of the statements 
till a few days ago, not having had cause to examine the subject. 

Your s respectfully, 

February 1,1838. RUSTICUS. 

[We have given insertion to the above remarks, first, because the subject is 
one of vast extent and increasing inquiry, and is intimately connected 
with Gardening and Horticulture; and, secondly, because chemistry is 
applicable, and, when applied in conjunction with animal and vegetable 
physiology, it is productive of effects unsurpassed in interest and im¬ 
portance to man, by the consideration of any question whatever, to 
which his attention has yet been called. We shall, therefore, feel glad 
if an “ Admirer of Flowers,” who is so conversant with this most inte¬ 
resting department of the science, will again resume the subject, and 
notice the queries of “ Rusticus.'’]— Ed. 


On a recent visit to London, we called at tbe Horticultural Society's 
Garden, and were not less surprised than delighted, when shown the founda¬ 
tion part of which was then completed, being the commencement of an 
erection, which will do credit to that wealthy and Honourable Society. In 
the February number of the Botanical Register , Dr. Lindley thus speaks of 
It, u all who are interested in the cultivation of exotic plants, will be glad to 
learn tbe Horticultural Society of London, are about to erect a most extensive 
Conservatory in their Garden at Chiswick. The range will be nearly 500 
feet long, rnnning east and west, with a front both to tbe north and south. 
The roof will be constructed entirely of iron, glazed with patent sheet glass, 
and will have the form of a gothic arch. Tbe west wing rather more than 
180 feet long, and 27 feet high, has been contracted for by Messrs. D. and 
£. Bailey, of Holbora, and will probably be completed by the middle of 
May. The whole range, when executed, will be one of the roost extensive in 
the world.” The Doctor proceeds to observe, “ It is now to be expected that 
greenhouse and stove plants, especially the former, will become a great object 
of attention with the Society ; the effect of which, will doubtless be, to im¬ 
prove the ornamental character of tender plants, in the same degree as that 
of hardy collections.” 

We quite agree with the Doctor, when he says that few persons are at all 
aware how many objects are within their reach, the beauty of which is far 
beyond anything now in our gardens, and that only require space to grow 
them. The following account of the Pisonai, which it is to be hoped, will be 
one of the first novelties established in the Society’s new Conservatory, will 
serve to illustrate this assertion. 

u The Pisonai Tree "—This is one of the most magnificent trees, both in 
foliage and flower, perhaps that exists," it “ attains such a size as 1 nevsr 
witnessed in (he largest of European forest trees . 0 
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Of Chit noble plant, specimens are known to exist five fathoms in circum. 
ference, and nearly seventy feet high ; the foliage of a deep-green, is thick 
and spreading; the leaf in shape something like the Cinchona; it dowers 
in December, and is then one mass of Carnation colour. 

When Dr. Lindley slates that the contract alluded to above, will be com* 
pie ted by the middle of May, we fear such a statement places the reputation 
of his practical experience of this kind, in hothouse building, in jeopardy, 
Messrs. D. and E. Bailey were the contractors for the magnificent Conserva¬ 
tory erected for the late Mrs. Beaumont, at Bretlon Hall, in Yorkshire; and 
there, as well as during the formation of the Sheffield Garden, we have had 
such experience as lead us to be very sceptical, when told that an extensive 
contract like that entered into by D. and E. Bailey, will be completed in an 
unreasonably short time. 


We have much pleasure in drawing attention to the extensive, excel¬ 
lent, and well-arranged catalogues of Dahlias, advertised in the present 
month; and ire would here take an opportunity of staling, that the Floricul - 
turn l Magazine presents a valuable medium for advertisements, where the 
object of the advertiser is to do business with customers whose payments are 
made in cash instead of goods. 


In the miscellaneous department of the Botanical Register , is an interesting 
account of a plant called “ Pita de Guataca.’’ It is found wild, aud growing 
in great abundance, in the vicinity of the Village Guataca, in the province of 
Carthaginia. The leaves attain the length of form nine to twelve feet, and are 
three to four inches in thickness. J» 1831, it was introduced into Jamaica, 
for the purpose of cultivating it in the waste and sandy savannahs of that 
island. The fibrous properties of this plant is likely to bring it into notice; it is 
preferred to common hemp, on account of its superiority iu lightness, strength, 
and durability, especially when exposed to moisture. It is found that three 
tons of Pita will make as much cordage, sail, or other cloth, as fifteen tons of 
undressed hemp. In 1834, the amount of Hussiau hemp and flax imported 
into England, was, 25,000 tons; by substituting Pita, 74,000 acres of the un¬ 
productive wastes of the West India Colonies would be put under lucrative 
culture. Pita is found to possess another important advantage, in being in 
equal bulk, one sixth lighter than hemp. Hence it is stated, that taking the 
standing and running rigging of a man-of-war, made of hemp, at 12 tons, 
by substituting pita, the top weight would be reduced two tons. Dr. Hamilton 
supposes this plaut to belong to a genus between Guzmannia and Pourrettia. 
He alsospeaks of another species of Pita, thought to be a species of Agava, 
or Aloe, but yielding a coarser, browner fibre. 


In the above department of the Bo'anical Register , is also given an exceed¬ 
ingly interesting and highly important notice, the substance of which we can 
only give. Mr. Payen, the celebrated French chemist, has proved satisfac¬ 
torily, that Potatoes is not only uninjured, but in some respects improved, by 
being submitted to severe frost. By chemical experiment, he found Potatoes 
contained the same quantity of starch when frozen as when sound, and that 
the latter is the only nutritious part of the tuber; and he proceeds to say 
that “ they ought to preserve, after being thawed, all their elimentary quali¬ 
ties, if they are quickly dried after having been properly prepared. M. D* 
Orbigny states, that in Peru, this mode of preserving Potatoes for food, is 
commonly employed. The Peruvians cause their tubers to be frozen on their 
mountains, and then bring them down into their vallics, where the heat rapidly 
dies them; and in this state of dissection, they preserve their nutritive pro* 
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parties for an indefinite time." It does not only, therefore appear, that Po¬ 
tatoes, when frozen, maybe advantageously employed for food, if rapidly 
dried; but a far more important advantage results from this, that by killing 
Potatoes by frost, and rapidly drying them ; the superabundance of one year 
may be made to supply the deficiency of future years. 


In the Gardener’s Magazine for February, is an interesting description 
of the Rock Garden, of Thomas Millie, Esq , in St. Clare Town, near 
KirkaJdy, Fifeshire. Adjoining this rock and pleasure ground, is a large piece 
of water, where is now kept a collection of water fowls; among these may be 
mentioned a large grey Gull, the first, and for a time, the only inhabitant of 
the rocks aud water here. It would appear, that the possession of this bird 
suggested the idea of making other additions. “The following is the history 
of the Gull.—He had long been suspected, and it was at length discovered, 
that he was the occasion of serious injury to the ponds; it was, therefore, re¬ 
solved to send him to a Gentleman in Clapham Rise, whose young family 
were of such an age, os to fully appreciate such a present. A large hamper 
was procured, and a stock of haddocks for the voyage, with a congratulatory 
letter, were all committed to the charge of a seaman, belonging to one of the 
London smacks. Jack was carefully instructed to attend conscientiously to 
the Gull, ** and was instructed when he should arrive at the Wharf, to call a 
vehicle, aud like another ch&rged’affoirs, drive alongside the Mansion, and 
deliver his despatches, and present in true diplomatic style.” To these in¬ 
structions the honest tar listened with attention, and having quaffed a'glass of 
grog, took leave with the following characteristic salutation: “ Shiver my timbers 
if I don’t do my duty !’’ The voyage proved tedious, almost beyond prece¬ 
dent; and, after the vessel had reached Flamborough Head, she was driven 
back four times into the Frith of Forth. Many of our brave seamen, al¬ 
though when unappalled at the raging element, are superstitions to a proverb; 
and the last] time they cast anchor in Burntisland Roads, flocks of white and 
grey Gulls floated high, and the Sea-Mews screamed arouud. A cockney 
messmate, with ominous-look, casting his eye aloft, and then fixing it on the 
hamper, where stood the imprisoned Gall, accosted Jack in these terms:— 
“These have been the most heaviest gales we’ve been out in as ever I seed. It 
was a perfect hurricane last night, fit to blow the teeth out of a fellow's head. 
Now, Jack, Iv’e just been thinking a* how that there hanimal you have got 
here is the cause of it all; hang it, I’d let go the tow line and set him adrift. I 
would; no use talking, you know, Jack.” No sooner said than done,and the 
Gull took the water. The honoured tar. however, on reaching London, pro¬ 
ceeded to Clapham Rise, and delivered his letter, while his blunt story greatly 
tickled the Gentleman and his family.’’ 


The recent and unprecedented gale, which occasioned such destruction and 
devastation throughout the country and the western coast of Great Britain, 
has, in the Sheffield Garden, been productive of much more injurious effects 
on hardy evergreens than was the case during the severe frosts of 1837-8. 
The rapid rate at which the wind travelled during the violence of the gale, 
brought with it from the surface of the Atlantic Ocean, so large a quantity 
of saline particles as, in Some instances, to render tho windows of dwelling 
houses in exposed situations almost opaque. It was also perceptible on the 
twigs and branches of deciduous trees, and on evergreens. In the less shel¬ 
tered parts of this garden, and in the surrounding neighbourhood, the latter 
have been nearly denuded, or the foliage so injured and torn, as to render 
its entire removal indispensible to the healthy and ornamental appearance 
of the plants. 


Insects Injurious to the Apple —The most destructive of all insect 
enemies to the apple is the American blight Eriosoma Lanigera or Aphis 
Lanigera. This insect is said to have been imported upon apple trees brought 
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from America, and to have first made its appearance in & nursery in Sloane- 
street, in 1787, but Salisbury asserts, upon what he supposes to be good 
authority,that it was introduced by the refugees from France, in the reigu of 
Louis XiV,and first made its appearance at Haddiugtou, where some of these 
people settled. It has now extended itself into every part of Great Britain, 
and few gardens or orchards are without it. The late Sir Joseph Banks 
studied the origin and history of this insect, and came to the conclusion that 
its extirpation was to be effected by the application of spirits of tar laid over 
the parts affected. This remedy, if early begun and persevered in, will, no 
doubt, eradicate it in time, or, at least, greatly lessen its effects; but the most 
effectual of all remedies is to obtain, if possible, trees completely clear of it 
in planting a new fruit garden or orchard, which, by the bye, is no very easy 
matter, as most nursery stocks are more or less infected with it. For this pur- 
pose the trees should be selected during summer, when the disease is most 
conspicuous. This precaution, with a watchful eye kept upon the trees ever 
after, is the most effectual remedy. In gardens where it already exists, the 
next most rational plan of operation is pruning away daring winter all in¬ 
fected shoots and branches, and even taking up the trees and performing the 
same operation on the roots where it also abounds, removing decayed bark and 
the blisters or pretuberances which it occasions with a sharp knife, washing 
the parts affected with the strongest ardent spirits possible, and keeping up a 
perpetual war against those that appear daring summer by brushing (hem with 
a hard brush of a long narrow form, capable of being applied between the 
branches, and into every cleft and corner, where they chiefly take shelter. 
This insect is also sometimes attacked by covering the trees during winter 
with a thick lime-wash or more simply with a strong clay-wash, made so thick 
that when dry it will form a coating or plaster over every part of the tree. 
Both these plans, at first sight, appear reasonable, because the insects sup*, 
posed to be under them would become suffocated for want of air ; but the 
misfortune is, that they are uot iu a state of existence during winter, but only 
their eggs, and thus, instead of being destroyed either by the lime or clay 
covering they are really protected by them till the warmth of spring brings 
them into existence, at which period also these coverings are removed by the 
action of the vernal showers, and the young aphides thus liberated, commence 
their attacks upon the trees .—The Orchard by Mr, M ‘Intosh. 


The origin or causes of variegation are involved in the like obscurity as the 
oanses of the greater number of distempers : we know of no particular cause 
or means that will invariably produce variegations; yet we know of causes, 
that occasionally produce or rather contribute to produce it The wounding 
or injuring of plants in any way, may induce variegation, as is manifest from 
the twigs or branches that becomes variegated, being in most instances bruised, 
broken, or otherwise injured, prior to that change. 

Variegation, as every person well knows, differs greatly in different species; 
the foliage of some being striped, while that of others is mottled or blotched; 
bat this difference evidently arises from a difference in the plants, and not 
in the distemper which affects them; for upon examination, the leaves of the 
former, we shall find to be composed of longitudinal fibres, like those of 
the yncca and iris, while the leaves of the latter arc composed of reticulated 
fibres, like those of the variegated sycamore and elder. 

It is rare that the seeds of variegated plants produce others that are varie¬ 
gated ; yet instances have been known of their seeds producing such for several 
years in succession. Miller, in treating of the variegated sycamore, gives us 
to understand that variegated plants may be obtained from its seeds, without 
fail; bat this is not the case, and though it cannot be denied that its seeds 
oftentimes produce such, yet there is no reason to believe that it differs from 
other species in this particular. The fact is, variegated plants may at one 
time be obtained from the seeds of such a? are variegated, and not at another; 
and the insertion of variegated scions or buds may impart variegation at one 
time and not at another; because nlants, though variegated, are not all times 
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the seat of that disease which causes variegation, and it is only when they are 
in a state of active disease that the affection is propagated, either by semioal 
increase or inoculation. 

There is certainly no reason whatever to believe, that variegated plants a;e 
diseased, when the variegation is no longer propagated by their proximity untc 
other plants,—by the insertion of their buds, nor by their renewal from seeds. 
But a more satisfactory proof of the majority of such plants, free from disease, 
we cannot possibly hate, than that of the health they commonly enjoy. 
Health and disease never can associateevery disease is prejudicial to health, 
and mortal in its tendency, and would prove mortal in effect, were it not 
counteracted by the inherent energies of life. A disease seldom remains in 
the same state, but either increases and kills, terminates in another distemper, 
or produces some action or motion in the body, by which it is cured.—CatmtJ 
botany . 

All suffering doth destroy or is destroyed, 

Even by the sufferer. 


The first hybrid amongst our liliaceous plants that appeared in onr gar¬ 
dens, was the mule between Hippeastrum vittatum and reginum, which was 
circulated under the name of Amaryllis Johnsoni, having been raised by a 
nurseryman, named Johnson. It was, perhaps, au accidental production, for 
it was offered to the public with an incorrect statement that it had been raised 
by impregnating H. vittatum with the polen of Sprekelia formosissima He 
might, however, have made various trials, and have been deceived ns to which 
of them had been successful. That statement has been since disproved by 
the failure of every attempt to fecundate any species of Hippeastrum. by the 
pollen of Sprekelia, of which the separate generic character is thereby con¬ 
firmed, and also by the facility with which plants exactly similar have been 
raised between H. vittatum and regium. The next hybrid of that order, that 
flowered amongst us, was the Crinnm Goweni, which was raised from seed of 
C. capense,impregnated with the pollen of C. Zanlanicum, in the greenhouse 
of the Karl of Carnarvon, atHighclere, in 1813, by R. G. Gowen, Esq., and 
blossomed in my possession at Spoffortb ; and soon after the mules, between 
C. capense and Canaliculatum, which had been first raised by me at Mitcham, 
about the same time, came into flower with other crosses at Spofforth. All 
the hybrid Crinums raised between Capense and tropical species, which are 
now very numerous, are hardy enough to stand out of doors against the front 
wall of a stove, where, if a mat is thrown over them in sharp frosts they pre¬ 
serve much of their leaves through the winter, and from May to November, 
continue throwing up a succession of flower-stems, in great perfection. C. 
scabra capense bears the most beautiful flower; C. pedunculate-capense is of 
the largest stature. The only other hybrids of much note in our gardens at 
that period, were, to the best of my recollection, as follows:—The Rhododen¬ 
dron Azalioides, obtained by the accidental impregnation of on azalea, by 
Rhododendron Ponticura, in the nursery of Mr. Thompson, at Mile-end; 
the Rhododendron glacum hybridum, figured in the Botanical Register, and 
azalea enneandra figured in the Botanical Magazine, which had both been 
raised by me at Mitcham, aud removed to Spofforth. Since that time we 
have bad the Rhodeudrou fragraus, of Mr. Chandler, and a very great 
number of similar crosses from American whits azaleas, by Rhodendron poo* 
tic urn, at Highclere. I am not aware at wbat period the beautiful mole 
pink, which is common in our gardens, made its first appearance, nor through 
whom, or in what manuer it was obtained, but was probably the produce of 
an accidental intermixture of a florist’s pink with a crimson Sweet-William. 
Mr. Sweet gives no date to the hybrid pinks. Several most beautiful mole 
Gladioli and Ericas, which had been raised at Mitcham between the years 
1808 and 1814, and removed from thence to Spoffortb, had also flowered 
there, but had oot been made known to the public till the year 1819, when 
an engraving of Crinutn Goweni was published iu the Horticultural trans¬ 
actions, and a figure of two or three crosses of Gladioli appeared soon after 
in the same woik.— Herbert. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

REMARKS ON ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE CHEMISTRY. 

BY AN ADMIRER OF FLOWERS* 

Ill compliance with a request in the last number of the Fl&H- 
cultural Magazine, (page 236), I feel a pleasure in resuming my 
pen to explain the statements (alluded to by “ Rusdcus”) which 
were made by me two years ago, at page 218, vol. 1.—It may be 
well, perhaps, just to observe in the outset, that as I do not pos¬ 
sess copies of those numbers of the Saturday Magazine , from 
which “ Rusdcus” quotes, I am unable to refer to the articles with 
which he experiences a difficulty in reconciling my observations; 
and must, therefore, confine myself to a defence of the assertions 
to which “ Rusdcus” alludes. 

On reference to the article in question, (page 218, vol. 1), I 
find I used the following words :—“ In breathing atmospheric air,man 
asidall other animals, retain the oxygen, which enters into die blood, 
and return the nitrogen.” Now, in making this assertion, I do 
not say that man exhales nothing but nitrogen; that would be 
decidedly wrong: for it is a well-ascertained fact, that a consider¬ 
able portion of the gaseous matter evolved from the lungs of 
animals is carbonic acid; nay, this may be demonstrated by the 
following very simple experiment:—Let a little lime water (which 
is a perfectly transparent fluid) be taken, and breathed in by 
means of a quill;—the lime water will instantly become turbid;— 
presently white flakes will be seen floating about like the fleecy 
clouds in a summer sky ;—aud, when these have fallen to the 
bottom of the vessel, they will be found on examination to be 
VOL. XII. 2 I 
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carbonate of lime. Here the carbonic acid evolved from the 
lungs, enters into combination with the lime of the water, and 
carbonate of lime is produced. This, then, indubitably proves 
that animals " evolve carbon ;” but, at the same time, it does not 
appear to me in the least to invalidate my statement, that they 
" return the nitrogen” of the air also. It must be recollected 
that, in the communication alluded to by " Rusticus,” I was not 
pretending to give a minute analysis of what animals exhale, but was 
simply wishing to show that the animal creation appropriate to 
their use only one of the constituents of the air, (viz., its oxygen), 
and that when that constituent has been withdrawn, the vegetable 
world is the instrument wisely appointed by our Creator, for ren¬ 
dering the air again fit for use. This being my sole object, and 
recollecting that I was writing for a Floricultural, not a Chemical 
publication, I was afraid of entering too deeply into chemical 
xninutise, lest the very prolixity of my communication might 
render it dry and uninteresting to the generality of its readers. 

In corroboration of my assertion, that animals "return the 
nitrogen” of the air, it may be well, perhaps, to quote one or two 
chemists of acknowledged reputation on the subject. Parke, for 
instance, in his Chemical Catechism , page 62, says, "The 
greatest part of the nitrogen of the air is thrown out of the lungs 
at every respiration.” Professor Brande, again, in his Manual of 
Chemistry, says, at page 243, vol. 1, " Carbonic acid is expired 
along with the unaltered nitrogen." Similar passages to these 
might be selected from the writings of Turner, Davy, Faraday, and 
other eminent chemists, but these two may suffice. But setting 
aside for a moment all authority on the subject, I think 1 can 
prove to " Rusticus,” in a very few words, the truth of the propo¬ 
sition, that, besides carbon, animals " return the nitrogen” of the 
air. 

lstly. Carbonic acid (the gas mentioned by the writer in the 
Saturday Magazine) is much heavier than atmospheric air; so 
much heavier, indeed, is it, that although a colourless and in¬ 
visible gas, it may be poured from one vessel to another like water, 
without escaping into the atmosphere.* If, therefore, the gas 

* As carbonic acid gas may be very easily prepared by the action of mu¬ 
riatic acid, diluted witb two or three times its weight of water, on fragments 
of marble or chalk, any person may with but little trouble satisfy himself of 
the correctness of the above remarks. As soon as the acid comes in contact 
with the marble or chalk, an effervescence takes place, and the gaa may be 
collected in a bladder or other vessel 
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which we return from our lungs be entirely, or even chiefly, car¬ 
bonic acid, as soon as it escapes from the mouth and nostrils it 
ought to dneend, whereas hourly experience teaches us, that ex* 
haled air always rises above our heads; and in our churches and 
theatres, when very crowded, the lights in the galleries may be seen 
to burn dimly long before those in the other parts of the building, 
clearly showing that the impure air occupies the highest instead 
of the lowest situations.—A host of other facts might here be ad¬ 
duced, to point out the difference between exhaled air and genuine 
carbonic acid gas; but as this is by no means a floriculture] sub¬ 
ject, I pass them over. 

2ndly. If the nitrogen be not returned from the lungs, perhaps 
the writer in the Saturday Magazine can inform us what becomes 
ofitP Chemists and physiologists from the year 1773, (when 
nitrogen was first found to exist in the air) down to the present 
time, have been unable to discover any office performed by it in 
the animal economy ; and have, therefore, concluded that it is 
returned at every exhalation. It is, however, quite certain that it 
cannot enter into the composition of carbonic acid in the lungs, as 
carbonic acid contains no nitrogen at all, but is a compound of 
oxygen and carbon; and is formed by a portion of the oxygen 
which we inhale, uniting with the carbon or refuse of the blood. 
In this, as in all the operations of nature, we are enabled to trace 
somewhat of the wisdom of the Great Author of Nature ; for were 
it not for this process, the blood would have no means of being 
freed from the noxious particles that accumulate therein during its 
circulation over the body : as it is, however, this refuse becomes 
combined with a portion of the oxygen which we inhale, and, in 
the form of carbonic acid gas is then discharged, together with the 
unaltered nitrogen, from the lungs. 

Having now quoted high chemical authority in favour of the 
statements to which “ Rusticns" has alluded, as well as given my 
own reasons for still believing them to be correct, I may perhaps 
be allowed to remark that I, by no means, concur in the opinion 
of the writer in the Saturday Magazine , (quoted by “ Rusticns,” 
at page 236), that the luxuriant state of vegetation in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the metropolis, arises " from the immense quantity 
of carbon given out into the atmosphere by the burning of coal in 
Londonjas well as from the breath sentoutfrora theluDgs of theinha* 
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bitants;” for the air in the vicinity of the Metropolis is found tocontain 
but very little more carbonic acid than in most other situations. In¬ 
deed, we cannot expect to find any essential difference in the consti¬ 
tution of the atmosphere in any situation, as the action of the winds 
must soon dissipate any local accumulations, either of carbonic 
acid or any other gas. Sir H. Davy remarks on this subject,that 
“ the different parts of the atmosphere are constantly mixed to¬ 
gether by winds, which, when they are strong, move at the rate of 
from sixty to one hundred miles in an hour. In our winter, the 
south-west gales convey air which has been purified by the vast 
forests and savannahs of South America, and which, passing over 
the ocean, arrives in an uncontaminated state. The storms and . 
tempests which often occur at the beginning, and towards the 
middle of our winter, and which generally blow from the same 
quarter of the globe, have a salutary influence. By constant agi¬ 
tation and motion, the equilibrium of the constituent parts of die 
atmosphere is preserved; it is fitted for the purposes of life; and 
those events which the superstitious formerly referred to the wrath 
of Heaven, or the agency of evil spirits, and m which they saw 
only disorder and confusion, are demonstrated by science, to be 
ministrations of Divine intelligence, and connected with the order 
and harmony of our system.”* 

Feeling that I have now trespassed to an unwarrantable extent 
on the pages of the Floricultural Magazine , I must conclude, by 
assuring “ Rusticus,” and the readers of the Magazine generally, 
that I shall at all times feel great pleasure in answering, to the best 
of my ability, any queries that may suggest themselves in the perusal 
of my communications. 

An Asmirkh of Flowsbs. 

Wolverhampton, March 13&, 1839. 


ON THE CYCLAMEN. 

BY BELERIUM. 

The Cyclamen Hederaefolium is indigenous. The europeum is 
from Austria, and was in cultivation in this country, in 1596; the 
coum and vernum are from the south of Europe, and were intro- 
* Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, page 313. 
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daced in 1731, in the southern counties : these species are hardy, 
and flower in the open air freely. 

The C. persicum is from the Island of Cyprus, requiring a 
warm greenhouse temperature to be grown to perfection; of this 
species there are two varieties, the one scentless, the other highly 
odoriferous. These are 1 consider iu early spring the greatest or¬ 
naments that Flora affords without forcing is resorted to; but, 
although they have been introduced upwards of 100 years, com¬ 
paratively few persons grow them, and fewer still to that perfection 
they are capable of attaining to. I have always had larger flowers 
upon the scentless than upon the fragrant sort; but I prefer and 
would recommend the latter, the colours being just alike in either. 

The rep&ndum deserves especial notice, both from its variety 
and comparatively recent introduction, and great beauty; its 
flowers are of a rosy red colour, produced plentifully, and continue 
in bloom a long time; it usually flowers in May. 

In accordance with the request of a subscriber in your last 
volume, I beg to detail the culture as desired, from the seed 
sowing, to its final deveJopement as a blooming plant. 

The C. europeum and other hardy sorts seed freely, and if kept 
in pots undisturbed every year, will produce young plants in 
abundance without trouble; which on the leaves dying off the 
second year, should be transplanted into a rich and light soil, and 
set in a shady place, protected from rain for a month, after which 
they should be occasionally watered, and housed through the 
ibttowing winter. The tubers will be about the size of marbles in 
three years, from seed; and may be expected to flower on the 
fourth or fifth season. I consider them in their prime from the 
seventh to the tenth years of their growth. 

The C. persicum and repandum are shy seeders in general; the 
former takes twelve months to ripen it. On its becoming black, it 
should be sown, say six or eight in a five-inch pan, in light and 
pretty good soil; and, if a little bottom beat is given, will quickly 
vegetate. On the dying away of the leaves, they should be kept 
diy until August, when they should be occasionally watered and 
carefully protected from cold during the winter. After the 
first year they should be annually potted, and treated as old plants 
—if successfully grown, they may be expected to flower the fourth 
year. The repandum has never seeded with me ; but from the 
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growth of some purchased plants, I conjecture that six years is not 
more than the usual growth to a flowering state. 

Some cultivators to propagate the Persicum, cut the tubers 
into pieces; this practice, however, unless the plant divides itself 
or produces oflsetts, cannot be too highly deprecated; for even if 
the species live, (and it is often otherwise,) they take years 
to recover the effects of the wound, and sometimes quite die 
off after a year or two's nursing. I have known many splendid 
plants destroyed in this way, and among them a tuber of six or 
seven inches diameter: this plant was thought the best in the 
west of this county. The only safe way is to wait for the develop¬ 
ment of the seed, if increase is desired. 

The whole of the species and varieties require one general 
treatment as to soil and water. After the flowering season of the 
spring flowering sorts, and the decay of the leaves of the autumnal 
ones, the water should be discontinued gradually; and on 
the decay of the leaves, the pots had better be placed in a 
shady place, on their sides, to prevent any water falling on them, 
as like bulbous plants they require a season of rest. I would 
suggest that the whole of the soil be shaken from their roots 
early in August, and planted in a rich loam soil, in which is a 
good portion of well decomposed dung, and a little fine sand. (I 
have not found peat to answer any good purpose, although some 
recommend it); they should be then put into the garden, and 
plunged until September, putting a little soot in the bottom and 
about the holes they are put in, to keep out intruders; they will 
require plenty of air and little water in November and December. 
In January they should be watered freely, be top dressed with rich 
soil, freely supplied with water, and kept close to the glass in a 
warm situation, airy rather than otherwise ; they will be in flower 
in February and March generally. The pots should be twice the 
diameter of the tubers. 

Some florists use liquid manure in February; but to those per¬ 
sons who wish a permanently healthy stock, 1 would advise a dis¬ 
continuance of it: as unless applied with judgment, it will, in most 
cases, prove injurious rather than beneficial. If used at all, it 
should be well diluted and fermented, and should not be kept 
many days, as it soon becomes acid, and this and its acridity » 
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often the cause of its failure ; it is, moreover, in a nicely kept 
house, a nuisance, which had better be dispensed with. 

For the information of purchasers, I would say that John 
Young, nurseryman, Taunton, has a good stock of most sorts in 
cultivation, and in his last list to me are quoted as below, viz., 
Hederaefolium, 9d. each; Ditto, albidum. Is. each; europeum, 
veraum and persicum, and repandum, 2s. 6d. each. Of course 
care should be taken to ensure a good sized tuber, as I have seen 
some of the repandums from the London Nurserymen, not much 
larger than peas, at 3s.6d. each. 

In conclusion, I cannot too highly recommend the genus Cy¬ 
clamen, to all those persons who are fond of fine flowers, and who 
are confined for room, or whose circumstances enable them 
to keep but a few plants, and those of easy culture. 

Cornwall. Belxrium. 

[The fall and ample detail given in the above paper for the cnltare and pro¬ 
pagation of this very beautiful and highly interesting genus, renders un¬ 
necessary any remarks of ours. We would, therefore, only observe, that 
there are very few genera indeed presenting so many inducements to the 
amateur and general cultivator. We should not be credited were we to 
state the number of flowers we have seen on a healthy vigorous bulb. 
To those unacquainted with the genus, we might describe the tubers as 
resembling in appearance a small Dutch turnip, very much compressed 
and flattened. It is remarkable in this genns, that when the flowers 
decay, the simple flower stalk folds itself np in a neat and .graceful eoil, 
surrounding the seed pod, turning backwards, and pressing close on the 
surface of the soil.—E d.] 


RESULTS OF SOME EXPERIMENTS IN THE USE OF NITRE, IN 
VARIOUS DEGREES OF STRENGTH, WHEN APPLIED IN SOLU- 
TION TO THE ROOTS OF PLANTS. 

BY JOHN M*EVOr. 

I have loug had an impression on my mind, that nitre might be 
turned to valuable account, in the pot culture of exotic plants ; 
but, for want of a criterion to go by, I have been fearful of doing 
more harm than good. T commenced cautiously this spring, and 
the following are the results :—One lot of hydrangeas I watered 
with a solution of two ounces to two quarts of salt water, which I 
applied in small doses every second day, the flowers were small, 
and of a pale pink, or almost white colour. A second lot I watered 
with a solution of two ounces to eight quarts of water; a third lot 
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with one ounce to six quarts ; a fourth lot with liquid from tiftr’s 
dung; and a fifth with plain water. The second lot were much 
better flowers than the first, both in leaves and flowers; the third 
and fourth were splendid flowers, the liquid manure gave the 
most luxuriant foliage, but the one ounce to six quarts gave the 
largest blossoms and most clear colour, the corymb of flowers was 
sixteen inches in diameter, and some single florets were two 
inches in diameter, and of a beautiful rose colour. We exhibited 
twelve of them at our Horticultural show in July, they were in 
No. 60 pots, and we had a prize for them. It was singular to scea 
collection of forty plants with so many appearances, and many a 
visitor asked why some looked so ill, while others looked so mag« 
nificent. 

A plant of jatropha panduraefolia, which last April was ntn* 
inches high, by shifting and watering with one ounce to six quarts, 
is now a splendidly branched plant, nearly four feet in height. 

Some young plants of Russellia juncea, which I watered with 
plain water, are about eighteen inches high, while one that I 
watered with one ounce to four quarts of water, is six feet high. 
A plant of Euphorbia jacquinaflora, which last spring was eighteen 
inches high, is now six feet three inches, with many stems, and 
splendidly in flower. Two plants of Genista rodophina, were this 
spring of equal height, one was watered with a solution of one 
ounce nitre to four quarts of water, is now three and a half feet in 
height, while the other which was watered with plain water, is 
barely eighteen inches high. By the same treatment Solanum 
Herbertia, was this spring a small plant, hut is now nearly five 
feet in bright, having bloomed the whole summer. Also, Grevillea 
Acanthifolia, which was this spring only twelve inches high, is 
now three and a half feet, and in a very healthy state. We have 
also a magnificent specimen of Ipomoea Horsfalli, in bloom; it 
is in a tub, trained round a trellis, which it completely covers with 
its luxuriant green foliage. This summer we had a plant of Cal- 
listemon floribundus, which was neglected in watering for some 
day8, and when it was discovered, the juices appeared to be quite 
exhausted, and by watering it, the whole of the leaves fell off after 
two days, and it was supposed to be dead: it however occurred to 
me to try the effect of nitre, this 1 did more from curiosity than 
faith in its virtues. I gave a small quantity every other day, unti 
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it began to exhibit appearance of life, which it did gradually, and 
it is now in a flourishing condition, having flowered beautifully 
this autumn; I could mention many more plants which I observed 
to be much invigorated by the application of nitre, in a state of 
solution; but, I fear I have already encroached too much on the 
pages of your Magazine. But it is, however, at your service to 
make any use of it you please. There certainly cannot be a more 
interesting subject, nor one which will give more infinite pleasure: 
for what can redound more to a gardener’s credit, than a luxuriant 
healthy collection of plants ? 1 shall feel a pleasure in sending 

you a paper on the culture of Mushrooms, if it should be thought 
to meet the wants of any of your numerous readers* 

John M'Evoy. 

[The culture of the Mushroom is by no means generally understood, although 
the process be one of the simplest of gardening operations; we shall, 
therefore, feel obliged to Mr. M‘Eroy for a description of the mode with 
which he is familiar.— Ed.] 


LIST OF HARDY PLANTS SUITABLE FOR A SMALL GARDEN. 

BY A POOR COTTAGER. 


Having a few moments to spare, I now send you a continuation 
of my Select List of Plants, the former part of which you inserted in 
your December number. 

Lychnis, Alpina, and Chalcedonica .—Of the first, there are two 
varieties, one red, and the other white, very pretty delicate flowers. 
As they are of dwarf habits, they should be planted at the edge of 
borders, to be seen with advantage. The latter is too well known 
to need any further remarks. 

Irises ,—These are altogether a lovely tribe of plants. The 
following are to be recommended:—Xiphium, squalens, pseud- 
acorus, cuprea, persica lutescens, cristata, and any others may be 
added, according as taste and fancy may dictate. 

Narcissus, such as poeticus, biflorus, Trewianus, or Bazelman 
Major, or Grand Monarque .—The roots should be taken up, if not 
annually, at least every two or three years, and separated, as they 
will then flower much finer, and increase more freely. This should 
be attended to in respect to bulbous roots iu general. 

Hgridia pavonia; a beautiful bulbous rooted plant; a small bed 
vol. hi. 2 K 
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of these, when in full bloom, make a very fine show. Like many 
others of the bulbous tribe, they increase by offsets, and also pro¬ 
duce abundance of seed, so that a good stock may be easily ob¬ 
tained. They may be purchased for about 4s. per dozen. 

Pinks and Carnations —are very desirable on account of their 
fragrance, as well as beauty. As they are now so extensively cul¬ 
tivated, they may be had of many of the Florists' establishments, 
at very low prices. When ouee obtained, they may be greatly in¬ 
creased by piping and layering; hut layering, I consider, the surest 
method. 

Tulips .—To those who are fond of cultivating a few Tulips 
(and I suppose most people are fond of flowers), 1 would recom¬ 
mend the following as being good flowers:—Drappeau, early; 
Bruid var. Haarlem, sweet, double yellow, double crimson, and 
Marriage de ma fille, with good border mixtures, selected from 
named flowers. 

Lathyrus grandifolius, and Mutabilis. —Two very showy varieties 
of everlasting pea. If trained against a smooth level wall, they 
look extremely well. 

(Enothera speciosa, missouriensis , and tarxijolia .—All fine 
and showy. The flowers of the speciosa are very splendid, large, 
and white, aud approaching to piuk on their decline. As the 
plants are loose and straggling, they look rather uncomely; to pre¬ 
vent which, let several steins or shoots (as many as may be thought 
proper), be cut out of each, and those left to be neatly tied to 
sticks. They may be abudantly increased by dividing the roots. 

Dahlias. —The varieties of these beauties of nature are so ex¬ 
tensive, and becoming daily more so, that to enumerate them 
all, would take too much time and room; and as Cottagers' gardens 
in genera], are too small to admit of many being cultivated, I shall 
leave the selection to the taste of the grower. 

Phloxes. —These are also numerous ; but the undermentioned 
few I can recommend as worthy of notice: Nivalis, subulata, tri¬ 
flora, maculata, suaveolens, acuminata, pyramidalis, odorata, Caro¬ 
lina, and procumbens ; propagated by parting the roots. 

I shall now fill up the present paper by noticing a few select 
annuals. 

Oillia. —Besides the blue and white varieties of G. capitate, 
there are also G. tricolor and achillifolia. They are all very fine 
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and hardy, so much so, that the self sown young plants will stand 
the utmost rigour of winter. 

Larkspurs .—In addition to the well known old varieties, there 
are a great many new German sorts, the seed of which is annually 
imported. Some Florists recommend the sowing of these in 
autumn, and to this opinion, I can myself subscribe. 

Flosadonis. —This is an old inhabitant of our gardens, but ought 
not to be despised on that account, as I know it is by some people: 
for it possesses a sufficient degree of beauty to recommend itself. 
I have found by experience that it does best when self sown. 

Media elegans. —Very showy and handsome. As this, when 
fall grown, is large and bushy, two or three plants are quite suffi¬ 
cient for a small garden ; it will sow itself very freely. 

Hawkweed. —Yellow, purple, silver, and red ; but the yellow, I 
think, preferable to either of the others. 

Venus looking-glass .—This is very profuse in floweriug, and a 
few patches are desirable for the garden, particularly if the blue 
and white are near each other, or even blended together. There 
is also a large blue variety, which I call major ; sows itself. 

Clarkia pul chi! la, —Red and white ; also C. elegans, red and 
rose. I believe there are several more sorts, but with which I am 
unacquainted. 

Candy tuft. —White, red and purple; also a fine new scarlet 
and purple. Of the white variety, there are several sorts ; if the 
seeds of the different sorts be mixed and sown together, either in 
rows or patches, they have a fine appearance; if sown too thick, 
(which is often the case), they should be transplanted at a proper 
distance, either singly or two or three together, as the flowers will 
then shew much finer. 

Lupines .—Large blue, small blue, yellow, straw, rose and white, 
to which 1 may add Lupinus elegans, L. Cruickshankia, and L. 
nanus, a new dwarf variety. 

7V» Week Stocks. —White purple, and scarlet, (as it is called), 
but I think it is more properly red, at least I never saw any that 
were scarlet; also an extensive assortment of fine German varieties 
of all colours. To flower strong and fine during the summer months, 
they should be sown on a moderate hot-bed, as early in the season 
aa convenient. Wheu transplanted, let a bed be prepared on pur¬ 
pose, of good rich soil, in size according to the number of plant* 
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intended ; to be planted at least ten inches asunder. To make a 
good show, let all the sorts be planted on one bed. 

Jfemophilla insignis .—This is a most desirable little annual, 
and all who are foiul of dowers, ought to have it. If sown 
on a bed by itself, or amongst others of different colours, and 
that come into bloom at the same time, it will make a most de¬ 
lightful appearance. 

Calandrina, grandiflora , speciosa, and discolor .—These are 
all fine and beautiful. To shew well, they should be sown in 
patches by themselves, each sort as near together as the space of 
ground will admit. If they are too thick, it is best to pull some 
up and cast them away; for in my opinion, there are many flowers 
spoiled in being suffered to remain where they are sown. 

As I And that neither the limits of my time, nor that of my paper, 
will allow me to conclude the Article, I must reserve what remains 
until another opportunity. 

A Poor Cottager: 

[We trust our intelligent “ Cottager 1 ’ will not forget hit promise.] 


ON THE PROPAGATION AND CULTURE OF ROSES, MORE 
ESPECIALLY THE WHITE MOSS AND ROSE DE MEAUX. 

BY MR. W1LLIS0N. 

When I read over Surreyensis s remarks in your November 
number, I had formed a resolution to disregard them, as they 
seemed to be written rather in a querilous spirit, than that of an 
inquiry after truth; but, being solicited by you in your last num¬ 
ber, and also by a particular friend of mine, in York, to reply to 
it, I willingly send you my mode of treatment on the growing of 
the White Moss and Moss De Meaux, hoping, that although I 
have but lately become a cultivator, " and it is evident” says 
Surreyensis, but for what reason he writes so, 1 know not; still I 
hope a detailed account of the mode of treatment, by which I have 
become possessed of these delicate varieties, aDd the strength they 
attain in one year, producing shoots of four or five feet in length, 
may be of some service to your readers. I shall now state to you 
the method which I adopt; and here I would beg to remark, that 
I do consider the soil and situation to have their share in the as¬ 
tonishing size they attain; still, I regret that Surreyensis should 
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doubt the facts I have stated. Mr. Rivers, in his Rose Amateurs' 
Guide , singles out the county of Surrey as the most favourable 
part of the Isle for the growth of the Province Rose, of which the 
Moss Rose is only a variety ; this being the case, I am led to 
think Mr. Rivers has not hit on the right piece of ground for those 
Roses, or your Correspondent has obtained a wrong signature; if 
so, I hope he will correct himself. I shall, however, proceed to state; 
that in November, I make strong cuttings of the old blush China 
Rose, about nine inches long, then to within two or three inches 
of the top, and having selected a rich soil, and somewhat shaded 
situation, I plant these rather close in the lines, about eighteen 
inches apart; these generally, with me, by the time they have 
made the second growth, are strong enough to bud, that is in the 
following September. In the month of February or March, the 
year following, I untie the buds and remove all the small plants, 
and such as have not taken in budding between the lines, I dig 
over with or without manure, as I think they require. It is of 
very essential importance to look over these in the growing season 
almost every week, so that the suckers may be kept from robbing 
the bud, and preventing them attaining the strength I stated in my 
former paper ; the accompanying plants* will practically answer 
what I wish to prove, namely, that these plants may be grown to 
the dimensions I stated. Having thought it best to send you a 
specimen or two, that you might see and judge for yourself, I 
must, however, say that these are not equal to what I could have 
seut you at the time I alluded to above, as the increase of business 
has prevented me being so particular as in former years, and also 
as the two last seasons has not been so favourable with us as in 
former years ; still, what I have sent will show that my statement 
was correct, as the White Moss has a shoot nearly five feet, with a 
part cut off, another more than five feet of the last year’s growth, 

* The following are the dimensions of the plants and shoots sent us:— 

Shoot of Moss de Meaux, three feet two inches long. 

Ditto White Moss, live feet six. 

White Moss, budded two years with a single stem, three feet in length, and 
two and a quarter inches round at the bottom. 

White Provence, from a sported shoot of the White Moss. 

Celestial Sweet Briar. 

Three Moss de Meanx, two years, from cuttings two feet nine inches long. 

One Village Maid. 

One Red Moss, sported from the shoot of a White Moss. 

Reine de Beiges. 

White Moss, from the second time of being cuttings, two feet nine inches* 
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the Moss De Meaux, which is from three to four feet, was grown 
on its own root last season. I may here remark, at the end of 
two years, that is, from the time of planting the cuttings to the 
potting season, as I shall notice below, 1 have had plants of these 
two kinds more like strong Antwerp Rasps in appearance, than of 
Rose shoots. There is one way which I have grown the Moss De 
Meaux Rose, which may be worth detail, as it has been more ad¬ 
mired than anything I have hit upon in the growth of these plants, 
and it is this: in the autumn, as soon as the leaves have fallen, I 
pick out as many plants as I want for potting, from the lines al¬ 
ready alluded to, and such as are well branched, as they will, when 
grown to this strength, form a fine bush. I always prefer one-year- 
old plants to those of longer standing. In potting these, I use a 
good fresh rich loam, putting them into pots about ten or twelve 
inches over, and then setting them into a cold fi dine or vineiy 
until wanted for forcing ; here they will do well, a plant ol this 
kind, when in bloom, from three to four, or five feet, is surpassed 
by no rose in existence, as the foliage is so much finer, and the 
roses being kept from wet, or any other injury, are more delicate 
than can be produced in the open ground. I have treated many 
varieties of roses in the same way, and, I have no doubt, that all 
tender kinds would be improved, if grown in this manner. Here 
1 might add, that 1 always find the Moss De Meaux go back 
after li.c fiiat year, if the situation is at all cold and damp ; the 
shoot I have sent is from a plant eight or ten years old, standing 
ou the dry border of a south wall; the White Moss I think less 
liable to go off in damp or wet situations tbau the fonner, still 1 
find it stand by far the best against a wall. The practice of work¬ 
ing the While Moss and other varieties on the China Stock is 
often objected to; but I for one, would prefer the old 
China to any other Stock. First, because when the Stock 
is worked close to the ground, it is in no danger of being 
killed by a severe winter, as is the case with some other kinds; again, 
it has no running suckers to rob the plant at a distance unseen, as 
is frequently the case with the Dog Rose and others; and again, it 
is so very different in appearance to the Moss Roses and others, 
requiring to he worked, that the greatest novice may at once dis¬ 
tinguish it from the budded part. Another, and almost the prin¬ 
cipal reason why 1 prefer it to any other is, its always being in a 
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growing state, causing Jjie plants worked on it to grow for a 
greater length of time than they do on their own roots, and most 
other stocks; so that they do not only produce longer and stronger 
shoots, but generally laterals as strong, as the plant in a common 
way is found to produce its strongest shoots in ordinary cases. 
Having given you these few remarks on two kinds of Moss Roses of 
delicate habits, I hope they may be found to assist some in the ma¬ 
nagement of this genus. As I have raised a good many hybrid 
seedling Roses, and many of them very singular in their character, 
I, therefore, expect several of them to flower this season. If any 
particulars respecting them, or any mode of hybridising Roses, 
as I think it the shortest way to go to work to get something 
really 'good, and at the same time singular, I shall feel happy in 
communicating with you at a future time. 

William Willison. 

Newgarden Nursery , Whitby , Feb. 20/A, 1839. 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS IN THE METROPOLITAN 
NURSERIES. 

Slachyz coccinea .—A pretty, erect, herbaceous plant, much re¬ 
sembling A. salvia in general habit and appearance. It is of dwarf 
growth, from a foot to eighteen inches, and produces branching 
stems, closely studded with flowers of a rather dullish red, and 
slightly spotted on the lip. S. coccinea is a native of Mexico, 
seeds of it having been received from the same district, and at the 
same time as those of Salvia patens. It will be a useful plant for 
beds and clumps, for which its dwarf and free flowering habit ren¬ 
der it peculiarly adapted. If planted out early in the season, 
Stachys coccinea will commence blooming in the early part of 
July, and continue, without intermission, till October and No¬ 
vember. Like most of the Salvias it is of easy propagation, and 
will soon be in general cultivation. 

Kennedy a, Nova species .—A magnificent species, the seeds of 
which were originally received from the Swan River Settlements, 
in Australia, a country which has already afforded several highly 
ornamental greenhouse plants, and more than one of great value 
to the flower garden, as witness Rhodanthe mangleesii and Helich- 
rysum macranthon, &c. In foliage, this noble Kennedya somewhat 
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resembles K. rubicund a, but is much more robust, and the leaves 
are larger and much more fleshy than those of K. rubicunda, and 
are thickly covered with dawn, which gives the young foliage a 
beautiful silvery appearauce. The flowers are proportionately 
large, and equal in colour to those of K. coccinea. A fine speci¬ 
men of this interesting plant was recently exhibited at the rooms 
of the Horticultural Society, from the gardens of her Royal High¬ 
ness the Duchess of Gloucester. 

Camellia rubescens striata .—This is decidedly one of the 
finest hybrid Camellias which we have yet had the pleasure of see¬ 
ing ; it is of a clear, blushing, rose colour, streaked occasionally 
with white. Its flowers are large and very full, and the petals are 
of a fine rose-leaved shape, and neatly set. This is, we are in¬ 
formed, the second year of its flowering. The entire stock of this 
valuable variety is in the hands of Messrs. Low and Co. of Clap¬ 
ton} who appear to have been fortunate in introducing to the Hor¬ 
ticultural world some of the finest varieties of this favourite family. 
Since we saw the plant in bloom, at the Clapton Nursery, we have 
seen a drawing of it, from the pencil of Mrs. Withers, which will, 
we think, fully justify our encomiums. 

Qardoquia betonicoides .—An erect herbaceous plant, attaining a 
height of from two to three feet. Stems branching and producing, 
from the axils of the leaves, cyruls of bright rosy purple flowers, 
about the shape and size of those of G. multiflora, but much more 
abundant. Foliage larger and more seriated than that of G. 
raultiflora. G. betonicoides is a native of Mexico, and was also 
received at the same time as Salvia patens. 11 will be a very desirable 
plant for clumping out in the flower garden, as it is showy and pro¬ 
duces dense masses of bloom. Its season of blooming is from 
July to November, during which period it continues in full flower. 
We may also mention that its flowers and leaves possess an 
agreeable fragrance. It is of easy propagation, and should be in 
every collection. It was raised at the Clapton Nursery. 

Havea pungent .—This interesting and elegant species has at 
length flowered in the collection of the Messrs. Rollinson, of 
Tooting. Its flowers are of a purplish blue, and very handsome. 
The foliage of this species is remarkably distinct from that of any 
other Hovea at present introduced, being exceedingly narrpw and 
armed with a long sharp mucro. So dissimilar, in general ap- 
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pearance, is H. ptngens from any of the other Hoveas,that grace 
our collections of greenhouse plants, that many cultivators found 
it difficult to credit the assertion of those who assigned it to that 
genus. H. pungens was introduced to this country from the col¬ 
lection of Baron Hugel, of Vienna, by whom seeds of this and 
many other valuable plants were collected, during a recent tour in 
Australia. 

Phalonopsis amabilis .—This extremely rare and very beautifril 
orchidaceous plant is at present in full bloom in the same rich col¬ 
lection. P. amabilis is a native of Manilla, and is remarkable for 
the leathery thickness of its beautiful white petals. The interesting 
Chorogema, which we noticed in a previous number under the 
name of C. elegans, has at length dowered at the gardens of the 
Horticultural Society, and fully justifies the expectations we had 
formed of it. Its spikes of flowers are large and of a brilliant 
colour. We are informed, that two varieties of this very beautiful 
species, or two species nearly allied to it, have also been raised in 
the gardens at Turn ham-green, and are of an equally promising 
character. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE XXXVIII. 


LIA JAPONICA, “ THE KING.” CamdHa. 

NAT. OED. CAMELHEJ2. CLASS MONADEI.PHIA POLTANDEIA. 

[.We have the pleasure of again presenting our readers with another plate 
Vamellia This is one of the handsomest of many varieties that within 
i few yean have been added to our collections. It would appear from 
ffollowing communication, kindly sent us by our friend, Mr. Garvie, Nur- 
n, Stratford Green, near London, that we are indebted to him for the 
ction of this very excellent variety. He says “ the Camellia in ques- 
\ was imported into this country early in the spring of 1836, and the first 

B ts were let out by me in October of the same year.” About this time plants 
sold as high as twenty-five guineas each. Deeming it the finest variety 
.out, I named it the King, and by this appellation it is now known. Ac¬ 
ting to size, plants are bow sold at the various intermediate prices, from 
. to 4&b. each. 

eivad a letter from one of the first Nurserymen in Ghent, a few weeks 
(informing me that it was in fine flower at Mr. Rynder’s, an amatenr at 
pels, and gave great satisfaction, being finer than the drawing, which was 
i from a very imperfect flower. (This refers to the drawing from which 
' |ure was taken.) This variety is a very free grower, and has the de- 
i property of blooming at an early stage of its growth. The Camellia 
f of those classes of plants, the interest of which will, In all probability, 
taftxiUM to increase, unlike the floweis oi a day that bloom gaily, pass away 
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and are forgotten. The Camellia japonica is becoming mors and more ap¬ 
preciated every year, and among the various cultivators of this family, are 
several new and nndescribed kinds, highly spoken of here: of these nothing 
can at present be said. The following are, however, a few of the new and 
leading kinds: the Queen Rose, by Mr. Presley, near Bromley, Kent, has 
been purchased by Mensuar, at Verschafielt, Nurseryman, Ghent, for one 
hundred guineas; but is not yet, as far as I am aware, in the London trade. 
Palmer’s Perfection, 42s. Palnuri; this is very scarce, I believe it is not yet 
for sale. 


Palmer's Cavendeshi, 31s. 6d. 

Col villi rubra, 10s. 6d. 

Candidissima, 5s. 

Donklari, 10s. 6d., and fine strong 
flowering plants, with nine buds, 
63a 

Gellisi, 5s. 

Lefeveriana, 10s. 6d. 

Noblessima, 10s. fid. 

Tricolor, 10s. 6d. 

Ocroluca, 21s. 

Hendersonia, 7s. fid. 

Sieboldi, 10s. 6d. 


Cambli, 10s. 6d. 

Lady Elisnore, 10s, 6d. 

Youngi, 7s. fid. 

Frankfortensis, 10s. 6d. to 21s. 
Jensseni, 10s. fid. 

Kellyana, 10s. 6d. 

Hetropetala rubra, 7s. fid , and var. 
alba, 7s. 6d. 

William the Fourth, Cunningham, 

21s. 

Nicholsi, 21 s. 

Eliza, 31s. fid. 

Humi Superha, 42s. 

and excellent 


The whole of the above are good, many of them scarce 
varieties, all of which I possess in strong and vigorous plants. 
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DIANTHDS FERRDGENEUS, Yellow Pink. [Bat. Reg: 

NAT. OXD. SI LBN AC BA. CLASS DECANDXIA DYOVNIA. 

This is unquestionably a very great acquisition to hardy perennials, the 
flowers are abundant, and of a clear yellow, the foliage and floe er stems 
slender and graceful, and the species itself is also very rare. White and 
pink have hitherto been the prevailing colours in the genus. Seeds of this 
plant were brought from the Botanical Garden of Florence, by the Hon. W. 
T. Strange way s, and it is conjectured to be one of hybrid origin, and to owe 
Its yellow colour to an intermixture between Carthusianorum and Ochrolencus. 

It is a native of various parts of the kingdom of Naples; flowers during 
July and August, and attains the height of eighteen inches. 


TROPASOLUM TUBEROSUM, Large rooted Indian Crete. [ Bot . Reg. 

NAT. ORD. TBOPROLBA. CLASS OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

The rapidity with which this plant is increased, has offered an opportunity 
of distributing it very extensively; and although of recent introduction, it is 
now to be met with in collections of only ordinary pretensions. The foliage 
resembles that of the common Indian Cress, on long slender foot stalks. The 
stems are long and trailing, well calculated to cover trellis work on a south 
wall, or in the greenhouse. The flowers are rather large, and are scarlet and 
yellow. It is a native of Peru, and is there extensively used as an article of 
food, resembling our potatoe. In warm situations it is found to flower freely 
on a south wall, if the plants are strong when planted out When first 
brought into notice in this country, it was commonly recommended as an ex¬ 
cellent substitute for our potatoe, but experience has proved it to be of little 
value in this respect. 

DRACOPSIS AMPLEX1CAULIS, Stem-clasping-leaved Dracopris, [ Bot. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. COMPOSITE. CLASS 8TNOBNB8TJB. 

This is an hardy annual of moderate beauty, with yellow flowers resembling 
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a specie* of Coreopsis. The flower stems are slender and branching; the 
leaves are entire, lanceolate, and olasping the stem. In some instances, the 
leaves have been found serrated. It was sent by Mr. Drummond, from 
Orleans. 

ROELLA ELEGANS, Elegant Roella. I Paxton's Mag • 

NAT. O&D. CAMPANULACBA. CLASS PENTANDKLA MONOOTNIA. 

A very pretty little slender branching plant, with opposite oval, hairy leaves, 
bearing, from the axils of each, a solitary bine flower, with a spreading 
limb. Mr. Paxton says, “ It must greatly increase the value of this species 
in the estimation of our readers, if like us, they are fascinated with the rich¬ 
ness of its flowers, when we state that our attention was first attracted to it 
about two years since, in the stove of Messrs. Young, of Epsom; and notwith¬ 
standing our subsequent visits to that establishment have been monthly, we 
scarcely remember an occasion on which, at least, one or more specimens 
were not in flower. 7 ’ Its native country is unknown, but was received at the 
Epsom nursery, from the Glasgow Botanical Garden. 

GESNERIA DOUGLASII, van. VERTICILLATA. (Mr. Douglas's Ges- 
neria , whorled leaved variety. \ Paxton's Mag • 

NAT. OBD. OESNERIACKwS. CLA8S DIDYNAMIA ANQIOSPERMIA. 

The species of Gesneria, of which this is a variety, has been some years in 
cultivation, and as a stove perennial is generally and justly admired, as 
indeed are most of the species of this ornamental genera. 

The leaves of this plant, as the specific name implies, are in whorls on tha 
short deciduous flower stems. They are of a rich green colour, with deep 
rose coloured veins The flowers are produced in a dense umble, and are 
mottled with yellow, red, and purple. 

The varieties of Gesneria Douglasii are very numerous; we have five or six 
in the Sheffield Garden, all differing either in habit, or some other respects. 

“ Gesnerias may be incited to grow at various periods, as their flowers may 
be desired; but it is better to allow them to take their natural course, and to 
re pot and place them in a humid heat when they exhibit a tendency to 
shoot. The soil used, should be a compound of light loam, heath mould, and 
rotten manure, of which, the first named should constitute a moiety of the 
whole. There appears no reason why they should not be susceptible of 
hybridization; and it is probable that a hybrid between the present plant and 
G. Cuperi, or other similar species, would be both novel and interesting.” 

USIANTHUS RUSSELLIAN US, Duke of Bedford's Lisianthus , [Pox. Mag . 

NAT. OBD. GKNT1ANACB JR. CLASS PENTANDBIA MONOOTNIA. 

We have now before us a beautiful figure of the much talked of Lisianthus. 
It would appear the seeds were first transmitted to this country by Mr. 
Drummond, collected by him, in San. Felipe de Austian Texas, and reared 
in this country in 1835; and flowers were produced in 1837, both at Bothwell 
Castle, and in the Glasgow Botanical Garden. It has the appearance of an 
annual, but is found to be more properly a biennial The stems are rather 
strong, the leaves are opposite, entire, three nerved, and of a rich light green. 
The flowers proceed from the axils of the leaves, on gracefully bent pedicles 
or stalks. The petals are five in number, each measuring about an inch and 
a half in diameter. The entire flower being about three and a quarter inches 
across, of a bluish purple, and having a dark centre surrounding the rich 
yellow stamens. It is indeed a splendid object, and we have no doubt the 
figure is a faithful representation of the plant. 

Those persons interested in new and showy plants, are no doubt aware 
that an inferior variety of this lovely plant, has been circulated much to the 
prejudice of the species. Through the kindness of friends, we received 
during the summer, three plants of the spurious variety, but they were found 
so delicate and fugitive in their habit and growth, that no care that we could 
etcercise in their culture, was sufficient to preserve them alive many days 
rfter their arrival; and like others, we were much disappointed, not only in 
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the delicate habit of the plant, but also In seeing a plant of this variety, pro¬ 
duce its blossoms not one fourth the size of the figure now before us. We 
are, however, very glad of the opportunity thus offered, for dispelling this im¬ 
pression. Mr Paxton states in his notice of this plant, “ that so little has at 
present been ascertained respecting its cultivation, that we are unable to pro¬ 
pose any routine with confidence; and it is to befeared, that it will never become 
so inured to our climate as i > adorn the open border, since the apparent 
season for flowering is at too late a period of the year. Indeed when kept in 
the greenhouse, it is almost necessary to remove it to the stove upon appear¬ 
ance of its blossoms, as they will not otherwise be finely developed”. A slight 
excitement in the spring, by artificial heat, is recommended as a means of 
hastening the expansion of die flowers; but this must be practised with ex¬ 
treme caution, and accompanied with an abundant supply of light. Great 
care is requisite in shifting the plant, as its roots are few and fragile. A 
rather rich loamy soil, slightly elevated in the centre of the pot, and perfect 
drainage, are essential; while water must be applied only in proportion to tho 
necessities of the plant, and in the winter months, with considerable pru¬ 
dence. During the last summer, as much as seven pounds were asked fora 
plant of this Lisianthus, but it[may now be obtained at 10s. 6d. per plant, in 
any respectable nursery; such at least was the price at which it was offered to 
us by a respeotable nurseryman from Edinburgh, during the past winter. 

TORENIA CORDIFOLIA, Heart-leaved Torenia. l Bot. Mag. 

MAT. OED. SCROPHULARINEjE. CLASS DIDTNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

A small annual, much branched with heart-shaped serrated leaves, and pale 
purple tubular flowers; rather a neat annual, but not very ornamental. 

CdELOGYNE WALLICHIANA, Dr WdKch's Oelogyne. 

NAT. OED. ORCHIDACEjE. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

The pseudo bulbs are compressed and angular, of a dark green mottled 
colour, from the base of which rise solitary flowers of great variety, and are 
very large; the colours are rose,yellow, green, and white. It wasVound by 
Mr. J. Gibson, collector to his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, growing 
abundantly on the Rhoseea Hills, in Eastern India. 

CATTLEYA INTERMEDIA var. ANGUSTIFOLIA. Narrow leaved inter¬ 
mediate Cattelya. [Bot. Mag. 

NAT. OED. ORCHIDE.C. CLASS OTNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

Sir William Hooker says, this is “ a native of Brazil, and sent to the 
Glasgow Botanical Garden under the name of Cattleya crisp a; but that 
plant, as represented by Dr. Lindley, is so very different, that we cannot con¬ 
sider the two to be the same. From. C. intermedia, figured at t. 2851, the 
present will be found to differ in no essential particular; and we are disposed 
to consider it a variety of that species, sufficiently distinguished, however, 
both from A and B to render it worthy of cultivation in every collection of 
Epiphytes, and equally meriting a place in this work.” The flowers are 
large, and of a white or pale purple and rose colour. 

ONCIDIUM RANIFERUM var. MAJOR. Frog flowered Oncidium , larger 
variety. v | Bot. Mag . 

NAT. OED. ORCHIDEuE. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

The psendo bulbs are long, tapering, and furrowed, bearing a pair of nar¬ 
row, rather long, flexible leaves. The flowers are produced on a slender 
branched panicle, and are small and yellow. This flowered with Mr. Knight, 
in the King's Road, Chelsea, and is a native of Brazil. 

MAXILLARIA VITELLINA. Yelloto racemose Maxillaria. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDEJ5. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

The pseudo bulbs are short and rather round, bearing a broadish oblong 
lanceolate leaf. The flower scape is shert, slender, and bearing a few rather 
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small yellow flowers, with a dark spot on the lip. It flowered for the first 
time in Messrs. Loddiges* collection, at Hackney. 

HUNTLEY A MELEAGRIS. Speckled Huntleya. 

NAT. OED. ORCHIDEJE. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

This is a leafy plant, bearing a single flower from the axils of the leaves 
and near the base, scarcely protruding beyond the foliage. The colours are 
yellow, white, and orange. 

Dr. Lindley says, “ this is at present one of the rarest of the Epiphytes in 
cultivation ; the only specimen 1 have seen being that now figured, which 
flowered with Messrs. Rollisson in July, 1838.’’ It is a native of the banks 
of the Rio de Pirapitinga, in the district of Bananal. 

ONCIDIUM LURIDUM var. GUTTATUM. Mr . BoyeTi Oncidium. 

NAT. OED. ORCHIDEjE. CLASS GYNANDRJA MONANDRIA. 

This is a variety of an old and well known species ; but, nevertheless, is 
highly deserving the attention and culture of all who are interested in this 
curious and ornamental family. The flower stem rises to the height of three 
or four feet, and bears towards the extremity a profusion of deep orange, 
red, brown, and white coloured flowers, imported from Jamaica, by Messrs* 
Rollisson. 

MAXILLARIA STAPELIOIDES. Stapelia, like Maxillaria . [BoL Reg . 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDEjE. CLA8S GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

This is a curious little plant, with short, oval, reticulated leaves, and hear 
ing one or two flowers,mottled with green, brown, dark purple, and white; 
much like the flowers of many kinds of Stapelia. It is not rare, but is now 
cultivated in many collections. 

MARICA GRACILIS. Slender stemmed Marica. f Bot. Mag. 

NAT. OBD. IRIDE^E. CLASS TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

This is a flag leaved plant The outer petals are of very pretty pale 
white, and the centre ones beautifully marked with orange, blue, and deep 
purple. It is a native of Brazil; but at Woburn Abbey, where it was first 
imported and successfully cultivated by Mr. Forbes, it sucoeeded in the 
greenhouse. 

ALSTROMERIA LIGTU. The Ligtu . [Bot. Reg . 

NAT. ORD. AMARYLLIDACEjE. CLASS HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

As this is a genus interesting to all lovers of ornamental flowers, we shall 
quote the following remarki by Dr. Lindley, “How the figure of the Ligtu, 
given by Fenillee, barbarous as it is, could have been supposed to represent 
the Brazilian plant, called in gardens Alstromeria Ligtu, which is in fact the 
A. caryopyllaea, of Jacquin, it passes my skill to discover. This is a dis¬ 
tinctly marked species, the characteristics are the long branched peduncles, 
and the obovate or obcordate sepals, to which may be added, that the latter 
are little, if at all, serrated. A. Ligtu is so named, because, according to 
Fenillee, it is called “ Ligtu’* in Chile; dried specimens from that country 
are not uncommon in herbaria, and the plant probably exists in many gar¬ 
dens, although not distinguished from A. pelegrina or pulchra. The former 
differs in its Bhort one-flowered rigid peduncles. The latter in its shorter 
flowers, and S pattuilate rather than obcordate serrated sepals.’’ 

Plants not figured in the Bot . Reg. 

HUNTLEYA VIOLACEiE. 

A specimen of this superb plant has recontly flowered in the rich collection 
of Messrs. Loddiges; the flowers are between two and three inches in 
length* 
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JUNIPERUS SQUAMOSO (WALLACH). 

Said to be an interesting and valuable species, and is quite hardy. 

HOVIA CRISPA. 

This is a native of Swan River, raised two years ago in the garden of R. 
Mangles, Esq. at Sunning HilL It forms a bush of two feet high, with small 
purple flowers. 

CHEIROSTYLIS PARVIFOLIA. 

This is said to have been imported by Messrs. Loddiges from Ceylon. 
Supposed to be the only species in the country, and resembles a minute 
Goody era. 

SCAPHYGLOTTIS REbLEXA. 

An orchidaceous plant of little beauty; a native of Demerara. 

MACARDENIA MUTICA. 

A small plant, with dingy white flowers, in the collection of Mr. Knight, 
of the King's Road. Chelsea; a native of Trinidad. 

PINUS OOCARPA. 

A native of Mexico, found growing among palms, and attaining the height 
of 90 or 40 feet; the leaves are from 8 to 11 inches long. Not expected to 
be hardy. 

PINUS LAVEANA. 

This endured the winter of 1837-8 without iqjury, is stated by Professor 
Schlechlendahl to attain the height of 30 or 40 feet; although in our gar¬ 
dens it assumes the appearance of a dwarf bush. 


REVIEWS AND MISCELLANIES. 


The Bouquet : or Ladies* Flower Garden. Being a description of those 

Plants which will flower in the Room, and the treatment most suitable, 
by a Florist London; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationer’s Hall 
Court 

This is a small pocket Volume, of 102 pages, designed as an assistant and 
directory to those who cultivate flowers in the windows of living-rooms, but 
more especially to ladies, as all plants in such situations are more immediately 
within their protection and care ; but we will allow the author to speak from 
his own preface:— 

“It has often beeu a matter of great surprise, that amongst all the various 
books that have been written upon Botany and the Cultivation of Plants, 
none should ever have been written upon the treatment plants require, 
when placed in a Loudon sitting room. 

“ I have, therefore, taken upon myself a task of this kind, in hopes, that 
when it has been perused, it will be the means of preserving many plants; and 
also of keeping that healthy and beautiful appearance upon them, which can 
only be done by proper treatment. 

“It was my|intention, at first, to have placed all those plants that require the 
same treatment together, and so to have made one description auswer for each 
bead or section. But this 1 found would be impracticable, as every two or 
three plants would require to be placed under a different head, and would 
consequently cause much confusion in the arrangement of them. 

“ I have, therefore, made a selection of the most approved flowers, for the 
various mouths of the year, aud so given a description, of each plant indivi¬ 
dually. 
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Ten plants, with numerous varieties, are described as suitable for the 
month of January, fourteen for February, eleven for March, and ten for the 
present month. The first of these is the Cyclamen, an amply detailed de¬ 
scription, and the mode of culture for this plant are given in the present number 
by “ Belerium. , ‘ The others named are An dromida, Cassini folia, Stocks, Gera¬ 
niums, Ledum paulstris, Pultenia, Cactus, Genesla, Canariensie, and Myrtles. 
As Geranium is the most popular of theseflowers, the au thor has dwelt at greater 
length in describing the kinds and mode of treatment, thau on most of the 
other plants which he has enumerated ; and some very judicious hints are 
thrown out, which are calculated to be of assistance in keeping these beauti¬ 
ful flowers in health, for a greater length of time than would otherwise be the 
case. * In this country, they thrive much better when grown in large pots, 
although they are not so convenient for the room, for when they are grown in 
small pots and taken from the gardener’s care into a smoky town, they require 
some other stimulus than merely watering them once or twice a day, as they 
do on the Continent, where unlike us, they have not the fogs and smoke to 
contend with, which is one of the greatest evils that plants grown in towns 
have to suffer in this country. They should, therefore, receive a little water 
morning and evening, but there should not be any kept in the saucers, as it 
soon causes the leaves to turn to a pale yellow, which is not easily recovered 
when produced from this cause; once a week the surface of the mould should 
be broken up, to about the depth of an inch, which might easily be done by 
means of the back of a knife, or small piece of wood; and, as flowers decay, 
they should be cut off immediately, by doing which, a great deal of strength 
is added to the plant, and of those kinds which continue flowering, it causes 
the bloom to open much finer and stronger.” Such are some of the most 
valuable practical directions for the management of the Geranium; and we 
would wish to attach importance to those parts where it is recommended that 
the decayed flowers and leaves should be instantly and carefully removed, but 
more particularly in dissuading, by every possible argument, the very preva¬ 
lent and destructive practice of allowing water to stand in the saucers. 

This little volume aspires to no elevated position in the Botanical litera¬ 
ture of the day. Its pretensions are humble. It seeks only to address itself 
to the novice in gardening; but as all are pleased, gratified, and instructed, 
in contemplating and studying the growth and wonderful structure of plants, 
even from the highest Peer of the realm, whose gardens and conservatories 
are enriched and adorned with plants common and indigenous to every country 
and latitude on the globe, down to the meanest peasant, who grows bis gera¬ 
nium, myrtle, or pot of mignonette, in some dingy apartment, by the aid of 
borrowed light. We, therefore, consider the u Bouquet or Ladies’ Flower 
Garden,” capable of affording useful instruction to all who cultivate plants in 
the windows of dwelling-houses. 


Considerable inconvenience arises in training the branches of fruit trees 
over square projecting piers, on a garden wall, the sharp edges frequently 
causing them to become gummy and to canker, in consequence of the iqjury 
they receive in passing the angles of the bricks; to remedy this, the piers 
on my wall are made of an octagonal form, with bricks cast in a mould with 
the proper bevel. No increased charge is made for the bricks at the kiln, 
nor is there any additional expense incurred in the building of the wall 
when they are used. The wall when completed, has a much lighter ap¬ 
pearance, and the branches of the fruit trees are trained with as much facility 
over the projection of the piers, as they are over a flat surface. The copings 
of my walls have a considerably greater projection than is usually given in 
this country. I was induced to adopt this plan from several circumstances 
which I will mention: I have observed that the fruit on clay walls is com¬ 
monly superior, both in quality and quantity; these walls are always finished 
with a covering of thatch, for their preservation, which projects at least nine 
inches, and to this circumstance I attribute the abundance and excellence 
of the produce of the trees trained against them, arising from the ample 
shelter afforded to theiy blossoms during the spring season. I have also 
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noticed for many years, that a Moor Park apricot tree, planted to the south¬ 
west, under the projecting eaves of a low house adjoining my garden, never 
failed to produce large crops, without any other protection, whilst the blos¬ 
soms of my own trees, in the same aspect, were frequently cut off, although 
guarded by a double netting, my wall having only a projection in coping of 
a few inches; and I apprehend that the difference of success in these two 
causes, could only arise from the difference in the width of the respective 
projections above them. 

In the peach gardens at Montreuil, near Paris, a projection of four or five 
inches is universally adopted ; and the Comte Lelieur, the author of La 
Pomone Francoise, attributes the failure of the crops of grapes and peaches 
in the vicinity of Paris, more to the want of sufficient projection in the 
coping, than to any other cause.— Hort. Tran. 

QUERIES, REMARKS, &c. 

I am not only fond of grafting and mutually diffusing every improvement, 
but 1 am now devoting much of my time to find out any chemical process for 
the early germination of seeds, and to promote quickness in growth. You 
will please excuse me troubling you with these ideas, or trespassing on your 
valuable time, as I assume you have enough on your hands, without Wng 
troubled with my scrawl; allow me however to ask, would carrot seed being 
steeped a few hours previous to sowing, be a benefit! or if turnip seed steeped 
before sown, act in any way beneficial, by an early growth into rongh leaf, as 
a.preventive from the fly? D. S. W. 


Sir,— As a novice in gardening, I wish to know if the following process of 
managing a pear tree, is any thing new. Asking an old gardener whom I saw 
pruning, why pear trees did not so soon produce fruit from the time of grafting 
as the apple, he said “jWhy it was their nature,” and time must be given them, 
from four or five to eighteen or twenty years. I had a pear plant sent me 
the same week ; I think it might be two years grafted; I thought it would not 
bear for my gathering the fruit. I contemplated in what manner to met with 
it; and as I had no advisers, 1 took it into my head to prune the roots 
before 1 planted it, (say in March.) There were eight or nine branches of from 
two to three feet long each, these I left tinpruned ; at the following Michael¬ 
mas I lifted the plant, and finding two long roots, I pruned them in short and 
planted again, and lifted it again the two next Octobers following, making 
three times lifting and pruning, if necessary, during which time the branches 
did not grow much in length, but thickened, and produced some fine buds; 
in the following year, the plant produced and matured seventy-five fine pears, 
and has continued in blooming vigour since. Your’s, Ac. 

D. S. W. 

[Much importance is often attached to the ringing, pruning, &c,of various 
fruit bearing trees, with the view of inducing early fruitfulness, and as a 
temporary cause, the former is most generally successful. No pruning, 
ringing, soil, or situation, nor any thing else, short of the pruning and 
proper treatment of the roots, will ever produce permanent and satisfac¬ 
tory results. In the course of our own experience, we have seen and 
beard muoh of the effects of particular modes of pruning, as effectual in 
bringing into bearing pears, plums, and other trees, remarkable for their 
unfruitfulness during the early stages of their growth; but no plan of 
treatment with which we are acquainted or have seen practised, has been 
productive of effects so uniformly successful as that of occasionally 
lifting and pruning the principal and strongest roots. By this treatment 
the most barren trees may, in two qr three years, be filled with blossom 
buds, and bearing wood. Having made these remarks, ft will hardly be 
necessary to say we fhlly concur in the suggestions of D. S. W.— Ed] 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


A SELECTION OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF THE ORCHIDA¬ 
CEOUS EPIPHYTES AT PRESENT IN CULTIVATION, WITH 
HINTS ON THEIR MANAGEMENT. 


BX P. M. 


Among the many new plants that have within the last few yean 
been, and still continue to be added to our collections, through 
the munificence of the wealthy, and the spirited enterprise of 
British nurserymen, no plants or tribe of plants have attracted so 
much attention in the fioricultural world as those of that 
beautiful and highly interesting order, Orchidacea, of which it has 
been justly recorded by an eminent cultivator, “ that Orchidaceous 
Epiphytes are the most exquisitely beautiful of all nature’s pro¬ 
ductions. Rich in every shade or variety of colour,—airy and 
fantastic, but always elegant in habit,—replete, beyond descrip¬ 
tion, with every charm that can allure the senses, or enchant the 
mind ;*—they totally eclipse all the old inhabitants of our stoves, 
and, moreover, present in their number and variety, a field of 
research to the botanical student and the enquiring cultivator, 
which, from the comparatively little knowledge of them we yet 
possess, appears really illimitable.” 41 Few, indeed, will have the 
hardihood to deny the truth of the foregoing remark, who have 
had the good fortune to see well-grown specimens in flower of the 
genera Cattleya, Dendrobium, Oncidium , Stanhopea , and many 
more that might be specified. It is by many, otherwise clever 
cultivators believed, that orchidaceous plants are very difficult of 


• Magazine of Botany, vol. 5, p. 193. 
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culture ; yet such is not the '*ase, if properly and carefully attended 
to: and, if any difficulty does present itself in growing some 
species, it may be traced to a want of not being fully acquainted 
with the natural habitat of the plant or plants, which may appear 
sickly. It is of paramount importance that collectors of orchida¬ 
ceous plants should specify whether they abound in tropical or 
temperate regions, whether found in shaded or exposed 
situations; whether they appear to thrive best in excessively moist 
situations, or receive naturally only a moderate degree of atmos¬ 
pheric moisture; and, lastly, whether they receive that moisture by 
evaporation from the soil, by distillation from rain, or from their 
united influence.—Some species are found indiscriminately 
on trees and rocks, in low, damp,’ shady woods, where the 
sun can hardly penetrate; others are found growing on trees in 
open situations in the forests, where they receive a little sun, much 
more light, and a free but humid air; others again are found en¬ 
twining single trees in damp, but exposed situations ; other species 
again of this most diversified tribe, are found lending their loveli¬ 
ness to single trees in very elevated situations, where they are 
subjected to a much drier atmosphere than either of the former, 
yet they luxuriate in all their splendour under the scorching rays 
of a tropical sun. When all these particulars are correctly known, 
the most inexperienced cultivator cannot fail to bring this most 
justly admired tribe of plants to the highest state of perfec¬ 
tion ; for, with regard to plants of the first class, viz. those found 
in low, damp, shady woods, it is necessary to observe that they re¬ 
quire shading from the rays of the sun (which is most effectually 
done by having a piece of canvas netting fixed on the house in 
such a manner as will allow of its being rolled on and off with 
the least possible inconvenience or loss of time). They must 
also have a hot and moist atmosphere. Those of the second kind 
require a similar atmosphere, but will endure more sunshine.— 
Those of the third class must also have a moist atmosphere, and a 
strong heal, but they do not require much shading, except about 
mid-day; the plants of the fourth class require a lower tempera¬ 
ture, less moisture, and nearly a full exposure to the rays of the 
sun. 

All orchidaceous plants enjoy light, a free circulation of air, and 
are naturally subjected annually to a period of repose, which may 
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be made to last from the Leginning of November to the beginning 
or middle of February ; and during this season, the heat of the 
house should never exceed 72, nor sink below 60 degrees of Fahren¬ 
heit The plants should be but seldom watered at their roots, 
except they stand upon a hot flue, or in some other warm situation, 
in which they might perish from drought; it is likewise necessary 
to guard against making the air of the house very damp, aa during 
their winter , as it may be termed, they will not bear much hu¬ 
midity. 

The season for a general potting should begin at the close of 
their period of repose; but, before any orchidaceous plant is shifted, 
all insects, accumulations of dust, &c. should be carefully cleaned 
off ; and the soil in which it has been growing should also be dried 
well previously, as by so doing the roots are less liable to be in¬ 
jured when moved. 

In potting, be very careful to give a good drainage; which is 
best done, in potting plants of a large size, by inverting over the 
drainage hole of the pot to be used one of a smaller size, so as to 
cover about half the bottom of the pot; over this is thrown a 
quantity of broken pots, sufficient to fill about two-thirds of the 
pot. In potting a small plant, it is not necessary to place an in¬ 
verted pot over the drainage hole. A proper quantity of very 
fibrous, rather sandy peat is next placed on the top of the broken 
potsherds, being first broken into various forms and sizes, (ac¬ 
cording to the size of the plant to be potted), but none of them 
much less than a walnut. Care should be taken, in placing these, 
to dispose of each piece of peat, so as to leave a passage for the 
free escape of water: and this is more securely done by putting in, 
as the process of potting goes on, a few pieces of broken pots, 
between eveTy layer of peat, more or less. If the plant be large, 
it is a good plan to continue a connection of broken pots up the 
centre to the bottom of the pseudo bulbs. After the peat becomes 
level with the pot, the successive external layers should be made 
fast by means of wooden pegs, varying from four to ten inches 
long, these pegs run through the layers of peat, and thus bind the 
whole firmly together. The species of Stankopea require to be 
raised higher than those of any other genus, for a plant of Stan- 
hopea, with three or four pseudo bulbs, the peat will require to be 
raised about six inches above the level ot the pot before the plant 
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is put on ; and larger species of the same genus higher in pro¬ 
portion. When the plant is put on the peat, the roots must be 
carefully spread out and covered up to the bulbs with pieces of 
broken peat and potsherds, continuing to fasten the peat as before 
described, when it will be from twelve to sixteen inches high. It 
should be observed that in building up as here described, the peat 
is carried up nearly square, being only rounded a little at the top. 
The species belonging to the genera Brassia, Cattleya , Dendro- 
bitim, Oncidium, $c. do not require to be raised near so high as 
the Slanhopeas , but they are otherwise potted in precisely the 
same manner. 

Without the plants are in excellent health, very little water 
should be given at the roots, even during the growing season, 
and in winter scarcely any ; the great thing in the cultivation of 
this tribe of plants being to preserve the roots, which, by an inju¬ 
dicious supply of water, are sure to be destroyed. 

All the species of Aerides, Sacco labium, Sarcanthus, Vanda, 
and Ren anther a, can only be grown in moss, or attached to pieces 
of wood, and also Oncidium papilio, which does not appear to 
thrive well in pots; many of the species of Dendrobium may 
likewise be grown attached to pieces of wood; all plants grown in 
this way, merely require their lowermost roots to be neatly covered 
with moss, which is only employed for the purpose of excluding 
light, and retaining a sufficient quantity of moisture. 

After potting, the temperature of the house may be gradually 
increased, and this increase must be closely in accordance with 
the duration of solar influence. In the growing season, the tem¬ 
perature of the house should range from 70 to 90, or even 100 
degrees of sun heat; in the afternoon the house should be shut up 
early, and the paths well watered, once or twice a week, and oftener 
' if necessary : the plants may be slightly syringed over head. Those 
species grown on wood will require syringing every morning# 
unless they receive a good deal of moisture through some other 
agency. 

The best time for propagating orchidaceous plants is at the time 
of a general potting, when any of the pseudo bulbs having a bud 
upon it, may be cut off with a knife, and potted in a small siaed 
pot, carefully drained; if only a single bulb be taken off, it need 
not be raised above the pot, but should then be placed in a good 
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strong peat. Vandas, Renanthera, &c. may be increased by care¬ 
fully detaching lateral shoots, after they have attained the length of 
six inches, and fastening them to another piece of wood in a 
similar manner to the old ones : but great caution must be used to 
preserve them from excessive moisture, till they have recovered 
from the effects of being dissevered from the parent plant, and 
commenced growing. 

The following list will be of some assistance to those who wish 
to possess only a few of the most beautiful kinds. I have not 
included any of the Terrestial genera, as Blelia, Peristeria, &c.; 
these may probably be the subject of a few remarks at some future 
time. 

The most of the species in the annexed list may be obtained at 
the Messrs. Loddiges, Hackney ; Rollisson and Sons, Tooting; 
Knight, King s Road, Chelsea; and Low and Co. Clapton :— 


Acropera Loddigesii i 

Comparettia coccinea 

£ ran the 8 grand! flora I 

Coryanthes macrantba 

<£ridet affine 

maculate 

comntum 

speciosa 

Angraeoum candatum 

Cyohnocbes cblorocbilon 

eburneum 

Loddigesii 

maculatum 

Cyrtochilum bictonense 

Aipasia variegata 

maculatum 

fiatemannia CoUeyi 

Dendrobium aggregatum 

fiifrenaria aurantiaca 

Calceolaria 

Brasaavola cordata 

cbrysanthum 

nodoaa 

cupreum 

Perrinil 

densiflorum 

Brasaia candata 

fimbriatum 

Lanceana 

formosum 

maculate 

Gibsonii 

Borlingtonia Candida 

longicomu 

Catasetum luridum 

macros tachyum 

crista turn 

moniliforme 

Cattleya crispa 

moschatum 

guttata 

nobile 

Harrisonin 

Pierardi 

intermedia 

secundum 

labiate 

speciosura 

Motsis 

Epideudrum aemulum 

Perrinil 

bicomutum 

pumila 

bifldum 

Chysis aurea 

crasai folium 

Cirrhora foscolutea 

floribundum 

Loddigesii 

macroobilum 

obtusata 

oncidioides 

tristis 

Schomburgkii 

viridipurpurea 

Skinner! 

Cirrhopetalum Thonanii 

tibicis 

Celogyne barbate 

Eria stellata 

Gardneriana 

Muntleya meleagris 

maculate 

Gongora atropurpurea 

Walllcbisna 

maculate 
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Grobya Amherstie 
Laelia an ceps 

autunmalis 
Leptotes bicolor 
Maxill&ria aromatica 
aureo-folva 
crista ta 
decolor 
Deppei 
Harriaonis 
picta 

stapelioides 
Steellii 
tenuifolia 
Miltonia Candida 

spectabilis 

Monacan thus discolor 
Tiridis 

M ormodes atropurpuroa 
Myanthus barbatus 
cernaus 
deloideas 

Oncidiam altissimam 
ampliatum 
Baueri 
Cavendlshii 
citrinum 
crispum 
deltoideum 
diraricatam 


Forbesii 

Harrisonianam 

iridifolium 

Lanceasam 

laridum 

gnttatam 

papilio 
pulchellum 
RusselliannmJ 
Pbalsnopsii amabilis 
Renanthera cocci naa 
Sacoolabinm guttatum 
papillosum 
Sarcantbus paniculatcuj 
teretifolius 

Stanbopea Devoniensis 
eburnea 
insignia 
oculata 
quadrioomis 
tigrina 
Wardii 
Tricbopilia tortilis 
Vanda lamellata 
Rozburgbi 
teres 

Vanilla bicolor 
Zygopetalum cochleare 
Mackaii 
maxillare. 

P. M. 


ON THE CULTURE, USB, AND BEAUTY OF TROPJEOLUM 
TUBEROSUM. 

BY JOHN M f EVOY. 

As the season is now at hand when all who desire to have a 
beautiful display in the flower garden during the summer and 
autumn, must he “ up and doing,” permit me to lay before your 
numerous readers the just claims to their consideration of this 
almost unrivalled and elegant plant. For who has not heard of 
Tropseolum tuberosum, (thanks to the Floricullural Magazine,) 
the plant which was to rival the root of Raleigh’s care, or in other 
words the potatoe ? In Paxton s Magazine of Botany, Mr. Young 
says, " when the tubers are boiled, they rival the potatoe in flavour, 
but are watery, and don't boil linn !” Why, really Sir, with as 
much truth it might be said that the Jerusalem artichoke would rival 
the potatoe. I myself have eaten of the tubers when roasted and aho 
when boiled, and have found them very watery and insipid, with 
a faint sickly smell, resembling that of cold dressed Seakale, and of 
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a yellowish green colour. How different to that goodly root the 
Solnntim tuberosum, with its clean white skin. But Tropseolum 
amply compensates in other respects for the deficiency, in its profu¬ 
sion of lovely blossoms. Last May we planted out a small tuber,about 
the size of a walnut, in the border of one of our stoves, and trained 
it to one of the pillars; it grew amazingly, and by the end of 
August it was 11 feet high and 8 feet in diameter, but yet no signs 
of blossoms. I carefully opened a trench round the extremity of 
the roots, which I filled with rough sand and lime rubbish, and in 
September had the satisfaction to see all its numerous branches 
studded with blossom buds, which continued to open until killed in 
November by 6 deg, of frost. This species appears more tender 
than T. pentaphyllum, which continued to bloom until the mid¬ 
dle of January, when the thermometer indicated 13 degrees 
of frost When I took T. tuberosum up, I found about a peck of 
tubers, some of a large size ; a few I allowed to remain in the 
gronnd covered with a little litter, and found them not only sound 
but growing. I have struck them freely by cuttings in the open 
border, under a glass. I also find it propagates by " sets” the 
same as the potatoe ; and this suggests to me the idea, that T. tube¬ 
rosum might be successfully grown round the cottages of the 
poor, where its beautiful foliage and still more beautiful blossoms 
would render neat and ornamental the cottages, which in most of 
our towns and villages need embellishing by the softening hand of 
nature ? Moreover, the poor themselves would profit by its use, 
for I have watched with what avidity the bee flits from blossom to 
blossom, and is evidently fond of this flower. When the flowering 
season is over, the tubers might be used for feeding pigs and poul¬ 
try. Those whose gardens are hedged round might open a trench, 
put some dung in the bottom, and plant the tubers as they would 
potatoes, also letting the after treatment, such as earthing, and 
afterwards preserving, be the same. But it may be asked, where 
are the tubers to be obtained, for the poor cannot buy them ? I an¬ 
swer, how easy would it be for noblemen and gentlemen's gardeners 
to put in an extra dozen or two of cuttings more than they wanted, 
and then distribute them amongst the poor. Should these remarks 
meet your views, I hope, Mr. Editor, you will give them publi¬ 
cation. John M'Evoy. 

March 8th, 1839. 
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[The Tropwolum tuberosum, although a plant of recent introduction, U 
now to be found in nearly every garden where rare and ornamental 
plants are cultivated. It is a plant of rapid growth, and when grown 
freely it seldom flowers freely; but we think the hint of Mr. M'Eroy il« • 
serving consideration, as the species, when in abundant bloom, is 
amongst the most ornamental of half hardy plants.—E d.] 


REMARKS ON THE FRUJT AND SEED OF THE FUCHSIA FULGENS. 

BT HENRY FORD. 

Thinking that it may be of interest to some of your rea¬ 
ders, I write to inform you that I have ripened a bunch 
of fruit of the splendid plant Fuchsia fulgens, contain¬ 
ing six berries or fruit, each berry being three quarters 
of an inch long, and as large in girth as a very large black 
currant; a single berry contained about twenty small brown seeds 
similar to the seeds of other kinds of Fuchsia, but larger. The 
fruit is a dark green within, covered with light spots; the flesh 
resembles that of a green flesh melon, but rather softer, and scented, 
with a livelier and sharper taste; and could it be obtained in 
quantity it would be a most delicious dessert fruit. The drupe or 
beny is soft, and requires to be used as soon as gathered. I kept 
my plant in the frame amongst the melons until it was in full 
flower and got too tall for the frame, when I removed it to the 
greenhouse, and placed it amongst some Fuchsia globosa and 
Globosa grandiflora, where it must have been accidentally impreg¬ 
nated. The berries remained on the plant for three months. 

Henry Ford, Gardener, Willow Hall, Halifax. 

Willow Hall, February 12 th, 1839. 


ON THE PROPERTIES OF ROSES. 

BY WM. WUXIfON. 

Agreeable to my promise, I beg to hand you what I consider 
essential properties in a good rose; and in doing so I shall be as 
brief as possible. First, then, I would have all roses divided into 
two classes; namely, cupped or globular, as in White Globe Hip; 
and expanded, as in Reine des Beiges. But before I. proceed fur¬ 
ther, it will be proper to notice that many good rotes come betw e en 
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or hare in themselves both thee characters already noticed: ns for 
instance. Crimson Perpetual and Moss de Meaux at the proper 
time, are often fine, and even when fully expanded they are sur¬ 
passed by few. Others, as Globe Hip, and Malton, are only good 
when in a cupped stale, others again very poor until well expanded, 
as the French Glory and Reine des Beiges. The first of these 
classes, namely, those kinds which exhibit the cupped form during 
a period of their blooming season, ought to be preferred to those 
flowers which are expanded, as there is an elegance and beauty 
exceedingly striking; for instance, the Crested Moss, with its 
splendid globe-shaped flower just opening at the top, enveloped by 
its enchanting crest or fringed calix. This rose, when shown in 
a good condition, ought always to take a premier prize ; it maybe 
said to be the prince of roses. Having made these few prelimi¬ 
nary remarks, I shall now state what I think ought to be the pro¬ 
perties of each class, naming at the same time a few kinds by way 
of illustration. 

First, in a fine cupped or globe-shaped rose, the flower must be 
sufficiently double, so that when it is just opening, at its best state 
of perfection, it inay not show anything like a want in the eye or 
cup ; the petals should be of a fine fleshy texture, rising equal in 
height, being free from any cut or indenture, the colour rich and 
clear, and the scent powerful ; as to size, it should be such as 
neither to appear poor from its smallness, nor coarse from the op¬ 
posite cause. Here I would beg to notice what will materially 
assist the young amateur in showing his flowers to advantage, as 
the very best kinds have often this defect, namely, short and 
cracked petals on the outside, by slipping these carefully to one 
side; they may be removed without doing any injury, and add 
much to the perfection of the flower. The roses I would recom¬ 
mend in this class are the Globe Hip (a fine white). Smith's 
Noisette (the finest yellow known, when grown against a south 
wall, and assisted by removing a few of the bad outer petals). 
Crested Moss (excellent, o fine deep rose colour), Malton or 
Fulgens (splendid crimson red), Rivers’George the Fourth (one of 
the best dark roses known), Village Maid (when not too old, 
perhaps the best striped rose out). As I think less of those roses 
which are- expanded than of the foregoing, I shall content myself 
by saying less of them. Therefore, in describing a good ex- 
vol. m. 2 n 
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panded rose, I would say that it would be improved by having the 
following properties, indeed, should have them, namely, its petals 
fleshy and free from cut or split, its colour bright and clear, its scent 
powerful, its size as described above, the whole flower should form 
the half of a globe, having a fine hemispherical appearance to the 
eye ; the same remarks as those given above will also apply to this 
class, with regard to removing and adjusting the imperfect formed 
petals from the extremity of the flower. Some of the best kinds 
in this class are Reine des Beiges (pure white, very fine), French 
Glory (fine red). Blush Hip (delicate pink), Bobelina (fine 
purplish red), Felicite Perpetual (very neat, small white), Janne 
Despres (fine yellow), Camica (striped). I hope that these few 
plain remarks on some of the most essential properties requisite to 
a good show rose, may be of service to some of the friends of the 
Florieullural Magazine. 

Wm. Wiixison. 

Newgardene Nart$ry x Whitby , Feb. 1 5th, 1839. 


ON THE LARCH. 

BT JOHN COKE. 

In*a hedgerow near this house, some Larch trees have been 
planted, which 1 can remember for the last 30 or 40 years. They 
have been'boughed nearly to the top for some years. All those 
with regular tops have put out side shoots, more or less. That, 
however, of which I have endeavoured to send a sketch* ha 
scarcely any side shoots. Its peculiar form has induced me to 
send you this account The bunch, which appears like a large 
wig on the top of the stem, consists of (I should conjecture) some 
hundreds of smaH pendent branches, with their extremities turned 
upwards. It appears probable that the top has been broken by 
the wind or some accident, and that the present nearly horizontal 
leader was a branch left on the tree when it was lopped. It ha 
been in the state represented for many years, but has inclined of 

• The sketch sent ns has a very singular appearance, with a stem of great 
length, entirely destitute of branches, and having a large cluster of pendent 
twigs at its extremity. To use a familiar comparison, we might describe It 
hast by saying It very much reeembled a mop. 
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late to take a more vertical position. The height of the stem maj 
be about 25 feet, the length of the branch or leader from 10 to 12 
feet 

Johv Coxa. 

Debdale, near Mansfield , April 7th, 1839* 

[We are glad of the opportunity of giving publicity to the preceding no- 
tice, with the view of drawing attention to the properties and adaptation 
of the Larch to the almost endless variety of purposes for which it is so 
admirably calculated. The instance now before us is one of frequent 
occurrence, as showing thst the Larch will not only endure pruning and 
cutting in a variety of ways, but will bear mutilation to a greater extent 
without destroying life than is the case with many deciduous trees. It 
Is a truth all are ready to admit, that objects of vast importance receive 
but little attention, when the results are presented to the mind through 
the perspective medium of twenty, thirty, or may be fifty or an hundred 
years. The thousands of acres of waste lands to be found in Great 
Britain bear ample testimony to this fact, when it is known that every 
acre of such land, even of the moat inferior kind, when planted with 
timber trees adapted to the various situations and soils, is capable of 
returning fifty or an hundred per cent, on the outlay, besides sheltering 
and rendering the adjacent grounds fertile and capable of profitable cul¬ 
tivation. 1 hese remarks have a more direct reference to the extensive 
cultivation of Larch forests, three-fourths of the waste lands in Great 
Britain being peculiarly adapted to the growth of that tree. The value 
and importance of the Larch, as a limber tree, is also far from being 
justly appreciated. This will be better understood from the following 
remarks 

“ We are indebted for our attention being called to this important sub* 
ject, by the prudent and calculating foresightof the Dukes of Athol, who, 
In laying the foundation of enormous wealth and power for their descend* 
ants, have shown the policy which ought to be followed by the nation. 

“ The late Duke of Athol calculated that the possessor of his wroi* 
lands on the Tay, would, in a few years, be as rich or richer than any 
individual in Britain. What are these woodlands! They consist of 
about ten thousand acres of land, planted in great part upon barren 
moor land, the aggregate value of which was a very few hundreds per 
annum! How different our Administrations manage these things ! We 
are at this moment almost dependent on foreign Governments for per¬ 
mission to buy the timber which, with hardly any cost, we could produce 
in the same way that this princely fortune has been founded* To show 
the relative value of an acre of Larch in the north of Scotland with one 
of oak in the New Forest, or that of Dene, we "ill take the mountain* 
ousdeclivities of the Grampians, at 2s. per acre; we take this valu*, 
which is very high, because Governments always purchase dear, and 
because only the ground best suited to the purpose should be selected. 
Land, which would produce Larch admirably in the Grampians, is worth 
not more than 6d. per acre of annual rent. 

M By devoting 100,000 acres, which is about the size of the larger 
Highland estates, to this purpose, we should in seventy or seventy five 
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years, proceeding on the calculations of the Duke of Athol, that in the 
same period his forests would be worth five to six millions sterling, be 
possessed of national capital to the amount of fifty to sixty millions in 
timber alone, besides a large tract of mountain pasture, returning an 
ample annual revenue ; and all this with an outlay, in the first instance, 
comparatively trilling. It is needless to observe, that this immense re¬ 
sult cannot be obtained, or even the entire foundation laid in a moment, 
but must be attained by steady and systematic perseverance, like that 
of the individuals above mentioned, who hath bequeathed us so noble 
an example. By the creation of forests on this scale, we should make 
some reparation for the consumption and destruction of the vast mineral 
treasures, on which vital staple of national wealth the operations of this 
generation will, about that period, begin to be seriously felt."— Annul* of 
Natural History, 

" The durability of the Larch, when alternately exposed to water and 
air, was proved by an experiment made in the river Thames, at the 
suggestion of the Duke of Athol. “ Posts,” Sir Thomas Dick Lauder 
observes, “ of equal thickness and strength, some of Larch and others 
of Oak, were driven down facing the river wall, where they were alter¬ 
nately covered with water by the flow of the tide, and left dry by its 
fall. This species of alternation is the most trying of all circumstances 
for the endurance of timber, and accordingly the oaken posts decayed, 
and were twice renewed in the course of a very few years; whilst those 
which were made of Larch remained altogether unchanged/* u We had 
ourselves," says Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, “ occasion to erect a foot¬ 
bridge to a pleasure walk over a sunk road, and this we ordered to be 
constructed of two long stretching beams, covered transversely with 
Larch planks. In 14 or 15 years afterwards, we discovered symptoms 
of decay in the bridge, and ordered the carpenters to new plank it; but, 
when he came to carry our directions into execution, lie discovered that 
the whole planks were quite sound with the exception of three; and that 
these three, which were rotten almo3t to powder, were Scotch fir planks, 
which had been taken in a hurry at the time the bridge was built to 
supply a deficiency in the original number of the Larch planks.'* 

In railroads, it is found to form excellent sleepers, and so great was 
the demand for it in 1836 and 1837, for this purpose, that it could 
scarcely be supplied, even with the extensive plantations in Scotland. 
As live and as dead fences, the Larch possesses peculiar properties, 
bearing the shears apparently as well as the spruce. Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder once saw a very pretty Larch fence in a gentleman's pleasure 
ground near Loch Lomond. ‘ The trees were planted at equal distances 
from each other; and, beiug clipped, were half cut through towards the 
top, and bent down over each other. In many instances the top of the 
one liad insinuated itself into that adjaceut to it, so as to have be¬ 
come corporally united toil; and, strange as it may seem, we actually 
found one top that had so inserted itself, which having been rather 
deeply cut originally by the hedge bill, had actually detached itself from 
the parent stock, and was now growing grafted on the other, with the 
lower part of it pointing upwards in the air.’ *’— Loudon's Arboretum. 
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THE PEACH TREE, ITS DISEASES AND REMEDIES, IN CON¬ 
NEXION WITH ITS CULTURE. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

The season is approaching when the Peach tree, on the open 
walls, will require close attention, to prevent injuries from insects, 
from diseases in the foliage, in the stems, and a variety of other 
evils which might be enumerated. Closely connected with this 
subject is the thinning of the fruit, an evil more prevalent and 
fraught with consequences of a far more disastrous nature than is 
usually supposed. First, then, with regard to the latter object, the 
season and time when this operation should commence can be best 
determined by the size of the fruit. The first thinning should take 
place when the fruit is about the size of peas, and should be per- 
formed with care; a small but blunt pointed pair of scissors is 
often used with advantage, or the finger and thumb, with a small 
pointed stick, is very well adapted for removing them. At this 
thinning a few only should be taken. The second thinning should 
be performed when the fruit is about the size of small gooseberries. 
If this second thinning could be dispensed with, it would be of 
great advantage to the trees ; but from such causes as overcropping 
the preceding year, and the multiplied causes which affect the 
health of the trees, many of the fruit fall off duii::g the season of 
stoning, so that experience has proved the necessity of leaving a 
few to be removed at this season. The quantity of fruit that each 
tree should bear ought to be detennined by the state of the tree 
itself. Sickly and young trees should be allowed to bear fewer 
fruit than healthy and well-established plants; and in either case, 
those varieties which produce large fruit, should not be allowed to 
mature so great a number as those which bear small fruit. Over 
luxuriant trees should be allowed to bear what is termed a heavy 
crop ; this will moderate their luxuriance, and prove beneficial to 
the tree itself. 

With regard to insects, many are the absurd and ridiculous 
compositions and plasters which have been recommended by 
authors, to cure and prevent the prevalent'diseases o( Peach and 
Nectarine trees. More ignorance, and not a little of quackery, 
prevails ou this subject, than is connected with any other branch 
of gardening. To destroy the green and black aphis, a powerful 
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fumigation of tobacco leaves is generally effectual. When the 
trees are in peach-houses, under glass, the garden engine should be 
applied to throw water on the roof, in order to close up the tops of 
the glass ; and the operation should be performed at night, and 
the house kept closely shut up till the following morning. When 
the trees are on walls in the open air, they require to be covered 
with canvas or tarpauling, and treated in other respects as those 
under glass. Both require to be well syringed with clear water 
the following morning. Instead of fumigating with tobacco, the 
trees are sometimes syringed in the evening, and immediately 
dusted with Scotch or other cheap and pungent snuffs. The 
moisture on the foliage causes the snuff to adhere, and also 
dissolves it, producing a liquid which is speedily destructive to the 
insects. 

The red spider makes its appearance in dry and warm weather 
on trees in the open air, and in peach-houses when too much heat 
is kept up without sufficient moisture; it, therefore, follows, that 
an abundant application of the latter is the only remedy; and it 
must be applied freely. Peach trees require much attention, to 
guard them against the attacks of this insidious and most destructive 
enemy: for it too often happens that it has taken such possession 
of the trees, as to defy any application to remove it, until it has 
destroyed the foliage, by rendering it unfit for its ordinary 
functions. 

The scale or coccus is less understood in their natural economy, 
and, therefore, more difficult and uncertain in their removal. Per¬ 
haps the surest, as well as the most simple and effectual methods 
of destroying them, is by washing them off while the trees are 
destitute of foliage. This should be done in the spring. 

The diseases of Peaches and Nectarine trees are various, and 
not easily accounted for. They are in most cases the result of 
improper food taken up by the roots, or imbibed by the foliage 
from the surrounding atmosphere. The sudden transitions of heat, 
cold, drought, and moisture, are often productive of silent but fatal 
consequences to the leaves and tender shoots of the Peach and Nec¬ 
tarine. There are also diseases arising from accidental or wanton 
injuries, being the effect of injudicious pruning, that is at impro¬ 
per seasons the removal of large branches, making ragged wounds 
in cutting with a blunt knife, and frequently from the bark being 
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bruised or torn off; the latter of these evils are within the power 
of the cultivator to prevent, and the former may he remedied by 
substituting suitable for unsuitable soil. Borders which were once 
good and proper may, nevertheless, be exhausted, and from age 
require renewal. 

Mildew, gum, canker, and honey-dew, are effects resulting from 
some of the preceding causes, and must be treated accordingly. 
Mildew is the most prevalent of these evils, but is also the most 
easily contended with. Dusting the foliage and young shoots 
with sulphur when the trees are damp, and allowing it to remain 
on, it will gradually ignite by the heat of the sun and bum off 
this minute fungus without injuring the foliage. 

The season is rapidly approaching when the culture of the 
Peach and Nectarine will become an object of care with many. 
This being the case, we hope the preceding remarks will be found 
useful. 

Editor, 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS IN THE METROPOLITAN 
NURSERIES. 

Wisteria species, (Query ),—A highly interesting plant, closely 
resembling in foliage and general habit, the universally admired 
Wisteria consequana. It is a native of Van Dieman’s Land, and 
will in all probability prove quite hardy here. It has not yet 
bloomed in this country ; we have, however, seen a few specimens 
in a state of rapid growth, and which will doubtless bloom in the 
course of next season. This desirable plant is extremely rare, 
and we believe that there is not at present a single plant fbr sale in 
any of the London Nurseries. We have seen it at the Clapton 
Nursery, and also in the collection of the Messrs, Rollinson, of 
Tooting. 

Berberis tenuifolia .—A native of Mexico, whence it was re¬ 
ceived by the Horticultural Society, from their collector in that 
countiy. Its long slender pinnated leaves are of a paler green 
than the generality of the species belonging to this section of the 
genus. In general habit B. tenuifoliais certainly one of the most 
interesting and most ornamental of the genus, and should it prove 
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hardy, which we fear is very doubtful, it will be a valuable addi¬ 
tion to our evergreen shrubs. 

Camellia japonica.'— Amid the great dearth of novelty which 
prevails to an unusual extent this month in the Metropolitan Nur¬ 
series, we were not a little pleased with the show of bloom in the 
noble Camellia House of the Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, 
which during this month (April) has been in full perfection. The 
plants in this long.established collection are so numerous, and have 
attained so large a growth, as to present ihe appearance of a com¬ 
plete grove or little wood, which, loaded as it is with myriads of 
lovely blossoms, varying in colour from the pure white of $e Alba 
flore pleno, to the most brilliant red, forms a "tout ensemble/' 
exquisitely rich and graceful. We particularly admired specimens 
of C. Donkelaarii and C. reticulata, which were blooming in very 
fine perfection. 

Camellia prallii .—We have seen a drawing of this beautiful 
variety, which is in the possession of Messrs. Low and Co. of the 
Clapton Nursery. It is of a beautiful dark rose colour; the 
centre of every petal being beautifully pencilled with white. The 
flower possesses a great depth of petals, which are round and well 
set; and in shape the flower is quite equal to the double white. 
Messrs. Low and Co. received their plants, with the figure, from 
Philadelphia, in which city this variety was gained from seed. If 
the flowers of C. Prattii prove at all equal to the representation of 
them, which we have seen, it will rank among the most perfect and 
beautiful of the lovely tribe to which it belongs. 

Camellia japonica .—Double striped, new variety. The Messrs. 
Chandler, of Vauxhall, possess, and have at present in bloom, a 
new variety of the double striped Camellia, which is certainly far 
superior, in point of brilliancy and distinctness of colour, to the 
old double striped variety, which is familiar to our collections. 
Messrs. Chandler received their plant from China, and we have no 
doubt that very many desirable species and varieties yet remain to 
be introduced by some enterprising and spirited cnhivator, from 
that rich country. 

Genisfa odoralmhna .—One of the many highly interesting and 
beautiAil species collected by Mr. Webb, in the Canary Islands. 
This pretty plant is now producing its spikes of deliciously fra¬ 
grant flowers; and with ita silvery foliage, and dense elegaot habit; 
forms a beautiful object in the greenhouse. 
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ON THE CULTURE OF THE TULIP. 


BY WILLIAM WOODMANSBY. 


As those who are fortunate enough to possess stoves, pits, green* 
houses, and conservatives, have no need of my simple remacka, 
there being so many qualified to write for their amusement and 
instruction ; I shall; therefore, endeavour to suit my observations 
to those who, like myself, have no artificial means at command, 
except a few simple frames for the purpose of raising cucumbers, 
&c .; blit who, at the same time, love a good flower, and also to 
have that flower good by their own cultivation. And, if plainness 
of language can convey the simple process by which this may be 
secured to my brother florists, the object in view will have been 
accomplished, and experience whispers it is quite possible. 


I cannot comprehend the reason why some writers on the cul¬ 
tivation of the tulip take such pains to cause unnecessary trouble 
and expense, to say nothing of loss of time, in my opinion a most 
irreparable loss indeed ; they generally begin by telling us to re¬ 
move the bed completely from eighteen inches to twenty-four 
inches deep, and then commence making up the bed by putting 
in about ten or twelve inches of loam, and upon that, about three 
or four inches^of well rotted manure, and then fill up the bed with 
loam as before. Now, allow me to ask what possible good can the 
bottom layer of loam do P It must be totally out of the reach of 
the roots, and consequently useless. And as to the manure, if the 
roots do at all reach it, which I rather feel inclined to question, I 
am confident it will do them more harm than good, by causing 
them to come dirty, and run into colour. Hence, I for one, would 
dispense with it altogether. I will now, as briefly as possible, tell 
yon my way of proceeding. First, I dig out the bed a good spit 
deep, twelve inches ; this, in my opinion, is quite sufficient, and 
begin filling up three inches at a time, at intervals of six or seven 
days, with good rich loam, that has been thrown in a heap for 
twelve months previously, till the bed is level with the outer sur¬ 
face ; this, in a few days, will settle down a little, and allow for a 
little more loam being put on at the time of planting. The bed is 
now ready, without a single particle of manure, and will bloom 
vol. xxx* 2 0 
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almost any tulip, cleaner and more delicate, than the richest and 
most co 9 tly compost in the world. And these two properties are 
everything in the bloom of a tulip. 

I have my bed three feet wide, instead of four, and only plant 
five rows instead of the usual number seven. I like this mode 
best, as the bed is much better to weed, and the flowers, when in 
bloom, are more easily inspected. I plant my bulbs with a dibble, 
the end of which is about two inches diameter, with fourteen pegs 
driven into it, four inches from the bottom, to mark the exact 
depth I wish to make the holes. I then put into each hole a 
little sand—upon this T plant the bulb, and then add a little more 
sand, just to cover the bulb, and then fill up the holes level with 
the top of the bed, carefully putting in the tallies as I go on, to 
prevent confusion. I then make the surface smooth, and the work 
of planting is completed. 

I now take no further notice of them, than merely keeping them 
free from weeds, till they begin to push up their flower stems • 
and even then, I only support such as are not able to support 
themselves. A9 to hooping, and matting, I consider it all lost 
labour; for we seldom have frosts to injure them, after they begin 
to throw up the flower stalk ; and, as for rain, I am of opinion 
that, unless the soil is very wet in quality, it is difficult to let them 
have too much water. A friend of mine, after finishing the plant¬ 
ing of a bed, had a few offsets to spare, and thinking them too 
small too bloom, put them into an east border, about eighteen 
inches wide, upon which the drip of about twenty feet of tiling 
continually poured its contents during rain, and the result was* 
that these offsets produced far finer and larger blooms than any 
that were in the bed. This I saw, or could not have believed it* 

As soon as the flower-buds begin to show colour, of course they 
ought to be kept from wet, and also from the scorching heat of the 
stln. I have now. Sir, told you my simple way of proceeding— 
you are at liberty to make what use of it you think proper; if you 
think it worthy a place in your valuable Magazine, it is at your 
service. 

Wm. WoODMANSEt. 

• The garden was composed of light garden mould. 
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BAMBUNG REMARKS ON THE TROP<®OLUM. 

BY. BELERIUM* 

All your readers say, what a delightful plant is the T. tricolorum. 
Almost all scribblers thereon have described how, under their pecu¬ 
liar culture, the plant had thriven ; requiring but just a moderate 
hotbed, a cool vinery, a worm greenhouse, and three or four other 
conveniences invariably contingent to the admiration and longing 
desires of every amateur, and consequently in the possession of 
every reader you have; besides this, merely a mixture of halfor 
dozen soils, (which should be weighed before used, to insure due 
proportions), and a few etceteras commendable to every florist, in 
every locality, are recomm^pded, and then they laud the simple 
city of its culture, and very kindly inform the reader that the plant 
propagates easily, and will soon (or should) be in every greenhouse 
in the kingdom. 

Now, it is rather singular, that, as a set off against the scribblers, 
the Nurserymen unanimously declare it as a plant ot delicate 
habits, the tuber of slow growth, requiring to be watered carefully, 
and most difficult to propagate, and with a consistency quite eel* 
ciliated to give their opinion weight, they naturally agree, after the 
plant has l^gen cultivated for seven years or more, to charge for a 
small tuber of it, the very moderate sum of seven shillings and 
sixpence, a price that is beyond the reach of three quarters of the 
floral public—of course the advice gratis writers are disinterested, 
when they say the plant strikes freely from cuttings placed 
in sand—and, of course, also, the Nurserymen are knaves for their 
attempting to keep the supply limited ; and a most meritorious 
act the propagation and dispensing cheaply a few thousand plants 
by some advice gratis writer would be—the writer of this, who has 
few conveniences for propagating delicate plants, would be glad to 
receive a few in exchange for other plants. 

As a climber, this genera is unequalled for variety, beauty, and 
neatness; and yet possessing such capability as should render its 
species invariable inmates of every collection j the fact is, that the 
best sorts are rarely met with, and even the Tricolorum is in the 
possession of comparatively few persons. Few cultivators can pro- 
pegate this genera successfully, notwithstanding all that has beeil 
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■aid about it; and large specimensrof Tricolorum are seldom met 
with—the last large plant a friend of mine saw, was in Gloucester* 
■hire, and which the nurseryman asked two guineas for, a proof 
that it is a slow growing tuber, and not common. 

I saw several plants of it at Carclew, a few weeks sinoe, and re- 
marking to Mr. Booth, that it is rather an unusual sight to meet 
with more than a single specimen in a house; he told me that a 
successful method of propagation had been discovered there by 
mere accident, two years ago, and by which, as it was a simple 
method, a few plants could be easily got He said in 1837, some 
tubers were received from America, which were put into a large 
pot, and afterwards in course of potting some other plants, a little 
earth fell upon the Tropaeolum, which was unnoticed for a week or 
two; but upon removing it, it was founcKhat almost every joint cover¬ 
ed had thrown out plants. As this is an available, I hope it will 
prove a generally successful method ; and if so, there will be some 
good grounds for looking forward to the general possession of plants 
of the more delicate sorts. The soil should be rather sandy for the 
whole family,and the tuber if it is desired to increase its size greatly, 
should not be covered in more than half its depth in planting. 
Mr. Fox, florist, Penzance, from Mexican seeds has now in flower 
a Tropaeolum, of similar habit to the Tricolorum, the flowers of which 
are after the style of T. brachyserus, but greatly superior in size, 
colour, and general beauty—they are of a flue yellow, the lower 
limb is striped with a dark colour. This will prove to be a valu¬ 
able addition to the greenhouse, being of free growth, and a most 
profuse bloomer. 

From some experiments recently made, it would seem that the 
genus is capable of enduring an out-door exposure during the 
summer, and I look forward to the time when they will become as 
generally cultivated as half hardy plants, as the Dahlia is now: 
for I am quite convinced that we have scarcely supposed the capa¬ 
bility of the family, and as the culture and propagation becomes 
known, the acclimatization of seeding, and the impregnation of the 
more hardy sorts, will induce such improvements, as will render the 
plant as indispensable to the garden, as it is now to the greenhouse. 

I would say to the parlour window, and kitchen window culti¬ 
vators, that two more beautiful and easily cultivated plants can 
scarcely be met with, than the double orange Nasturtium, and the 
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new doable dark variety ; the latter generally known as the 
Tropeeolum AtoTsanguinea floraplena. The former is delightfully 
fragrant, and both are uncommonly free dowers. The annual sorts 
are two well known to need any details, 

Selenium. 

Cornwall, 


NOTICES OF NEW PLANTS. 


MALTA CREEANA. Showy, red flowered Mahm. f Pax. May, 

NAT. ORD. MALVACEAE. CLASS MONADBLPHIA POLYANDRIA. 

This plant has been frequently noticed, and obtained a notoriety and 
interest not at all deserved, for the possession of any excellence, which we 
have ever been able to discover. It is a plant of moderate beauty; but re¬ 
presented as it is by the highly finished drawing in the work before us, 
presents an appearance highly beautiful. Its rose-coloured blossoms and 
rather graceful foliage, are here made to appear exceedingly attractive. In 
the notice accompanying Mr. Paxton’s figure of this plant it is spoken 
of as a very ornamental plant; but wo cannot, from our own experience of 
it, fully concur in all that is said of it. 

EPIPHYLLUM RUSSELLIANUM. The Duke of Bedford Epiphyllum. 

[Bot, Mag , 

NAT. ORD. CACTRiE. CLASS ICOSANDRTA MONOOYNIA. 

Most people are acquainted with the fiat stemmed species and varieties of 
the very ornamental section of CactetB, named Epiphyllum. The species 
under consideration, in general character, approaches nearest to E. truncatum, 
but differing from that species in the fiat leafless stems being more narrow, of a 
much lighter green, and when we saw it in the collection of his Grace the 
Duke of Bedford, at Woburn Abbey, it appeared to us of a much more up¬ 
right habit The appearance is small, and of a less decided colour than trun¬ 
catum, an inferior species, but new. It is commonly found on the stems of 
trees and rocks on the Organ Mountains of Brazil. 

In Sir Wm. Hooker’s notice of this plant, he observes “ we can readily par¬ 
ticipate in the pleasure Mr. Gardener must have experienced in discovering 
this beautiful Epiphyllous plant, and dedicating it to his distinguished pa¬ 
tron,'the Duke of Bedford, a Nobleman who, in the short time of Mr. Garde¬ 
ner’s absence (scarcely three years) has amassed such a collection of Cactoid 
plants at Woburn Abbey os must be seen to be appreciated, and with which 
none in the kingdom, that I know of, can be compared, except it be that of 
Mr. Harris, of Kingsbury, near Hendon. In the stoves at Woburn, the 
great colutnner kinds of Cereus, thirty feet high, (and especially the noble 
specimens of C. senilis, two of which have attained to twelve feet, and are 
clothed with long pendent white hairs,) contrast admirably with the strag¬ 
gling, broad, and depressed forms of the Melocactus and Echinocactus, 
beset too as they are with spines of every shape and size and colour; again 
the latter kinds present a most curious difference, from the flattened and 
jointed stems of the Opuntie and Epipbylla, while the magnitude and fra¬ 
grance of blossoms of some, and the brilliancy of colours in others, are sur¬ 
passed by few vegetable productions.” 

A note is added here by Sir Wm. Hooker, stating that while writing the 
above, information had just been received from Mr. Parkinson, her Majesty’s 
Consol General in Mexico, of the dispatch of another collection, containing 
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a large assortment for hit Grace the Duke of Bedford, including, among 
other things, specimens of Cereus senilis, still larger than those above 
mentioned, and two others nearly allied to the preceding, also expected to be 
new, one being described as downy, and the other spinons. In the same 
collection there is a Mammillaria of such extraordinary dimensions as to 
weigh two hundred weight, which required the united strength of eight Indians 
to convey to the waggon, on which it was brought a distance of one hundred 
miles to Mexico. The dower is yellow, it having exhibited several buds 
after it was placed upon the waggon. 

CAIXICHROA PLATYGLOSSA. Golden CalUchroa. | Bat. Mag. 

NAT. oan. COMPOSITE. CLASS SYNGENESIS CUPERFLUA. 

This is an annual plant of moderate beauty, quite hardy, and nearly 
allied to Doronicum. The flowers are yellow, with deeply cut foliage. 

EPACRIS IMPRESSA var. P ARVIFLORA. Small flowered pitted Epacrie . 

I Bot. Reg . 

NAT. ORD. EPACRJDACK2E. CLASS PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

As the name implies, this is a variety of E. impressa, sent to this country 
by Mr. James Backhouse, who has been engaged for some years travelling 
on a benevolent mission in New South Wales. It is now suspected that the 
genus Epacris, especially the species Impressa, and others nearly related to 
it, are merely varieties of each other. In speaking of E. impressa, 
Mr. Gunn, a high authority on this genus, says “ the colours vary from a 
deep red through all the paler shades of blush to pure white, so that colour 
constitutes no distinction; the size is also variable.’* He distinguishes four 
chief varieties, viz.— 1. Red flowering, tall; 2. Red flowering, dwarf; 3- 
White flowering, tall; 4. White flowering, dwarf; in addition to which many 
others might be named. 

HOYA CORIACEA. Thick leaved Hoy a. [Bot . Reg. 

NAT. ORD ASCLEPIADACE^E. CLASS PENTANDRIA DIQYNIA. 

A scarce plant, requiring the temperature of the stove, and to be grown on 
the trunks of trees. Those of our readers unacquainted with the genus will, 
perhaps, understand us better by saying, that this is a kind of honey plant, 
familiar to most persons, with its waxy white flowers, and often grown in 
windows. The Hoya coriacea appears to be a thickerfoliaged plant, stronger 
in its stem, and perhaps less inclined to become a twiner or creeper than the 
common honey plant. 

This new Hoya flowered for the first time in this country in the stoves of 
Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney. It is a native of Manilla, and was sent home 
by Mr. Cunningham. Its flowering season is August. 

ARISTALOCHIA HYPERBOREA. Northern Birtkwort. | Pax. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. ARISTOLOCHIACEJE. CLASS GYNANDBIA HEXANDRIA. 

This is a curious and beautiful plant, supposed to be a native of the north, 
ern districts of India. In this country it requires the temperature of the 
stove. It has been cultivated for some time in the collection of Mr. Knight, 
of the King’s Road, Chelsea, where it flowered during the past year. It is a 
twiner, running to a considerable length, the foliage heart-shaped, aud the 
flowers somewhat resemble the singular form of the pitcher plant, but 
having a long and curiously formed lip, are of a yellow and brown colour. 
We have known several species of this genus requiring the temperature of 
the stove, but have always found them exceedingly difficult to bloom. 

PENTSTEMON BARBATUM var. CARNEUAI. Flesh-coloured bearded 
PenUtemon . [Bot. Reg. 

NAT. ORD. 8CROPBULARXACEA:. CLA8S DIDYNAMJA AKQlOCPERMJA. 

To persons possessing some knowledge of, plants, the subject of this plate 
frill be better understood, when we soy it Las just received a new n ame fiuia 
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Dr. Lindley, who has classed it, and, we think, very properly, amongst the 
pentstemons; bat the same species has long been known in gardens under 
the name of Chelone barbatum, and the figure before ns represents a flesh- 
coloured variety of the species. 

It is a hardy herbaceous perennial, growing from two to three feet in height, 
and flowering in July and August The habit of the plant is upright, with 
opposite narrow lance-shaped leaves, and of a deep green colour. The 
flowers are of a yellow flesh colour. 

RUELLIA CILIATIFLORA. Fringe flowered RueBia. [Bot. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. ACANTHACB.C. CLASS DIDYNAMIA ANGI08PERMIA. 

This is rather an ornamental stove plant, with oblong serrated foliage, 
and flowen produced upon a short pannicle, which are of a purple 
colour; having five cordate petals, and a spreading disk. It was sent home 
by Mr. Tweedie, and is supposed to be a native of the interior of Mexico. 

BEGONIA PARVIFOL1A. Small leaved Begonia or Elephant'e Ear . 

I Bot. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. BBG0NIACB2B. CLAS8 MONCECIA POLYANDRIA. 

The genus Begonia is one familiar to almost all who know anything of 
plants. Who does not know the B. discolor or Evansiana, blood leaf or beef 
stake plant, as it is often termed 1 This popular plant is to be found in 
almost every cottage window, and the figure now before us represents one of 
that genus. Small leaves and pale white flowers. 

PIMELEA HENDERSONL Afr. Hendereon'e Pimelea . [Bot. Reg. 

NAT. ORD. THYMELB2E. CLASS DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Is a very pretty plant, intermediate between P. decussata and P. rosea. 
It is a native of King George’s Sound, and was raised from seeds received 
from thence by Messrs. Eagle and Henderson. This is said to be one of the 
moat ornamental of the genus; and, judging from the plate, we are fully in¬ 
clined to fall in with this opinion. The colour of the flowers is a light rose. 
The branches ate very thickly set with leaves. 

BRASSAVOLA CUSPIDATA. Spear-lipped Brastavola . | Bot. Rag. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDBjE. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

This is a native of Trinidad, imported from thence by John Moss, Esq of 
Otterspool, Liverpool. We are here told, that owing to the skill of this 
gentleman v s gardener, and the extensive connexions which Mr. Moss pos¬ 
sesses abroad, his collection at Otterspool bids fair to rival some of the many 
collections of orchidaceous plants, of which the country may well be proud. 
Five species of this genus have already been described by Professor Lindley, 
of which the one now under consideration is the sixth, and nearly related to 
B. cucnllata. 

To those unacquainted with the genus as well as the species referred to, 
it may be well to say that the B. cuspidata has long ridged rush-like foliage, 
bearing a few scattered white flowers. 

DBNDROBIUM FORMOSUM. Beautiful Dendrobium. [Pax Mag. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDE.S. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

Amongst the genera of orchidaceous Epiphytes none contains a greater num¬ 
ber of really beautiful species than Dendrobium, of which we think it quite just 
to the genus to say, the species now before us is decidedly the most ornamental. 
The foliage is scanty, being only a pair or so on the summit of a rather tall 
fleshy stem. The flowers are very large, and nearly white* We are told 
that this handsome plant was discovered in a district called Pondooah, at the 
base of the Khoseea Hills, by Mr. J. Gibson, collector to his Grace the Duke 
of Devonshire, and under whose care it produced its handsome flowers at 
Chatsworth, during the spring of 1838. Some excellent directions are here 
given on the cultivation of this genus, the most important of which are those 
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whioh refer to a season of rest or the suspension of moisture, but not of hast 
In their native localities they bloom in the dry season. This period should 
commence about the beginning of our winter, and continue for one or two 
months. During this time the foliage wjll wither, and not unfrequeatly 
drop off, but, at the end of this period, moisture should again be freely sup¬ 
plied, when the flowers and foliage will be most luxuriant. 

DENDROBIUM AUREUM vae. PALLIDUM. Golden-flowered Dendro- 
bium , pale variety, [Bot . Rt§ • 

NAT. OKD. ORCHIDS^ § MALAXIDEjE. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

This plant bears dingy while and yellow flowers, and is but of moderate 
beauty. It is, however, remarkable for its fragrance, having an intermediale 
scent between that of violets and primroses. It is a native of Ceylon, where 
it was first discovered by Mr. Macrae, and is now cultivated by Messrs. 
Loddiges. 

DENDROBIUM CRUMENATUM. Sweet club-stemmed DendrMum . 

[Bot. Reg. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDBiE § MALAXIDEJE. CLASS GYNANDRIA MON AN DEI A. 

Thisisone ofthe few novelties which have emanated from his Graoe the Duke 
of Northumberland’s collection at Sion House. We say few, because of the very 
extensive establishment kept up by that Nobleman. The range of Botanical 
hothouses, if not superior, is at least equal to any thing of the kind in the 
kingdom. The whole of the gardens are, however, so completely shut up 
from the public, that even persona in the profession are denied admission, 
unless an order be first obtained from his Grace. The plant in question is 
rather slender, with a long tapering pseudo bulb. The flowers are white, 
with a few yellow marks. 

Plants not figured in the Bot. Reg. 
(XELOGYNIA OCELATA. 

An orchidaceous Epiphyte, a native of India, with white, yellow, and 
orange flowers. It has bloomed in the collection of Messrs. Loddiges, of 
Hatokney. 

DENDROBIUM LINGUA2FORME. 

A native of New South Wales, where it is found growing on the tranks of 
trees, and belongs to the natural order Orchidacess. 

8ARCOCHILUS OLEVACEUS. 

A New Holland Epiphyte of no beauty, having small yellow and green 
flowers. 

HO VIA PUNGENS. 

This beautiful plant is of dwarf habit, with narrow leaves, resembling the 
Rosemary. The flowers are of the most intense blue. It ie a native of 
the Swan River, and was raised by Robert Mangles, Esq. This is a very 
desirable plant to those who have a small greenhouse. 

DENDROBIUM TERETIFOLIUM. 

Possessed and flowered by Messrs. Loddiges; by no means ornamental. 

The following are natives of New South Wales. 

No species of striking beauty are to be expected from this part of the 
World, as none of those found by Mr. Cunningham can be considered more 
than Botanical curiosities. 

DENDROBIUM TETRAGONUM. 

Found on the stems of small trees, in dry apmdy woods, Moreton Bay. 
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DENDROBIUM TORTILE. 

On the tops of lofty trees, a hundred feet in height, Moreton Bay.) 
DENDROBIUM PYGMCEUM.* 

Native Illawara, flowers not known. 

DENDROBIUM ELONGATUM. 

Shady woods, Moreton Bay. 

DENDROBIUM PUGIONIFORME. 

Rather pretty, from the same country as above. 

DENDROBIUM CRASSULAFOLIUM. 

Native of the Bine Mountains, never seen In flower. 

DENDROBIUM COMPLANATUM. 

Native of Moreton Bay, flowers unknown. 

CYMBIDIUM IRIDIFOLIUM. 

Native of Moreton Bay, and recently alive at Kew. 
CYMBIDIUM. 

Spines resembling a Vanda, native of Moreton Bay5 


MISCELLANIES. 


Dsuitatton or the Word Myrtle.— At Gilan, in Persia, there Is a 
spring surrounded by Myrtle bushes, and held in great veneration. The 
sacred character of the Myrtle (3 furt, as it is called in Persia, from which waa 
borrowed the Greek ^vproi) I believe to have originated in the East Its 
connexion with the worship of Venus is well known, and it is a curious relie 
of ancient observances at the present day, wherever the Myrtle buah it 
found among the Kurdish mountains, (and it is very rare), a sort of mystic 
reverence is attached to the spot, which the people are altogether unable to 
explain.— Rot. Reg, 


For the information of “ Belerium,” I beg to transcribe the following pas- 
sage on raising seedling Cacti from the greenhouse, by Mr. Macintosh, a 
work which will well repay your Correspondent’s perusal. The following 
extract appears to have been written by Mr. Beaton, gardener to Mr. Harris, 
of Kingsbury, and forwarded by him to Mr. Macintosh. “ During the last 
summer “ says Mr. Beaton," a fine collection was brought over by a French¬ 
man, from Mexico, who lost some splendid specimens through ignorance of 
the connection between the central column and the plant. Mr. Harris bought 
some of the best specimens for bis cabinet, and very luoldly, I got seed out 
of all of them, and thus preserved them to the country. In young seedlings, 
sow them In fine sand, keep them constantly moist, and transplant them ae 
soon as you can get hold of them, in sand well drained; give as much beat 
and moisture as your means will allow, and keep up this stimulus till they 
have begun to form their woody centre, when they must be more sparingly 
watered." “We cannot sufficiently commend Mr.|Harris for his liberality in 
possessing himself of these splendid accessions to the Cacti, already known; 
or Mr. Beaton, for his zeal and intelligence displayed in obtaining seeds from 
many of the dead specimens of the melon-shaped kind. The seeds of these 
am mostly imbedded in a soft downy matter, which is thrown up from their 
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top, even long after they are dead, and may also he discovered by cutting the 
plant transversely across j but so far as we know, this is a discovery to the 
oreditof which Mr. Harris and bis gardener are alone entitled. Mr. Harrie 
basin his Herbarium, one species of Cereussenilis, measuring three feet in 
circumference, and by far the finest specimen ever brought to Europe, from 
which Mr. Beaton originated above. one hundred seedlings by the above 
means. 

The Water Trefoil, or Boqbkkk.—(M erryanifws trifoliata ).—This 
plant, which is generally distributed in Britain, growing abundantly in 
marshy places, peatbogs, and by the sides of lakes and pools, is one of the 
most beautiful of our native species. It belongs to Pentandria monogynia, 
of the Linnean system, and to the natural family of Gentianee. The root is 
perennial, long and creeping jointed, and sends out numerous verticillate 
white fibres. The leaves are alternate, petiolate, ternate, the leaflets obovate, 
thick, smooth, and deep green. The flower stalk rises to the height of from 
six to ten inches, and supports an oblong or conical raceme, of numerous 
beautiful flowers, which are pentapetalous ; the corolla, previous to expan* 
sion, rose colour externally, afterwards reddish white; the petals on the inner 
surface covered with numerous fringe, like white filaments. All parts of this 
plant are extremely bitter, and in some countries it is used as a substitute for 
hops, in the preparation of ale. The root, although almost equally bitter, 
Linnaus informs us, is dried and powdered by the poorer people of Lapland, 
to be made with a little meal, into a coarse unpalatable bread. In this country 
the plant is not applied to any use, if we may except its occasional employ¬ 
ment in some parts of the north of Scotland, as a purgative for calves. Foxw 
merly, it was much employed in various chronic diseases, as scurvy, dropsy, 
jaundice, asthma, and gout; the paroxysms of the latter of which complaints 
it was supposed to keep off, but at present it is neglected on account of the 
preference given to gentian and other bitters. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that as an astringent and stomachic, it is equally powerful with many 
exotic plants. 

Tbe Misletoe —( Viscum Album .)—This singular and celebrated plant is 
an evergreen shrub, insinuating its radical fibres into the wood of the trees on 
Which it grows. Its branches are numerous, regularly dichotornus, smooth, 
and yellowish green; its leaves oblong entire striated opposite, on short 
stalks, the flowers small, axilar, in close spikes, the calyx of the male flower 
divided into four ovate equal segments, the anthers four attached to the calyx, 
which in the female flower is divided into four small ovate leaves, and placed 
Upon the oblong three-edged germen, which is surmouhted by a blunt and 
somewhat notched stigma, the fruit a globular white, smooth, one-celled 
berry, containing a fleshy heart-shaped seed. It is supposed to be prop** 
gated by the Misle Thrush, and Fieldfare, which are said to eat the berries, 
of which the seed passes through them unchanged, and adheres to the 
branches of trees, where it germinates. There is no proof of this, however, 
and it has been observed that the roots are always inserted on the underside 
of the branches; but this again is accounted for by the action of tbe rain, 
their pulp is so slimy and tenacious, that if they are rubbed on the smooth 
bark of almost any tree, they will adhere and produce plants tbe following 
winter. It was formerly in great repute, as a remedy in epilepsy, but is now 
•htirely disregarded. If we add to this, that the Druids attributed to it the 
most astonishing virtues, we have all that can be said in its favour. At tbe 
present day, it is not employed in medicine, and attracts attention merely on 
account of its peculiar habit and aspect .—Edinburgh Journal of Natural 
History. 

The Pbincb de Rohan Potato.— In the Quarterly Journal of Ayricul • 
furs, is tbe copy of a letter written from Geneva, by Prince Chas. de Rohan, to 
M. Jacquemot Bonnefont, Annoney in the Ardecbe, which is as follows 
" 1 send you, through my friend, M. Romilly, the potato which 1 promised 
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you, and to which my name has been given in tbie country. The history of 
this potato is not less singular than the potato itself; he who obtained it from 
seed four yeais ago, shews it, but will not give it to any person—he has refused 
it to King William; he has cultivated it in a walled enclosure; he only wishef 
to see it in perfection; and the seed of the following year he makes them to bo 
taken up in his presence, keeps them under a lock and key, and to be cooked 
for himself and cattle before his face; it is with great difficulty 1 have been 
able to obtain two tubers. This exclusive amateur having learnt that I bad 
some Cactuses, which he wished to have, begged me to give him some. I 
wished no money, but very much to have some of his wonderful potatoes. H4 
gave me two of them, and made me give my word of honour that I would not 
send any of the produce to Holland, Belgium, England, Prussia, or Germany; 
happily he has not thought of Switzerland or France, fur without this omis* 
lion, X could not have had the pleasure of offering them to you. This is the 
mede of cultivating this potato. The earth is dug to the depth of twenty 
inches, make the distance between the holes four feet, and put two or threw 
eye* or sets in each hole, earth up frequently; the stalk reaching six or seven 
feet high, should be supported on trausvere stakes; this kind being late, the 
tubers, which are very farinaceous, should be taken up about Martinmas, when 
the stalks wither. To give you some idea of the extraordinary produce of this 
potato, 1 quote three examples at random. D E. Martlil, at Alias, gathered 
last autumn, tubers, weighing lSlbs. 7oz.; libs. 9oz.; and 91bs. I3oz. M. 
de Mentet, proprietor near me, asked for tubers, when I could not give him 
more than a small tuber, having four eyes. He weighed them for curiosity, and 
found it wanted a few grains to make it a half ounce; however, this tuber 
being planted, produced 48$lbs. The attorney of the Abbey of Auterive Canton 
of Fribourgh, to whom 1 had given two tubers two years ago, and who de- 
lighted io his first harvest, after having eaten and given some to his friends, 
and either before or after, planted the rest, obtained last autumn, six double 
hone cart loads, and eight scuttles full; it is not the largest tubers that suc¬ 
ceed best as seed .”—Le Cuhivateur , Journal det Progrei Aqricola. 

Having heard from some friends then travelling on the continent, of the 
mentioned potatoe, and having subsequently read the above account, I waa 
induced to try by every means in my power, to obtain a few for seed, which 
I did without success; however, in the autumn of the year, 1836,1 waa in* 
formed by friends living in the vicinity of Paris, that they had occasionally 
purchased potatoes in Paris, which weighed upwards of lOlbs. each, for which 
they gave one franc; that they purchased it as a treat, and that cut in slicea 
of about two inches thick, it boiled well, was very farinaceous or mealy, and 
of fine flavour. The gentleman who wrote me this account of the potato, hav¬ 
ing left the neighbourhood of Paris for Spain, previous to his writing, 1 wat 
at a loss where to obtain some seed, and I applied to one of the first houses 
hn London, to try through their agent in Paris, to get me a few of the potatoes* 
and after considerable delay, I obtained two small tubers, with the informa¬ 
tion that they were very dear and difficult to get. About this time I had a 
friend arrived at Paris to spend the winter, one whose active mind I knew 
would be rather stimulated than deterred by any difficulty arising in obtain¬ 
ing what I wished—he at once kindly undertook if possible, to procure some 
Rohan potatoes for seed ; and after a great many enquiries, a most diligent 
search, and considerable expense also in the purchase, he obtained and sent 
me in a small basket, sixty moderate sized tubers; these I compared with 
the two tubers 1 had already received, and found them on inspection, to be 
exactly the same sort; these tubers though they arrived late in the planting 
season of 1837, I immediately planted as before described, but being under 
trees, they Buffered severely from the dry weather, yet the stems were eight 
feet high, the produce was twenty-four bushels, full measure, and some of 
the tubers very large. My object however, being to know what they would 
produce cultivated with the common field culture, I ploughed in the twenty* 
four bushels, with a moderate quantity of manure in rows, fourfurrows apart, 
or about thirty six inches, on the 10th of May last, 1838, without any other 
preparation than was bestowed on several acres of potatoes in the same field 
•*-they again suffered from the dry weather* indeed to such an extent did mf 
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whole crop appear to he injured, that I had giv en up the hope of any satis* 
factory result, and I find by reference to my day-book, it was not till the 
night of the 10th of June, and the morning of the 11th, that we had any rain 
sufficient to lay the dust. We took up the Rohan potato, October 18th, and 
the crop very large; they much amused the persons taking them up, and 
other observers, by their extraordinary size and produce—many of the tubers 
weighing from 2fclbs. to 3$lba. They are very farinaceous, and delicately 
flavoured; and 1 have no doubt, cultivated on good land, and in the way men¬ 
tioned, they would reach the size specified; of this, we may however rest as¬ 
sured-and I can recommend them as yielding the most abundant produce under 
ordinary cultivation—that the produce is fit for the table of the most fastidi¬ 
ous person. One of my old men observed, when he saw the crop lying on the 
ground, “ why, master, I never in all my life saw any thing like this-—why 
they would answer well to cultivate if it was only for the pigs!*’ And I quite 
agree with him ; I certainly never before saw such a crop, nor potatoes so 
generally of such a large size; and when we consider that they are excellent in 
quality, I cannot but think they will prove a desirable acquisition to the 
publio, to whom 1 now offer them for seed the ensuing season. 

The Rohan potato may be purchased at 10s. per bushel, at Trotsworih t 
Byham, Surrey , where specimens may also be seen. 

G. KIMBERLY. 

Trotsworth, Egham, Surrey. 

On the Rapidity of Vegetable Organization.— The vegetable king¬ 
dom presents us with innumerable instances, not only of the extraordinary 
divisibility of matter, but pf its activity in the almost incredibly rapid de- 
velopement of cellular structure in certain plants. Thus the Bovista gigan 
team (a species of fungus) has been known to acquire the size of a gourd in 
one night. Now, supposing with Professor Lindley, that the cellules of this 
plant are not less than the one two huudredth part of an inch in diameter, a 
plant of the above size will contain no less than 47,000,000,000 cellules, so 
that supposing it to have grown in the course of twelve hours, its cellules must 
have been developed at the rate of nearly 4,000,000,000 per hour, or of more 
than 96,000,000 in a minute. And when we consider that every one of these 
cellules must be composed of innumerable molecules, each of which is com¬ 
posed of others, we are perfectly overwhelmed with the minuteness and num¬ 
ber of parts employed in this single production of nature. 

When bees begin to build the hive, they divide themselves into bands, one 
of which produces materials for the structure, another works upon these, and 
forma them into a rough sketch of the dimensions. All this is completed by 
the second band, who examine, adjust the angles, remove the superfluous wax, 
and give the work its necessary perfection; and a third band brings provisions 
to the labourers who cannot leave their work. But no distribution of food 
ia made to those whose charge in collecting propolies and pollen, calls them 
to the field, because it is supposed they will hardly forget themselves, neither 
is any allowance made to those who begin the architecture of the cells* 
Their processes is very troublesome, because they are obliged to level and ex¬ 
tend, as well as cut and adjust the wax to the dimensions required; but then 
they soon obtain a dismission from their labour, and retire to the fields, to 
regale themselves with food, and wear off their fatigue with a more agreeable 
employment. Those who succeed them, draw their mouth, their feet, and the 
extremity of their body several times over all the work, and never desist till 
the whole is polished and completed; and as they frequently need refresh¬ 
ments, and yet are not permitted to retire, there are waiters always attending, 
who serve them with provisions when they require them. The labourer who 
has an appetite, bends down his trunk before the caterer, to intimate that 
be has an inclination to eat, upon which the other opens his bag of honey, 
and pours out a few drops j these may be distinctly seen rolling through the 
whole of his trunk, which insensibly swells in every part the liquor flows 
through. When this little repast is over, the labourer returns to his work, and 
his body and feet repeat the same motions as before ,—Insect ArthUecture> 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON THE TREATMENT OF THE CARNATION. 

BT STEM HIRST, GARDENER, CAUKTON MANOR, NEAR NEWARK. 

The Carnation has long been regarded as one of the choicest of 
florist’s flowers, nor is it at the present day less esteemed than at 
any former period. It has engaged my attention and care for 
many years, and the treatment which I have pursued with it, has 
been various, partly with the view of experiment, and partly the 
result of observation; and, although the plan which I have 
adopted, and in most instances practised, and which I believe to 
be the best, according to my own observation, nevertheless, I am 
prepared to expect that the same plan may, in some instances, be 
attended with different results in the hands of others. At the pro¬ 
per season, the layering is performed in the usual way, and towards 
the approach of autumn, they are lifted, and four or five plants put 
into quart pots, around the circumference of ihe mould. 

The compost which I use is comparatively light ^immediately 
after potting, they are well watered, and placed in a close frame 
and shaded: to those who have not the convenience of a frame, 
a shady sheltered situation should be selected. After having been 
shaded about ten days, they will bear full exposure to the sun; 
but to prevent injury from heavy rains, the glass should be placed 
over the plants dugng the night. 

On the approach of winter, the pots are plunged in coal ashes, 
this is, of course, within the frame, and has the effect of preventing 
the pots from drying, as well as to guard them against severe frosts. 
They remain in this situation till the following March, they are 
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then more fully exposed to the air, and, about the first week in 
April, they are then finally removed into the pots in which they 
are intended to flower, some I place into what in this neighbour¬ 
hood is termed one, two, and three peck pots. In the former, I 
only put two plants, and in the latter I put four plants. I however, 
very much prefer the former, as the roots run much moTe freely 
in pots comparatively small, when they can easily reach the sides. 
Drainage is an essential consideration in the culture of the Carna¬ 
tion ; in order, therefore, that the water may escape from the earth 
in the pot with great readiness, I use about three inches of broken 
pots or stones; these are first placed in the bottom of the pot, and, 
to prevent the earth mixing with this drainage, it is covered with a 
little moss or some other similar substance. The compost which 
I have, by long experience, found best calculated to grow the 
Carnation, is, as near as I can describe it, six barrow loads of 
strong loam, three ditto of three year-old manure, and two barrow 
loads of river sand, these I mix about six months previous to its 
being wanted, and, during this time, it is frequently turned. When 
all are potted, I then remove them to a situation where they are 
sheltered from the north winds \ as the season advances, and the 
rays of the sun become powerful, I then remove the pots where they 
receive partial shade from the mid-day sun, and, in this situation# 
they are then allowed to flower. As soon as the flower stalks be¬ 
gin to grow, the stakes are placed in the centre of the pot, and the 
stems secured by ties of matting, according as they advance, about 
the time the buds begin to be formed. I place some finely broken 
manure on the surface of the pots, being watered through this, it 
greatly iuvigorates the plants and strengthens the blooms. When 
the buds are nearly ready to expand, I assist them by using a 
sharp knife, to part the extremities of the calyx, they then burst 
much more freely. I also find it to be of the utmost consequence 
to protect the calyx from bursting, by tying a piece of matting 
neatly round its centre; some flowers will bloom without this pre¬ 
caution, but by far the greater part of them require it As soon as 
the bloom begins to expand, I shade the flowers with paper capes. 
It will hardly be necessary to say that the season of blooming is 
the proper season for layering. 

Even Hirst. 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR, MADE DURING A GARDENING TOUR. 

Manchester Botanical Garden, fyc .—On Monday, April 22d, the 
first flower shew for the season was held in this gay and fashionable 
place of resort. The day was exceedingly favourable, and hundreds 
of vehicles with their attendants were driven to and from the gardens 
during theearly part of the day. We were informed that this was the 
first occasion on which the public of Manchester had been admitted, 
either by payment or favour to see these gardens. Subscribers 
and Proprietors were admitted free of any charge, and the public 
at two shillings and sixpence each, until four o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, and from that hour to six o’clock, for one shilling each. As 
will ever be the case with such Institutions, this regulation ap¬ 
peared both to please and offend. Non-subscribers seemed de¬ 
lighted with the opportunity thus afforded them of visiting the 
gardens, while some of the Proprietors were much opposed to this 
arrangement. 

The evergreens in various parts of the garden, where exposed to 
the west winds, had suffered much from storms of wind, which 
visited this part of the country with peculiar severity during the 
last autumn : common and Portugal laurels in exposed situations, 
were almost denuded of every vestige of foliage. This was also 
the case with Arbutus Pinus Rhododendrons, and other ever¬ 
greens. The trees and shrubs throughout this garden are now 
beginning to exhibit something of their natural character. The 
botanical range of hot-houses are well furnished with many fine 
specimens. The walled kitchen garden, containing two or three 
acres, is filled with fruit trees, and the walls pretty well covered with 
the newer and finer kinds of pears. Two of the south walls, about 
an hundred and fifty, or two hundred feet in length each, are 
covered with glass. One of these ranges is occupied with peaches, 
nectarines, &c.: the other is devoted to the culture of pine apples, 
grapes, and also some peaches and nectarines. There are also in 
this garden three propagating or nursery houses, for the rearing of 
seeds, geraniums, and tender stove plants. 

This is unquestionably the most complete establishment, taking 
the name of a Provincial Botanical and Horticultural Garden in 
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the kingdom : supported also by an income exceeding consider*^ 
bly the annua) expenditure of between eleven and twelve hundred 
pounds. We had almost forgotten the object of our notice and 
visit to this place, namely, the dower show. The various articles 
for competition were displayed in one of the greenhouses, which 
was so crowded with visiters during our stay in the garden, that it 
was with difficulty we could obtain an opportunity of examining 
the prize plants and vegetables. There was a good display of 
Auriculas; the stove and greenhouse plants were not numerous; 
there were several pine apples, cucumbers, and vegetables, severally 
good of their kinds ; but of the little we were able to see, nothing 
struck us as remarkable. At the next exhibition, of which we 
were told there were to be three or four more during the season, 
the accommodation will be much greater; and the want of this 
would have been less felt on the present occasion, but the work¬ 
men employed in the completing of an erection intended for the 
exhibition, occasioned some delay and disappointment. No ex¬ 
hibition, we believe, of any kind, has been held in this garden 
since 1836. 

Mr. Skinring'$ Nursery at Walton, near Liverpool .—This is 
one of the most complete provincial nurseries we know : we speak 
more particularly of the ground and stock of hardy trees and 
shrubs. The greenhouses are not extensive, but they contain 
many good things. Amongst others, we noticed several new 
varieties of Verbena, some of which were veiy distinct from any 
thing we had previously seen ; but the most remarkable feature 
in this nursery is the stock of Araucaria imbricata. It is usual 
for nurserymen who obtain a large stock of any choice and valu¬ 
able plant, to conceal the fact from the public, until they are ready 
for sale; but as this has not been attempted here, we do not feel 
that we shall be making an improper use of our observations at 
Walton, by any remarks we may have to make respecting this 
plant The stock of young plants which we saw, might be about 
three or four hundred, and we believe this was not the whole of 
the stock. They are about two or three inches in height, in a 
very healthy and thriving condition. That the Auracaria imbri¬ 
cata, is the most interesting hardy tree that is at present culti¬ 
vated in British gardens, will be at once admitted by all who have 
any idea of its character, or had an opportunity of inspecting tha 
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plant at Kaw. The native country of the Araucaria, is the Andes of 
South America: it is found in large forests in the mountains 
Caramavida and Naguellenta, in Chili. The general aspect of 
this part of the country is rocky, and in some parts boggy : the 
latter circumstance is owing to the abundance of snow and rain 
which falls in these regions. The Corcovado, a mountain in the 
vicinity of Cliiloe, is said to be studded from its foot to the snow 
line, with this beautiful tree; it has attracted the attention of 
various travellers, but none has invested it with more interest than 
Dr. Poeppig, whose notice of it in his travels in the Peruvian 
Andes, as quoted in the companion to the Botanical Magazine, 
is veiy interesting, and will well repay a perusal. From this 
paper we make the following quotation :—“ When we arrived at 
the first Araucarias, the sun had just set, still some time remained 
for their examination. What first struck our attention, were the 
thick roots of these trees which were spread over the stony and 
nearly naked soil, like gigantic serpents two or three feet in thick¬ 
ness ; they are clothed with a rough bark, similar to that which 
invests tlie lofty pillar like trunks of from fifty to two hundred 
feet in height The crown of foliage occupies only about the 
upper quarter of the stem, and resembles a large depressed cone. 
The lower branches, eight or twelve in number, form a circle round 
the trunk; they diminish till they are but four or six in a ring, 
and are of more regular formation, all spreading out horizontally, 
and bending upwards only at their tips. They are thickly in¬ 
vested with leaves, that cover them with scales, and are sharp 
pointed, above an inch broad, and of such a hard and 
woody texture, that it requires a sharp knife to sever them from 
the parent branch. The general aspect of the Araucaria is most 
striking and peculiar, although it undeniably bears a distant 
family likeness to the Pinus of our country.** The same interest¬ 
ing writer, in describing its properties and uses, says—" the 
Auracaria is the palm of those Indians who inhabit the Chilian 
Andes, from latitude 37 Q to 48°, yielding to those monade nations 
a vegetable substance that is found in the greater plenty, the 
farther they recede from the whites, and the more difficult they 
find it to procure corn by commerce. Such is the extent of the 
Arancarian forests, and the amazing quantity of nutritious seeds 
that each full grown tree produces; that the Indians are ever se- 
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care from want A single fruit (Cabtxa—a head) contains be¬ 
tween two hundred and three hundred kernels, and there are fre¬ 
quently twenty or thirty fruit on one stem/* The kernels are 
about the shape of an almond, but double the size; towards the 
end of March, the cones drop from the trees, and in the vaat 
forests which they form, the seeds strew the ground in great quan¬ 
tity. They are often brought to Valparaiso for sale, and hence the 
occasional importations of small packages to this country. These 
seeds are, however, mostly baked, or are otherwise too old to vege¬ 
tate, after reaching this country. The Araucaria imbricata, is one 
of the hardiest of evergreen trees, certainly not less so than the 
Scotch fir. We have seen plants of the former, which had stood 
both the past and preceding winters, with as little injury as would 
have been sustained by the latter, had it been similarly treated; 
we refer to the exposed and solitary situations in which ornamental 
trees are usually placed. The sexual organs are produced on 
distinct plants, that is, the same tree does not produce both male 
and female flowers; the height of the female tree is reckoned at 
about one hundred and fifty feet, that of the male about fifty feet 
Hitherto this tree has been very scarce, and high prices have 
readily been obtained for it, varying from two to five guineas or 
more, according to the size of the plants. To persons who have 
room and opportunity, we do not know of a more interesting and 
noble object than the Araucaria. It has been found to thrive in 
the open air without any protection ; even in the northern climate 
of Aberdeen, in the north of Scotland, so that all doubt about its 
hardiness is removed. 

In the Liverpool Botanic Garden, the effects of the severe wes¬ 
terly winds was very apparent. The common Rhododendrons were 
almost wholly denuded of foliage, and the remaining fragments of 
leaves still left on the trees, were quite brown and without life. 
Mr. Shephard, the Curator, pointed out various genera of hardy 
herbaceous plants, in the open ground, that had been nearly wholly 
destroyed with insects, while other genera in the immediate vici¬ 
nity, Were flourishing in excellent health, and uninjured. He 
attributes this to the newness of the ground. Nearly the whole 
of the labels for names and numbers throughout the garden. Were 
formed of pieces of slate, about four or five inches in breadth, at 
the upper end, and tapering to a point at the lower end. Nopaiirt 
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is used, except for the forming of the letters, and the dark-coloured 
elate exhibits the white colour of the letters to advantage. The 
collection of stove and greenhouse plants is remarkable for many 
jiprge and fine specimens of old and scarce plants. In one of the 
g|eenhouses we noticed a new plant, with thick lanceolate dark green 
foliage, in habit much like a Daphina. It had been raised from 
seed, and we have no doubt it will become a plant of interest; we 
observed the same species in another establishment in that neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Mr. Cunningham 9 Nuriery, near Liverpool —A principal 
feature in this nursery, is a very large stock of hybrid Rhododen¬ 
drons, Camellias, and Vines. In the open ground Rhododendrons 
and other American plants also abound. In one of the green¬ 
houses we saw Knight’s double Azalea; this will turn out to be a 
valuable plant, it's being double, as well as being a plant of even 
ordinaiy interest, has often been questioned. 

Zoological Gardens , Manchester .—This establishment, so far 
at least as the formation of the ground is concerned, is nearly 
completed. The site is on the north side of the town, and the 
ground and locality we think admirably adapted for the purpose. 
The surface is beautifully undulated, on the side of a gentle de¬ 
clivity, sloping to the south, commanding au extensive view of the 
country to the south. The erections for the various classes of 
animals are tastefully arranged and decorated, and judiciously dis¬ 
persed throughout the ground; these, with various lawns and 
swelling mounds, covered with trees and flowering shrubs, present 
an imposing and very pleasing general effect. Mr. Mearns, under 
whose superintendance the arrangement of the grounds have been 
completed, is enthusiastically devoted to his profession : nor is his 
energies confined to the science of gardening, for he has been in¬ 
strumental in collecting many valuable geological specimens, and 
has himself made considerable progress in acquiring a knowledge of 
that interesting science. 

In the garden of a private amateur, Mr. Belshaw, an active pro¬ 
moter of floriculture, and connected with various scientific institutions 
in and about Manchester, was pointed out to us a root of what was 
said to be Bossisea linophylla. This plant is treated here as a hardy 
herbaceous plant; it annually dies down to the ground, and again 
springs, grows, and flowers most profusely during the autumn. 
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We examined the crown of the plant, which appeared to be quite 
fresh, and budding, no protection whatever having been applied to 
it. The Bossisea in question, is an old, but one of the most orna¬ 
mental plants we happen to know; and, we have no doubt, that 
this and many other plauts not less interesting, and belonging to 
the same country, New South Wales, if fairly tried, would also 
be found hardy. Editor. 


ON RUSTIC SEATS, LIST OF PLANTS, Ac. 

BT T. H. MOORE. 

The taste for Gardening and Horticulture, which has within a 
few years been remarkably on the increase, has been the means of 
bringing about a proportionate increase of the ornamental accom¬ 
paniments of the flower garden and pleasure ground. Among the 
most prominent of these, may be mentioned the different kinds of 
ornamental and rustic vases, held in such great estimation, and 
which, when placed in appropriate situations, and filled with choice 
flowers, form very attractive and almost indispensable features of 
the pleasure ground in the summer months. I shall now endeavour 
to keep my promise, in so far as regard offering a few remarks on 
the subject, and will proceed with a short description of those in 
most general use. 

Some of the most rude and economical consist of a box or frame 
work, of the required size and form, made of stout portions of fit 
or other wood, roughly fastened together, and placed on a rustic 
stand, about two feet in height; a few holes are bored at the bottom, 
to allow the superfluous moisture to drain off, and the outside is cased 
over with split rods of hazel, nailed on bark outwards, in a variety 
of forms. A pyramid formed of a series of these, would have a 
grand and imposing effect. 

Of a more refined order, are those designed by Mr. Clowes, of 
Manchester, which were published in Paxton’s Botanical Maga* 
zine. These are formed of stout portions of wood, securely fastened 
together, so as to present an outline of the intended effect ; this is 
afterwards cased over with the outside portion of the wood of larch 
trees, cut thin, and nailed on, leaving the bark to form the outer 
surface; externally, they have then the appearance of an uniform 
coating of rough bark, which is relieved by having lengths of <>M 
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and useless cable rope, nailed on in different figures. When neatly 
finished in this way, and the sides hung with graceful festoons, 
formed by the pendulous nature of suitable plants, and enriched 
with th? beauteous colour of their flowers, they form very agreeable 
and graceful objects. 

It is well known, that according to the principles of taste, which 
require harmony of effect, that the artificial decorations which are 
introduced in pleasure ground, on those parts contiguous to the 
mansion, ought to partake in a greater or less degree of the style 
of architecture of the mansion itself. Viewing the present subject 
in this light, the introduction of the rustic vase on pleasure ground 
adjoining mansions of modem and elegant structure, would be as 
obviously in bad taste, “ as one of Salvator Rosa’s rugged ravines 
would appear if patched in the centre ol the foreground of a 
classical landscape of Claude and, it consequently would follow, 
that that which was intended, and when judiciously designed and 
adapted to circumstances, is calculated to add to the interest and 
elegance of surrounding objects, instead of this, its desired effect 
becomes a source of repine and ridicule. It is not, however, im¬ 
plied that they ought to be entirely banished from such places, 
but they should be constructed on more refined and elegant prin¬ 
ciples, so as to accord with the objects around, and this may easily 
be attained by using lighter materials, with appropriate mouldings. 

The rustic vase seems to be best adapted to suit such situations as 
the vicinage of small villas, built in the gothic or cottage style, and 
to conspicuous and suitable places in flower gardens when detached 
from the mansion; they may be introduced with the most happy 
and pleasing effect in glades, judiciously intersecting a retired and 
sequestered walk, where, breaking at once from a dreary privacy 
into the opening lawn, the mind would be agreeably surprised and 
relieved by the graceful and pleasing beauty displayed. 

But I must hasten briefly to notice the culture and treatment of 
plants in vases. In the first place they require a rich soil, mode¬ 
rately light, but at the same time retentive of moisture, a mixture 
of loam of a friable texture, enriched and lightened by the addi¬ 
tion of leaf-mould and dung, in a state of decomposition, will, in 
general, answer well. In putting this into the open space in centre, 
place a layer of the mor»coarse and turfy portions at the bottom.' 
In turning in the plants (which should have been previously 
VOL. IT. » * 
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hardened in a cold frame) care must be taken to preserve the roots 
without injury, more especially of the annual kinds; place the 
highest growing plants in the centre (see list No. 1,) and fill round 
with dwarfer kinds (No, 2), the extreme edge being finished "with 
creeping or trailing plants, to decorate the whole with their long 
drooping branches and pretty flowers.” It is hardly necessary to 
remind the most inexperienced, that constant attention to watering 
is indispensible; indeed, without attention to this, it would be absurd 
to attempt the culture of plants under such circumstances. 

When judiciously employed and filled with showy plants, there 
are few appendages to a garden of a more ornamental and inter* 
eating nature. 

T. H. Moors. 


In the annexed list of plants, which are adapted for vases, I have 
*ot thought it necessary to arrange them as to height and colour. 


as they are so well known. 

No. 1. 

Kants not exceeding one foot and 
half, adapted for the centre of rates. 
Sebyzanthos G rah ami 
Hookerii 
Diffusa 

Pinnatos bomilis 
Priesti 

Galliopsit A trosan guinea 
diversifolia 
JSntoca riscida 
Petunias 

Alonsoa incUifolia 
Lotas j&cobeas 

Verbena, The foUowing are some 
of the best: 
Drummondii 
Lambertia 
Anbletia 
PnlcbeUa alba 
Hylandsii 
Ineisa 

Nivenii or Tenerirides 
flexxeclo slogans plena 
Geraniums 
Calceolarias shrubby 

No. % 

Plants of dwarfer habit, adapted for 
rases. 

Laataaa mntabilis 
seUowi 

Chamediyfolia 


Nierembergia Calydna 
intermedia 
Lobelia corymboaa 
Bouvardia tryphylla 
Static© puberula 
Heartsease, in shady situations 
Gilea alba 

ten ui folia 

Collinsia grandiflora 
Bartonia a urea 
Leptosipbon rosaceom 

densiflorum 
Cnphea silenioides 
Lobelia lutea 
CQBrulea 
gracilia 

Campanula garg&nica 
fragilis 
diffusa 

Nemophylla a to maria 
insignia j 

No. 3. 

Plants of creeping or trailing habits, 
adapted for the edges of rases. 
Nolana atriplicifolfa 
Convolvulus. Varieties 
Tropmolum atrosanguinea 
aduncum 
Tbnnbergia alata 
alba 

Anagalli* Ail the varieties 
Ipomea ditto 

Verbena melladres 
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Mm HMUndffM major tw**dita&a 
grandiflora 
arranana 

Lopbospermium tcandens 


Rbodoohiton volubtta 
Maarandia Barclayana 
lacida 
Loasa aurantiaca 


There are many other* equally applicable; but the abore are a few of the 
but) and are within the reach of the humbleet amateur. 


▲ SELECTION OP THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF THE ORCHIDA- 
CEOUS EPIPHYTES AT PRESENT IN CULTIVATION, WITH 
HINTS ON THEIR MANAGEMENT. 

BY Z. 

The following remarks will form a brief index to the kind of 
flowers each plant bears, as well as a guide for the proper cultiva¬ 
tion of each individual species. 

Acropera Loddigesii .—This is a most singular and interest* 
ing plant, with habit " quite its own." The flowers are produced 
on pendent racemes from eight to ten inches long. The flowers 
are curiously formed, and of a pale brownish-yellow, inclining to 
green. It is a native of Xalapa, in Mexico, whence it was imported 
several years ago by that spirited and able Horticulturist, Mr. 
George Loddiges, after whom it has been named. It requires 
precisely the same treatment as the Maxillarias, 

JEranthes Grandiflora .—This is a very singular plant. The 
flowers are large, and are produced singly at the top of a 
radical scape, rather longer than the leaves. The sepals are pale 
green at the base, and yellow at the top; labellum white. The 
late Mr. Forbes sent roots of this plant from Madagascar to the 
Horticultural Society of London, in 1823, but it is yet compara¬ 
tively rare in our collections. It will grow in good turfy peat 
broken into squares, mixed with some potsherds, and the pot about 
three parts carefully filled with drainage. It also succeeds well 
attached to a piece of wood, with a little moss about its roots, 
which may be fastened on very neatly with metallic wire. It re¬ 
quires to be cultivated in a strong moist heat—flowers in July. 

JEridet .—The two species of this genus, which are particularly 
worthy of cultivation, are A. affine and A. comutum. The first 
mentioned species is at present very scarce, having been introduced 
but a short time ago by the Messrs, Loddiges, of Hackney. It is 
said to bo one of the finest of eastern orchidaeese. The flower* 
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are deep rose colour, spotted with purple, and form a cylindrical 
raceme from eight to ten inches long; but they are, unfortunately, 
scentless. It is a native of Sylhet and Nepal, near Sheopore. 
Flowers in August. The flowers of A. cornutum, unlike those of 
A* affine, are not very showy, but delightfully fragrant; they are 
of a flesh colour, rather delicate, and disposed in a raceme from 
eight inches to a foot in length. It has been in the countiy above 
twenty years, having been first introduced by Roxburgh, from 
Dacca, and subsequently by Wallich, from Noakott. They should 
be grown in pots filled with sphagnum moss, chopped fine, and a 
quantity of small potsherds well incorporated with it. The pots 
must be carefully and effectually drained, as nothing is more inju¬ 
rious to orchidaceous plants than the water * remaining stagnant at 
their roots. A good heat, and frequent syringing are requisite 
when the plants are growing freely. 

Angracum Cavdaium.—Th\$ is a most remarkable species, a 
native of Sierra Leone, whence it was imported by the Messrs. 
Loddiges. It is rather difficult to grow successfully. The Messrs. 
Loddiges grow it attached to a piece of wood, which is suspended 
from the top of their orchidaceous house. The unusual length of 
its spur, which is about nine inches long, renders this a very cu¬ 
rious object when in flower. A. eburneuin is another very re¬ 
markable species, and though an old inhabitant of the orchida¬ 
ceous house, it is yet a very rare plant, and is likely to continue 
so, for it does not, any more than A. caudatum, appear to branch, 
or provide any means whatever for propagation. It is not un¬ 
common in the Islaud of Bourbon, where it is found growing upon 
trees. The late Mr. Forbes discovered it in St. Mary s, Mada¬ 
gascar, and the first plants of it ever introduced into Europe, were 
by him forwarded from Madagascar to the Horticultural Society of 
London, where the only specimen that has as yet flowered in this 


country, produced its fine flowers in November, 1833, and they 
continued in beauty for nearly two months; they are scentless, but 
very large, measuring, when fully expanded, five and a half inches 
in diameter. They are, as the specific name denotes, ivory co¬ 
loured. It requires to be potted in good turfy peat, broken into 
squares, and for a moderately sized plant, raised six or eight 
inches .above the line; to ensure good drainage, a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of potsherds must be mixed among the peat. It requires a 


warm, humid atmosphere. 
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Aiparia Varugata .—This handsome plant is a native of the 
tropical parts of South America; whence it was introduced three 
or four years ago. The sepals and petals are red, the latter yellow 
at the margins, and marked with dark coloured stripes. The 
labellum is white, spotted with violet. It succeeds well in a hot 
damp atmosphere, potted in turfy peat, and raised three or four 
inches above the pot; it is readily increased by taking off any of 
the pseudo bulbs, with a bud attached, which should be placed in 
peat in a small sized pot, well drained, and then plunged in a 
strong bottom heat. 

Balemannia Colleyi ,—This is an extremely handsome plant, 
and quite distinct from all other genera. The flower spike springs 
from the root, and in well cultivated plants produces from eight to 
fourteen flowers, the sepals and petals of which are brownish pur¬ 
ple inside, mixed with green outside. The labellum is white, 
slightly marked with yellow inside, and red outside. It succeeds 
well in thoroughly drained pots, filled with turfy peat, and mixed 
with potsherds. The plant, when potted, should be four or five 
inches above the line. Imported from Demerara in 1834, by 
James Bateman, Esq. of Knypersley, a zealous collector and cul¬ 
tivator of orchidaceous epiphytes. The specific name is given in 
compliment to Mr. Colley, who was Mr. Bateman's collector 
in Demerara. 

Bifrenaria Aurantiaca .—This is rather a handsome species. 
The flowers being disposed on an erect spike, which rises from the 
bottom of the pseudo bulbs; the flowers are not large, of a deep 
orange yellow, mottled with dark brown spots. It is from the 
same country as the preceding, and requires the same treatment. 

Brasavola .—The species of this genus are highly deserving of 
culture; some of them possessing, when in flower, a powerful but 
very pleasing fragrance. They are mostly found growing on 
stones and rocks in open forest glades, fully exposed to the 
scorching rays of a tropical sun. The flowers of B. cordata and 
B. nodosa very much resemble each other, only those of the 
former are but half the size of the latter. They are pale yellowish 
green, with a white lip. B. nodosa fills the air at night with its 
delightful odour. B. Perrinii has entirely the habit of B. nodosa, 
but the flowers are not so large, They are all natives of South 
Amenta. Z* 
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NEW AND RARE PLANTS IN THE METROPOLITAN 
NURSERIES. 

Ditiwynnia speciosa. —A native, we have reason to believe, of 
Swan River Settlements, in Australia, whence seeds were 
brought to Vienna by Baron Charles Hugel, and from his collec¬ 
tion plants of it have been received by several cultivators in this 
country. The foliage of D. speciosa is small, and of a very dark 
green. Its dowers are produced in numerous little spikes, which 
together form a beautiful cluster of bloom. The flowers are about 
the size customary with this genus, and are of a very rich orange, 
edged with a lively buff. This highly ornamental plant is now 
producing its blooms abundantly in the collections ol Messrs. 
Low and to. of Clapton, and of the Messrs. Rollisson and Sons, 
of Tooting; and its brilliant orange flowers, set off by its dark and 
beautiful heath-like foliage, render it a lovely and attractive 
object. 

Paonia montan papaveracea var . Rubra .—This fine variety is 
pow blooming in several of the nurseries near London, and is one 
of the best that we have seen. The flower is only semi-double, 
but the petals are so large and the colour so brilliant, as to render it 
one of the most conspicuous and showy of the whole tribe. Th? 
ground colour is a rich rosy pink, merging at the base of the 
petals into a deep rosy crimson. There are few plants which 
make a greater display on the lawn than the several varieties of the 
tree Paeony, and we must confess that we have often been surr 
prised that the cultivation of them is so very limited. 

Hypoxis siellaris. —A tuberous rooted plant, from the Cape of 
Good Hope, having long linear tapering leaves of a very dark 
green, and glaucous. It throws up scapes, bearing from two to 
four large, handsome, star-shaped flowers of a bright yellow 
colour. H. stellaris is both interesting and ornamental, and ap¬ 
pears to thrive equally well in the stove or greenhouse. 

Ckoroxema varium .—This beautiful species, which w£ have 
previously noticed under the name of C. elegans, has again 
flowered in the neighbourhood of London, and has been named 
“ Varium” by Dr. Lindley, who pronounces it to be one of the 
most beautiful and valuable plants ever received from Australia. 

Rhododendron caucasicum album. —So named in consequence 
of some resemblance which it bears to the much admire^ R. cauca* 
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rfcum. It in, however, of a much more robust habit than R. Cau- 
casicum, end its flowers, which are of large size, are of a, deli¬ 
cately pure white, spotted in the upper petals with a pale lemon 
colour. It was raised by Mr. Cunningham, of Edinburgh, and is yet 
but veiy partially known, although possessed of very considerable 
merits. R. caucasicum album is perfectly hardy, a very abundant 
bloomer, and an excellent variety for early forcing. When about 
to expand, the buds are of a beautiful rosy pink colour, which forms 
an elegant contract with the pure white of the expanded flowers. 
The head of bloom is large, the foliage good, and the plant in every 
respect highly desirable. 

Slephanotis floribunda .—A stove climber from the East Indies 
in foliage and habit somewhat resembling Physianthus undulatus. 
It produces spikes of elegant pure white flowers, which possess a 
very agreeable fragrance. 

Thunbergia Hawtayneana .—A splendid new species, a native of 
the East Indies, and forming, without doubt, one of the finest 
climbers for the stove which has ever been introduced. The 
foliage is rather small, cordate, and very glossy, and the flowers are 
of as fine a blue as those of Hovea celsii. It appears to be a very 
abundant bloomer. A splendid plant of this lovely climber, as 
also of the Stephanotis floribunda, was exhibited, for the first time 
in public, by Mrs. Lawrence, of Drayton Green, at the recent ex¬ 
hibition of the Horticultural Society, at Turnham Green. And we 
confoss that seldom have we been more surprised or delighted with 
any plant than with T. Hawtayneana.* 

Mutilon itriatvm ,—A beautiful malvaceous plant, which may 
be cultivated successfully either in the stove or the greenhouse. 
Its flowers are of a beautiful bronze orange, most delicately striped 
with white, and depend from the axils of the leaves by long, ele- 

[* We believe we have incidentally noticed this plant before; we cannot, 

. however, refrain from again adding oar testimony in its favour. It is 
true we have never seen its flowers; we are, nevertheless, familiar with 
the plant, and, were it never to produce flowers, the habit and foliage 
would be ample compensation for any trouble required in its cultiva* 
tion. Two plants of this beautiful climber were raised eight or flfbe 
years ago at Bretton Hall, from seeds sent from Calcutta by Dr. Wallicb 
to the late Mrs. Beaumont. The plants were fully estabUshed, but 
afterwards were accidentally lost From the habit of the plant, we 
should not be surprised if it were found to succeed in the temperature of 
an ordinary greenhouse*—Bn.] 
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gant footstalks. A. striatum is of free growth, and well deserves a 
place in eveiy collection. 

Pcsonia moutan Victoria.—A very beautiful variety, of rather 
dwarf habit, and whitish foliage. The flower is veiy nearly pare 
white, having, however, a slight tinge of pink ; and we have no 
hesitation in recommending P. Vicjpria as a distinct and desirable 
variety. 

Fabiana imbricata .—A beautiful heath-like shrub, from the 
Cape of Good Hope, producing abundantly long white tubular 
flowers, resembling those of Erica Linneea. This will be a valua* 
ble acquisition to our collections of hard wooded greenhouse plants. 

Tweedia pubescent .—A native of Buenos Ayres, whence it was 
sent by Mr. Tweedie to Messrs. Low and Co. of Clapton, under 
the name of Asclepias pubescens. Like T. ccerulea it is of 
climbing habit, and nroduces spikes of nearly black flowers. It is 
an interesting plant, Dut requires stove treatment. 

Daviesia cor data .—A large specimen of this rare and beautiful 
greenhouse plant is now in full boom at the Clapton Nursery. It 
is to be regretted that the difficulty which is fougd in the propaga* 
tion of this desirable plant, should prevent its accession to many, 
collections, of which it would prove so great an ornament. 

At thejsame establishment we observed a very large importation 
of seeds from the Swan River Settlement in Australia. Messrs. 
Low and Co. informed us that the collection consisted of above 
three hundred distinct species of Chorozema, Hovea, Dillwynia, 
Daviesia^ Pimelea, and other showy genera ; all quite new to the 
country. Many of the kinds are already showing themselves 
above the mould, and if we may judge by the sample which wo ’ , 
already possess of Swan River plants, this collection will be the 
most valuable ever introduced. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE XXXIX. 


8. CINERARIA. Quilledflowered Cineraria. 

MAT. OXD. COMPOSITE. CLASS STNGBXESIA. 

This is a seminal predaction, selected from a great many which have been 
raised and bloomed in the Sheffield Botanical Gardens. The seeds were col¬ 
lected from the finer varieties of those dwarf and beautiful kinds, first raised 
and distributed throughout the country by Mr. Henderson/ of Pine apple- 
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place* The properties of the one now under consideration, and which we 
think entitles it to the present notice, are its dwr.rf habit, being under nine 
inches in height, with a corymb of flowers of nearly equal breadth. The 
colour of the flower is also good, but its most singular and interesting cha¬ 
racter is its quilled petal?, a characteristic peculiar to this plant alone, so 
far, at least, as we are aware. 

Wr think it desirable to call attention to this ornamental genera, not less 
on *r • t of its own claims in this respect, than on that of its connexion 
with the interesting and important class to which it belongs; most of the 
syngenaceous plants may be said to be ornamental, and yet, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few, they cannot be said to be popular, and in favour with the pub¬ 
lic. Those genera which have received attention from cultivators, have amply 
compensated for the ‘.rouble bestowed on their improvement; as an illustra¬ 
tion of this, we might refer to the Dahiia, to the Chinese Chrysanthemum, 
and to tho Cineraria. Amongst annuals there are many, such as China 
Asters, Marygolds, Sun flower, Coreopsis, Calendula, and various others, all 
exhibiting properties of vast capability for improvement. 


NOTICES OF NEW PLANTS. 


MATTHIOLA ODORATISSIMA, sweetest Evening Stock . [ Bot . Reg* 

WAT. ORD. BRAS9IC AC KM OR CRUCIFERS. CLASS TBTRADYW AMIA SILIQUOtfA. 

This is one of the Evening Stocks, popularly so named, on account of its 
flowers becoming powerfully fragrant towards evening; it is-n curious plant, 
bot cannot be said to be shouy. The foliayc is ragged, in‘ appearance not 
unlike the Dandelion; the spikes of flower are long, but straggling, and the 
colour is a dull brown or purple. It is a native of the Crimea, and stony 
places of Eastern Caucasus, and is, therefore, pretty hardy. It flowers in May, 
and attains the height of teu to eighteen inches, and may be considered a 
biennial. 

No information is given where it may be obtained; but we have no doubt it 
will be sent out amongst annual seeds next year. 


OESNERIA ELONGATA, var. GESNERIA ELONGATED, var. 

[Eg. Mag, 

Na"T. ORD. GR8NERIAC8A5. CLA83 DIDYNAMIA GYM NOS TERM I A. * 

Gesneria elongata has been some time in cultivation; at least for the last 
two years it has been pretty general in collection!*, having any pretensions to 
the possession and culture of new plants. It ^as introduced to the collec¬ 
tions of this country by Messrs. Young, nurserymen, Epsom,- It is a plant 
of rapid growth and easy culture, and decidedly ornamental; the flowers are 
large scarlet, and slightly covered with lairs. It is a sufficient recommenda¬ 
tion to this plant, to be enabled to say we saw it cultivated amongst the show 
plants in the exotic houses of Messrs. Henderson and Son, where no plant is ad¬ 
mitted but such as are remarkable for their easy culture, hardiness, and pro¬ 
fusion of blossom. In the nursery alluded to, the plants, perhaps nearly a 
hundred, had been kept in a cold frame previous to the 1st of Jauuary, and 
were then coming into bloom in a temperature of fifty to fifty-five degrees. 

ECHINOCACTUS SCOPA, the Broom Cactus . [Bot Reg. 


NAT. ORD. CACTACKJE. CLASS ICOIANDRU POLYQYNIA. 

Succulents are now exciting wide and extensive interest throughout the 
country, among the lovers of curious as well as beautiful flowers. According 
to the representation given in the figure before u§, the species would appear to 
bt only a few inches in height, oblong, tapering at the two extremities. It it 
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aid to have acquired the name of Broom Cactot, from the circumstance of 
the hairs of the stem being long and stiff, and bearing some resemblance to 
that instrument. The flowers are spreading, and about the size of a shilling, 
of a bright yellow, and are produced irregularly near the summit. The flowers 
were produced in the collection of Tbos. Herries, Esq, of Kingsbury. 

SALVIA CONFERTIFLORA, Clott-Jbwered Sage. [Bat. Bag 

NAT. ORD. LABLATB.fi. CLASS DIANDBIA MONOGYKIA. 

A native of Rio Janeiro ; it was discovered there by Mr. Macrae, while la 
the service of the Horticultural Society of London. The stems are upright and 
strong, the leaves are opposite, un short foot stalks, and are broad, rough, ter- 
rated, and tapering to the extremity. The flowers are produced in whorls, on 
spikes of some length, are small, and have a lurid red appearance. Dr. 
Lindley says " it belongs to a small section of the genus, with short woolly 
flowers, the only other species of which as yet in gardens, is the Salvia leucan- 
tha, of Mexico.” Its flowering season is autumn, when its bright and 
numerous flowers, render it a very conspicuous and beautiful object It re* 
quires the protection of the greenhouse, but will probably succeed in a warm 
border during summer. 

TRICHINIUM ALOPECUROIDEUM, Fox-tail Trichinium. [Bot. Rag. 

NAT. OBD. AMARANTHACB.fi. CLAS8 MONADBLPHIA PBNTANDRIA. 

This is the first plant of the genus that has produced flowers in Europe. 
It is a native of Australia, together with five others which are known to exist 
in that country only. The stems are upright and branching; the upper leaves 
are without foot stalks, long, narrow, and slightly serrated. The flowers are 
produced on spikes of considerable length, of a brownish purple colour, and 
chiefly “ remarkable for the great quantity of delicate knotted hairs with 
which the densely spiked or capitate flowers are covered. It was raised by 
Robert Mangles, Esq., of Sunning Hill, from Swan River seeds. It is a half 
hardy annual, flowering freely in the open border during the summer months. 

OALACTODENDRON UTILE PALO DE VACA, or Cow Traa of tka 

Caraecas. | Bot. Mug. 

NAT. OBD. UBT7CK.fi. 

A coloured portrait of this tree is given in a folding sheet of the Botamoal 
Magazine, copied from a sketch taken on the spot by Sir Robert Kerr Porter, 
Consul General at La Guayra, and the foliage is said to have been 
taken from a living plaut in the Glasgow Botanic Garden. The general as* 
pectof the tree very much resembles the Star Apple Tree , Chrysopbyllum 
Cainito. The leaves are thick and leathery, and about ten inches long. The 
bark is of a dark brown colour, with numerous white spots. It is probable 
that in natural affinity, the Cow Tree is related to the genus Cbrysopbyllom. 
Incisions made in the trunk of the former, are followed by a profuse discharge 
of gluey aud thickish milk, free from all acridity, and exhaling a very agree¬ 
able balsamic odour. To a certaiu extent this is also the case wi(h Cbryso* 
phyllum Cainito; the tree even in a cultivated state, has a milky juice, which 
flows freely when the leaves or bark are broken off. 

In speaking of this tree, M. de Humboldt says—' 1 For many weeks we bad 
heard a great deal of a tree whose juice i* a nourishing milk. The tree iteelf 
it called the Cow Tree, and we were assured that the negroes on the farm, who 
are in the habit of drinking large quantities of this vegetable milk, consider it 
as highly uutritive, an assertion which startled us the more, as almost all lacte¬ 
scent vegetable fluids are acrid, bitter, ami more or less poisonous. Experi* 
ience, however, proved to us during our resideuce at Barbula, that the virtues 
of the Cow Tree or Palo de Yaca , have not been exaggerated.” The milk, 
be says, “ was offered to tit in calabashes, and though we drank large quan¬ 
tities of it, both at night before going to bed, and again early in the morning, 
we experienced no uncomfortable effects. The viscidity of this milk alooe, 
renders it rather unpleasant to those who are unaccustomed to it. The 
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negroes end free people who work in the plantations, use it by aooking breed 
in it, made from Maixe Manioe Aropa , and Cassava, and the superintendent 
of the farm assured us, that the slaves became visibly fatter during the season 
when the Pah de Vaco yields most milk. In reference to this tree, M. Breda* 
mere »ays,“ I own that amid the great number of curious phenomena which 
ofibred themselves to my notiee during my travels, there was hardly one which 
•truck my imagination so strongly as the sight of the Cow Tree. Every thing 
which relates to milk, all which regards the Cerealia, inspires ns with an in* 
terest which relates not solely to the physical knowledge of things, bnt seems 
to be allied to another order of ideas and feelings. We could hardly suppose 
that the hpman race could exist extensively, without some farinaceous sub* 
stances, any more than the protracted weakness of the human nursling can 
be supported without the nutritive fluid of itsmother’s breast; and to this con¬ 
viction is attributable the religious kind of reverence with which the amyla- 
neons matter of the Cerealia has been regarded by people both in ancient and 
modern times, as also the feelings with which we gazed upon the stately tree 
that 1 have now described. Neither the noble shadowy forests, nor the ma¬ 
jestic current of rivers, nor the mountains hoary with sempiternal snows: none 
of these wonders of tropical regions so rivetted my gaze, as did this tree, 
growing on the sides of rocks, its thick roots scarcely penetrating the atony 
soil, and nnmoistened during many months of the year, by a drop of dew or 
rain. Bnt dry and dead as the branches appear, if you pierce the bark, a 
sweet and nutritive milk flows forth, which is in greatest profusion at day¬ 
break. At this time the native blacks and others of the neighbourhood 
hastened from all quarters, furnished with large jugs to catch the milk, which 
thickens and turns yellow on the surface; some drink it on the spot, others 
carry it home to their children, and you might fancy you saw the family of a 
cow herd gathering around him, and receiving from him the produce of his 
kins.’’ 

C1RRHA3A FU8CO-LUTEA, yellow brown Cirrhcta. | Bot. Mag. 

If AX. OSD. ORCBIDACRjE. CLASS OTNANDBIA MONANDRIA. 

An orchidaceous epiphyte, with a short pendent spike of white flowers. It 
bloomed in the Glasgow Botanic Garden during June last. Its native country 
is Brazil 

L£LIA FURFURACEA, scurfy-stalked Lcdia. | Bot. Reg. 

If AT. ORD. OBCHIDACRJS $ EPIDENDRIjE. CLASS QYNANORIA MONANDRIA. 

This is nearly related and much resembles L. autumnal is, noticed below. 
The pseudo-bulbs are small, slightly furrowed and ronnd ; the leaves are also 
•mall; comparatively the flowers are very large and of a light rose colour. 
“ Jt was found near Oaxaca, by Count Karwinski, aud is probably not un- 
commourin collections, large quantities having been received by various per¬ 
sons from Mexico, especially by the Horticultural Society, who have distri¬ 
buted it among their Fellows.” 

The culture of the genu* Laelia, is much like that of the filetia, requiring 
great variation of tempeiature at a certain season of the year. This is pecu¬ 
liarly the case with the Bletia, to cultivate which in high perfection, the bulbs 
are greatly benefited by being exposed daring the autumn to a low tempera- 
tens. Several roots of this plant have been known to flower most profusely 
dariog the winter, after having been allowed to lay in a rubbish ground for 
some months of the autumn preceding. 

LfiLIA AUTUMNALIS, Autumnal Lcdia. | Bot. Reg. 

BAT. OXD. ORCHIDACEJS § EPIDENDRL£. CLASS GYNANDR1A MONANDRIA. 

This resembles the preceding, differing chiefly in being of stronger habit, and 
the flowers of a brighter colour. This species is said to be highly fragrant; 
Its native country is Mexico, whence it was obtained by the Horticultural So- 
i dety of London : the one in question flowered in the collection at Woburn. 
Hr. Batsman says,' 4 the genus Lselia may be regarded as one of tbd oioA 
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ornamental of Hi tribe, since pleasing colour*, graotfal habit, long dneatm# 
and delioloos perfume, in short, ail the essentials of floral beauty seems to 
Us oonfioed in its various species. Of these flve or six are already known, of 
which the one now represented, however charming it may be, is perhaps the 
least interesting, for it is surpassed by grandiflora, in the magnitude of its 
flowers and by L. an ceps, and some unpublished species, in the brilliancy of 
their colours. 

COOPERIA PEDUNCULATA, Pedunculated Cooperia. \_Bot, Mag* 

NAT. OKD. AMAEYLLIDEJE. OLA88 HEXANDBU MONOOYNLA. 

Zepbyranthee Drammondi of Don. 

Sceptranthus Drammondi of Graham. 

This is an interesting bulbous plant, with long slender flexible leaves; the 
bulb itself is compressed, and of a brown colour, the flowers solitary white, 
and produced on long slender stalks and peduncles. As has been previously 
noticed, the generic name has been given 10 it in honour of our neighbour* 
Mr. Cooper, Wentworth House, who may be justly designated the father of 
Orefaideous growers. The species in question requires the protection and 
temperature of a warm greenhouse or stove, and manifests the peculiarity of 
others of the same genus, by flowering at night. Herbert, who is more con- 
versant, and possesses a greater amount of real practical botanical knowledge 
of bexandiious plants than any botanist of the present day, in speaking of 
this plant say»“ I have been puzzled about the capricious non-expansion of 
the Cooperias, but I think I now understand them. Increased temperatnre 
does not aid, but prevents it, and probably would any nocturnal flower; 
the thing necessary for its expansion seems on the contrary, to be the de¬ 
crease of mean temperature. The requisite is, therefore, a given mean tem¬ 
perature, and the decrease which occurs in the evening. In the stove or 
gveeshouse, unless tho sun shines all day, there is not that decrease of tem¬ 
perature which causes it to open, and its expansion is sluggish and imperfect; 
and it so happened that the weather was very cloudy and cold, and when the 
lights were shut, the house in which this bulb stood, was warmer than it had 
been in the day. The second was warmer, and the third day still more so; 
though all cloudy, therefore, there was a greater difference in the evenings 
which caused these three efforts of the flower. If I had placed the plant in 
the open air the day before its expected expansion, I am confident that it 
would have opened flat. Cooperia Drummcndi, set out of doors before ex¬ 
pansion, opened flat at night, and continued so three days. In the store in 
cold weather it never opened at all, because there was no decrease of tem¬ 
perature.” 

There cannot be a doubt that nocturnal flowering plants generally flower 
in higher perfection in a temperature lower than the average of tha^n which 
they have been previously kept. With such plants as are not in pots, and 
are, therefore, not portable, the experiment may be easily and satisfactorily 
tried, by cutting off a single flower, and placing it in a glass of water, in & 
lower temperature than that in which the plant itself is growing. 

CALADIUM PETIOLATU.V. Long-stalked Caladium. [Pot. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. AROIDEjE. CLASS MONCECIA MONANDRIA. 

Is a native of Fernando Po, discovered in that Island by Mr Boultbee, 
Jun., and sent to bi6 father, Joseph Boultbee, Esq. Springfield Knowle, near 
Birmingham, in whose stove it bloomed in 1832. This is a curious plant, 
but it is not likely to be cultivated as an ornamental object; it flowers only 
once a year, and is in other respects unattractive. 


• Plants Noticed but not figured in the Bot . Reg . 
DENDROBIUM IIEYNEANUM. 

An orchidaceous plant, having " a tuft of slender clavate stems, from few 
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to Mr inches high." “ From all sides there appear inthe flowering mmt 
der spreading racemes, about three inches long, haring each from five to 
nine smallish white flowers, with a greenish yellow lip, beautifully streaked 
with violet. They have no smell.'* 

LJKLIA MAJALIS. 

A native of San Barbolo, and the adjoining parts of Mexico. u It is one 
of the most beautiful of the order; a dried flower now before me, of a bright 
violet colour, measures nearly five inches from the tip of one petal to that of 
another, and when fresh, I have no doubt the expansion of the flower was as 
much as six inches.” It is said that many plants of this magnificent species 
have been given away by the Horticultural Society. It Is found exceedingly 
difficult of cultivation. 

OCTOMERIA TRIDENTATA. 

A plant of no beauty. 

POLYSTACHYA AFF1NIS. 

An orchidaceous plant, of moderate beauty. A native of Sierra Leone. 
Cultivated and flowered by Messrs. Loddiges. 

ISOCHILUS LIVIDUM. 

A small dingy flowered plant, a native of Mexico. 

DENDROBIUM MICROPHYLLUM. 

"This, the handsomest of the Dendrobia, has been received by Messrs. 
Loddiges from Manilla, where it was found by Mr. Cuming. The flowers 
are nine inches in circumference, and will probably be still larger when the 
plant becomes more healthy. The sepals and petals are of a clear and bright 
rose-colour; the leaves are downy, and deeply stained with two large broad 
blood-red blotches at its base. 1 ’ 


GATTLEYA SUPERBA. 

This is represented as a magnificent species, sweet scented, and a native of 
British Gu&yana. It is not quite so large in the size of the flowers as the 
C. mossto, but in richness of colouring is inferior to none. 

DUTZIA CORYMBOSA. 

A hardy Himalayan shrub, with small white lemon-scented flowers. Dr. 
Lindley says, “ on one branch, eighteen inches long, of a dried specimen of 
(his plant, I counted seven clusters, each of which had on an average forty 
blossoms." It was received under the name of D. Canescens. 

epiden!)rc.vi glumaceum. 

An orobidaceons plant, a native of Brazil, resembling E. fragrans, but 
differing from that plant in the colour of the flowers, which are white, deli- 
cately striped with pink. We think the latter a very slight and trivial dis¬ 
tinction. The plant in general cultivation, and known by the name of E. 
fragrans, has white flowers,.with the lips delicately streaked with pink or 
pnrple. 

GOVENIA GARDNERI. 

A native of the Organ Mountains. The flowers are white. 
SACCOLABIUM MICRANTHUM. 

This is an orchidaceous plant, of small size, with pale violet-coloured 
flowers. Flowered by the Messrs. Loddiges. 


ABDTILON STRIATUM. 

A greenhouse shrub of great beauty and of easy culture," being covered 
all the year long with a profusion of bell-shaped orange flowers, veined with 
crimson* and dependent from long slender stalks*” 
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cYRTOcartUM stellatum. 

This it stated to be a noble species, nearly related to C. flaveecens, but h 
four times as large, with more white in the dower than in that species. It 
has flowered with Mr. J. Youell, Nurseryman, of Great Yarmouth. 

EYSENHARDTIA AMORPHOIDES. 

Will prove a valuable addition to our hardy shrubs. It is a native of tbe 
Mountains of Mexico, where it assumes the habit of a small tree. The 
foliage is delicately pinnated, resembling those of an Acacia. The twigs 
are short, and so closely set upon the branches, as to form a dense mass of 
foliage. Each twig is terminated by an erect compact spike, from two to 
three inches long, of white or pale yellow flowers, which, although not laiger 
than those of a Spiraea, nevertheless, from their abundance, must produce a 
beautiful appearance. 


REVIEWS AND MISCELLANIES. 


The following Works are briefly noticed by Dr. Lindley, at tbe dose of the 
Number of tbe Botanical Register for May. Genera Plantaraum , by Dr. 
Sndlicher, of Vienna, a learned man, and an excellent Botanist 

The last Genera Plantarum that was published, previous to the present, was 
by Jussieu,in 1789. During this long interval, the science of Botany has 
grown from a dwarf of “Lilliputian dimensions, to the stature of an Anak.* 
The number of genera recognised by the latter anthor was under 2000; the 
number is now not lets than 8000. Dr. Lindley observes, with reference to 
this great work, “ the period of its completion will fcrm an era in the history 
of Systematical Botany.” 

Simultaneously with this work, Dr. Endlicber is publishing an Iconoyrafkl s 
Generum Plantarum ; or, illustrations of tbe Genera described by him. Inde¬ 
pendently of the other important materials, of which Dr. Endlicher is able to 
Avail himself for this work, be has access to the beautiful series of drawingsuf 
New Holland plants, executed by Mr. Ferdinand Bauer, during Flinders's ex¬ 
pedition, and bought by tbe Anstrian Government opon hit death. The 
originals are seme where in this country, but where deposited it is not at present 
known. In 1813, an attempt was made by Mr. Bauer, to publish them in this 
country, but he did not meet with sufficient support, although the plates were 
engraved by his own hand, in the most skilful and beautiful manner. Dr. 
Lindley very properly remarks here; u it is impossible, not to feel it a national 
disgrace, that such valuale materials, collected at tbe cost of the English 
Government, should only make tbeir appearance nearly thirty years after their 
acquisition, and then by the energy and zeal of a learned foreigner.” 

In a letter from Mr. Gardener to George Waites, Esq., of Newcastle, and 
written among the Organ Mountains, at au elevation of 3,100 feet, be says, al- 
. though this is the summer season, the thermometer has never been higher than 
64; in the shade at noon, it ranges from 68 to 75, and is seldom higher; and 
after some days of continued rain, be bad observed it as low as 62. In ths 
winter season, be found it descend as low as 32- European vegetables grow 
pretty well, as well as some of tbe fruits, such as tbe Apple, the Fig, the Grape, 
ihe Olive, and the Peach. Tbe Tea plant succeeds well, but it is too cold for 
. the Orange and Coffee; although the plants themselves grow luxuriautly* the 
fruit does net attain maturity. 

It appears from a review of a work entitled " A Flora of North America,* 
by John Tory, that the well known and highly ornamental shrub, so cunpnt 
tender the name of Ceanothui azureus, and said to be a native of Mexico* is 
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Incorrect. It is the Ceanotbus thyrsi flora, of Eschscbolts, and is a native'of 
California. We mention this, not that we attach mach importance to the 
fret, that the plant has passed under an improper name, bat rather to caution 
oar .subscriber* against what may have the appearance of fraud. It is pro* 
table, that from the interest which this beautiful shrub has excited, that in 
the event of the proper name being given to it, and recommended as a very 
beautiful shrub, it is not unlikely, under such circumstances, to pass as a 
new plant, and to And its way into collections where it already exists onder 
’the former name; all this may happen without any intention to deceive, 
and yet the disappointment be equally great. 

A friend from Edinburgh mentions something of a plant under the name 
of Grevina avelana, and says it resembles the Mahonias, and is an hardy 
evergreen. We should be glad to hear something more of this shrub: if the 
account be correct, it will be a valuable acquisition to this interesting olass 
of plants. 

In an article on the acclamatizing of plants in British Gardens, by N. M. T. 
in the Gardener ’s Magazine for May, are some excellent practical remarks 
on the subject The writer says, that all that has been written on the sub. 
ject of acclamatizing, may be regarded as of little value; and this is true, so 
far as the establishing of a principle adapted for general application. He 
contends that in all plants, not excepting those which we are in the habit of 
terming hardy, their “ hardness depends entirely upon the quantity of sap 
which they contain, and on the resistance which they are capable of offering, 
at the time, of the matter contained in them becomeing frozen; hence it 
follows, that a plant in a growing state, with its tissue fully distended, must 
be a certain victim, however hardy its nature.” We do not make this quo¬ 
tation on captious grounds; we cannot, however, subscribe to the whole of 
the writer's views; as for example, vegetables of many kinds, such as Spin, 
age. Parsley, with various varieties of the Brocoli and Cabbage tribes, Tur¬ 
nips, Salading, &c. are repeatedly frozen through during autumn, and not 
only so without injury, but many kinds of vegetables, cultivated as late 
crops, make considerable progress, notwithstanding the retarding influence 
of frequent and severe frosts. It may be said, that in such cases, the tissue 
is not fully distended; if so, and he wishes to establish this as his principle 
of hardness, and not that of the plant being in a growing state, which we 
are quite sure is no certain criterion, it therefore follows, that according to 
these principles, the hardness or tenderness of plants depends on the amount 
of sap which the vessels contain at the time they are exposed to the attacks 
of frost. But here again the difficulty presents itself, that no principle is 
bdd down by which it can be determined, whether a plant contains just that 
quantity of sap that will enable it to grow, but not so rauoh as will render 
it liable to injury from frost. We have referred to this part of the paper 
more particularly, supposing it may be possible that the writer entertained 
views and ideas of a much clearer kind than those wo have been able to 
gather from his communication. 

We have, however, very great pleasure in noticing the latter part of his 
subject. The soundness of the principle is unquestionable. He says, tender 
plants growing in the open ground, wonld resist the frost much more effecttu 
ally, if the supply of sap were cut off previous to the termination of the 
growing season. This might be done by using a sharp spade or any similar 
instrument, to cut round the roots of the plant at a short distance from the 
centre or stem: by this process, the growth of the plant wonld be checked, 
the shoots and buds matured at an earlier period of the autumn, and would, 
therefore, he better prepared to endure the severity of the winter frosts. 
This is very excellent, and although the operation must be performed, in a 
variety of ways, and by those also who possess a practical knowledge of the 
habite and peculiarities of such plants, as are subjected to this treatment; 
we are, nevertheless, convinced that the principle is one of unlimited 
application, end if properly followed up, will be found invaluable. 
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QUERIES, REMARKS, ETC, 


QUERIES, REMARKS, fee. 

Sib,— I shall be much obliged if you, or any of your numerous corres¬ 
pondents will favour me with an article in your excellent Magazine, on the 
culture of the Cucumber, describing the soil most suitable for it, the beat 
means of obtaining good and early fruit, and any particulars relative to ita 
successful cultivation. I also should be glad to learn how Cadrua Deodarn 
may be raised from cuttings. 

April 27 th f 1839. Two. 

[We beg to recommend this query to the attention of some of our expe¬ 
rienced practical friends, especially around the neighbourhood of Man¬ 
chester, where the cultivation of the Cucumber has attracted much at¬ 
tention for several years.— Ed.] 


Sir,— No family of recent introduction has excited so much interest as the 
liliaceous plants; and, perhaps, no plants are likely to be of such permanent 
interest to all cultivators, as the Japanese liliums of Siebold, and which are 
beyond controversy the most splendid floral beauties of the day. Can any 
reader of the Floricullvral Magazine give a detailed account of the whole of 
the Liliums at present in cultivation in this country, describing their colour, 
hardihood, time of flowering, and other particulars, pointing out also their 
synonyms, and where figured. This would he a paper of great interest to 
collectors, cultivators, and the floral public at large, and a help beyond praise 
to all such amateurs as myself, whose Lime is too limited to hunt through all 
the botanical works of the past twenty years in search of the wanted infor¬ 
mation. Belericm. 

fWe shall feel very greatly obliged to whoever will have the goodness to 
supply us with all or any part of the information sought in the above 
query. It is, perhaps, asking too mnch from any one individual to give 
a detailed account of the whole of the Liliums in cultivation, with other 
particulars connected with their history, &c. If it be too much to ex¬ 
pect this from any one person, we may reasonably hope that whoever is 
in possession of information respecting any of the species or varieties, 
will have the kindness to communicate with us on the subject Tbs 
genus Lilium is indeed an exceedingly interesting one, and any infor¬ 
mation respecting the species, however unimportant it may seem, is, 
nevertheless, highly desirable. It is by small acquisitions of this kind, 
and in this way, that really aseful and practical knowledge is acquired. 
—Ed.] 


The melancholy intelligence has just reached us of the death of the two 
Collectors sent out from Chatsworth to North America, under the protection 
ef the Hudson’s Bay Company. Of the particulars of this sad affair we are 
not informed further than that they and seven or eight other persons were 
drowned in crossing a river during the antumn of last year. [Since writing 
the above, we have been further informed that there*is no doubt of the fact 
stated above, but the only particulars which have yet reached this country 
are, that the unfortunate men, with their assistants, were passing down the 
river Colomblus, and were swamped in passing over one of the rapids. 
They were within two days* journey of their destination, hut had accom¬ 
plished but little, If anything at all, of the objects of their mission.] 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

LIST OP FLOWERING PLANTS, THE MODE OF PLANTING, k<h 

BY 8 AML. APPLEBY, NURSE HYMAN \ DONCASTUL 

This being the season of the year for filling up flower borders 
with annuals and greenhouse plants, I will, if you please, give a 
few observations upon thejn;‘and also give a list of such as,a^ne 
most desirable for summer decorating. In selecting plants for 
this purpose, it is necessary to know something of their habits; 
they may be creepers, that is, creeping close over the surface of the 
ground, or of dwarf stiff habit, still not growing higher than a few 
inches, or they ipay be plants of taller habit, climbers, &c., some 
requiring training, others supporting themselves; be which of these 
they may, they must of necessity be such as will continue flowering 
thewhole of the summer, and even through the autumn, and these are 
generally denominated perpetual flowering plants. Some of the 
annuals are of this class, but of these, the greater parf discontinue 
flowering when the seed is perfected ; the flowerless plant remain¬ 
ing until the seed is ripe, has an unsightly appearance, and is unfit 
for the neatly kept flower border; and if it is pulled up as soon as the 
flowers are gone, a vacancy is. left the remainder of the season: quite 
the reverse with the perpetual flowering class I tmi about to notice. 
It is true, the flowering of many annuals may be retarded by cropping 
offsom^ of their flower buds, or shoots, .during the fonnep part oi 
their growth, which makes them keep in a growing state longer* 
and thereby causing new shoots to be produced, but these some¬ 
times fjyl to produce flowers. 

VOL. iv. » 
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The description of perpetual flowering plants may be classed as 
follows:—1st, those of dwarf habit, either trailing or upright, are 
best for planting in front of the borders nearest the edge of the 
walks. In this class will be found the following. Lobelia erinus, 
gracilis, latea, bignoniflora, &c.. Phlox Drummondii, campanula 
fragile, garganica, Nereinbergia calycina, intermedia, philicailis 

Statice alata, puberula. Verbena melindres, var. major, var. latifolia 
Sabina, S. alba, sulphurea, radicans, &c., Gorteria rigens, pavonia, 
&c., Heartsease in varieties, Houstonia triphylla, lavigata, &c., 
Anagallis monelli, monelli major, monelli grandiflora, Anag&llis, 
Webbiana, Phillipsi, Milleri, &c. &c. 2nd, those growing not 
more than a foot to eighteen inches high, if trained up, but will 
also make a pleasing variety, if pegged down close to the ground, 
which, in my opinion, is the safest way of growing many green¬ 
house plants when turned out into the borders, as the winds cannot 
so soon break them ; they are also more healthy and vigorous by 
being nearer the earth, and have a greater tendency to throw out 
lateral shoots, and in consequence, produce more blossom. And 
also the same description of plant may, for the sake of variety, be 
both staked up and pegged down ; in this class will be Heliotro- 
pium peruvianium, &c., Toumifortia heliotropioides, Lotus, Ja- 
cobeus, Chieranthus tristis, Malva capensis, Agathsea calestis 
Antierhinum, Molle, majus carryophylloides, Linaria, several 
species. Calceolarias, shrubby and herbaceous, Alonsa linearis, 
urticifolia. See., Geraniums, Senecio elegans plena, with many good 
kinds, as white, purple, red, crimson, &c. Lythrum alatum, 
verbena incisa, Highlandsi, Tweediana, Arraniana, Drummondii 
Aubletia, Lamberti venosa, pulchella, Niveni, &c., Tropseolum, 
minus pleno. Cinerarias in great variety. iEnothera missourensis, 
macrocarpa, taraxafolia. Ononis rotundifolia. Crucian el) a styloea, 
&c., these may be planted at the distance of about from twelve to 
eighteen inches from the edge of the walk. 3rd, those which ex¬ 
ceed the height last mentioned, if trained upright, in which clast 
will be found Fuchsias, Salvias, Cistusis, Sutherlandia frutescens, 
iEnothera Drummondi, Argemone grandiflora, &c., Linum mono- 
gynum. Petunias, Roses, Tropseolum majus pleno. Reseda 
microphylla, Syphocampelus bicolor, &c. &c. 4th, perpetual 
flowering climbers which cannot be depended upon to live 
through our winters, and of course require protection in fraflN# 
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or greenhouses, and may be planted out in May or June. This 
description of climber grows fast, and is very desirable for covering 
(Allis work, ornamental trainers of every description, or the 
pedestals of rustic houses, &c. The following are amongst this class 
Maurandia, Barclay ana, and semperflorens, Eccremocarpus scaber, 
Rhodochiton volubile, Cobea scandens, Lophospermum erubescens 
and scandens, Loasa aurantiaca, Lonicera flexuosa, Thunbergia, 
alata, and alata alba, Tropaeolum canariense, tuberosum, &c. 

Should you consider the above remarks at all worthy a place in 
your Magazine, I shall feel obliged by its insertion. 

Saml. Appleby. 

Doncaster , June , 13/A, 1839. 


REMARKS ON THE GENUS TROPiEOLUM. 

BY T. M. 

Whether the jeering observations of your Correspondent “ Bele- 
rium,” is intended to apply to my remarks on the genus Tropaeolum, 
noticed in the 2nd vol. of the FloriculturalMagazine, I neither know 
nor care; I have since pursued the plan there laid down with unfail¬ 
ing success, and, therefore, see no leason to change my modes of 
treatment. The plant which I then mentioned as having commenced 
dowering, producd a quantity of seed, from which I have obtained 
strong healthy blooming plants, by sowing the seed as soon as suffi¬ 
ciently ripe in well drained pots of light sandy soil, which were placed 
in a shady part of a stove. They require great care in watering, as 
the seed often remains three or four months in the soil, but under 
favourable circumstances they will vegetate so as to be potted, and 
get established by winter; they require to be kept close at first, 
but a warm greenhouse is the best place during the winter, and 
if shifting, trellising,&c., be attended to in the early spring months, 
they will bloom freely in the following summer, after which, of 
course, their treatment will be the same as other established plants. 
After the old plant mentioned above, had ripened its seed, (which 
was about June,) water was gradually withheld till the foliage 
decayed; the pots were then placed in a dry cool situation till 
October, when on examining them, they were found to be grow¬ 
ing* therefore, potted them in fresh soil, and gave a little water: 
tty turfy Urtuh bf assatidy haittfe will suit them weli> (see voL 2> 
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p. 169,) and they require plenty of drainage. The great art of 
cultivating Tropaeolum successfully, lies in the use of water; this 
element must at all times be used in moderation, on account of the 
delicacy and tender nature of the roots ’of these plants; and 
perhaps the ill success which attends their culture, may, in many 
instances, bo traced to the improper use of water. The roots are 
very tender, and liable to sustain injury in shifting; it therefore 
follows, that they should be potted at once into the pots in which 
it is intended they should dower. The pots should be rather 
small, and if set into a larger pot, where the roots may be supposed 
to require additional support, and the large one filled in with moss 
and kept damp, (not wet,) would supply nourishment to the plant; 
the effect of this would not only be neat and pleasing, but the dis¬ 
advantages of using large pots, with the consequent risk of 
saturation would be avoided. 

The Tropseolums are plants of rather difficult propagation, re¬ 
quiring a very nice adaptation of moisture, both in the soil and at¬ 
mosphere;'and to the want of this, may be attributed the supposed 
difficulty: for they produce root freely enough in sand, but unless 
great care be afterwards taken in the use of water at the root, and 
the preservation of atmospheric moisture, they soon perish. Indeed 
it may be said, that as far as regards propagation, and the subse¬ 
quent establishment of the young plants, they require more care 
and attention than any genus whatever. I will not omit this op¬ 
portunity of observing that when seeds can be obtained, they tonh 
the most permanent and vigorous plants. 

These remarks would not have been submitted to your readers 
at the present time, nor in the present form, but for the paper of 
your Correspondent “Beleriura.” I have, therefore, to request, 
that it may have a place in the next number of your Magazine. 


May 18 ih, 1839. 


T. M. 


[We hope T. M., wiU see the propriety of what we have done. The remark¬ 
able property of adaptation which almost all plants possess, might, we 
have no doubt, be turned to account in the Tropmolnm. Oar Corres¬ 
pondent has justly remarked that there is but little difficulty in so treat¬ 
ing young cuttings of Tropeeolum, as to make them produce roots; the 
only obstacle to contend with, is that of keeping them alive daring the 
following winter, owing to the want of sufficient tuber having been 
formed. When the young plants are rooted and potted off, they are 
generally kept in a dose moist be*** Aug freely supplied with #*sfl 
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thereby preventing the nstond tendency of the plant to form tuber*. 
Instead of this treatment, we would recommend that the plants after 
being putted off, and fully established, should be kept rather dry at ti* 
root, but in a moist atmosphere; this would preserve the shoots from 
decay, and promote theformation of tubers, which would take place bn the 
principle that all plants having the least tendency to become tuberous at 
the root, are uninfluenced in this respect by the degree of moisture to 
which they are exposed, that is when found in dry situations they are 
tuberous; and in wet situations, they continue to produce fibres only 
We have examples of this in Ranunculus bulbosus, and various grasses.]. 

Editor. 


REMARKS ON A SELECT LIST OF ANNUALS, THEIR PRCX. 

PERTIES, Ac. 

BT A POOR COTTAGER. 

(Continued from Page 262.) 

In conformity to my promise, and in compliance to your request, 
I now forward the remaining part of my list of annuals :— 

Eutoca visida .—A pretty little plant, with small vivid blue 
flowers. 

Love-Ues-Bleeding .—The long and large tufts of these make a 
graceful appearance during the Autumn months. 

German and China Asters .—These, when sown and planted in 
good soil, and flowering well, are also very showy in Autumn. 

Mignonette .—Although this can lay but little claim to beauty, 
it is generally held in high esteem by females for its fragrance; 
to them, therefore, I recommend its cultivation. 

AEnothera .—Of these there are many very good and fine varieties, 
but the most esteemed, in my opinion, are the Lindleyana rosea- 
alba and molissima. 

Convolvulus, Major and minor .—The former of these require 
to be sown in a good rich soil, to cause them to grow strong and 
flower large and fine. As it is a climber, it ought to be supported 
with sticks 6 or 8 feet high, and even it will ascend above that 
height 

Cotlmsia bicolor .—This is rather a new annual of much beauty, 
and quite hardy, and produces abundance of seed. 

Venus nevelwort .—This possesses no very high degree of 
beauty, but looks well amongst a collection of other annuals. 

Jfaulfusia ameUioides .—Being of a low dwarf habit, it is well 
ealetriated for the front Of beds and bofdetti 
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Nasturtium .—Besides the beauty of its blossoms, it is possessed 
of another quality to recommend it, and that is, its leaves may 
be eaten as a salad, and its seeds are an excellent pickle, as all 
good housewifes well know, 

A Poor Cottager, 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF MIMULUS MUSCHATUS. 

BT A POOR COTTAGER. 

For the introduction of this pretty little plant we are indebted 
to the unwearied labours of the late unfortunate Mr. Douglas^ 
whose melancholy fate every lover of floriculture must sincerely 
regret. It is a valuable acquisition to the treasures of the flower 
garden, inasmuch as it is calculated to adorn the circumscribed 
space of the humble peasant as well as the more extended domains 
of princes and nobles. The soft hairiness of its stems, its bright 
yellow flowers, and its pure smell of musk, are its three chief 
recommendations. 

I must now observe that I have cultivated this plant for several 
years, both in pots and the open ground, and much better in the 
latter than the former. It dies down during the winter months* 
but on the return of spring, when all nature revives, numerous 
young ones arise from the old roots; these, when they have 
attained the height of four or five inches, if carefully taken up* 
will make good strong plants for flowering the same season; and 
cuttings will also strike very freely. To flower it in perfection, 
a shady, damp situation, and peat soil appears to be necessary. 
As a striking proof of its hardiness, I had several plants that stood 
the severe winter of 1838 without the least covering over the roots. 
Queiy; would not many others of this tribe of plants endure the 
same? I think it would be worth while for those who possess 
many varieties to make the trial. 

A Poor Cottager. 

Should life be spared, and health continued, I, perhaps, shall 
trouble you with a few thoughts on flowering shrubs, at some future 
opportunity. 

[A Cottager's further remarks will be very acceptable ; Mimulus muschatua 
is one of the very best plants for growing in the windows of living 
rooms that we know, and for standing in niches and tablfc* at entra&ei 

kalis and labWes.^Bb.3 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR, MADE DURING A GARDENING TOUR. 

Hull, June 11th. —In passing through Tickhill, Dalton, and 
othertowns and villages on this lineof road, we were particularly struck 
with the neat and orderly appearance of the garden plots connected 
with the various residences; nor is this pleasing evidence of the 
comfort and habits of industry confined to a particular class, but is 
common alike to the rich and the poor. We allude more especially to 
the care with which some of the more free flowering of the climbing 
roses are trained along the south fronts of the houses, and are now 
in full bloom ; these, with the borders and beds, inimitable in their 
endless variety of fantastic forms, and all crowded with spring 
flowering plants, such as peeonies, wall flower, pansies, stocks, 
Papaver orientalis, with perennial candy tufts, and large patches 
of Iris germanica. Amongst shrubs and trees, the lilac and la¬ 
burnum abounded. Habits of idleness and dissipation, it is need¬ 
less to say, have no fellowship with these things; indeed, a poor 
man s character may be fully read in the appearance and keeping 
of his garden. 

During the spring months, and early in summer, flowers give 
rise to emotions and feelings of a far more pleasurable kind than 
they are capable of exciting at a more advanced period of the 
season ; and this is fully carried out in cottage gardens, by having 
a profusion of spring flowers, with but few of any kind during 
autumn; 

In a field on the right of this road, near Serlby Hall, the seat of 
Earl Spencer, we observed Colchicum autumnale, growing in great 
abundance. 

In the afternoon of the same day, we visited the Botanic 
Gardens, Hull; some additions in glass, and improvements 
in the walks and borders, have been effected here since our last 
visit to this place. The garden was in good order and the plants 
looking healthy. In the lighter class of showy plants, such os 
Verbenas, Salvias, Petunias, and the like, were many of the newer 
kinds j amongst these may be mentioned Verbena Tucrioides, V. 
Neili,_V. Edenenses, a new orange-coloured Salvia, which Mr. 
Smith., the curator, had recently received from London; Statice 
arborea, the new Clematis Sieboldii, C. azurea grandiflora, also 
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several plants received some time ago from Obtain Boss, brought 
from the Arctic Regions: among these are some of the species of 
Piniis, one appearing like Abies alba, or white spruce; and another 
like Abies claubrasiliana, or the Clanbrazil spruce. In the green¬ 
house we observed a fine specimen of Arucarea Cunmnghamia, 
five or six feet in height. 

Beverley, June 12th. —The East Riding of Yorkshire Floral 
and Horticultural Society, held their first Exhibition in the 
Assembly Rooms to day. We have attended many of the pro¬ 
vincial Floral and Horticultural 8hows in various parts of the 
country, but with the exception of the two first that were held in 
the Sheffield Gardens, we have seen none that come at all up to 
the Beverley show. 

We have previously noticed the plan of conducting the Beveriey 
Exhibition. To us the principle is the nearest to what appears 
desirable, and is the most likely to he satisfactory and permanent 
of any of the numerous and varied plans with which we are ac¬ 
quainted. 

Here no prize money is advertised, and but little temptation is 
held out for parties to compete, with the view of obtaining valuable 
prizes. The various classes of plants, vegetables, and fruit, are 
arranged, examined, and the awards allotted to each with all the 
care and skill that can be brought to bear on them; but no money 
is paid to any one till the first exhibition of the following year, 
when all bills having been discharged, the remainder of the funds 
is applied as prizes, paying to each competitor in the proportion 
as he may have done much or little to promote the interests of the 
Society. The Committee, who takes upon itself this irresponsible 
duty, consist, for the most part, of Gentlemen who are likely to 
act impartially. It may not be the case with all, but most of the 
owners of gardens pay the expenses incurred by their gardeners 
in attending the exhibition : so that the gardeners generally, are 
relieved from any personal or relative expenditure whatever con¬ 
nected with exhibitions. On the occasion in question, forty-five 
principal gardeners dined at the expense of the Society; and, we 
believe, nearly an equal number of under-gardeners were allowed 
two shillings each for refreshment. We are informed that the 
income of this Society is nearly two hundred pounds per annum* 
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With regard to the exhibition itself, the number of articles 
exceeded any previous one that we had ever seen here; there 
were at least thrice the number of Geraniums displayed that 
we had ever before seen at any other show. Many kinds were 
well grown. We noticed good plants of Gaines's King, Herricar- 
tianum. Rose Mundi, Beauty of Ware, Queen Bess, and several 
others. The best stove plant was Nepenthes distillatoria or 
pitcher plant. The best greenhouse plant was a species of Gom- 
pfaalobium or gondelobium chorazema, a slender plant, with deeply 
divided leaves, and very large orange dowers. There were also 
two very fine plants of Schyzanthus retusa, upwards of three feet 
high each, and nearly as much iu diameter. We believe this is 
one of the finest greenhouse annuals that is grown. The Pansies 
were numerous, and many of them very large. Among Calceo¬ 
larias there were some very fine specimens of both the herbaceous 
and shrubby kinds; in the former class we were particularly pleased 
with, one having a very dark upper lip, surrounded with a light 
buff-coloured edge. This is a very distinct and desirable variety. 
Many excellent articles were, of course, exhibited, to which no 
prizes were awarded, amongst these William Marshall, Esq., of 
Southcave, exhibited twelve varieties of Petunias. 

The fruit and vegetables were very good, especially the 
latter; we noticed some very large asparagus, blanched nearly 
to the point. To us this has always appeared an objectionable 
practice. Why asparagus should be better for blanching, we have 
never been able to understand. It is well known that the blanched 
or white part of the stem, cut as it usually is, near to the crown of 
the root, is invariably too hard and tough to be used when dressed, 
the short green points of the grass being the only eadible parts# 
The plan we would recommeud would be something like the fol¬ 
lowing. Suppose the crown of the plant to be covered five or six 
inches with earth, we would not cut the grass more than one inch 
below the ground; if this rule were adhered to, the grass Would 
seldom be cut until it had attained sufficient length, certainly not 
less than six or seven inches above the surface of the bed. it would 
then be tender to the bottom oi the stalk, and much more highly 
flavoured than the tough stick-like pieces of grass usually brought 


to the table. 

In passing along the Anlaby Road, Hull, we were particularly 
yol. xy. * 
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struck with several street gardens being close to the road, and not 
more than a few yards square; a round or oval bed was formed in 
the centre, with a narrow walk surrounding it The margins be¬ 
tween the wall and these little walks, were completely covered with 
Saxifraga azseoides, or some species nearly related to it The oval 
or centre beds were also covered with the same plant, and the 
thick short branching foliage, so remarkable for its close, compact 
and cushion like appearance, seemed to us to be just the right 
plant for this situation. It was in vigorous health, and having the 
stems of a few bulbous plants rising above its surface, and in flower, 
convinced us that even street gardens, containing only a few square 
yards, may, by making use of proper plants, form interesting and 
pleasing objects. 

A desire to possess and cultivate flowers, too often induces per¬ 
sons to keep their little plot of ground dug, and by frequently 
planting and replanting, turning and stirring the ground, together 
with the permiscous selection of plants, their sickly and dying 
appearance, which, as a natural consequence, such plots of ground, 
must, under these circumstances ever present, are generally the 
most unsightly as well as the most unsatisfactory objects that can 
well be conceived. In situations where it is found that plants 
cannot be cultivated, these little gardens ought to be covered with 
stone flagging, or neatly laid with gravel. If the proprietor or 
tenant be anxious for ornament, a small vase, or any suitable 
architectural object may be introduced; such an arrangement as 
this would be infinitely preferable to the raw earth dose under the 
living-room windows, also surrounding the entrance door, and 
continually exhaling unwholesome vapours. 

Chatsworth. —The succulent plants continue to thrive and 
grow here freely, and many of the smaller kinds have made con¬ 
siderable progress during the short time they have been in this 
garden. A very successful method of treating the smaller kinds 
has been practised here for some years. During the summer 
months they are placed in dung frames, and, by a steady mild 
bottom heat, and being kept in a close and warm atmosphere, 
they grow more vigorously than is the case when kept in the dry 
atmosphere of the succulent house. 

In one of the greenhouses we noticed among other fine speci¬ 
mens of valuable and showy plants. Erica retorta, between, three 
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and four feet in height from the surface of the pot, and about three 
feet in diameter. This fine specimen will be in full flower in the 
course of a few weeks ; besides this there were other plants of the 
same genus much larger: but the former being of slow growth, is 
very rarely met with of so large a size. 

In the Orchideous house, the general aspect of the plants is 
that of vigorous growth, and many of the kinds have now attained 
great magnitude ; such as Stanhopea oculata and S. in sign is, 
Gongora maculata and altropurpurea, Oncidium atissimum and 
O. carthagenense, Cattleya labiata, C. Crispa, and C. Harrisoni, 
Dendrobium fimbria turn, D. cterulescens and formosum, Zygope- 
talum mackai, Angaecum ebumeuin ; this last named plant is a 
valuable specimen, not only because of its large size, but also on 
account of its rarity, there being only one or two plants of the 
same species in the country. In speaking of large plants, we 
shall he better understood by saying, that eight of the largest of 
these plants are grown in tubs tweuty inches square, and requiring 
the powerful exertions of two strong men to remove them from 
one part of the house to another. Among the Orchideous plants 
in this house, are many rare plants, such as palms, musas, &c.; the 
most remarkable of woody plants are two specimens of AmhirsLia 
nobilis, previously noticed in this Magazine. These, we believe, 
are still the only two living plants that are at present in this 
country. They are both in vigorous health, and will, in the course 
of a few years, form attractive objects in the magnificent tropical 
Conservatory, now in course of erection at this place. 


SECOND FLORAL EXHIBITION, HELD IN THE SHEFFIELD 
BOTANICAL GARDENS, WITH SOME REMARKS RELATIVE TO 
THE SAME. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

The second flower show for this season was held in the Sheffield 
Botanical Gardens, on Thursday, the 30th of May. The principal 
floral feature of this exhibition was the numerous classes of Tulips, 
which, owing to the cold dry season, were smaller than usual, but 
in point of quantity and quality, were unsurpassed by any previous 
exhibition. A circumstance presenting more difficulty, and having 
immediate reference to florists flowers, and indeed, applying more 
ot less to show plants of all kinds; appeared to be much felt by 
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many of the visitors, while endeavouring to ascertain by comparison 
the difference between those flowers to which the first, second, and 
third prizes were awarded, and those blooms to which no distinc¬ 
tion or prizes were attached; this being the case, but little pleasure 
is felt by persons unacquainted with those properties forming the 
standard by which flowers are judged. This difficulty, and it is 
one which operates very much against an increasing taste for 
florist's flowers, might be much lessened by suspending behind 
each a portrait of what the flower ought to be, exhibiting all the 
points of excellence in a prominent form ; a second portrait or 
picture should accompany this, by way of contrast, exhibiting 
some of those defects common to the particular class. With 
the view of carrying out this idea, we would recommend, that in 
order as far as possible to secure an unity of opinion on the 
particular form and colours which ought to form the standard of 
perfection, the question should be decided by a Committee of three 
of the most eminent growers, being persons of taste, and possessing 
an extensive practical knowledge of this interesting plant Pro¬ 
vincial Societies might then be supplied with these models at a 
reasonable charge; they would not only be valuable for the pur¬ 
poses to which we have referred, but would, in many instances, 
may we be allowed to say, prove of very great use in assisting the 
judges in the discharge of their tedious and often difficult duty. 
They would also be an unchanging reference in case of dispute. 

Editor. 


MR. LOUDON’S VISIT TO THE SHEFFIELD GARDENS. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

Duriug the last week in May, Mr. Loudon visited the Sheffield 
Gardens, being the first time he has been in this part of Yorkshire 
for some years. Mr. L. made a careful and deliberate inspection 
of the Botanical range of stoves and green-houses, of the general 
arrangement and disposition of the grounds, but especially of the col¬ 
lection of hardy Trees and Shrubs ; his practical knowledge in this 
department is very extensive, a fact that will readily be admitted 
by all who have had an opportunity of perusing his splendid work 
oh Trees and Shrubs, the “ Arboretum et Fruticetwm" 
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Since none of the Botanical Gardens throughout the country, 
which Mr. L. has visited, and in any way noticed, have met with 
his approbation, or at all approached the views which he entertains 
of wkat such gardens ought to be; Mr. L. having also spent several 
years on the Contineut, and visited many of the principal public 
institutions there, the greater part of which are supported by the 
various Governments to which they belong; under such circum¬ 
stances, and subject to little or no change, dependent on no casual or 
uncertain source of revenue for their maintenance, it is easy to con¬ 
ceive that such institutions present a widely different aspect when 
compared with the public gardens in this country, dependent, as 
they are, on a precarious and ever-varying income. Such being 
the case, it necessarily follows that Mr. L. entertains comprehen¬ 
sive and extended views on matters of this kiud; and, as a public 
man, he is expected to speak candidly on whatever comes under 
bis notice. We make these remarks, fully prepared to expect, 
that shouU Mr. L. offer any observations on his visit to this gar¬ 
den, we shall, in common with others in similar situations, have 
whatever is defective in the arrangement of the garden fully pointed 
out, and unsparingly commented upon. 

In order the better to show how Mr. Loudon disposes of his 
duty with respect to public gardens, we shall make the following 
quotation from the Gardener's Magazine, relative to the Garden of 
the London Horticultural Society, which, it would appear from 
various accounts, is in difficulties in a pecuniary sense, and also 
owing to having undertaken the erection of a large tropical con¬ 
servatory. The difficulties relative to the latter object arise from 
the doubtful propriety of entering upon an undertaking, which will 
not only incur a large outlay of capital in the first instance, but will 
also entail upon the society a heavy annual expenditure in the 
maintaining and keeping it up. Besides, there are other objects 
which, at the commencement of the garden, the Society professed 
to have in view, which have not yet been satisfactorily carried out, 
in regard to which Mr. L. has the following remarks :— tf We have 
alluded above to the new' conservatory, which has been begun in 
the Society’s garden ; and having never seen the plan, we wrote a 
letter to the Secretary, requesting permission to see it, and to take 
a tracing for publication. The following is an extract from the 
Secretary’s answer; ‘ As many points of detail in the construction 
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of the conservatory are reserved until the execution df the outline 
shall enable us better to judge of the effect, no other than working 
plans and elevations have been made, and we are anxious that no 
plan should be published until the first wing is actually fitftehed. 
The precise form of the central dome, which cannot be begun upon 
at present, is left for future consideration.'" 

“ Under the above circumstances, we are precluded from making 
any remarks on the elevation, or the mode of heating the walks, 
whether the plants are to be planted in the soil, or kept in pots or 
boxes; but we may be permitted to remark on the hap-hazaid way 
in which the Garden Committee are going to work, by beginning 
to build a part before they fix on a design for the whole; at least 
this is the point of view in which the proceeding strikes us. We 
also object to the situation in which the Conservatory is to be 
placed. We stated in our letter to the Secretary, immediately 
after seeing the foundation, that we thought it objectionable, as 
beiug in one corner of the arboretum ; because it must be recol¬ 
lected that the whole of what was once the flower garden is now 
laid down in grass. To our objection, Mr. Bentham s reply is, 
“ The site and direction of the houses were fixed when the gardeta 
was originally laid out, and the ground was left accordingly. I am 
sorry vou differ so much from the whole of the Committee on ihese 
points; but I would beg to observe, that the site is very near the 
centre of the garden, and I cannot conceive how it can be said to 
be thrust into one corner, even of the oxhoretum." To this Mr. L. 
says, " With due submission to Mr. Bentham, what was valid rea¬ 
son when the flower garden was kept distinct and separate from the 
arboretum, cannot be a valid reason, now that these two depart¬ 
ments are united." 

Editor. 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS IN THE METROPOLITAN 
NURSERIES. 

Canotkus collinus .—A handsome evergreen shrub, producing 
spikes of pure white flowers. It was originally introduced from 
North America, by the unfortunate Douglas, but lost by the Hor¬ 
ticultural Society. We observed the plant at the Clapton Nur¬ 
sery, and understood that it is perfectly hardy. 
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JEscynanihus parasiticus. —■This showy stove plant, which is a 
native of the East Indies, is now producing its bunches of scarlet 
flowers. It is of climbing habit, and the leaves are fleshy and 
succulent; the flowers are produced in bunches, at the extremity 
of each shoot. 4 

Diplacus puniceus .—This plant, which we have previously 
noticed, has at length produced its flowers, and fully realizes the 
anticipations which were formed concerning it. Its flowers, which 
in form are very elegant, and exhibited on a graceful footstalk, 
are of a beautiful dark crimson, with a light orange centre. It is 
a very profuse bloomer, and is well adapted either for growing 
in a pot, as a greenhouse plant, or for plauting out in the flower 
garden. 

Thysanosis prolife us .—We noticed a fine specimen of this 
truly elegant plant at the Clapton Nursery, where it was blooming 
most abundantly. The flowers, which are very short-lived, being 
open only three or four hours, are of a rich chocolate colour. The 
petals are beautifully fringed, and present the appearance of small 
pieces of delicate silk, with the edges fringed out. It is a native 
of the Swan River. It maintains for months a continued succes¬ 
sion of flowers. 

Gloxinia grandiflora .—We mentioned this variety in a former 
paper, as having been introduced from the United States. It very 
much resembles G. Caulesceus, except that the colour is quite 
pale, approaching to a lilac. 

Orchidacea .—In the splendid collection of the Messrs. Loddiges, 
although we saw nothing particularly new, we observed many 
very choice and rare species in bloom, among which the following 
deserve especial notice: Oncidium variegatum, Aerides tesseelatum, 
Huntley a violacea, Peristeria stapelioides, Lissochilus parvi- 
florus, Saccolabium gutt&tum, two varieties, and S. praemorsum. 
Messrs. Low and Co., of the Clapton Nursery, have received a 
large importation of Orchidacese from Venezuela, in which are two 

• We may observe respecting this plant, that it is one which cannot fail to be 
admired when properly known. The habit of the plant much resembles the 
Hoya, or Honey plant, as it is often termed ; and the flowers are produced in 
clusters, in appearance very mach like the Oleander. It is a plant of easy 
propagation; in a slight bottom heat, every twig will grow; and even a leaf, 
were it split in two, we have no doubt would produce roots. 
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or three Catleyas, a vAy' remarkable Epidendrum, and other 
novelties. ^ * 

Hemrocaulis, species Nova .—A native of Japan, whence it was 
introduced with many other very valuable and desirable plants, by 
Mons. Von Siebold. The flower is large and of a very brilliant 
orange colour. We consider it will be nearly, if not perfectly, 
hardy, and will prove a valuable plant for the flower garden. 

Echinocactus erinaceus —We observed a fine specimen of this 
rare and beautiful variety, in full bloom, at the Clapton Nursery. 
The flowers are very large, and of a brilliant yellow: they are 
produced from the crown of the plant, which renders them very 
conspicuous. We are glad to find that this interesting tribe of 
plants, which has been so long overlooked or neglected, is now 
coming into notice, and that its numerous members are attracting 
the attention which their singularity, variety, and beauty deserve. 
Several cultivators, among whom the foremost are—His Grace the 
Duke of Bedford, C. Palmer, Esq., of Shacklewell; the Rev. 
Theodore Williams, of Hendon; and Thomas Harris, Esq., of 
Kingsbury, have taken the matter up with spirit and liberality ; 
and, as a natural consequence, many interesting species have been 
procured from the Continent, and from the various tropical coun¬ 
tries of which they are natives. There is a considerable collec¬ 
tion at the above named Nursery. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE XL. 


CLEMATIS SIEBOLDJJ, SUboWt Chmutis. 

NAT. ORD. RANUNCULACEjE. CLASS POLYANDRIA POLYGVNIA, STN. CLEMA¬ 
TIS Florida, var. BICOLOR. [Lindley’s Bot. Beg, 

The cultivation of this interesting and beautiful twiner has now become 
very general; it is still much in request, and highly esteemed by all who 
devote their attention to ornamental plants. It is a native of China, and was 
introduced from thence by S. Siebold, the indefatigable botanist, whose name 
it commemorates. We are not aware, however, that in any instance where 
it has been exposed to the severe frosts of our two recent winters, it has been 
killed. It has in some instances died down tothe ground, but it sprung again the 
following year; and, we believe,it isdeservflg of the character generally given 
tois, namely, that it is a hardy plant. It is certainly an exceedingly beautifal 
one, and is an early and most abundant bloomer; and for superior situations, 
such as covering trellis work and verandas in front of dwelling-houses, we 
know of no plant better adapted for the purpose than this. 

Dr. Lind ley says“ this very handsome plant is oertainly a, mere variety of 
C. florida, from which it differs principally in the clearness and brightness of 
the oolour of the flowers, and in being of rather more robust growth. It it about 
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aq hardy at that species, and one of the Tory best climbing plants that have 
been introduced for many years. Trained to some well contrived basket- 
work fixed upon a pot, and protected by a greenhouse from rain and other 
causes likely to dim its colours, it ought to form one of the most striking 
showy pleats ever seen/' 

It may now be purchased in the Nurseries at from 7s. 6d. to 10s. fifth per 
plant, according to Its size. 

BPIMEDU7M GBANDfpLOHUM, Showy Epimedium. 

NAT. ORD. BERBERACBfi. CLASS TRIANDRIA MONOGTNIA. 

Under this name the plant in question Was received from Messrs. Low and 
Co* of the Clapton Nursery. The flowers are rather large and of a yellowish 
white colour; they are produced in panicles above the foliage. That it is 
quite hardy we have not had an opportunity of fully ascertaining; should it 
v- provfchardy, and in favourable situations, we are inclined to think it will be 
found so, it will be one ofthe most elegant and beautiful of our alpine plants. 

It increases slowly by dividing at the Toot. This beautiful little plant, 
with about 160 others, Were introduced from Japan, by Siebold; three or four 
species of the same genus are in this country, and in the garden at Ghent, 
all introduced by the same collector. 

SPTHERLAND1A FROTESCENS, var. OBCORDATA. 

NAT. ORD. LEGUMINOS.fi. CLASS DIADBLPHIA DECANDRIA. 

This plant has been distributed into various gardens throughout the 
country, as aspeeiesof Clianthus; and this garden is indebted for its possession 
to Mr. Atkins, Nurseryman, Northampton. We have grown it for nearly 
two yean; it has attained the height of about five feet, set with slender 
pendent branches and their laterals, at the extremities of which the flowers 
are produced. They are abundant, and emanate from the axils of the 
leaves, meiasters of from three to five. In the form of the flower there is 
no character sufficiently marked to fender this distinct as a species. It is, 
however, meet distinct, both in the habit and general aspeot of the plant, 
fm p that of the original species being mnch greener, and entirely destitute 
oithe pbty hairs which cover the whole of the species in question. The 
bright scarlet flowers of this variety of Sutherlandia, are much more beautifal 
than those of Clianthus punicious, but the plant is less elegant in its h&tiit^ 
4 and is also wanting in that rich and ample foliage for which the Clianthns, 
when in vigorous health, is so remarkable. 

It not only differs from Sutherlandia frutescens in those particulars named 
•hove, but the pinnule or segments of the leaves are obcordate, and remark¬ 
ably so throughout the whole, plant; besides this, the pinnule become 
irregular at the extremity of the leaves, some are uosually large, others 
small and displaced: nor is this a rare characteristic,Jbut common to almost 
erery leaf on the plant. 


NOTICES OF NEW PLANTS. 

PJGONIA BROWNII, Douglas'* CdUfandan Ptomia. t Boi. Bog. 

NAT. OED. RANUNCULACEik. CLASS FOLTANDBIA DIFENTAGBVU. 

This species will be curious and interesting to the scientific botanist, bat it 
will present few attractions to the amateur, who cultivates and values plants 
ohly according to their individual beauty, altogether irrespective ef other con¬ 
siderations. The foliage is much divide^ of a light-green colour; the 
flowers ere small, with short orange petals, surrounded end surpassed In 
lgpgth by the brown-coloured leathery cahx; 

TOI» IT. * 
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This is the only species of the genus found in the New World, being A 
natire of the Subalpine range of Mount Hood, in North West America, and 
inhabiting the limits of perpetual snow. 

AS AGILE A OFFICINALIS, Spike-flowered Asagrcea. [Hot. Reg. 

NAT. ORD. MELANTIIACEfi. CLASS HEXANDR1A TRIGYNIA. 

A plant of ordinary beauty, having a long spike of whitish-green flowers, 
and long grass-like leaves. It is a bulbous plant, requiring the treatment of 
Tigridia p&vonia. 

GERANIUM CRISTATUM, Crested-seeded Crane's BUI. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. GERANIACEfi. CLASS MONADELPHIA DECAWDRIA. 

A trailing plant, with round and deeply cut leaves. The flowers are of a 
rosy-purple, and rather ornamental. It will, no doubt, be hardy, being 
a native of the Caspian Sea, and of the Mountains, at an elevation of up¬ 
wards of three thousand feet. It produced its flowers in the Glasgow 
Botanic Garden, during July last. 

HO VIA PUNGENS, Pointed-leaved Hovia. I Pax. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. LEGCMINOSfi. CLASS MONADELPHIA DECANDRLA. 

Most of our readers are more or less acquainted with the Hovia Celsii, one 
of the most ornamental of our greenhouse plants. This is a smaller species 
of the same genus, but not less beautiful. If possible, the vivid blue colour 
of the former is surpassed by the one now under consideration. 

It is a plant of slender growth and narrow leaves, each terminating In a 
hard and ridged point; they aie remarkable for their diversity of size. 

This little plant is cultivated by Messrs. Rollison, Nurserymen, Tooting. 
And we recommend it as well deserving the attention of all who take any 
interest in greenhouse plants. 

LUPINUS HARTWEGII, Mr. Hartwig's Lupine. f Bot. Beg. 

NAT. ORD. LEGCMINOSfi. CLASS DIADELPHIA DBCANDRIA. 

This is a Mexican species of annual Lupine, with deep blue flowers, and 
broad oval hairy leaves. It attains the height of from two to three /bet, 
and flowers from June till destroyed by the autumn frosts. 

PHILADELPHUS GORDONIANUS, Gordon's Philadelphia. f Bot. Reg . 

NAT. ORD. PHILADELPHACEfi. CLASS ICOSANDRIA TETRAGTNLA. 

The genus to which this species belongs, has been significantly termed 
mock orange. This has no doubt originated from the circumstance of a great 
resemblance which the flowers has to that of the orange. The plant in 
question is an hardy shrub, with dark-green, deeply and coarsely serrated 
foliage, and bearing on the lateral branches clusters of white flowers. It 
bears a most abundant profusion of bloom ; and the plant having a rather 
slender habit, is altogether likely to be one of the most ornamental of 
hardy shrubs. It is quite hardy, and will grow freely in any ordinary garden 
earth. 

GESNERIA OBLONGATA, Oblong-flowered Gesneria. \ Pax. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. GESNERJACEfi. CLA8S DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

We have previously noticed and figured this plant, and made some re* 
marks relative to it during a recent visit to London. We cannot, notwith¬ 
standing all this, refrain from bringing it before our readers, and in doing 
so, we shall only say, it is one of the most ornamental plants that we know. 

BEGONIA SINUATA, Sinuated Begonia, or Elephant's Ear • f Mag. 

NAT. ORD. BEGONIACE.fi. CLASS MONCECIA POLYANDKIA. 

A plant requiring the temperature of the Stove. It is here stated to be 
a beautiful plant; we should designate it as one of moderate beauty, the 
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oblique light-green leaves, together with the white flowers, present nothing 
very striking. It is cultivated in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden. 

SACCOLABIUM CALCEOLARE, Slipper-shaped Saccolahiunu [Pax. Mag. 

MAT. ORD. ORCHID ACE J£. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

A native of the Khoseea Hills, in the East Indies, and found at an eleva¬ 
tion of four thousand feet above the level of the sea. The flowere are small, 
of a yellow ground, spotted with purple. It succeeds best when cultivated 
on a piece of wood, and suspended from the roof in a shady part of the hot¬ 
house, the roots being covered with a little moss, securely tied by small wire 
or matting. 

SCHOMBURGKIA MARGINATA,var. PETALIS SEPALISQUE IMAR- 
GINATIS, Margined Schomburgkia, var . [Pot. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACEJE. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

This rare and beautiful plant is a native of Surinam, and is at present 
cultivated by Thomas Brocklehurst, of the Fence, Macclesfield. The flowers 
are produced on a long and slender flower stem, forming a short spike, and 
are of an orange and cream colour. Altogether, we should think this plant, 
when in full flower and in vigorous health, a very beautiful object. 

ONCIDIUM PAPILIO var. L1MBATUM BUTTERFLY ONCIDIUM, 
Broad-bordered oar. \Bot. Mag • 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACE.fi. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

“ No figure has given any adequate idea of this singular and beautiful Onci- 
dium, whose blossoms have, at first sight, more the appearance of some strange 
lepidopterous insect than any flower we know. Some specimens are, however, 
muoh more brightly coloured than others; and we have here selected one of 
the best-defined of those that have so frequently appeared in the stove of the 
Glasgow Botanic Garden, where bulbs are often imported from Trinidad.” 

This is, perhaps, one of the most interesting and curious of all orchidaceous 
plants; and when seen in bloom, it never fails to attract attention. It suc¬ 
ceeds best when grown on a piece of wood, and suspended from the roof of the 
stove, or placed in some shady part of the house. 

LEPTOTES BICOLOR var. GLAUCOPHYLLA, Two coloured LeptoU$ t 
glaucue-leaved or. | Bot. Mag 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACKfi. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

This is a small white flowering species, slightly marked with rose colour* 
The leaves are only a few inches long, and have a round rush-like form. It 
is a native of the Organ Mountains, where it was found by Mr. Gardener, and 
by him transmitted to the collection of his Grace the Duke of Bedford, at 
Woburn Abbey. 

ERIA FERRUGINEA, Rusty Eria. [ Bot. Reg. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACKfi* CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

This is a new species, a native of India. It is curions, and by such as are 
anxious to obtain every known species, this plant will be cultivated. 

GLADIOLUS RAMOSUS, Branching Corn-flag. I Pax ton's Mog. 

NAT. ORD. IRIDACEfi. CLASS TRIANDR1A MONOGYNIA. 

This is a Cape bulb, rare, and also very showy. The flowers are very large, 
the upper petals are of a light rose colour, and the lower three are dark pur¬ 
ple, their edges being of a light colour, like the upper ones. “ In the size and 
beauty of its flowers, it yields to none of its cogeners, and on account of its 
peculiarly branching habit, it may be considered the most ornamental species 
of the genus. By the possession of the character just referred to, it is calcu¬ 
lated to produce a much greater number of flowers, and these are arranged with 
much better effect than those of the species with simple stems.” In the nursery 
of Messrs. Lucvmbs and Pince> of Exeter, it flowered profusely in the oped 
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border, in the month of July last The following very judicious and practical 
remarks occur here, which we shall take the liberty of quoting: u Of the prac¬ 
tice of transplanting Gladioli to the open border, we wish here to record oar 
decided commendation. No other mode of treatment will be found so suitable; 
and we can only aocoont for the little esteem in which these superb plants am 
held, by supposing that this system is very rarely adopted. Thus treated, our 
present subject will grow to the height of four or fire feet, and with there or 
rear lateral spikes of flowers, presenting an almost unexampled picture of 
megnifieence.” 

BE8SEEA ELEGANS, Elegant Bestera, [Bat, Beg, 

JUT. OSD. LITJ ACE AC. CLASS MOKADELFHIA HEXAHDEIA. 

This is a Mexican plant, belonging to the beautiful natural order to which 
it is referred above. The flowers are produced at the extremity of a slender 
■cape, dr flower stalk, gracefully pendent to all sides. The individual florets 
terminate a gracefully pen den t pedicle, and are of a beautiful and attractive 
rosy scarlet colour. Tne duster of flowers amount to about a dozen. 

Dr. Lindley says, “ I did not see the leaves of this species. Mr. Rodgers 
describes them to me as two feet long, cylindrical, with a furrow on one 
side, deep green, not glaucous, and about twice as thick as the scape, which 
is two feet.”—“ The first flower expanded Sept. 12, and it was still in beauty 
in October.” The bulb is about the size of a crocus. 

Sufficient is not yet known of this genus, or of the present species, to deter¬ 
mine whether or not it be suffidently hardy to endure our winters; and it will, 
therefore, be proper for those who possess plants of it, to preserve them ia pots 
in the greenhouse. 

Plants Noticed but not figured in the Bot . lUg. 
DENDROBIUM PAXTONI. 

To all who admire and cultivate Orchidaceous plants, it will be sufficient to 
mention the genus Dendrobium to command attention, containing, as ft does, 
some of the gayest ornaments of the gayest as well as the most carious natural 
coder to which it belongs. The species in question has orange yellow flowers, 
with a deep brown spot in the middle of the lip. In botanical affinity, it 
stands the most nearly related to Chrysanthum, It was found at the foot of 
the Khoseea hills, in the East Indies, and is now cultivated at Chatsworth, by 
Mr. John Gibson, who discovered it in its native habitat. It has beto named 
in compliment to Mr. Paxton, director of the extensive gardens, pleasure 
grounds, woods, &c. at Chatsworth, the mat of his Grace tha Duka of Devon¬ 
shire. 


PHOLIDOTA ARTICULATA. 

An orchideous plant, of no beauty; cultivated at Chatsworth. 

PHAIUS WALLICHII. 

Discovered at the same time, and by the same collector, as ths last two, and 
also cultivated at Chatsworth. Rather ornamental. 

TRIGONIDIUM TENUE. 

A native of Demerara, having brownish purple flowers. 

SCAHOGLOTTIS STELLATA. 

This, together with the last four, is also orchideous. It is a native of De¬ 
merara,' and is rather ornamental. 

ISOTROPIS STRIATA. 

It would appear that this is a beautiful pea-flowering greenhouse shrub. 
The flowers are a clear orange, with rich crimson forked veins. It is a nativd 
*f 8w«a Rirer ; gad cultivated by Robert Mangles; Esq., of Sunning HD1; 
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GOMPHOLOBIUM VERSICOLOR. 

A climbing throb, with large ftdish yellow flowers, chaaging to A deep cbo- 
colate red. This it alto cultivated by tike tame gentleman: it it a native of 
the tame country at the preceding, and we should think a highly interesting 
plant. 

CHOROZEMA VARIUM. 

This it also a native‘of the Swan River. It appears to be a plant of easy 
ensure, of robust and vigorous growth. It is still very rare. We have re¬ 
cently teen a solitary plant. The leaves are about an inch, more or lest, in 
diameter, broad at the base, and tapering to the extremity. 

Dr. Lind ley says, this is, perhaps, the handsomest shrub yet obtained from 
the Swan River; whence seeds have been received, both by the Horticultural 
Society and private individuals. 

Its foliage is compact, neat, and of a greenish grey colour. The flowers are 
gayly painted with orange and crimson. It is a greenhouse shrub, of the easiest 
culture, and will make an admirable conservatory plant. It flowers from 
March through the summer months. 

AGANISIA PULOHELLA. 

An orchideous plant, a native of Demerara, rather pretty. Its nearest 
affinity is with that of Maxillaria. 

OOVENIA LAGENOPHORA. 

This is a native of Mexico, and was introduced from thence by John Rodgers, 
Esq., Jon. The following remarks were also forwarded by the same gentleman, 
who states, that the root is abont the size of a duck's egg, and that it is 
renewed annually; the previous year’s root dying away completely about the 
time that the young root attains maturity. 

They are formed above ground, and are of a bright green, marked with the 
scars of decayed sheaths. The innermost sheath, which surmounts the tuber, 
is entire, and resembles a Florence flask in shape: it is about eight inches high, 
from two to three inches in diameter at the baj>e, and three quarters at its throat, 
translucent or semi-transparent, containing about one-third of a pint of water. 
% * The flower stem rises from the bulb within the pitcher, and opposite to the 
mid rib of the outer leaf, about three feet high, bearing from forty to fifty 
flowers, which expand rapidly, and oontinue long in perfection. The pitdunr 
is generally fall of water, all the rain and dew which falls on the leaves being 
conducted into it; and it is apparently absorbed by the plant; as, if not re¬ 
plenished, it disappears more rapidly than by evaporation woold account for.” 

BRA0AVOLA GLAUCA. 

An orchidaceous plant, a native of Vera Cruz. It is at present in tbe gar¬ 
dens of the London Horticultural Society; and such is its striking resemblance 
to the Genus Cattleya, that; up to the time of its flowering, it was supposed 
to belong to that genus. It is spoken of as being quite a splendid plant. 

ONCIDIUM 8ANGUINEUM. 

A noble species of this handsome genus, which has been imported from La 
Guayim, by the Messrs. Loddiges. The flowers are straw colour, stained with 
crimson blotches. It resembles O. Carthagensnse. 

CYMBIDIUM BICOLOR. 

A handsome species, a native of Ceylon, and cultivated by Messrs. Loddige. 
DIPLOPELTIS HUGELII. 

Dr. Lindley observes, that “ for a living specimen of this beautiful and most 
curious herbaceous plant, I am indebted to Mr. Toward, gardener toH«R.H. 
tbe Duchess of Gloucester, at Bagshot.” He farther remarks, that it will 
speedily be figured in tbe Bot. JUykier, when we shall again have an oppor* 
unity of referring to it 
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ACACIA CYANOPHYLLA. 

A native of the Swan River. « None of the long-loafed Australasian ueaslas 
have such glances wavy leaves as this.’’ 


MISCELLANIES. 


Strawberries.— Gerard, who published his Herbal, in 1597, says* straw¬ 
berries do grow upon hills and in valleys, likewise in woods and other snch 
places as be something shaddoway. They prosper well in gardens; the red 
strawberry every where; and the other two white and green are more rare, 
and are not to be found save only in gardens.’’ From this it would appear 
that the white wood was either rare, or not then discovered, and the plants 
Gerard had of both, might have been obtained where they have been known 
for ages. In the time of Shakspeare, it also appears that they were gathered 
from their native habitats. He says:— 

“ The Strawberries grow underneath the nettle. 

And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best. 

Neighbour’d by firuit of lesser quality.’’ 

In another place he says:— 

“ My Lord of Ely, when I was at Holbom, 

I saw good Strawberries in your garden there, 

I do beseech you send for some of them.’’ 

This passage alludes to the Bishop of Ely, who had a garden on the site 
of Ely Place, Holbom, which was much celebrated for the fruit it produced. 


We are all bronght into immediate connexion with all the vegetation that 
clothed the ancient earth before half of its surface had yet been formed. The 
trees of the primeval forests had not like modem trees, undergone decay, 
yielding back their elements to the earth and atmosphere, by which they ere 
nourished, but treasured up in subterranean store houses, have been trana-. 
t erred into enduring beds of coal; which, to men in these latter ages, have 
become the sources of heat, light, and wealth. My fire now bums with fuel, 
and my lamp is now shining with the light of gas derived from coal that 
has been buried for countless ages in the deep and dark recesses of the earth. 
— Buckland . 


A Description of a Hollow Wall.— < “ It is built nine inches thick with 
sonhd even-sized bricks, placed edgeways, the joints being carefully made, 
and laid with the very best mortar. The bricks are placed with their faces 
and ends alternately to the outside, so that those which have their ends ex¬ 
posed, become ties to the surfaoe of the wall. In each succeeding course, 
as the wall is built, the bricks, with their ends outward, are placed on the 
centre of the brick which is laid lengthway in the course below; thus ahollew 
space is formed in the middle of the wall, of four inches width, which is only 
interrupted where the tying bricks cross it; but there is a free passage for 
air from the top to the bottom of the wall. The wall is covered close at the 
top with a heading course of bricks, on which is a coping of Portland stone, 
with a projection of two inches, and strengthened at every twenty-feet by 
piers of fourteen-inch work, executed in the same manner with bricks on the 
edge, which are so worked in, as to preserve the continuity of the hollow 
space through the wall. From experience in my own garden, and from that 
of others for whom I have built walls in this method, I have no hesitation 
in pronouncing it to be sufficiently strong for all garden purposes; the saving 
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of expense in its construction is fall one-third, and it has the advantage of 
becoming dry after the soaking of long rains, much more rapidly than a 
solid wall of the same or any other thickness.” [We have made the preceding 
quotation from the Horticultural Transaction of London, knowing it to be a 
subject of interest with many. Where economy is a consideration, the wall 
described above, may be adopted with great propriety; and if carefully built, 
with good brick, and on a sound foundation, it may stand for a century, and 
will cost little more than half that of garden walls, as they are ordinary 
built, and, besides being hollow, is a great advantage.] 

Ctcas Revoluta belongs to the class and order, Dicia Polyandria, of 
Linnaeus, having its sexual organs on separate plants. In one of the stoves in 
the Sheffield garden, there is now in full flower a male plant of this species t 
The spath or flower spike is 2 feet in length and 18 inches in circumference. It 
gives out an odour similar to that of a highly flavoured Water Melon. 

As there is no critical mark to determine at onoe between poisonous and 
salutary mushrooms, we may lay it down as a general rule, that those should 
be suspected and avoided, that grow in moist and marshy grounds, and es¬ 
pecially in the shade, that have a dirty looking surface, and whoso gills are 
soft, moist, and porous.— Dr, Good, 

Ths Double Yellow Sweet-Briar. —In the Sheffield Garden this is 
one of the earliest roses we have. 1 n the open ground there are a few other 
kinds just opening, and some have been in bloom daring the last week or 
ten days ; but a small plant of the Yellow Briar, has, within the last week, 
come into flower, and although a small plant, the profusion of blossom now 
ready to open is very great. As an early flowering rose, this is a most desi-J 
rable variety, and wherever roses are grown, it ought to be one. Mr. Rivers, 
in his very excellent book on roses, makes the following remarks on the 
Sweet-Briar. “ Who knows not the Sweet-Briar } the Eglantine, that plant 
of song, the rhyme of which jingles so prettily, that nearly all our poets, 
even love-stricken rustics have taken advantage of its sweet sound. 

“ I will give to my love the Eglantine.' 9 

Has been often the beginning of a country lover’s song; but in sober truth, 
every one most love this simplest and sweetest of flowers; for what odonr 
can surpass that emanating from a Sweet-Briar, in the dewy evenings in 
June." 

Maoootb.—A dhering to the distinction of calling those larvte which are 
destitute of feet. Maggots, we shall notice here a very distinctive one, which 
is sometimes popularly called the grub, and sometimes confounded with the 
wire worm. We allude to the lame of one or two common species of crane 
flies ( Tiputid well known by the provincial names of father-long legs, jenny 
spinners, and tailors. These insects are so common in some meadows, that 
being very shy and fearful of danger, they rise in swarms at every step—some 
of them fly high, others only skipping over the grass, and others running 
and using their long legs as the inhabitants of marshy countries use stilts, 
and employ their wings like the ostrich, to aid their limbs. “ The Maggots, 
when hatched from the egg, immediately attack the roots of the grass and 
other herbage, which it finds nearest to it; and, of coarse, the portion of the 
plant above ground withers for lack of nourishment .—Insect Architecture . 

The Pterocarpus Marsnpium, one of the most beautiful of the large trees 
of the East Indies, and which grows in the greatest perfection about Malacca, 
affording, by its elegant, wide-expanding boughs and thick spreading pin¬ 
nated leaves, a shade equally delightful with the far-famed Tamarind tree, is 
readily propagated by cuttings of all sixes, if planted even after tbe pieces 
have been cat for many months, notwithstanding they appear quite dry, and 
fit only for the fire. I have witnessed some of three, four, fire, six, seven inches 
in diameter, and ten or twelve feet bog, come to be fine trees in a few years. 
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While watching the transformation of the leg into the tree, I have been able 
tp trace the progress of the radicles from the bads, which began to shoot 
from the upper part of the stamp in a few days after it had been placed in 
the ground, and marked their progress till thqy reached the earth. By ele¬ 
vating the bark, minute fibres are seen to descend contemporaneously as the 
bud shoots into a branch. In a few weeks these are seen to interlace etch 
other. In lees than two yean the living fibrous system is complete; in five 
yean no vestige of its log origin can be peroeived; its diameter and height 
are doubled, and the tree is, in all respects, as elegant and beautiful as if it 
had been produced from seed. These details are introduced because I think 
they afford a clear explanation of the process of nature which, with so little 
assistance, converts branches into trees, and will help to unfold those subse¬ 
quent steps, by which the same process is so modified, that instead of a fall 
formed beautiful tree, the hough is tortured into a grotesque dwarf. 

Dr. Morrison informs me that the Chinese call dwarf trees Hoo-Shoo, 
ancient trees; and that they express the rearing of them, by terms signifying 
bonding down or repressing ancient trees, # which means much the same as 
dwarfing. 

When the dwarfing process is intended, the branch which had pushed 
radicles into tbs surrounding composition in sufficient abundance, and for a 
sufficient length of time, is separated from the tree, and planted in a shallow 
earthenware flower pot, of an oblong square shape; it is sometimes made ts 
rest upon a flat stone. The pot is then filled with small pieces of alluvial 
•lay, which, in the neighbourhood of Canton, is broken into bits of about 
the size of common beans, being just sufficient to supply the scanty nou¬ 
rishment which the particular nature of the tree and the process require. In 
addition to a careful regulation of the quantity and quality of the earth, the 
quantity of water, and the management of the plants, with respect to son 
and shade, recourse is had to a great variety of mechanical contrivances to 
psoduce the desired shape. The containing flower pot is narrow, that the 
roots pushing out towards the sides are pretty effectually cramped. No radi¬ 
cle can descend, consequently it is only those which run towards the ends, or 
upwards, that can Serve to convey nourishment properly, and it is easy to 
regulate those by catting, burning, &c. so as to cramp the growth at pleasure. 
B very succeeding formation of leaves becomes more and more stunted, the 
bads and radicles become diminished in the same proportion, till at length 
that balance between the roots and leaves is obtained which suits the cha¬ 
racter of the dwarf required. In some trees this is accomplished in two or 
three years, but in others it requires at least twenty years. 

Suoab obtained PftoM Indian Cobn. —M. Pallas, lately laidbefore the 
Academic des Sciences of Paris, a sample of sugar extracted from the stem 
of this plant It has been fonnd to contain nearly six per cent of syrup, 
boiled to forty degrees, a part of which will not crystallise before fimotifica- 
tion; but it condenses, and acquires more consistency from that period to 
the state of complete maturity. The time most favourable fbr obtaining tbs 
greatest quantity of sugar, is immediately after the fruit is mature end the 
ttms of gathering. The residue after the extracting of the sugar is excellent 
for the feeding of cattle, or it may be awfully employed in the manntotam 
of packing paper. 


QUERIES, REMARKS, &c. 

Sin,—Pray does Carrots grow best insad or loamy soil! last year I had a 
very fine one, of large dimensions, which grew in the hard walk. 

W.S. D. 

[This is a circumstance with whieh most gardeners are familiar. We have 
often found that when Carrots were much injured by insects, and the crop 
a failure, that a few roots having been accidentally allowed to grow in 
the walks and alleys, which had become exceedingly hard by treading, 
in this situation they have produced roots quite sound, large, and of tbs 
vpry heat quality r-En- } 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

ON THE CULTURE OF THE MUSHROOM, WITH REMARKS ON 
THE RENOVATING OF THE BEDS, WITH THE VIEW OF OB¬ 
TAINING A SECOND CROP. 

BY JOHN M*EYOY. 

I now make good my promise, in forwarding to you what I find 
to be a successful method of cultivating the mushroom. In the 
growth of the mushroom, it is not material at what season its cul¬ 
ture is commenced. One part of horse droppings, and one third of 
sheep’s dung, should be provided aud laid under an open shed, so 
os to protect it from the rain. When a sufficient quantity is col¬ 
lected, it ought to be frequently turned, to prevent the violent heat 
destroying the properties of the manure; and this must be attended 
to once a-day, or oftener, during the time it is collecting. When 
well prepared, and so much exhausted by fermentation as will 
prevent it from again attaining to a strong heat, it is then ready to 
be formed into a bed. In preparing the manure in the way des¬ 
cribed above, a little water may be necessary occasionally at the 
time of turning; this will be particularly the case, if much long 
litter or straw be introduced amongst the droppings ; and especial 
care should be taken to guard against allowing the straw, or indeed 
any part of the manure from becoming what is termed burned, 
which will be the case, if allowed to remain too long without being 
turned, when in a state of fermentation. 

When the beds are made on shelves, on old Acre’s principle, 
and this supposes a house prepared for the purpose, having a series 
of three or more shelves on each side, with a walk along the centre, 
▼ol. iv. g 
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under which is the fire flue, or hot-water apparatus for keeping up 
a proper temperature in the house. Mushroom beds made in a 
house of this kind, should be about sixteen inches in depth, and 
should consist of about nine inches of the coarser and roughest 
part of the dung ; this thickness should be formed first, and when 
well beaten down and made as firm and hard as it is possible, 
about an inch of loam should be laid over it; this should also 
be made firm, being rather dry at the time it is used, and if ob¬ 
tained from a sheep walk, so much the better. Upon this should 
be laid the remainder of the manure, six inches thick; and again 
pressed down and made as firm as possible. The whole is now 
sixteen inches thick, having a layer of maiden earth six inches 
from the surface. The spawning is the next process, (for the nature 
and mode of making spawn, see vol. iii, p. 226). In most cases it 
is thought desirable to defer this for a few days, in case the bed 
should again ferment and injure the spawn by too much heat. In 
the event of the bed heating, it will again subside in a week or ten 
days; and when rather above the temperature of milk warm, the 
spawn may be introduced in small pieces about the size of a walnut, 
covering it about two inches deep, and the pieces about nine 
inches apart. It may be laid on the surface of the bed as soon as 
the latter is made, but the previous practice is what I recommend. 
The covering and compost used for this purpose, is a rich mellow 
loam, to which is added some horse droppings, and three or four 
bricks of spawn to about six barrow loads of loam. The droppings' 
and spawn are broken very fine, so that they may the more readily 
incorporate themselves with the other compost. 

This compost is laid on the bed about two inches thick, and 
made very firm, beating it down with a small piece of board made 
for the purpose, and such as the operator can conveniently use in 
one or both hands. In order to keep up a constant supply, a 
second bed should be made in about ten days or a fortnight, pre¬ 
pared and treated in every respect like the first. 

The temperature of the mushroom-house may, like the tempera¬ 
ture of all natural climates, vaiy; and this variation may, with pro¬ 
priety, range between 50 and 60, or 65 degrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer. The air in the house should be kept moist, and 
frequently changed by admitting air through suitable ventilators. 

It may be of some importance to state, at I believe it is not 
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generally known, that a second, a third, and even a fourth crop, 
may he obtained from the same bed by a top dressing of the follow¬ 
ing compost:—viz., equal parts of cow dung, sheep’s dung, fresh 
loam, and the decayed manure from an old hot-bed. As soon as 
the bed begins to decline, apply this two inches in thickness over 
its surface, press it gently down, so as to make it quite firm ; but 
by no means to force it, that the fibres of the spawn in the old bed 
underneath should run the least risk of being broken. This may 
be repeated with the greatest success for three or four times, or, 
indeed, if skilfully managed, it may be continued as often as the 
necessarily increasing magnitude of the bed will permit. 

I hope the above plain remarks may afford instruction to some 
of your Amateur readers, whose practical knowledge of the mush* 
room and its culture, is but limited. 

John M'Evoy. 

Lewes tan Gardens, Sherborne , Dorset . 

I hope some of your Manchester Correspondents will answer 
u Tyro’s” query, as I hope thereby to be a gainer; if not, I will 
feel a pleasure in contributing my mite. 

[We shall feel obliged to hear from Mr. M‘Evoy, on the subject to which 
he refers. But we trust, nevertheless, that some of our Mauchester 
friends will take the matter up— Ed.] 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ROSE, HAVING PARTICULAR REFER¬ 
ENCE TO COMPARATIVE HARDINESS, EARLINESS, &c. 

BT THE EDITOR. 

The rose has long been the favourite flower among civilized 
nations. The beauty of its foliage, the elegance of its form, the 
large size and agreeable tints of its flowers, together with their 
delicious fragrauce, have all conspired to acquire for it the appel¬ 
lation of the Queen of Flowers. It is alike admired by the 
wealthy and the poor, and hence it is found in almost every 
garden, from that of the Peer to that of the Cottager. 

The natural order to which the rose belongs, and the value of 
those plants to which it stands botanically related, give it more 
than an ordinary interest. The natural order rosaceee, the type 
of which is our common rose, contains many plants of vast im¬ 
portance to man. It must, therefore, be obvious, that whatever if 
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thus closely connected with it, in natural botanical affinity, must 
also bear some analogy in beauty; and, indeed, this is remarkably 
the case. The most valuable of our hardy fruits stand closely related 
to it. Who could not recognize this, in the beautiful blossoms 
of the peach, the nectarine, the apricot, the plum, and the cherry, 
the apple, the pear, medlar, and quince; but especially so when 
any of the flowers of these trees are double ; such as the double 
flowering cherry, the double almond, the double flowering peach, 
and various others, who, it may be asked, could not recognize in 
these the rose blossom in miniature ? Among herbaceous plants, 
we have the strawberry, and the raspberry, with their numerous 
and valuable varieties; and, although some of the plants of this 
order rival even the rose in their blossoms, and, in many particu¬ 
lars, surpass that lovelyest of all flowers, yet it is not for charms 
alone, either of smell, or blossom, or foliage, that this order has 
fixed itself so high in the estimation of mankind. It has also 
the rare merit of comprehending, as already noticed, all the most 
important of the fruits of the temperate regions of the world. To 
reflect on the fact, that a plant so lovely, and possessing so many 
properties that is pleasing and beautiful, should have been thus 
fitted by nature, to become the representative of a section of the 
vegetable world, second only to the sereale grasses, such as the 
wheat, rye, and barley, in their vast importance to the inhabitants 
of the temperate parts of the world. This circumstance alone, 
did the rose present no claim on the ground of its own merit, is 
sufficient to invest it with a high degree of interest. 

As prefatory to the following remarks on the rose, the preced¬ 
ing observations will assist in drawing attention to the beauty and 
harmony which pervades the whole vegetable creation. By 
studying the natural affinities of plants, based on the still imper¬ 
fect, yet beautiful system of Jussieu, the principles of whose 
classification being to arrange the productions of the vegetable 
world in classes, found to be assimilated to each other by a wide 
and comprehensive view of their properties, so that by obtaining 
a knowledge of the properties of one plant, it immediately conveys 
a greater or less amount of knowledge of several others. Leaving 
others who have leisure to carry out this idea for themselves, we 
must return to the object of our notice, commencing with the 
Sweet Briar. It has been well said, who knows not the eglantine. 
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this plant of song, celebrated as it has been by poeteof all ages. 
It is noticed by Shakspeare, who says 

** The leaf of Eglantine, not to alander, 

Oat-sweeten’d not thy breath.*’ 

The Eglantine, or Sweet Briar, is remarkable for its delightful 
and agreeable fragrance, and this is peculiarly striking during the 
dewy evenings of May and June. It is a native of the dry and 
hilly pastures of various parts of Great Britain. 

The most beautiful of the Sweet Briars is the double yellow. It 
is also the first of the briars to come into bloom ; several of the 
buds were expanded by the middle of June. 

In this class there are about ten or a dozen varieties, mostly 
semi or half double. 

HYBRID PROVENCE ROSES. 

Of these beautiful varieties none are yet in flower. 

WHITE ROSE-ROSA ALBA. 

These are also late flowering varieties, and none are yet in flower. 
DAMASK ROSE—ROSA DAMASCENA. 

The only one yet in bloom is the Margenata, a very beau- 
variety ; when opening, it is very light in the colour. The 
tiful class of roses to which the name damask has been applied, 
will, perhaps, be better known when we say, that the old and 
well known variety called the York and Lancaster, belongs to 
this group. 

PROVENCE, OR CABBAGE ROSE-ROSA CERTIFOLIA. 

It is recorded that the Provence Rose has been cultivated in 
England for nearly three centuries. It is said to have been intro* 
duced from Caucasus; but it is also found wild in the southern 
provinces of France. 

In the somewhat exposed situation in which they are grown in 
this garden, none of the varieties of this class are yet in bloom. 

SCOTCH ROSE, OR ROSA SPINOSISSIMA. 

Is a very distinct section of the family, remarkable for their 
spinny stems and profuse semi-double flowers, of which many are 
very beautiful ; all are exceedingly hardy, aud flower most pro¬ 
fusely. The Scotch roses owe their origin to the dwarf wild rose 
of the north of England, but chiefly to Scotland, and especially 
to Scotch Nurseiymen, who, by-the-bye, have multiplied the names 
t? an extent far beyond that which their distinctive characters have 
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yet warranted. Spine of the varieties now in flower in this garden, 
are— 

William the Fourth .—Rather upright and pretty, with white 
double flowers. 

Sulphured —White, rather dwarf and creeping; a pretty double 
variety. 

Proserpine . —A compact handsome rose, with flesh-coloured 
flowers. 

Mrs . Hay. —Is a light sulphur, but differs from sulphuria, in 
opening more freely and is rather less double; but in its general 
aspect, it is a prettier variety, supporting its flowers on longer and 
stronger flower stalks. 

Belle Ineonnue. —Of rather upright and compact habit, with very 
light-coloured flowers. 

M088 R08E—ROSA CENTIFOL1A MUSCOSA. 

None of the varieties of this interesting class are yet in 
bloom. 

FRENCH ROSE-ROSA GALLICA. 

La Premiere Mode ,—This is a dark blush, and a good, bold, 
and very double flower. 

Malakadel and Rival Queen. —Are just opening. 

Fanny Parissot. —This is a very double, very large, and well- 
fonned flower, of a pale blush colour. 

Duchesse d'Orleans , or Due de Quiche .—A robust growing 
plant, set with a great profusion of bloom, just opening, and of a 
dark-rose colour. 

Charlotte de la Charme. —A dwarf and free-floweriug variety; 
not invariably spotted, the ground a bright rose colour. 

Cameleopard .—A graceful and beautiful variety, just coming 
into bloom. 

Berlise. —Is often highly recommended, but our plant, which is 
a strong one, is entirely without bloom. 

Aspasie. —This has been said to be one of the most delicate and 
beautiful roses known ; and to plants grown in less exposed and 
more favourable situations, we have no doubt this description is 
fully applicable. Even with us, iu a situation cold, and by no means 
sheltered, there are several blooms fully expanded; and when 
just opening, their delicate flesh* colour, and perfect round form, 
surpass iu beauty any rose that we know* When fully blown 
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and exposed to the sun for a few days, the dowers beeome nearly 
white. 

Amovroux. —Rose-colour, rather slender habit. 

HYBRID CHINA ROSES. 

Long flexible shoots, with half evergreen shining leaves, are the 
distinguishing characteristics of this family. The origin of die 
hybrid China rose, is a mixture of the China tea-scented Noisette, 
and Bourbon roses, fertilized with summer flowering varieties, 
such as the French, the Provence, &c. 

Taken as a whole, the hybrid China roses are unquestionably 
the most splendid class of roses that is grown. 

Fleurette. —A slender and nearly spineless plant, with twigs and 
leaves tinged with red ; the colour is bright red, and blooming as 
it does rather early, renders it a desirable variety. * . * 

Wellington . —Although an old variety, is nevertheless tf splendid 
rose, veiy hardy, and an abundant bloomer. The habit is graceful, 
slender, with shining leaves. The shoots are thickly set with 
spines, and the flowers are a deep purple. 

Titus. —This is a very handsome variety, especially when just 
opening. The flowers are purple, and are produced in clusters. 

Victor Tracy . —We mention this because it is not yet set for 
bloom. 

Triomphe cCAngers. —We notice this for the same reason which 
induced us to mention the preceding. This rose is highly spoken 
of. We shall, however, notice it again. 

Thornless Violet.— Like the two preceding, not yet in bloom. 

Triomphe d’La fay. —Of a French white colour, just opening 
into bloom. Rather tender. 

Las Casas. —A strong growing kind, producing flowers much 
like the common cabbage rose. 

Madam de G our sac . —Stiff, short branching, and most pro¬ 
fusely set with opening buds, formed in very large clusters. This 
is admirably adapted for a standard. 

Pringess Augusta. —A large purple variety, and one of the 
finest of this splendid class. 

Catel. —Dark and lurid purple; a handsome rose, very double, 
with reflexed petals. 

Rivers’* George the Fourth. — Much like the former, but larger. 
This and the preceding are both very good roses, and will probably 
•vsr be considered so. 
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Binarre de la Chine. —The rather dark purple flowers of this 
variety are much hid among the leaves. 

CHINA ROSES—ROSA INDICA. 

During the last two severe winters we have lost tunny varieties 
of this pretty but tender class of roses. The two or three noticed 
below, are, however, very hardy, and have endured the cold; and, 
although much injured, they are now in bloom. In milds easons, 
and when placed in sheltered situations, the numerous varieties of 
China roses are well deserving of careful cultivation ; their bright 
crimson colours are perhaps unsurpassed in beauty by the gayest 
shades of colour for which the rose is so much and justly admired. 

Rouge super be, or La Reguliere. 

Louis Philippe <f Angers. 

Le Sombre. 

Fenelon du Luxemburg . 

Alphonskie. 

j&mtral de Rigny. 

Gloire (TAuteuil. 

Darius. 

Duchesse de Berri , or Grand Val. 

Duchess of Kent. 

lndica gloriosa, or odoraiissima. 

Fabvier. —The last named variety is indeed a beautiful rose, 
and the colours the most brilliant crimson that we know. It com¬ 
mences flowering early, and continues to bloom without intermis¬ 
sion till destroyed by the autumn frosts. 

PERPETUAL ROSES. 

The roses of this class are late in coming into flower, and 
none of the varieties are yet in bloom. 

MINIATURE OR DWARF CHINA-KOSA LAWRENCEANA. 

Jenny, Gloire des Lawrence , Peliles Laponne, and Moucke, 
are now in bloom. We may mention that these singularly dwarf 
varieties seldom attain more than two, or at most, three inches in 
height, and there is a plant in this garden under the latter 
sions with a dozen full blown flowers, and others with a greater or 
less number, according to their size. 

BOURBON OR L’lLE DE BOURBON ROSES. 

Rosa Bourbomana. —In this class there are yet but few in 
flower. 
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Dubourg A strong and most abundant bloomer; is now opening 
its pale blush very double cupped dowers. Among the many 
beautiful varieties of this section of roses, Madame Desprez holds 
a prominent place; its rich and ample shining foliage, together 
with its numerous flower buds, is at present a remarkably distinct 
and striking object. 

NOISETTE ROSES. 

This much and justly admired group of autumnal roses origi¬ 
nated with Louis Noisette, a nurseryman at Paris, in 1817. 
It was, however, first raised in America by the brother of the 
gentleman alluded to above. It is the offspring of the Musk Rose, 
fertilised with the pollen of the Common Chinese Rose. None 
of the varieties are yet in bloom, being later than many of the 
other kinds. The Cadot, Cerise, Conque de Venus, Berthagene, 
Charles X,, and Anemoniflora are now showing their numerous 
flower buds in various stages of forwardness. 

Amongst the splendid varieties of Noisettes are some of the 
best pillar roses. 

MUSK ROSES-ROSA MOSCHATA. 

These are also late flowering kinds. The flower buds are not 
yet formed. 

MACARTNEY ROSES—ROSA BRACTEATA. 

This is a small group, characterised by its evergreen shining 
foliage. The only variety now in flower with us is the Double 
Blush, or Victoire Modeste . It will give some additional interest 
to this class when we state, that the well known and very excel¬ 
lent rose Maria Leonida is a Macartney Rose. This small but 
distinct group was named in honour of Lord Macartney, who 
brought the original plant from China in 1795. 

THE EVERGREEN ROSE—ROSA SEMPERVIRENS. 

The Myrianthes or Ranunculacea, and Felicile perpetuelle are 
coming into bloom. These are decidedly hardy, and both are 
excellent climbing plants. The colour of the former is creamy 
white, and that of the latter flesh colour. 

HYBRID CLIMBING ROSES. 

In this class we have several very ornamental varieties, such 
as Watt's Climbing Provence, fine rose; Millers Climber, a bright 
pink ; Clair, a crimson purple; Astrolabe, a rose colour. These 
are now profusely in bloom, and are very ornamental. No plants 
can be better adapted for verandas and trellis work of all kinds. 
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BOURSOULT ROSE—ROSA ALPINA. 

In many situations the varieties belonging to this division grow 
freely, and flower most splendidly; but here, from Ming planted 
in an open bed in an exposed situation, they have not proved 
sufficiently hardy for the last two unusually severe winters ; all 
have been killed but Gracilis. 

AYRESHIRE ROSE—ROSA ARVENSIS. 

Here are to be found many of the essential requisites of the 
Climbing Rose, such as great hardiness, a free production of shoots, 
and beautiful blossom* Some of the more prominent of these are 
the Blush or Perthshire, double lilac; the Countess of Lisven , 
double white; Ruga, this is well known to be a highly fragrant 
rose; Dundee Rambler, this is double white, and one of the best 
of the class; Elegans or Double white, this is a semi-double 
variety, with somewhat flaccid soft petals, and, therefore, not highly 
esteemed; it is, however, a most abundant flowerer, producing 
its blooms in very large clusters. 

ROSA MULTIFLORA. 

These are highly ornamental, but rather tender; they are 
excellent climbers and sub-climbers. The scarlet Grevillii or 
Russelliana has endured the severe frosts of the two previous 
winters. The whole of the other kinds have been either wholly 
destroyed or much injured. I need hardly say that this, although 
a small class, contains some of the finest climbing roses. The 
original Multiflora was imported from Japan. 

The varieties of Multiflora, especially those the least inclined to 
climb, make beautiful objects as standard roses; the long slender 
branches, terminating with clusters of blossom, are especially 
adapted for this purpose. 

We shall remark upon the various classes, and their varieties, at 
short intervals, during the season ; and thereby be able to form an 
accurate opinion of the various kinds, so that, at the end of the 
flowering season, we may again refer to the subject. 

June 28. Editor. 


ON THE DROSERAS, OR SUNDEWS. 

Seeing a notice of the Dionaea Muscipula, in the 14th number 
of the Floricultural Magazine, page 44, I am induced to offer a 
few observations on plants of similar h a bits, those curious annuals. 
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the Droseras, rotundifolia and longifolia, whieh spring up abun¬ 
dantly on the wet peat bog on Thome Moors; may be found 
in a few other similar situations in this country, and are in the 
greatest rigour during the whole of the present month (July). 

The leaves of the D. rotundifolia are about half an inch in 
diameter, and those of the D. longifolia about 3-8ths of an inch 
broad and 1 inch long; the upper surface of each variety"are thickly 
set with small red hairs, from the extreme points of which, at all 
times, exudes globules of a pellucid secretion like dew, from which 
the plant takes its name of Sundew. This liquid is so viscid, that if 
a small insect, or fly, alight on the leaf, or only brush one of the 
hairs with its wings in passing, it is immediately caught and held 
fast, until the hairs, gradually folding over, encompass it in a kind 
of net-work, and the leaf simultaneously curling up, causes its 
death in a short time : the latter property applies more particularly 
to the long-leafed Sundew. 

Having put four plants of the D. longifolia into a saucer in the 
window, and supplied them plentifully with water, I placed a fly, 
just killed, on the centre of a leaf, on which the small hairs nearest 
the fly might be perceived slowly to incline towards the insect; 
after a short time, the larger ones on the edge of the leaf curled 
inwards, and in the course of a few hours the leaf was closely rolled 
np, from the top to the base. As I wished to ascertain, if possi¬ 
ble, whether the plant imbibed nourishment through the hairs as 
absorbents, or only by the insects caught being washed to the roots 
of the plant, I applied drops of water to the back of the leaf in its 
folded state, and also inserted some inside, without effecting any 
change in its position; and I afterwards found that the viscid 
matter stuck very readily to wetted paper. I then placed another 
insect on the tip of a single hair, and having collected some of the 
glutinous fluid on a small slip of paper, I found that a much larger 
covered surface on the paper had not the same tractile power as the 
small globule on the hair; indeed, if the insect was forced a short 
distance from the plant, it seemed to be retracted, or sucked back 
again. 

Slips of paper, stuck together with the fluid, easily separated 
when dry, and the fluid that appears so glutinous on the plant, 
seems to lose its property almost entirely, when taken off the leaf, 
or when spread on paper. 
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The leaf in which the fly was enclosed, after a week had elapsed, 
was pulled open, and the points of the hairs found to be closely 
attached to the body of the fly, which was completely deprived of 
all moisture; and the circumstance of the hairs in immediate con¬ 
tact with the fly being quite free from the viscid fluid, whilst a few 
others, at the base of the same leaf, were spread out and retained 
the globule, I think proves that a different process was going on 
in that part which was folded, from the open part of the same leaf. 
The plant appeared to have obtained nourishment from the fly, 
and the flower spike grew rapidly. 

The hairs on another leaf being severed in the middle, no fluid 
was exhibited; neither, when healed over, do they again exude 
the globule. 

The leaf of tbe Sundew forms a beautiful object for a powerful 
microscope; the hairs appear like pyramids of coral, beautifully 
veined and tipped with crystal; and the base is so full of pores or 
cells, and of such a variety of shapes, some of which are per¬ 
forated quite through the leaf, so as to give it a most splendidly 
illuminated appearance. 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE MUSHROOM IN OPEN LAWNS. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

We have recently had the privilege of being in company with 
a highly intelligent horticultural amateur, who, in course of con¬ 
versation, referred to a circumstance which we think deserving of 
consideration. It is important, because it bears upon the culture 
of a much esteemed vegetable—we mean the Mushroom; and 
as the experiment is an exceedingly simple one, and in the pow r er 
of all who possess a lawn, if only a few yards square, of giving the 
experiment a trial, at little or no expense of time or money, we 
shall offer a few remarks on the best means of carrying the idea 
into effect. It was stated that a gentleman, near Liverpool, had 
planted his lawn with mushroom spawn, and the result was a most 
abundant crop of mushrooms. Extravagant as this idea may at 
first appear, yet, when tried in loamy soils, in dry situations, it is 
far from improbable that it should not be attended with complete 
success* The process of planting the spawn might be performed 
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in the following manner:—Take a sharp spade, force it through 
the surface of the grass two or three inches, withdraw the spade 
again without disturbing the grass, and place it at one end, and at 
right angles with the first incision ; force it again into the grass 
to the former depth, and then press the handle of the instrument 
backwards, until the divided turf opens sufficiently to admit the 
piece of spawn, which should be broken to the size of an inch, or an 
inch and half square; the spade should then be withdrawn, when, if 
properly performed, the turf will again fall into its place. It ought 
then to be firmly trodden down with the foot. We wish to attach 
much importance to the latter operation; for if the turf be not 
firmly pressed down, and made quite as hard as the surrounding 
ground, the effect would be, that heavy rains would very probably 
destroy the spawn. The distance at which the spawn should be 
planted may depend on circumstances, and, with much propriety, 
varied according to the taste and fancy of the operator. For ordi¬ 
nary purposes, we should recommend that the pieces be planted a 
yard apart every way. 

In situations naturally wet, or if at all inclined to be so, the 
above plan would not be worth the trial. 

We are not aware at what season the spawn was planted in the 
instance alluded to ; but if planted immediately, it is not unlikely, 
that, should the autumn prove warm and moderately dry, mush¬ 
rooms might be obtained the same season. Indeed, we are 
inclined to think July and August preferable to Way and June 
for the planting of the spawn. 

We are the more inclined to think favourably of this plan of 
growing the mushroom, remembering that particular fields and cer¬ 
tain localities are often notorious for producing, annually, large 
quantities of mushrooms, and often continues to do so for many 
years, evidently shewing, that the spawn remains in the ground at 
least from year to year, clearly removing any objection that might 
appear to arise from a fear that the spawn would die during winter; 
but were this even the case, it might be renewed the following year. 
In dry soils, especially on sloping banks, we do not think this 
would require to be done. In such situations, the spawn, once 
introduced, would be very likely to remain. 

Editor^ 
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NEW AND RARE PLANTS IN THE METROPOLITAN 
NURSERIES. 

Thysanotus intricatus .—We noticed, last month, T. proliferus, 
introduced from the Swan River, as a plant of considerable merit. 
The present species is very distinct, its foliage being much smaller 
and more wiry than that of T. proliferus. The flower, also, is some¬ 
what smaller, and of a different colour, approaching nearly to a 
lilac, and having a chocolate stripe down the centre of each petal. 
Though, perhaps, scarcely so showy as T. proliferus, we are in¬ 
clined to rank T. intricatus as the most beautiful, on account of 
the peculiarly delicate appearance of the fringe with which each 
petal is edged. This species is, at present, very rare, being, we 
understand, only in one or two collections : we saw it blooming, 
with T. proliferus, at the Clapton Nursery. 

Sollya salicifolia .—A very pretty little greenhouse climber, from 
New Holland. The foliage of this species is much narrower 
than that of S. heterophylla, more resembling, as the specific name 
implies, some of the narrow-leaved willows. In general habit, it is 
much less robust than the above-named species, but appears to be 
a more rapid climber ; and as its flowers are of a very intense blue, 
it will prove a desirable addition to the Conservatory. 

Chelone centranthifolia .—This very beautiful herbaceous plant 
is a native of Mexico, and is still very rare in our collections; 
while, at the same time, its merits are such as will make all, who 
delight in this department, anxious to possess it. C. centranthi¬ 
folia throws up a fine spike of flowers, which are scarcely inferior 
in size to those of Pentstemon Murrayanum, and, which rival, in 
colour the flowers of that much-admired plant. The inside of the 
throat is of a buff colour, streaked with scarlet; and the beard on 
the lip, which in this species is conspicuous, is also of a bright 
buff*. This valuable plant is of easy cultivation, and a vexy free 
bloomer; and appears to do very well, during the winter, in a cold 
frame or pit, which will give it a decided superiority over the Pent¬ 
stemon Murrayanum, which, though so very beautiful, is very 
difficult to manage, and is very liable to perish in winter. The 
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flowers which we saw were from plants raised from seeds, imported 
from Mexico. 

Fuchsia dependent .—.A Mexican species, much resembling F. 
fulgens in habit and mode of flowering. It is, however, decidedly 
superior to that species, inasmuch as it produces a much denser 
cluster of bloom, and continues in flower as long again. Its flowers 
are also of a much brighter colour than those of F. fulgens. It 
was introduced to this country, from Germany, soon after the ar¬ 
rival of F. fulgens from Mexico. 

Pimelea, Nova Zelandiaae .—A species recently introduced from 
New Zealand, by Baron Hugel and others. The foliage is short 
and heath-like; and the flowers, which are of a dullish white, are 
produced in clusters at the axils of the leaves. Though not to be 
compared with some of the older species, it is still rather interest¬ 
ing, and worthy of a place in general collections. 

Doryanthes excelsa .—The fine specimen of this noble plant, 
which we mentioned, in a former notice, as being in the possession 
of G. Glenny, Esq., of Worton, is now in full bloom; and its 
bright crimson flowers, and singular spear-like flower stem, have 
already been admired by numerous lovers of horticulture, who have 
been admitted by tickets to view it 


. REMARKS ON THE CACTI. 


BT ECHINUS. 


The Cactaceous tribes having become objects of considerable 
interest and importance in the Horticultural world, a few remarks 
upon the habits and cultivation of this remarkable division of the 
vegetable kingdom, may not be unacceptable to the general reader; 
and, perhaps, the more so, because the interest with which cacta¬ 
ceous plants are now regarded, is of very recent date, and, conse¬ 
quently, but little has been written on the subject; while, as there 
have been but feif collectors or cultivators of these plants, till 
within the last year or two, but few have bad opportunities of 
becoming acquainted either with the names of individual species 
and varieties, or with the most proper mode of treatment. We 
have no intention, and, indeed, no ability, to write a formal treatise 
on this subject; but purpose simply to throw out a few hints, the 
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result principally of my own observations, without reference to any* 
particular order or design. 

The section mammillaria, being certainly one of the most in¬ 
teresting, we shall commence with it. The mammillaria is easily 
distinguished from the other cactaceous tribes, by the series of 
mammae, or tubercles, which its surface presents, and from which 
its name is derived. Eabh of these mammae or pips, is clothed 
or armed with a bundle of spines, varying in size, colour, and ar¬ 
rangement in the different species; and upon the size, colour, 
and arrangement of these bundles of spines, the beauty of the 
species very much depends, and those varietur are, generally 
speaking, held in the highest estimation, in whicl^the spines are 
so dense, as nearly, if not altogether, to hide the mammae. We 
shall reserve any notice of the habits of the mammillaria for a 
second paper, and shall close this notice with a list of a dozen 
mammillarias, which we would recommend to those who wish to 
make a commencement towards the formation of a collection of 
these interesting plants. We have selected such as may be 
obtained at a reasonable price, of any of those who keep collec¬ 
tions of-these plants for sale :—■, 

Mammillaria acanthophlegma Mammillaria flavesoens 

chysacantha glochidiata 

cirrhifera glomerata 

colnmnari* hystris 

coronaria neglecta 

densa pusilla 

Echinus. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE XLI. 


VICTORIA REGALIS, Royal Pwtoria. 

NAT. OED. NYMPMACBAE. CLASS POLYANDRIA MONOGYNTA. 

We have previously noticed this plant, see Vol. II, page 239. But such is 
the interest which it has excited throughout the country, in the minds of 
those at least who take an interest in Botanic^ matters. The description of 
this plant, which has been given by the gentleman who examined it in its 
native situation, does indeed savour somewhat of the nlarvellous; and were it 
not that be is highly esteemed and recognized by the literary and scientific 
world, any such statement purporting to be the descriptive history- of a living 
plant, had it been given under other circumstances, would have been very pro¬ 
perly viewed with much suspicion. 

The honour of discovering this remarkable plant is doe to Mr. Robert 
Schomburgk, a German naturalist, travelling on account of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and assisted by her Majesty’s Government, for the pur¬ 
pose of examining the natural productions of British Guayana. The latitude 
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which this plant is found to inhabit is between four and five degrees north 
and about fifty eight degrees of west longitude. It abounds in cnirentleas 
bays and creeks of the Riser Berbice. In referring particularly to the circum¬ 
stances of first discovering this plant he sqys “ It was on the first of January, 
this year, while contending with the difficulties nature opposed to our progress 
up the River Berbice, that we arrived at a point where the river expanded, 
and formed a currentless basin ; some object on the southern extremity of 
this basin attracted my attention. It was impossible to form any idea what 
it could be, and animating the crew to increase the rate of their paddliog, 
shortly afterwards we were opposite the object which had raised my curiosity. 
A vegetable wonder! all calamities were forgutten; I felt as a Botanist, and 
felt myself rewarded. A gigantic leaf, from five to six feet in diameter, salver¬ 
shaped, with a broad rim of light-green above, and a vivid crimson below, 
resting upon the water. Quite in character with the wonderful leaf, was the 
alternate tints, from pure white to rose and pink. The smooth water was 
covered with them, and I rowed from one to the other, and observed always 
something nev to admire. The leaf on its surface is a bright green, in foqpi 
almost orbiculate, with this exception, opposite its axis when it is slightly beot 
up, its diameter measured from five to six feet; around the whole margin ex¬ 
tended a rim, about three to five inches high, on the inside, light green, like 
the surface of the leaf, on the outside, like the leafs lower part, of a bright 
crimson. ,, Tbe stem of the flower is an inch thick near the caliv, and studded 
with elastic prickles. The calix is four leaved each, upwards of seven inches 
in length, and three inches in breadth. The diameter of the calix is twelve 
to tweuty three inches, on it rests the magnificent flower. When it first opens, 
it is white, with pink ia the middle, which spreads over the whole flower the 
more it advances in age, and it is generally found the next day of a pink 
colour. It would appear, that the higher this Gentleman advanced up the 
river, the more gigantic 'hey became, and he says they measured a leaf which 
was six feet five inches in its diameter, its rim five and half inches high, and 
the flower fifteen inches across. 

Oar drawing of this plant has been made from a figure given in the Second 
Volume of the “ Magazine of Zoology and Botany? and the substance of the 
above remarks, have also been taken from a papi r contained in the same work, 
being an Extract of a letter from Dr. Schomburgh, to the Botanical Society 
of London. 

Tbe industry and enterprise of British Botanists, but especially the more 
wealthy Amateurs of our country, leave but little reason to fear, that thix 
magnificent aquatic, will long remain a desideratum to British collections. 
Indeed, we have been informed, that it is already in the collection of Messrs. 
Loddiges, of Hackney; but for tbe authenticity of this statement we cannot 
vouch. Under these considerations, we have the more readily departed from 
the usual course of figuring a plant which is not at present supposed to he yet 
in a living state in this country. 


NOTICES OF NEW PLANTS. 

EDWARPSIA MACNABIANA, Mr. Macnab's Edumrdsia. [Bot. Mag. 

NAT. OED. LEGUMINOSjK. CLAS8 DKDANDRIA MONOGTNIA. 

This is an highly ornamental shrub, with pinnated or mimosa-like foliage, 
ridged stiff shoots, of a brown colour. The flowers are produced on the ex¬ 
tremities of the short lateral shoots, and appears, in the drawing before us, to 
be so abundant as to nearly conceal the foliage and stems. The natural 
■be of a single flower is about an inch in length, and from three-quarters 
to an inch across. The colour is a deep yellow. 

It would appear, that scarcely anything is known of the history of this 
plant* ▲ doubt is expressed, as to whether it may not be a seedling of E. 
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grand id ora; but it is directly observed, that “ it ia instantly distinguishable 
from the ordinary form of that species, by its nearly equal petals, by the 
wide separation of the petals of the keel, and by its flowering when in full 
leaf.*' 

It has continued to flower annually for several years; and on the South 
wall, on which (along with E. grand!flora and E. mycrophylla) it has grown, 
it has been found to endure the severity of the two last winters, with less 
itgury than either of the two just mentioned. 

Professor Graham says, Mr. Macnab feels more confident than I do, of its 
being a species, and, therefore, I have dedicated it to him. 

PHILADELPHUS LAXUS, Weak-branched Syringa . [Bo<. Beg. 

NAT. ORD. PHTLADELPHACEJS. CLASS ICOSANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

A shrub, with rather large white flowers, and deep green coarsely serrated 
foliage. It forms a straggling bush, “ not more than five feet high, but 
covering more than double that space upon the ground, with its long, slender, 
deep brown shoots/’ 

It is a native of North America, supposed from the Southern States; and 
hence its less hardy habit, and the frequent injury it sustains from spring 
frosts. Although it endures our winters, the tender shoots are often injured 
by the slight frosts of April and May. It may be obtained, we have no doubt, 
in the principal nurseries. 

GRINDELIA INULOIDES, Flea-baneMke. \BoL Mag . 

NAT. ORD. COMPOSITE. CLASS SYNGKNESIA 8UPERFLCA. 

A coarse perennial herbaceous plant, two feet or more in height, with large, 
light green, and deeply serrated foliage. The flowers are deep yellow, not at 
all ornamental. A native of Texas, and raised in the Glasgow garden. 

GESNERTA STRICT A, Upright Getneria . \Bot Mag . 

NAT. ORD. GESNERIA. CLASS DIDYNAMIA ANGI08PEBMIA* 

This wonld indeed appear to be a most splendid plant. The colour is a 
bright red or scarlet. The flowers are short, but much swollen; and the ont* 
line of the upper surface is of a convex form. It is " nearly five feet high, 
the flowering portion extending to a foot, and more. Roots were sent of it, 
as well as dried specimens, by Mr. Tweedy, from Rio Grande, in South Bra¬ 
zil ; and the blossoms were produced in the stove of the Glasgow Botanic 
Gardens, in July, 1835.” As a stove-plant, this not only belongs to a very 
ornamental genera, but, we should think, it is one of the most ornamental of 
that genera. 

EPACRIS COCCINEUS, Scarlet-flowered Epacris. \ Pax. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. EPACRIDACEJS. CLASS PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

A valuable addition to this class of plants. Of course, the Epacris requires 
the protection of the green-house during winter, and is perhaps one of the 
greatest ornaments with which it can be adorned during the spring and 
summer months. 

The plant in question is densely covered with foliage, and the upper parts 
of the shoots, for two inches, are surrounded with short tube flowers, of the 
deepest red. Mr. Paxton says—“ The subject of this figure has been before 
noticed by us as a seedling,raised in the garden of Alderman Copeland, Ley- 
ton, Essex, under the management of Mr.Kynock. It flowered in the collec¬ 
tion of that gentleman, in the early part of the present year, and was then 
purchased by Messrs. Low and Co., of Clapton, in whose establishment we 
were favoured, towards the conclusion of last February, with an opportunity 
of obtaining the annexed plate/’ 

CEROPEGIA VINCiEFOLEA, Periwinkle-leaved Ceropegia . [Bot. Mag . 

NAT. ORD. ASCLEPIADEJS. CLASS PENTANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

This is said to be an extremely handsome plant, with large copious flowers* 
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To os, it appears singular and curious. The leaves, as the name implies, 
resemble the vinca or periwinkle. 

Its flowering season is September, and it requires stove temperature. The 
flowers are of the tub form, contracted in the middle, and expanding again at 
the extremity and are of a green and purple colour. 

CYNOGLOSSUM CCELEST1NUM, Blue and white Hound** Tongue, f Bot Mag, 

MAT. OAD. BOR AGIN ACE CLASS PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

A hardy biennial plant of ordinary beauty, with blue’flowers, and large 
light green, hairy foliage. 

DENDROBIUM JEN KIN SI I, Captain Jenhin*'* Dendrobium . [Bot. Beg, 

HAT. ORD. ORCHIDACEJE. § CLASS MALAXIDB.E GYNANDRIA MONAMDRIA. 

An unusually dwarf species, with pseudo-bulbs, having a solitary oval leaf 
on each. The flowers are yellow, and comparatively large, each flower being 
supported on its own slender stalk, just rising above the leaves. In Dr. 
WaJlich’s notice of this plant, we fiud the following remark : “ 1 am very 
happy in dedicating this very distinct species to my valued friend Captain 
Jenkins, to whom this garden and the cause of Botany and science generally, 
are deeply iudebted.” 

The four following species resemble each other, but are distinguished thus— 

D.Jenkinsii Labellum, broader than long, repand slightly two lobed, 
shaggy, serrated. 

D. Aggregatum Labellum, broader than long, scarcely wavy, undivided, 
downy only near the base. 

D. Densiflorum Labellnm cordate, repand, two-lobed, reflexed at the 
point, serrated. 

D. Grifftthianum Labellum ovate, slightly hastate, serrated, downy except 
near the edges. 

BLETIA PARKINSONI, Mr, Parkinson'*, | Bot. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDEJE. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

This is a pretty species of Bletia, having a long slender flower stalk. The 
whole, both stem and bulbs, being destitute of leaves. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced in a scattered form towards the extremity of the scape. They are on 
short pedicles, of a narrow lennier form, and of a rosy pink and yellow, 
colour. It has been seut to this country by Mr. Parkinson, H.M. Consul- 
General at Mexico, and flowered in the collection at Woburn Abbey, during 
January lost. 

LILIUM THUNBERGIANUM, Ihunberge*s Orange Lily. | Bot. Beg. 

NAT. ORD. LILIACK^E. CLASS HEXANDRIA MONOOYNIA. 

Syuouymes’ Lilium bulbiferum. 

*— ■ philadelphicum. 

This is another species of the splendid genus Lilium; although less orna¬ 
mental than the Speciosum, already noticed in this Magazine, as having been 
figured in the Botanical Register ; it is, nevertheless, a very desirable plant. 
The flowers are very large, and orange coloured. Dr. Lindley says he has 
received Dr. Siebold’s beaatiful Flora Japonica, from which he has quoted the 
following. “Among more than twenty kinds of the Lily brought by me from 
Japan to Europe,'and deposited in the Botanical Gardens, Ghent, are the varie¬ 
ties of L. Speciosum, now represented. To that with flowers rose-coloured, 
blotched with purple, I now give the name of L. Speciosum Kaempferi, because 
it was the indefatigable Botanist Kaeuipfer, who first made it known to 
Europeans. For the second, with pure white flowers, I preserve the Japanese 
name Tametomo, which it bears in its own country, in consequence of having 
been first brought by that hero from the Loo Choo Islands, as the Japanese 
assert* The beauty and fragrance of these two kinds, rank them amongst the 
most magnificent of their .genus) t should even say that Li Spesio?»nl 
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Ksmpferi stood at the head of them all; if a variety of Lilium loagiflomm, 
which 1 have seen in Japan, with flowers often eight or ten inches long, did 
not dispute the palm on account of its sweetness. 

“ L. Speciosum Kcempferi is cultivated all over Japan as an ornamental 
plant Its true country is probably China, or rather Korai, if we may judge 
from its Korai-jwri , or Korai Lily. It flowers in May and June in the Botanical 
Gardene at Ghent; it did not flower in 1832, (the first time in Europe) till 
August Like other kinds of Lily, it is freely propagated by scales; it does 
not however, bear bulbs to the axils of the leaves. It succeeds very well in a 
cold greenhouse, and even in the open air, if protected.’’ 

The variety Tametomo, although it has pleased some Botanists to make a 
peculiar species of it, under the name of L. exmium, differs, nevertheless 
only in its flowers being quite white, and the leaves being rather more d»> 
tinctly stalked. According to some of the Japanese Botanists, it is found wild, 
not only in the Loo Choo Islands, but also in the north of Japan; but it has, 
perhaps, been comfounded with L. japonicum, which is often wild io those 
countries.” 

To this Dr. Lindley adds, “ 1 presume the Lilies called by the Belgians 
L% Lebrousardi, and L. punct&tum, are both varieties of L, Speciosum. 

CROCUS SPECIOSUS, Showy Autumn Crocus. | Bet. Reg. 

NAT. ORD. TRIDACKJS, CLASS TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

A beautiful purple flowering Crocus, supposed to be a native of Crimea and 
Caucasus. It is also said to be naturalized in a meadow, near Warrington, 
where it flowers in September. 

To those who grow a select collection of showy plants, this is one deserving 
of their notice, as an autumn flower. It may be purchased of Messrs. Osborn 
and Co. of Fulham. 

Plants Noticed but not figured in the Bot . Reg . 

DIC HAS A OCHRACEA. 

A plant with yellow ooloured flowers, a native of Demerara, and at present 
in the possession of Messrs. Loddiges. 

GREVILLEA THELEMANIANA. 

This is described as u a beautiful New Holland Shrub, with numerous ra¬ 
cemes of crimson flowers, and narrow pinn&tified leaves.” 

CONOSTYLIS JUNCEA. 

A native of New Holland, and is a ridged herbaceous plant, with leaves 
from six inches to a foot long, at the base of which grow campanulate erect 
flowers. 

ACACIA CUNEATA. 

Isa native of the Swan River; a drawing has been sent to Dr. Lindley, 
which he describes as follows; it appears to have glaucous, wage-shaped, 
truncated phyllodia ((be kind of leaf peculiar to this section of acacia.) The 
flowers are yellow. 

THYSANOTUS ISANTHERUS. 

This fine species has lately flowered at Vienna. Itis a greenhouse herba¬ 
ceous plant, with very short leaves, rushy stems, from one to one and a half 
feet high, and large purple fringed flowers; and is said to be one of the 
handsomest of the genus. 

ONCIDIUM UNICORNE. 

Imported from Rio, by Messrs. Rollissons, of Tooting, where it has lately 
flowered. The flowers are yellow, and the species is readily distinguished by 
the singular horn on the lip, hence the name “ Unicorn,” 
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epidekdrum candollei. 

A Mexican plant, with dull brown-coloured flowers. 

GLAUCIUM HUBRUM. 

A biennial, with red poppy-like flowers. 

ERYSIMUM PEROPSKEANUM. 

An hardy annual, with bright orange sweet scented flowers, a native of the 
north of India, and highly recommended. 

PAPAVER AMCENUM. 

A beautiful annual poppy, from the same country as the last; raised in the 
London Horticultural Society. 

PIMELEA PROSTRATA. 

This is known in the London Nurseries as the P. Zelaadie. See notice of 
New and Rare Plants, page 63.] 

MALVA MAURITIAN A. 

The French give it the name of Zebra Mallo. The flowers are pale blush, 
deeply stained with rich purple veins. A hardy annual, and well worth 
growing. 

SAPONARIA PERFOLIATA. 

An Indian plant, of little beauty. 

CENTAUREA PULCRA. 

M A most beautiful annual.’ 1 —*“ No plant cau be more worthy of cultivation 
as a hardy annual.’’ 

VERONICA FORMOSA. 

Described as a hardy shrub, and called pretty. The flowers are white, and 
the foliage small and neat. It has been grown in this garden for the last two 
years, both in and out of doors, but without bearing flowers; nor has it proved 
to be hardy here. In some instances it has, indeed, lived as an herbaoeous 
plant, that is, the tops having been killed, the roots have survived, and sprung 
again during the following season. 


REVIEWS AND MISCELLANIES. 


Second Additional Supplement to Louden'* Hortus Britannicus ,, including all 
the Plants introduced into Britain, all the newly-discovered British species, 
all the kinds originated in British Gardens up to March, 1839, with a New 
General Index to the whole work, including all the Supplements. Prepared 
under the direction of J. C. Loudon, by W. H. Baxter, and revised by 
Georob Don, F.L.S. 

To Gardeners, Florists, Amateurs, and indeed to all who are in any way 
concerned in the growth and management of plants, the additional Supple¬ 
ment to the Hortus Britannicus will be a valuable acquisition. In this 
Supplement may be seen at a glance, the amazing accumulation of genera and 
species, that have been made to our collections since the publication of 
Loudon's Hortus Britannicus. 

The First Additional Supplement was published in 1832, and consisted of 
twenty-two pages only, while the preseut occupies one buudred and focty. 
There is also a General Index to the body of the work and the preceding 
Supplement. This, although a Supplement, has been attended with a good 
deal of expense, and has tvidently been got vp with mush cart* 
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Extract of a letter, written by a Lady at Hobart Town, in Jan., 
1839 .— u How I thought of you at the Cape, that Paradise of flowers! Though 
the first bloom was over on our arrival, jet enough was left to shew what had 
been; nor, without seeing, can you imagine the profusion: there are actually no 
weeds. Our favourite little blue Lobelia is the cbickweed of the place; the 
ditches and all damp places are filled with Cape Lilies; heaths of all colours, 
the Erica, I believe; coccinea growing very high; Diosmas, Crass ulus, 6tc. dec. 
1 saw a great deal of the country. With its geueral appearance I was disap¬ 
pointed; there are no trees. The Silver Tree , Protea, is the highest indi¬ 
genous plant that I saw. There are Oaks in and about Cape Town, Coustantia, 
Wyneberg, &c., and, indeed, wherever a house is built, a few trees are planted 
for shade; but the country, for miles, has nothing higher than heath, and, for 
the greater part of the year, is sterile-looking. But in the season, the whole 
face is covered with flowers; and such a face! Fancy acres of heaths, of all 
colours, interspersed with Gladioles, Ixias, Watsonias, Babiana, Lacbenalias, 
&c. without end, all growing and flourishing in their native luxuriance. 

“ Some bunches of Mesembryanthemums, near Sir Lowry Cole’s Pass, were 
actually too bright to look at. 1 lived in one constant ecstasy of delight, that 
ecstasy in which we behold perfection : I could not see fast enough. 

41 We visited the Constanlias; Great Constantia is beautiful; the soil is white, 
and looks like lime and sand intimately mixed. I thought of onr gardener’s 
recommendation of lime rubbish for vines. 

“ Van Diemen's Land is a direct contrast. This is a country of bills, fringed 
to the very top, and perhaps about the thickest vegetation in the world: all is 
evergreen, and one dense mass of gloom. At first sight it is sombre enough; 
bat, like a dark beauty, it has its charms. 

M There is a harshness and dryness in the texture of vegetation here that is 
very peculiar; even their Kangaroo grass, anthtsliria australis, which is con¬ 
sidered so nourishing, is bard aud hairy, or rather wiry. The flowering shrubs 
are extremely pretty, but the flowers are very sm&lL The soil is very dry; 
but cultivation of any kind is only creeping in. A Horticultural Society has, 
this last year, been formed at Launceston; and it is to be hoped knowledge 
and emulation may thus be excited: hitherto, sheep, sheep, from one end of 
the country to the other.”— Bot. Reg. 

On thr Cultivation of Pinks— I feel obliged to yon for the favour*, 
ble opinion you were pleased to express of the few specimens of Pink blooms, 
which I bad the honour to exhibit at a late meeting of the Horticultural 
Society. The health of the plants, and the beauty of the blossoms, I attri¬ 
bute mainly to the mode of cultivation whioh I pursued with respect to them, 
a brief account of which 1 now subjoin, hoping, though the subject matter 
be trifling aud unimportant in itself, that it will afford some gratification to 
those members of the Society who are fond of flowers, aud who feel pleasure, 
in the admiration at least, if not in the cultivation of them. 

I formed my pink beds, and planted them, about the middle of October; 
.hey were six inches above the alleys, to enable the heavy rains to pass off 
during the winter. The soil consisted of a sandy loam, or, more correctly 
speaking, of a commixture of yellowish loam, common black garden mould, 
road grit, taken from the entrance lo the Paddington Pond, washing it before 
it was used, and a good portion of rotten horse dung well incorporated with a 
good bottom of dung from the cucumber pits; added to which, I top dressed 
the beds in the beginning of May, after weeding and lightly hoeing the sur¬ 
face, with nearly an inch thick of rotten dung, passed through a coarse sieve, 
in which was a small quantity of one year old sheep-dung, the sweepings of 
SL John’s Wood-lane sheep pens. I watered them freely with the pipe of 
the water pot, between the rows, when the pods were swelling and showing 
bloom; for if the plants lack moisture at this stage of their growth, when the 
weather is generally hot and the ground dry, the flowers seem to languish, 
and never attain to that degree of perfection they would do if the beds were 
kept moist and cool. The top-dressing prevents the ground from cracking; 
and jhe .rains and water from- the pot passing through it, convey gradually a 
wholesome nourishment to the plants. 
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Hie effect of careful, over that of cAreless cultivation, was never perhaps more 
elearly evinced than in an instance in my own neighbourhood, this season. 
A friend of mine, who had received from me all the superior varieties of 
pinks, planted them in a bed, in the common way; and though they were 
pretty healthy, and sent forth sufficient blooms, they presented only a sort of 
uniform sameness, undistinguished by the lacing peculiar to each, which were 
so manifest in mine: a common observer would have said that they were pinks 
altogether different from mine. 

Florists contending for a prize, and anxious to get their flowers large, leave 
three pods only upon each stem, and four or five stems to a large plant, two 
or three to a small one, cutting off the rest as they spindle up to flower. As 
soon as the pods are full formed, they tie a slip of wet bass round them, to 
prevent their bursting irregularly; and place a glass or other covering over 
them, when in bloom, to protect them from the sun and rain, thereby pre¬ 
serving their colours from being soon faded and tarnished.— Hort . Tran, 

The vegetable and animal worlds present so much similarity in almost every 
thing which respects the generation of offspring, that the extent to which mules 
are permitted to exist in the animal world, might have been expected to point 
ont the utmost limits of their existence amongst plants; for every animal is 
driven, by its instinctive feelings, to seek its proper mate; whilst an unre¬ 
strained and unlimited intercourse between plants is carried on by the incidental 
operation of winds and insects. But if the fruit tree obtained from the Almond 
and pollen of the Peach be a mule, nature has already permitted it to propa¬ 
gate offspring to an extent scarcely, if at all, known in the animal world. I 
have, however, heard it asserted, that female mule birds have been known to 
breed under similar circumstances; that is, with a male of the same species 
as the male parent of the mule; but, upon trying the experiment, it did not 
at all succeed in my hands. The mule birds laid eggs, apparently well or¬ 
ganised, upon which they sat; but the eggs soqn became putrid, aod I had 
good reason to believe that the first pulse of life had never beaten in any of 
them. If hybrid plants had been formed as abundantly as Linnaeus and some 
of bis followers have imagined, and such had proved capable of affording off¬ 
spring, all traces of genus and species must surely, long ago, have been lost 
and obliterated; for the seed vessele, even of a monogynous blossom, often 
afford plants which are obviously the offspring of different male parents; and, 
I believe, I could adduce many facts, which would satisfactorily prove that a 
single plant is often the offspring of more than one, and, in some instances, 
of many male parents. Under such circumstances, every species of plant which, 
either iu a natural state, or cultivated by man, has been once made to sport 
into varieties, must, almost of necessity, continue to assume variations of form. 
Some of these have often been found to resemble other species of the same 
genus, or other varieties of the same species, and permanent habits, which 
were assumed to be species; but I have never yet seen a hybrid plant, capable 
of affording offspring, which had been proved, by anything like satisfactory 
evidence, to have sprung from two originally distinct species; and I must, 
therefore, continue to believe, that no species, capable of propagating offspring, 
either of plant or animal, now exists, which did not come as such immediately 
from the hand of the Creator.— Hort. Trans . 


ft appears to be the opinion of many, that there are now in cultivation mare 
than one or two varieties of Salvia patens. We expect the variations will con¬ 
sist in the colour and form of the leaves and stems. 


Wentworth-house, July 23.-^In the Orchideons house we noticed a 
plant of Oncidium Baueri in bloom. The number of flower stems were five, 
and, wh£n extended right and left along the flue, or front stage on which the 
plant was placed, it measured, from the extreme points of the shoots, 21 feet. 
Each shoot was covered, about two-thirds of its length, with the beautiful, 
though somewhat dull, purple and yellow flowers. 
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We alto noticed a splendid objectju fall bloom, Stanhopis occulata, beano g 
six spikes of flowers, 18 inches in length ; and, is the open border, a new Sal¬ 
via, from Mexico, having very large oral and rather woolly or much pnbeseeat 
leaves. . . 


Mr. Murray, Curator of the Botanical Garden, Glasgow, has recently called 
at this garden, on hhfway to London, and from thence to the Continent, whew 
be intends visiting 'several of the principal public gardens. On his return 
home, he will shortly enter upon the arduous duties inseparably connected 
with the formation of a new garden; it having been found necessary to remove 
the plants from their present situation to one entirely new. 


A Method or obtaining Flowers or Ranunculuses.— The bed should 
be prepared the same as for spring planting, with the exception of being quite 
level with the path : this is necessary to preserve the fibres moist. In planting, 
instead of cutting out drills, and placing the roots at the bottom, I prefer 
having the surface of the bed sufficiently fine to allow me to dibble them in. 
1 afterwards fill the holes, by covering the bed with a small portion of fine 
mould, which, with the depth the roots are planted, places them about one inch 
below the surface. As soon as the bed is thus finished, it should be well wa¬ 
tered. Lime water should be used at this time, to prevent the worms drawing 
the roots from their places. The bed must afterwards be kept well watered 
with clear cow-dung water (1 do not like horse-dung for Ranunculuses), until 
the foliage makes its appearance. The bed should then be well shaded, never 
allowing the direct rays of the sun to come to it from nine in the morning 
till five or six o’clock in the evening, as I find that, during the summer, they 
act too powerfully on the soil for Ranunculuses. It appears to me, that when 
the sun is permitted to shine full ou the bed, the earth is so much heated, that 
the moisture which is necessary for the growth of the plants, is not only eva¬ 
porated too quickly, but also raised to a temperature so high, that the fibres 
Dear the surface are scalded, and, if not destroyed, certainly very much in¬ 
jured. The watering must be continued when necessary, still using cow dung 
water, as it increases the foliage and bloom very considerably. The time of 
planting the roots must depend on the time the blooms are wanted; to obtain 
blooms in September or October, they should be planted about the middle 
of July; bat I recommend planting every fortnight or three weeks, commencing 
in February, which will keep up a fine succession. 


QUERIES, REMARKS, &c. 

Sir, —Would you, or any of your numerous correspondents, be so land ai 
to inform me, through your interesting Magazine, of the beat and easiest 
method to destroy acarus, thrips, and the aphides, upon melon plants, in a 
frame, without injuring the plants! And having a very large aloe rirrulata, 
which is decaying at the caulis, [stem I] should like to know the probable canae. 
The plant has stood upon stone all the winter, but has always been taken 
out in the summer. An early answer to the above will much oblige a con¬ 
stant subscriber from the commencement. 

July 12th, 1839. S. S. 

A gentleman in this neighbourhood has lately informed us, that he is now 
engaged in making experiments on the subject of destroying insects of 
all kinds, on melons, cucumbers, vines, and, indeed, plants of all kinds» 
and that, in the event of its proving satisfactory, he shall offer it to 
the public.—E d.] 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

ON THE LAGEASTBfEMIA 1NDICA. 

BT T. C. BLLIOTT. 

There is in the Exotic Conservatory here, a plant in flower, of 
the Lagerstroemia Indica, which, for beauty and splendour, is not 
.surpassed by any shrubby exotic which I have seen. The flower 
is produced in panicles or trusses, at the ends of the young shoots 
of the current year: are fitofti 3 inches to 8i inches long, and from 
6 inches at the base to 3 inches in diameter. The colour of the 
Jlower is a bright purple; upon one truss, to which I paid particu¬ 
lar attention, 42 florets have expanded (though not above 9 fully 
so at the same time), and others are yet coming forward. Upon 
the first opening of the flower, it is seen to greatest advantage, as 
the glittering golden yellow of the stamens make a dazzling con¬ 
trast with the richly coloured petals, which are beautifully formed; 
the limb being gracefully waved and curled, and connected to the 
inside of the segment of the calyx by a longisb narrow claw. The 
petals are 6 in numhiirf and, when fully expanded, are about two 
inches across The plant here is 9 feet high, from the surface of 
the pot; 4 feet up it is without branches, when it forms a large 
spreading head, 8 feet in diameter. On the 26th of June last, 
there were 40 trusses partly expanded, with 88 others coming for¬ 
ward : since that time, it has been the admiration of all who have 
seen it; and though now upon the decline, is still an object of 
great beauty. In the early part of its flowering, a slight but agree¬ 
able odour was emitted, but latterly there has not been the least 
discernible smell. The soil in which it grows is a brown sandy 
loam, in a pot 18 inches each way.—Sir Joseph Radcliflfe, Bart, 

YOL. tv. k 
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my employer, informs me, tbih although he has had ihe plant 
several years in his collection, this is the first time of its flowering, 
and attributes its doing so this year to our having cut out all the 
weakly and crowded branches from its head, and side spray from 
the stem. J ust after it had made its first growth in spang, being 
liberally supplied acith wA; and all suckers, as they made their 
appearance, cleared awrfy, it again commenced growing, and pro¬ 
duced the flowers* Though 1 have met with the Lagerstrcenua 
Indica in several collections, yet never before having'seen it 1* 
flower, I am inclined to 1>elf&e that it seldom dods s6 in this 

j 

country ; but have little dou^flthat if more care were bestowed on 

its cultivation, witlfa judiciote thinning out of useless wood, as in 
the above case, this very valuable object might be much mors 

frequently obtained. J ^ T. C. E. * 

Rudding Park Gardens , Knaresborough , 

July26ih, 1839> 

[We quite agree with ouj correspondent, in thinking this one of the hand* 
somest of our shrubby exotics. It is not a scarce plant; but whether from 
the want of sufficient tolfwledge of its and the requisite treatment 

it requires, or from a natural shyness to prsduoe bloom, or, what is mors 
probable, the effect of both; such at least is the fact, that although we 
have known the plant for the last 15 years, we have only seen it twice in 
bloom. It is a deciduous shrub; and we have no doubt, were it wcB 
understood and properly managed, it would produce its flowers very 
freely. In the two instances in which its flowering fell utkder our own 
notice, we believe the plants bad been subjected to a good deal of cold 
during the winter, and the earth in the pots fept djy. We can bear un¬ 
qualified testimony to its beauty; when in full bloom, it would, ill- 
deed, be difficult to conceive a more ornamental and truly splendid ob¬ 
ject, and is well deserving any amount of care in its colthratfon.—E»%] 


ON CONSERVATORY PLANTS. 

BT IDA. 

As a reply to the query of a “ Young Gardener,” I beg to hand 
you the following list of Conservatory Plants, accompanied with a 
few remarks on the interior arrangement and formation of the beds, 
which may, perhaps, to some of your readers prove interesting and 
useful. In forming Conservatory beds, the whole of the soil should 
be removed to the depth of 4 feet, and in the centre of the bed or 
beds, a drain should be formed, communicating with the outside, 
to carry off the superfluous moisture, on this, and also over the 
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whole of the bottom, a layer (jj^stonef ^r brickbats should be 
laid, a foot thick, on w^cfc th^^eHls to be placed. In doing this 
commence by laying of turf, previously chopped and 

turned, bqt not rotted sqasto fall in pieces : this will keep the finer 
earth from mixing with the drainage. On this, place a compost of 
equal parts of light yellow loam an<^ s^dy peat, which should be 
prepared some months previous. TEe Beds being filled with this 
cpmpost,, onoderately trodden during the process, are fit for the 
reception of the plants. It is necessary that the soil should be as 
dry as possible at the time of placing ft in the beds, and also that 
an allowance be made for seitl ji^nt^ For a bed of the above 
depth, an allowance of about 6 in&ms will baesufficient; indeed, it 
Is always better that the bed should appear rather high and full 
- than otherwise, as this latter defect is not to be remedied afterwards, 
except by the addition of soil , which would bury the roots of the 
plants at too great a depth ; a circumstance which must be guarded 
against. In the management of Greenhouse Conservatories, air 
Fannot be too freely admitted, even in winjer, so that the tempera¬ 
ture does not fall belo^forty degrees^jor should it exceed fifty 
degrees by artificial means. On this point depends the success of 
growing first-rate specimens. In regard to water, great cantion 
must be used that the trees neither become too dry at the root, nor 
soddened with an excess. Frequent syringing is also highly bene¬ 
ficial, particularly during summer. Ida. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS, ADAPTED FOR A CONSERVATORY. 
« 


Aoc&cia, armata, diffusa, pulchella, 
vestita, vertlcilata, ratafolia, affi- 
nis, Q, 

Adenandr^.dftSflora, amcena, D. 

Banksia, speciosa, latifolia, C. 

Beanfortia decussata, C. 

Boasima linophylla, ensata, mycro- 
phylla, E. 

Boronia serrulata, F. 

Camellia, approved sorts, C. 

Chorizema, ovata, cordata, Heuch- 
maDii, E. 

Cornea speciosa, C. 

Crowca saligna, C. 

CallUtemon speciosa, C. 

Cytisus racemosus, C. A. 

Cytisus Rhododaphne, C. A. 

Daviesia lati folia, C. 

Doryantbes excelsa, C. 

Dillwyfcia, glicinefolia speciosa, gla- 
berimma, E« 


Epacris, grandiBora, nivalis, im- 
pressa, D 

Eotaxia myrtifolia, C. 

Grevillia rosmarinifolia tulpburea, C. 

Hovea celsii, purpurea, manglesii, and 
all the genus, C. 

Hibescus splendens, C. A. 

Indigoffera, speciosa, australis, C. 

Lambertia formosa, C. 

Mirbelia Baxterii, E. 

Metrosideros floribuudus, C. 

Pimelia hespida, sylvestri* decussate 
major, E. 

Prostanthera violacea, E. 

Polygala grandiBora, cordifolia op* 
positifolia, C. 

Rhododendron arboreum, E. 

Telopea speciosa, C. 

Fempletonia retusa, C. 
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>* duBMo mmn, adapted worn a consatatdBt. 


Bignonia ctpeeolate, jctmini folia, C. 

Clematis coerul^a, Sieboldii, C. 

Doliebos specflwhs, A. 

Apomea rubroccerulea, A. 

Jasmioum grandiflorum, C. 

Kennedy a, oocoinea, glabra oompto 
niana, marrjattiL pigricaos, pros- 
tr&ta, monopbylla; rubicunda, C. 

L opho ep ermu m grafidtflonun, A. 

Loasa auraotiaca, B. 

Maurandia, Barclaygua, lpcida, B. 

Mimosa m&rgioata, C. " 

Paseiflora, incaraata, cmruleo-race- 
rnotnm, Londonii Ketmesfimmi C [t 

Pbysianthus albicans, C. 


Pbilibertia grandiflora, C. 
Rbodochyton rolubilc, A. 

Sollya beterophylla, C. 

Tecoma australis, jaaminidea, C. 
Tropseolum, bracbyceras tricolornm, 
pentaphyllum, B. 

Thunbergia, alata, alba, B. C. D. 

Explanation of the above. 

A, light, rich, loamy soiL 

B, sandy loam. 

C, ditto and peat, eqoal parts. 

D, peat soil. 

K, turfy loam and turfy peat. 

F, tody peat 

G, loam, peat, and sand, equal parts. 


[The preceding remarks, on the |oflnation of Conservatory borders, will be 
found good and practicable# We think six inches are, perhaps, scarcely 
sufficient to allow for the settling of the earth in the bed. This is an im¬ 
portant point, because, when the earth sinks below the floor, which ft 
usually stone, the beds bate a very bad effect, and if filled up, it buries 
the roots and covers the stems, an evil productive of the worst possible 
effects. First, because it is generally an object, in the culture of Contest 
vatory plants, to induce them to attain maturity while they are yet of 
limited growth. Secondly, to obtain the greatest quantity of flowers, and 
^ at the earliest possible period. It is a principle, long established by prac¬ 
tical observation, that the roots of plants, buried deep in the earth, pro¬ 
motes the development of sbCott and foliage, and thereby operates in direct 
opposition to the production of flowers. To check the luxuriant growth 
of plants, and increase their tendency tu produce flowers, the roots should 
be kept as near the surface as possible; and, where practicable, if raised 
on Might mounds, so much the better. 

Tha preceding lift is not only veil adapted as a selection for aConservatccy, 
but many of them will be found well adapted and amongst the most or* 
namental for cultivating in pots in the greenhouse.— Editok.] 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE P^ONY. . 

, ^ BT BELERIUM. „ 

“ The great fault of them books is, that they generosity abound In dry 
technical details.”— Meirop. Mag . 

The richest colours^finest forms, luxuriant and* variously tinted 
foliage; added to hardiness of constitution and easiness of culture, 
have failed to attract a tithe of the admiration which is justly due to 
this most showy border family. To endeavour to trace the causes of 
their general neglect, to shew their great claims (as highly orna¬ 
mental plants,) to an introduction into well-kept gardens, and to 
cursorily notice their history and culture, I shall go into such de¬ 
tails as I hope will be agreeable to the general reader, and useful 
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tendon of my toother amateurs to the cultivation of wrf’pri^isllg. 
a genus for hybrid intermixture, as is to bo found fe the whale if 
our Flora. As an earnest of what may be expected, I would refer to 
die splendid hybrid “ Makoya" raised in the Botanical garden M 
Ghent, and so finely figured in the Mqgch nauflifer of your Maga¬ 
zine, a flower which will be of more penaand^ntcrest otiflflteMe 
than any of the herbaceous sorts hitherto cultivated. 

That the merits of the herbaceous paeonies have been so greatly 
overlooked by cultivators in genial, is nffattoe both erf surprise and 
regret, and is partially owing tfe the vague impression of their 
coarseness and vulgarity; these trfb notions are the diseased re¬ 
dundancies of an over finical tastej formed by the exclusiveness of 
»tlit fashionaWe-gardening-mania, which .delights in excluding from 
44 the light of its countenance' 1 all suab flofrers as are inmates of 
the 44 Cottage garden.” - 

- c That this opinion of coarseness should have been conceived by 
really scientific writers, is astonishing; Mr. Rennie, even observ¬ 
ing in his popular and useful work, the “ Flower Garden,” JfcOt 
“ these plants are not proper for any neat border or parterre, 
answering best at the corners of shrubbery walks.” This it an ob¬ 
jectionable passage, and I hope that when the next edition of his 
work is called for, it will bo expunged, and as able an essay on the 
genus inserted In its stead, as that on the Hearten raes, hethfl same 
work; and should' the Makoya fall in his way, I have Hide doubt 
Of bis doing so, as hO says 44 that although these flowdrs are not at 
present considered florist’s floater*; it is probable they wflf become 
so a hint Which 1 hope Will be appreciated. ^ 

I found their greatest claim to general culture, updfrth* •rated 
principle that showy colours and harffaess Of cons ti tuti on , am 
essential properties of the most desirable flowers; and that such 
flowers are to*%e preferred to tender plants of similar beauty; be¬ 
cause the expense of protecting, and the trouble of cultivating the 
latter, poecludee their being kept by Amateurs of limited means, 
m little leisure, and even counterbalances the pleasure of their 
possjteio*. 1 do not wish to deprecate the cultnre, or lesson the 
beauty of half-hardy exotics, nay, I would encourage the one, and 
land the other, well knowing the beauty of many of the species and 
varieties j but would shew that the hardy ones ought to take pre- 
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cedence, because they are available to all. The appreciation of 
the beauty of a florist’s flower, (say a tulip,) is the result of a 
gradually acquired taste, and is often of a most exquisite nature; 
it is not, however, that natural and spontaneous love of the bright 
and the beautiful, which the beneficent Creator has implanted in 
the hearts of all his creatures, and which love has nothing in it of 
an exclusive nature, but is decidedly inclusive ; it 

“ Loves sweet flowers of every sort, 

* »High spired or trailing low ; : , 

« ' t 

and it is from (hose views and feelings, I would endeavour to pro-% 
mote tbe culture of snob iowe* as shall in their beauty commend 
themselves to the admiration of visitors in general, and by their 
gay colours enliven the flower garden when distantly viewed. That 
this genus is admirably adapted for the latter purpose, is obvious 
to all; their colours being generally rich, and of every shade from 
the purest white to the. deepest crimson, and the form as extensive 
m the colour from the rich single Barterii, to the double Offici¬ 
nalis. There is soother recommendation, and that is, the do* 
Ughtful fragrance of mauy sorts; for instance, the Odoratissimoi 
and the Fragcans, which have a fineroso-like scent 

I mat not detain the reader with the ancient hfctery of the 
Pmony, this I leave to the iotcre of mariy leeming, who, in 
^catching a ray of Latin, often defile it; and merely saying, that 
the “ CtauQin*” found on the Fiat Holmes, an Island ip the 
Bristol Channel, je the only indigeum** spedes to das country, 
eome down 4o the time of the introduction of the Officinalis front 
Switzerland, in 1669. Lord Bacon, jbottt tbU yenit 1000, eig* 
mewflo die *' Double Pmony" among his “ list of April powers 
talk* royal ordering of gardens,"/ The HormBis,from Spain, 
followed in the ytKt 1639; these, I believe, were the only species 
introduced until 1769, when the M Teuuifolia” was received from 
.Siberia; and,from i7g8 to 1800, thirteen otbfgyspecies and 
varieties were introduced from the-Levant, Siberia* and-else¬ 
where. Since this perip.d, numerous species and ettrie^cs have 
Introduced from emr continental friends, from ■ 
several .varieties* raised in our^own garden^; I ;carUg^.0^p«ctly 
Say how many distinct sorts are at present cultivated, burthould 
fancy about one hundred. 

* The culture of the herbaceous sorts is so simple as to need few 
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details; in the dfftumn the branches should be cut down, and a 
little decayed manure put over the plant to protect it from the 
severity of the winter, and to enrich the soil; this should be added 
to in spring, just as the flower stems are being thrown up, as it 
greatly invigorates the plant. Shortly afterwards, each branch 
should be separately secured to a neat stake; as the plant grows 
rapidly, these are soon hidden by the foliage, and are of the 
greatest advantage in keeping the plant in a proper position. To 
0 give it the necessary air and light, as well as to secure the flowers, 
'only the terminal bud upon each branch should be left to 
flower,—the lateral buds greatly impoverish the terminal one, and 
as they rarely expand sufficiently to be ornamental, they should 
be removed as they appear. The flowers by being kept in an 
erect position, open very regularly,—they require no further 
attention to get a fine bloom. The whole of the species and 
varieties are increased by division of the root; or, if the sort is 
valuable, by grafting in the commoner sorts. I have never, how¬ 
ever, seen this method tried. The seed may be sown as soon as 
it is ripe, and will be several years before it flowers; the young 
plants will require an annual application of manure. 

Of course 1 in hybridising, the crossing colour upon form should 
be attended to^a^reeahly to the deductions of our ablest physi¬ 
ologists. It would also be desirable to obtain as many fragrant* 
varieties as possible ; these things, however, will of course Suggest 
themselves to the scientific operator, and are only hinted at for 
the consideration of the mere learner. 

"'For the information of persons beginning to form a small col¬ 
lection I Beg to notice a few sorts well worth growing. As, 
however, I live at a great distance from the metropolis, it is pro¬ 
bable that many sorts exceeding in beauty some of these named, 

m in existence ^here ^ any one who would take up this subject, 
■and carry it bit so as % make the two essays a complete epitome 
"of information on the Paeony, would do me and*many others a 
kind stirfice.' v 

* TSingle, glossy, crimson. Beautiful bright yellow 

cenfiBf afl#'finely cupped. 

Foliota —Light crimson, fine foliage, very fine. 

Lobata —Neatly shaped, pink, single. 

Offieinalu Cameiens —Splendid crimson, rich centre, single, 
▼ery fine. 
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MtUh i—Elegant shape, deep and broad flower, of a *wy 
*4elioatoly shaded pmk totonr ; quite a gem, and should be in 
mmvy garden. 

Ofieimik AUriomtu —After the mane style as <*be preceding, 

. ** alike, %ot different/ not quite so large a flower. 

Allnfiora Chmenn **-Is quite tmique, and perhaps one of he 
-very best yet in general culture; it may not be irrelevant fair me 
to say Amo, that this plant has elicited more praise IhteimQF 
dtotody plant in my small/but .select collection ; its floe 
meat habit, and pure white flowers, lender it an object of univenoff 
todmiretion to all who have seen it. 1 was rather amused at the 
expression, of a Lancashire florist, who called upon me a few days 
since; asnan who could only be eloquent upon the Auricula sad 
She Tulip. “ I pity any mAh's taste who can cultivate Geraniums 
or Dahfcte, but tmly that is a flue plant, and worth growing.*' 'k 
had seven 'fully blesrn flowers, ef from seven to eight inches m 
•diameter, and was quite as attractive to unsophisticated taste, as 
too mere aged cultivators; this digression is made, having omitted 
idt in the proper place, to ahew the unfounded nature of the sup¬ 
position that they are unfit ter sqpall neat gardens. 

Humen, Program, and OdoraUtsitna —Are finely shaped, the 
two fetter finely scented, and the three are indispensable to^ad- 
<dectten9.if only of moderate pretensions. The colour is variepffy 
^shaded, rosy, and hfac. 

* PoUm, and 1themetti —Are slew, and well worth growing, the 
flowers of the former are neat, and of a pretty light pinkish colour, 
'the latter fe of a rich crimson. 

I hope I have not been more lehgthy than the impoteance of 
the subject demanded, and that your readers will have no objec¬ 
tion on a future occasion to follow me into a further account of a 

% 

most interesting section of this family, via., the Bfoutan or Tree 
Fesony. 

Cornwall, ft39. B. 

My next communication will be " On the Use and Abuse ef 
Gardening Periodicals." 

[The preceding very excellent communication, is sufficient warrant to us ^ 
in saying, that the paper on the Moutan Ps»ony, will be most accept¬ 
able; and we have no doubt our valued Correspondent will be sqitlly 
acceptable on the latter interesting quest&on.~En.] 
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REMARKS ON CACTI. 

-• *L ■ 

Bf BCHUPIS*—MAXMILUBI^. 

The vegetable kingdom presents a wide field for speettfetive re* 
search, and a more intimate acquaintance with its productions must 
serve to confirm, in the mind of every intelligent and reflecting 
observer, the assurance, that the wonders which hewdoHsas are the 
% resoks of infinite wisdom and unerring design. But to the limited 
•capacities and restricted knowledge of man, the uses of many of 
the creations of infinite wisdom are unapparent; and, at the first 
glance, we may feel inclined to dojibt the usefulness $f a tribe of 
vegetables so fiercely armed as the subjects of the present notice. 
Upon a closer examination, however, we find, that in the countries 
which they inhabit, the Cactaceous tribes have various useB, one of 
whioh appears to us to show forth, in an equabdegree, the wisdom 
and benevolencoef their great Creator. In the Tropical plains, 
which are generally the habitats of Cacti*at certain periods of the 
year, very great drought prevails, the springs are dried up, tbo 
watercourses are deserted by the cooling streams, and all animated 
nature languishes under the parching influence of a tropical sun. 
jfit such periods, the wild cattle, and other inhabitants of the 
forest, attack the Cactaceous tribes, by the cooling juices of which 
they are preserved from death. Here we see the benevolence of 
God, who provides for the wants of every living thing; while, at 
the same time, his wisdom is displayed in arming these reservoirs 
of life with such sharp and poisonous spines, that it is only when 
a)) otfcq| sources fail, that the wild animals attack them ; and they 
are ^hus effectually reserved foT those emergencies in which they 
possess so great a value. With this thought, we shall proceed with 
greater satisfaction to a consideration of the habits of the Mammil* 
laria. 

The Mammillaria is found principally inhabiting the elevated 
plains of Mexico and Peru, growing generally in rich loamy soils, 
and often in strong rich clays. From their elevated position, these 
plains are comparatively cool. It may also be useful to remark, 
that on an average, heavy rains fall in such regions during four 
months oat of every twelve. The various species, then, of the Mam- 
mxUma, may be cultivated with very little artificial heat; and they 

Y01. IT. i 
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thrive most in light, rather rich soil, having a small proportion of 
loam in it; for they will not, in a cultivated state, flourish in such 
strong retentive soils as in their natural habitats. They require a 
light and airy situation, and, in winter, should be kept as near the 
glass as possible. When in a state of growth, they should be 
watered occasionally; but during the darker months, should be 
supplied with very little moisture. We name a few more desirable 
varietiesDepressa erinacea, Nivea prolifera tenius, Andress, 
Caput medusae, discolor, eriacantha, intertexta, Lehmanni, longi- 
mamma. Echinus. 


REMARKS MADE DURING A GARDENING TOUR. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

Louth , Lincolnshire .—While on our way to attend as a judge at 
the Louth and neighbourhood Floricultural and Horticultural 
Show, held on Tuesday, July 30th, we were much struck with 
the taste displayed in the growth and prevailing use of Honey¬ 
suckle trained over the doors of cottages, and in many instances 
over the porticos and windows of houses of a superior kind. 

The honey-suckle is one of those plants that, wherever it is 
found, is never out of place; but if there be any situation where 
it is peculiarly appropriate, and where its effect is pleasing in the 
highest degree, it is when seen forming its natural but careless 
festoons around the doors and windows of the humble but neat and 
orderly dwellings of the poor. For decorating the cottages of the 
humbler classes of society, there is an appropriateness which can¬ 
not be found in any other plant; and if ivy and autumn flowering 
roses were added, perhaps nothing would be wanting to make the 
picture complete. 

On the left of the road, Several miles before we arrived at 
Louth, we passed the residence of the Bishop of Lincoln, a 
modern mansion, built of light coloured stone. It is well wooded, 
and contains excellent materials for extensive improvements; hs 
appearance at present being very common place, and the water 
which occupies one of the views from the south front is seen In a 
contracted opening between the woods, forming two lumpish ponds, 
with naked banks at some distance from a tree or bush of any 
kind whatever. Nor is this the worst feature of the scene, they are 
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divided by a narrow but steep bank; and although both are seen from 
the same point of view, and within a few yards of each other, yet 
the level of the one is five or six feet above the other. Imme¬ 
diately beyond these ponds, as seen from the front of the 
house, is a deep sunk fence, forming the boundary between 
the grounds and the public road, with the bottom of the fence 
apparently lower than that of the ponds. Indeed, anything less 
natural, or any thing less artificial cannot easily be conceived than 
these ponds, whether seen from the mansion or the public road* 
To make water pleasing, or even tolerable, it ought at least to 
appear from the principal points of view, in such a situation, and 
to present a form somewhat reconcilable with natural causes; but 
nature, although infinite in variety, is ever consistent to a fixed and 
unalterable law; and in the formation of these ponds this law haa 
been set aside, otherwise we should have found the water, instead of 
accumulating on the higher ground, and supported by a steep and 
abrupt bank, to have settled in the lowest situation. Water is one 
oi the most interesting objects of embellishment that can be intro¬ 
duced into any place, whether on a large or small scale; and hence 
the universal desire to possess it, and the unmixed approval and 
admiration which it excites whenever it is seen in proper situations* 
In mountainous and hilly countries, such as Wales, Scotland, 
Derbyshire, or abrupt and rocky scenery on a more limited scale, 
pools, ponds, and even lakes of considerable magnitude are met 
with on the sides of hills, and even on the tops of mountains ; but 
here the mind is at once convinced that the ceaseless current can 
make but little impression in wearing away its rocky bed, or it 
may be the narrow cliff that resists the pressure of the watery 
element, forming the lake or pool, as the case may be. But whilst 
we are in the habit of regarding such scenes as natural, it is because 
the situation renders them so ; but in a low and level country, like 
that surrounding the mansion in question, a pool or pond, formed 
on the side of a hill or steep bank, with the lower ground seen at 
the same time in close connexion with each other, is obviously in 
bad taste and indefensible on principles of common sense, and 
are, therefore, but seldom met with. Having used the terms 
natural and unnatural, we shall make the few following remarks, 
lest we be misunderstood. 

A lake, or pond, or water in any of the endless forms in which 
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it m capable of appearing, may be perfectly appropriate, and in 
good taste, whether displayed artificially or naturally; for instance, 
it is artificial, yet in perfect good taste, to see water trickling from 
the sides of a raised and highly-embellished vase, requiring only 
that the surrounding accompaniments be in accordance with it ; or 
water may be introduced with equal propriety in ponds of various 
forms : no matter whether they be square, round, or in any other 
form, all that is "required in such cases is, that the whole scene be 
consistent and avowedly the work of art, and that the water be 
made secondary and subservient to the general arrangements* It 
may be natural, by being placed in the lowest part of the grounds, 
where it should form the principal feature; all other arrangements, 
as objects of embellishment, being relative and secondary, designed 
only to aid in rendering the water the chief object of attraction. 
We have been led to make these remarks, from the strong but un¬ 
favourable impression made updn our own mind from seeing the 
ponds in question, raised one above the other with their stetp 
naked banks and shapeless outline. 

The town of Louth is situated in a valley, in the midst of a rich 
and fertile district The general aspect of the country for several 
miles, presents an appearance of unusual luxuriance. Here agri¬ 
culture is the principal object that engages the attention of the 
capitalist; and some of the farms contain as much as two thousand 
acres, with the fields of proportionate magnitude, many having 
upwards of one hundred, and some two hundred acres or more 
under the same crop. On entering Louth, the improving character 
of the town is marked by several new and very neat cottages, 
erected for the poor, on the estate of — Smyth, Esq. Louth, as 
a town in the midst of a rich agricultural district, presents a 
striking contrast to the towns of similar extent in manufacturing 
districts; here are to be seen many villas, where the proprietor 
might be supposed to spend from five hundred to a thousand peT 
annum, or upwards, with neat and well kept gardens and pleasure 
grounds. That portion of the town which is occupied by the poor 
is very limited. 

In the cottage gardens around the town and neighbourhood, the 
English Mercury, Chenopodium Bonus Henricus, is cultivated 
for spinach; the beds are prepared in the manner of asparagus 
teds, by digging out the earth some depth, and filling the spaed 
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with well decayed manure, this is covered with earth and young 
roots or seeds are planted ; in this way the plants become vigorous, 
and produce thick suceulent shoots, in the manner of asparagus* 
It is very hardy and productive, and is cooked in the same way as 
asparagus. 

The Exhibition was held in the school room, the plants, fruits 
and flowers, were displayed on the ground floor, and the vegetables 
in a separate apartment above. The plants were as numerous as 
could be expected under the circumstances, considering that the un« 
favourable weather would very much affect those who had to bring 
their things some distance, and this was the case with many. 

The cut flowers were very good, especially some stocks and 
larkspurs, the latter were particularly fine. Amongst the plants, 
was a specimen of Ruella cilliata, from Mrs. Allington, apparently 
r a variety; this is a scarce, but old plant. There was also a collection 
of 10 varieties of the newer Verbenas. A Fuchsia fulgens, from the 
H. Benson, was very fine; from the same Gentleman were 
some handsome new annuals. Many of the vegetables were very fine, 
but what was more particularly deserving of notice, was a plant of 
parsley ; we measured one leaf, and found it to be twelve inches 
from the part of the stalk, where it commenced to branch, to tho 
extremity, and nearly of equal breadth: the whole of the leaf was 
completely double. This is the finest specimen of parsley we have 
ever seen. There was also a table devoted to the cottagers* articles, 
which were very good. Several good things, though not for com- 
petition, were kindly sent to the exhibition by Miss Ansell. We 
regret our inability to notice more particularly the various awards, 
having been unexpectedly compelled to leave Louth immediately 
after the judging was completed. We passed through Grimsby, 
and from thence to Hull, and called at the Botanical Gardens the 
same evening. Within the last few years, and especially during 
the last twelve months, this garden has undergone considerable im* 
provement: an addition has been made to the glass, and the open 
borders have been renovated, and are now well stocked with choice 
herbaceous plants, and others. 
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NURSERIES. 

Lobelia Heterophytla —A beautiful annual, inhabiting the Swan 
Hirer settlements, in Australia, whence it was first imported bj 
Robert Mangles, Esq., in 1836. It is, however, but very par¬ 
tially known at the present day, having been seen in very few 
collections, and having, indeed, been nearly, if not entirely, lost 
again to the country, since the period of its introduction. Seeds 
have, however, been recently received in considerable quantities, 
and we hope this lovely little plant will soon be in general culti* 
ration. Its flowers, which are of a large size, are of the deepest 
blue, while the eye or centre of the flower, is of a pure white. It 
grows about a foot high, and is a very profuse bloomer, and is 
decidedly one of the most beautiful of all the annual tribes which 
are cultivated iu our gardens. 

Smith** New Scarlet Geranium —Among the novelties of the* 
day, is a new variety of the scarlet geranium, which is well de¬ 
serving of a notice: for although its progenitors do not at the 
present epoch make much noise in the botanical world, they are, 
nevertheless, invaluably in their station, and if withdrawn, would 
leave a fearful gap in the flower garden. The present variety is 
very superior to any of the older ones. Its flowers are shown on 
a strong bold stem, and are very superior both in shape and size ; 
the colour is also excellent, and the head of bloom uncommonly 
large. The foliage is fine, and the habit of growth good. We 
should recommend our readers to obtain plants of it as speedily as 
possible. 

Bouvardia Angustifolia —Although not a new plant, the subject 
of our present notice is a very rare species, and we may add a 
very beautiful and interesting species. It is of more robust 
growth and habit than B. triphylla, and its flowers are much 
larger than those of that favourite old plant. Its flowers are of 
the most brilliant scarlet, but the mouth of the flower is generally 
of a rosy pink colour; though it is not unfrequent to find in the 
same head some blossoms, the mouths of which are of the same 
brilliant scarlet as the tubular part of the flower, while those of the 
remainder are of the rosy pink described. There are few plants 
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which present a motcj dazzling appearance/ than would a well- 
grown specimen of angustifolia/when in full bloom. 

Lathyrus Latifolhts Albus —This truly beautiful plant is now 
exhibiting its spikes of delicate'white flowers in great perfection, 
and it well deserves a place in every collection. 

Cereu* Calico chot —Of all the odd forms which the Cactaceous 
tribes present, and assuredly many of them are not a little 
singular, that of Cereus Calicochos appears to us the most re¬ 
markable. % Its form is that of a large and, nearly globular mass, 
divided by deep indentations into five equal angular sections, pre¬ 
senting the appearance of a rib or ridge. The ground colour is 
of a very deep green, but the surface of the plant is nearly covered 
with very minute white knots or excrescences, which present the 
appearance of a kind of network, and produce a remarkable effect. 
The plant altogether presents a remarkably coarse appearance, 
and brings forcibly to one 8 mind, the huge clumsy exterior of the 
'elephant. We believe this curiosity has been procured from the 
Interior of Brazil, and we are not aware that it has yet flowered 
In Europe. What kind of a flower such a plant will produce, we 
are at a loss to imagine. This plant is veTy rare, the few speci¬ 
mens in the country having been purchased at very high prices. 

Twesdia Coc.cinea —This beautiful plant was exhibited at the 
last exhibition held at Stafford House, and attracted universal 
admiration. Like T. ccerulea, it i? of climbing habit, but its 
downy leaves are nearly round, and it produces spikes of flowers 
similar in form to those of T. coerulea, but of a brilliant scarlet 
colour. It will form a desirable addition to our stove climbers. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE XLII. 


ONCIDIUM PAPILIO. Butterfly oncidium. 

NAT. OSD. ORCHIDSjB. CLASS OTNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

The genus Oncidium holds a distinguished place among the very curious 
plants to whioh it naturally belongs. Not a few are esteemed for their beauty, 
such as O. lancianum, others both for beauty and their graceful habit, snob 
as O. altissimum, O. luriduzn, O. Baueri, St c.; of the latter we recently saw a 
specimen under the care of Mr. Cooper, at Wentworth House, on which were 
five flower stalks, covered with their lurid or light brown mottled flowers. 
These scapes or flower stalks were trained right and left on the floe over the 
lops of the other plants, and measured from the extremities of the branches 
upwards of 80 feet. In the genera and species of orohideont plants by Dr. 
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Lindley, this plant is designated a variety; but when the very sKghtdistinetiatis 
are considered, by which many of the spines are separated, we are inclined 
to pay full deference to what appears to be the common consent of cultiva¬ 
tors, namely to retain it as a species under the name O. Baneri. 
We think it very distinct from AMssimum, both in habit and the colour of 
the flower; the latter is 0 / a lighter hue, and the former is mnch more flexible 
and waved ou tbe edges of the leaves. Besides these, others are especially 
remarkable, on account of their singular structure, and we have an example 
of this in tbe figure before us. It is not only in the shape and outline of 
the flower by which some strange lepidopterous insect is so forcibly pour- 
trayed, nor is the coincidence of tbe colours less striking. Tbe flower stalk 
is also slender, and, owing to its colour, nearly invisible, on the extremity of 
which a single flower is poised, which, by the slightest breath of air, is set in 
motion, and at a short distance has all the appearance of life and locomo¬ 
tion. Although a solitary flower is all that is open at one time, yet such is 
its endurance, that the same stalk will continue to produce a succession of 
flowem for many months, probably for years. It prefers to grow on a piece 
of decaying wood, such as has become soft and retentive of moisture, into 
which the roots can insinuate themselves. In this way it is grown here, and 
with pretty good success. The flowers remain open about ten days or a 
fortnight It is a native of Trinidad, and requires the usual temperature of 
the stove. 

We believe it has recently been stated to us that Messrs. Rollinson, of 
Tooting, possess a species nearly related to the one we have figured ; but 
having much larger and white flowers. We mention this, but cannot voaok 
for its authenticity. 

Below we give a list of the species belonging to this genus, with the view 
that it may assist those who are interested in collecting and cultivating this 
curious, showy, and now justly admired family. 

Opcidium crispum. Lodd. Bot. Cab. 1854— Brazil. 

nubigenum. Lindl.in Hooker Bot. Miac. ined— Peruvian Andies. 
viperinum. Lindl.— Uruguay. 

This is closely allied to O. bifolium. The crest when seen it 
profile, resembles strikingly a cluster of young vipers' heads, 
bifolium. Bot. Mag. 1491, Lodd. Cab. 1845— Monte Vide*. 
pauciflorum. Lindl. Cell. Bot. p. 27— Mexico. 
telrapetalum. Willd. spe. pi. 4, 112 —Jamaica. 
variegatnm. Willd. sp. pi. 113— St. Domingo. 
comigerutn. Bot. Reg. 1542— Brazil. 
pubes. Bot Reg. 1007— Brazil. 
flexuosum. Bot Mag, 2203— Brazil. 
fimbriatum.— Brazil. 
tiliatum.—» Brasil. 

barbatum. Lindl Coll. Bot t 27— Brazil. 
altisrimum. Bot Mag. 2990— Jamaica. 
pic turn Kunth. N. G. et sp. 1, 346, t 81. 
funereum exam. 8. sp. in Herb. Lambert— Mexico . 
Carthaginense Syn. E pi den drum Carthaginenae. Bot Mag. 777/ 
luriflum. Bot Reg. 727— Jamaica. This is nearly related to 0. 
Carthaginense, but said to differ in the following particulars : 
“Its petals and upper sepals are very obtuse, and nearly alike 
In form. The former are not lobed, the side lobes of the 
lobellum are much smaller, and the tubercles of the crest are 
quite different The gland of this, although very like tint of 
O. Carthaginense, has the membranous aureoles larger.* 
lurid urn var. GuUatum. Bot Reg. 16,1839. 
olivaceum. Kunth N..G. sp. 1, 347. 
ampliatum. Lindl. in Bot Miscel. u. s. ined— Panama. 
Harrisonianum. Bot. Reg. 1569—BrnaA 
.globuliferum. Kunth N. G. sp. 1, 347— Andee. 

Iridifotium. Do. 344— Mexico. 

papitio. Bot Reg. t 910~ Trimdad. 
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tigrinnm— Mexico* 

▼ar. with branching flower stem, 
onustum. Lindl. in Bot. Miscell. n. 8. ined— Panama* 
panduriferum. Humb. and Kunth. N. G. sp. 1, 346, t. 82. 
echinatnm. Humb. and Kundfr. N. G. sp. 1,345, t. 79— Metko, 
ornithorhynchum. Do. Do. t. 80—Do, 

hyalinobulbum— Mexico. 
serpens. Lindl. in Bot. Miscell. ined. 

Maoranthnm Guavana. 

divaricatum. Bot. Reg. t. 1050— Brazil. 

▼ar. Cupreum. 
pumilum. Bot. Reg. t. 920— Brazil. 
var. 

triquetrum. R. Brown, 2nd ed. Hort. Kew. 5, 216— Jamaica. 
pulchellum. BoL Mag. 2773— Jamaica. 

Cebolleti. Swartz. Act. Holm. 1800. p. 240— India. 
emarginatum Meyer, 
bicornutum. Bot Mag. 3109— Brazil. 
citrinum. Bot Reg. 1758— Trinidad. 
leucochilum. Bate. Orch. 1— Guatimala . 
deltoideum. Bot. Reg. 2006— Peru . 

Lemonianum. Bot. Reg. 1789— Havannah. 

Cavendishianum. Bateman Orch. 3— Guatimala . 

Donianura.— Guatimala. 

Lanceanum. Bot Reg. 1887— Surinam. 
lunatum. Bot. Reg. 1929— Demerara. 

Russellianum. Bot Reg. 1830— Rio Jaeiro. 

Tayleurii. Bateman, 
stramlnenm. Bateman— V. Cruz. 

Forbesii. Bot. Mag. 3705— Organ Mountains. 
intermedium. Floral Cabinate. 60— Cuba. 
raniferum. Bot Reg. n. s. 48— Brazil. 

▼ar. Majus. Bot Mag. 3712— Brazil. 
confragosum— Mexico. 
pulvinatum— Brazil. 
hians. Lindley— Brazil . 
sanguineum. Bot. Reg Miscell. p. 47. 1839. 
unicorne. Bot. Reg. Miscell. p. 55. 1839. . 

THYSANOTUS INTRICATUS, Intricate flowered Thytanotus. 

NAT. ORD. ASPHODELS J5. CLASS HEXANDRIA MONOOYNIA. 

The few species of this genus which have yet reached this country,"are 
natives of New Holland; they are mostly purple, differing only in the shades 
of colour, and all remarkable for their exquisitely delicate fringe surround¬ 
ing the petals. 

They are most successfully cultivated in cold frames, not being sufficiently 
hardy to endure the severity of our winters unprotected. In our Metropoli¬ 
tan notices, this species was included in the August number of this Maga¬ 
zine, and in the July number. The proliferus was also described, and a 
flowering specimen has since been sent us by Mr* Cooper, of Wentworth 
House. *• 

The proliferus is much darker in the colour than intricatus, nor is the 
flowers produced so profusely as in the former species. Both are recom¬ 
mended as requiring frame "treatment. For the opportunity of giving a 
figure of this plant, we are indebted to Messrs. Low and Co. of the Clapton 
Nursery, where it would appear both species are cultivated, and have pro¬ 
duced bloom. 

We doubt not, but in a warm situation, under a south wall, both these 
zpecies would grow freely, and might be preserved by slight protection 
during winter. The soil ought, however, to be very dry. 

▼OL. IY. U 
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EPIMEDIUM MUSSCHIANUM, White-flowered Barren Wort. [B<*. Mag . 

NAT. ORD. BERBERIDEJE. CLASS REXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Another of Siebold’s plants, introduced from Japan, hitherto cultivated in 
the greenhouse, but recommended as being hardy; that it is completely so, 
we should have some doubt. It is, however, a real herbaceous plant, with 
ternate, heart shaped, serrated leaves, and white or cream coloured flowers. It 
was sent from Mr. Young, of Epsom, to the Edinburgh Botauic Garden, when 
it dowered during March last. 

BAUHINIA FORFICATA, Forcipated Bauhinia. [Bot. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. LBGUMINOSE.S. CLASS DECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

The genus Bauhinia has long been cultivated by those who keep up col¬ 
lections of stove plants; and the species are remarkable for their twin or half- 
divided leaves. They are, therefore,interesting,chiefly on accountof their foliage 
rather than their flowers, which, although they are for the most part ornamen¬ 
tal, are rarely produced. As in the case before us, the flowers are terminal 
On the species in question, the segments of the corolla, which are divided 
into five, are very long and narrow, and of a whitish green colour. This is 
a native of Brazil, and has flowered in the Glasgow Botanic Garden. 

INGA HARRISII, Mr. Harris'* Inga. iBot. Beg. 

NAT. ORD. LEGUMTN08JS. CLASS POLYGAMIA POLYANDRIA. 

A native of Mexico, an interesting and curious climbing shrub, with pur¬ 
ple brush or tassel-like flowers, with biternate or tiwce three leaves,springing 
from the same foot-stalk. In cultivation, it succeeds beat in a temperature 
between stove and greenhouse. 

GOMPHOLOBIUM VERSICOLOR, Changeable Gompholobium. | Bot. Reg. 

NAT. ORD. LEGCMINOSEJE. CLASS DECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

This is a very handsome little greenhouse shrub, from Swan River, having 
upright slender stems and alternate leaves, divided into three linear segments. 
The flowers are comparatively large, of a dark orange colour, marked with 
numerous deep purple streaks. Dr. Lindley says “ There are three species 
of Gompholobium with this habit, very much like each other, and difficult to 
distinguish, if, indeed, they are distinct. One of them is the Gompholobium 
tenue, of this Work, fol. 1614, with yellow flowers. It has, in a wild state, 
the petioles longer than the stipulas, and the peduncles seem to be usually 
one-flowered. The second is G. sparsum, of Mr. Allen Cunningham* found 
by that zealons botanist at King George’s Sound; it has the dark flowers of 
G. versicolor, and its short petioles, but its branches are more angular; the 
leaves are distinctly veiny on the upper side, and those near the bottom of 
the branches are much shorter and broader than the others. Ihe third 
is G. versicolor, which differs from G. tenue in its short petioles and sub- 
racemose dark flowers; and from G. sparsum in the leaflets, not being at all 
▼einy, and all equal Bized.” 

The preceding remarks will, it is hoped, be found useful, especially at the 
this time, when the species just noticed, with others from the same country, 
are occupying the attention of cultivators. 

GOMPHOLOBIUM POLYMORPHUM, Multiform-leaved Gompholobium. 

[Pox. Mag. 

NAT* ORD. LEGDMINOSE*. CLASS DECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

This Is a very beautiful and most graceful little plant, having twisted, slen¬ 
der, wire like stems. The leaves are divided into five linear segments, on 
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•tort foci (talks, and the flowers are very large, compared with the doUcate 
habit of the plant. The colours are rose and yellow. It ha3 been introduced 
by Capi. Mangles, R.N. This tender genus is somewhat difficult of citftiv*. 
tion. The compost should have rather more loam in it than that used for 
the Erica; but in all other respects, the treatment suitable for heaths will be 
farad suitable for this genus, requiring only a little higher temperature 
daring winter. 


6ENECIO POPULIFOLIUS VAR LACTEUS, Milk-whit* Poplar-leaved 
Senech. iBot Peg. 

MAT. ORD. A8TERACEJE OR C0MP08ITJE. CLASS 8YNGENESIA POLYGAMIA 
8UPBRFLUA. 

This is figured and recommended as a suitable variety for crossing, with 
the view to obtain new varieties. It has whitish streaked flowers, forming a 
rather large umbel. The poplar-like leaves, with their white and woolly ap r 
pearance underneath, prove the appropriatenesss of the specific name. 


GESNERIA MARC HI I, Mr . March'* Gesneria. [ Bot. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. GESNERLS. CLASS DIDYNAMIA GYMN08PERMIA. 


We have several times referred to the ornamental character of this genus; 
and although the species in question puto forth no high claims to admiration in 
this respect, yet it may nevertheless bo regarded as rather handsome. The 
flower spike presents several dense whorls of moderate sized orange or red 
coloured flowers. As Gesneria, and especially Gloxinias, with Stanragi% 
Betleria, &c, are peculiarly well suited to be grown amongst collections of 
orchideous plants now so common, we press the claims of these plants 
again on the attention of our amateur friends, whose accommodation is fre¬ 
quently rather limited. They are amongst the least difficult plants to culti¬ 
vate of any that we know. The following is a list of all or most of the kinds 
that have been published, which we subjoin here, with the view of affording 
greater facility to those who wish to collect and cultivate the species. 


G esneria Douglasii. Of this species, 
there are sevei al hand¬ 
some varieties.— Bot . 
Mag., 3612. 

Suttoni.— Bot. Reg., 1638, 
Cooperi .—Pax ft lag. 
lindleyi. Bot. Mag., 3602. 
Sceptrum. 

allagophylla. — Bot. Reg., 
1767. 

Sellowii.— Pax. Mag., vol. 
4, p. 27. 

faucial is,— Bot. Reg., 1785. 
Is nearly allied to 
Sellowii. 

lateritia.— Bot. Reg , 1950. 
elongate.— Botanist, 27. 


Gesneria rupestris.— Pax. Mag., 5 
53 

magnified. Cameron, 
lati fotia. 

bibractiata. Cameron. 

spicata. 

scabra. 

corymbose. 

hirsute. 

ulmi folia.—- Bot. Reg., 1039. 

C&lycina. 

humilis. 

tubi flora. 

Agrigata .—Bot Reg., 329. 
bulbosa .—BoL Beg., 343. 
acaulis. 


The species are natives, for the most part, of Brazil, several of Jamaica,and 
a few of Rio Janeiro. 


CLETHRA TOMENTOSA, Downy Clethra. [Bot. Mag . 

NAT. ORD. ERICINE^E. CLASS DECANDRTA MONOGYNJA. 

Is an upright branching shrub, bearing ovate serrated leaves, and spikes of 
whitish flowers from the axils of the leaves, and near the extremity of the 
shoots. Sir William Hooker remarks, that “ Whether or not this be a specie* 
really distinct from the Clethra Alnifolia, may admit of a doubt; but it ia 
quite certain that it is the C. tomentosa of American authors, which they seem 
universally to consider a genuine species. Yet, to me, they appear to differ 
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in the almost entire absence of down on the C* Alnifolia, whilst the Wnd be¬ 
fore as has the leaves, young branches under side of the leaves* peduncles, 
petals, and calyx, clothed with hoary down.” Its season of flowering is to¬ 
wards the end of summer. 

POLYGONUM AMPLEXICAULE, Stem-clasping Polygonum. \Bot. Bag. 

NAT. ORD. POLYGONACEfi. CLASS OCTANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 

A herbaceous plant of moderate beauty, having lanceolate heart shaped 
leaves, and reddish flowers, and blue anthers. It is a native of Nepal, and 
raised in the Horticultural Gardens from imported seeds. 

THUNBERGIA HAWTAYNEANA, Hawtayne's Thunbergia. [Pax. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. ACANTHACB.fi. CLASS DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERM1A. 

We have at various times noticed this plant, and spoken in terms of appro¬ 
bation of its beauty; nor will anything that we have said,in commendation oi 
its claims, be likely to be called in question, now that there is an opportunity 
of judging more accurately of its merits. It has flowered at Drayton Green, 
Middlesex, having been some time cultivated in the collection of Mrs. Law¬ 
rence. The flowers are rather large, and are of an intense blue. Judging 
from the figure before us, they are scarcely, if at all, inferior in colour to 
Salvia patens. This refers to the disc of the flowers, the tube being long, and 
of a dull yellow. The habit of the plant is not less remarkable than the 
flowers. Its thick, smooth, coreacous leaves, together with the compact round 
stems and full grown buds, give this plant no common appearance. It » 
indeed a noble and most elegant climber. It is a native of Nepal, and from 
our own acquaintance with the species, we are by no means disinclined to 
believe that it may yet be found to grow freely in the greenhouse. 

HETEROTROPA ASAROIDES, AsaraJbaccaMke Heterotropa. [Bot Mag . 

An interesting and highly curious plant, a native of Japan, with light green 
heart shaped radicle leaves. It is an herbaceous stemless plant, with equri, 
rather strong, but undivided roots. The large dark brown flower is produced 
on the crown of the plant. It has produced its blossom in the greenhouse of 
the Edinburgh Botanic Garden. The flower continues in perfection for many 
days. This is a most curious plant. 

ONCIDIUM PULVINATUM, the Cushion Onddium. \Bot. Bag* 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACE.fi § VANDEfi. CLASS OYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

One of the largest of the Oncidia, vying with O. altissimum in stature, ill 
panicle being eight or nine feet long, of which one of the smaller branches 
only is represented in the accompanying plate, and resembling O. divarics- 
turn, in the structure, colour, and size of its flowers. The colour of the latter 
is yellow, rose, and purple. 

BURLINGTONIA MACULATA. Spotted Bwiingtonia . ' [ Bot. Beg. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIBACEfi § VANDEfi. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

This bears short pendulous spikes of flowers, very beautifully mottled with 
various shades of rose and purple. It has been obtained from Brazil by 
Messrs. Loddiges, and is very sweet scented, and produces Us flowers in May- 
u It is very distinct from all the species of this genus previously known, and 
is, I hope, an omen of many more yet to discover. It confirms the generic 
character originally given, and removes all doubt of the distinctness of Bur- 
lingtonia from Rodriguezia.’’ 

In cnltivation it succeeds best suspended from the rafter of the stove, tne 
roots being tied to a piece of wood, with some turfy peat and moss, and 
frequently watered by the syringe. 

CATTLEYA CITRINA. Yellow-flowered Cattleya . I Bot. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACEfi § VANDEfi. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

The genu* Cdttleya abounds both iA interest and beaaty; and wert U 
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pe c—wr y to offer evidence of this statement, we should only require to refer 
to the representation of the species before us. Although in habit much 
unlike a Cattleya, yet the dissected portions, as well as the flower itself, bear 
ample testimony to its relationship. The whole plant appears to be small, 
indeed the solitary flower seems nearly equal in magnitude to the plant 
itse'f. “ Plants of this very fine and singular Cattleya were sent by Robert 
Smith, Esq. of Oaxaca, Mexico, in 1838, to the noble collection at Woburn 
Abbey, where they blossomed in 1839. The bulbs and foliage are remark¬ 
able for their very glaucous or sea green hue, and the fine flower seen in such 
a manner that the labellum is not brought into view has at first sight very 
much the appearance, not only in regard to form but to size and colour 
of the wild tulip of our country, (Tulipa Sylvestru ), that we were for a 
moment deceived by it.” 

Plants Noticed but not figured in the Bot. Reg. 
DENDROBIUM BICAMERATUM. 

A native of India, having upright stems, and flowers rather smaller than 
those of Maxillaria Stapelioides; colour, dull yellow, spotted and streaked 
with purple. 

GONGORA NIGRITA. 

This is the darkest flowered of all the Gongoras, the flowers resembling 
the deepest puce coloured velvet The most nearly related to Atropurpurea. 

8PIRA2A CUNEIFOLIA. 

A hardy shrub, raised at the London Horticultural Society's Garden. It 
forms an erect bush, bearing downy white flowers. 

SPIRA2A VACCINIIFOLIA. 

From the same country as the last, and equally hardy. This has also 
white flowers. 

SPIREE LAXIFLORA. 

Received at the same time, and from the same country, with the two pre- 
ceding. This is nearly related to the last, and also approaches S. fastigiata, 
of Wallich. 

MEDICAGO CLYPEATA. 

Quite a new form of Medicago, allied to M. rugosa, imported from the 
north of India, by the East India Company, and in appearance resembles 
the species called snails, offered for sale in the seeds shops. 

PHA1US BICOLOR. 

This orchideous plant is the finest species of the genus to which it belongs. 
It has flowered with Messrs. Loddiges, who imported it from Ceylon. 

GOODYERA RUBICUNDA. 

A plant of but little beauty, judging from the description. It ie nearly 
allied and much resembles the Neottiaprocera; for many years common in 

StOTJS. 

MAXILLARIA LENTIGINOSA. 

A native of Brazil, and much like Maxillaria Stapelioides. 

VANDA CONJESTA, 

, A native of Ceylon, imported from thence by Messrs. Loddiges. Unat¬ 
tractive, hating small brown coloured flowers. 
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The following will be highly interesting, to thoee especially whe mm 
engaged in cnltirating and collecting the genus Pinos. Dr. Lindley says, 
“ Among the collection8 of seeds found in 1888 in the mountainous districts 
north of Mexico, by Mr. Hartweg, for the Horticultural Society, are many 
species of Pinus, among which six are quite new. As the 8ociety is about 
to distribute the seeds of these plants, it is desirable they should, in the first 
instance, be described, in order that no confusion may be hereafter intro¬ 
duced among the garden plants. They may, therefore, bear the following 
names:** 

PINUS HARTWEGII. 

The oones are about four inches long and two in diameter, and of equal 
breadth throughout The branches are stout, and the leaves are in fours and 
six inches long. It attains the height of from 40 to 50 feet 

PINUS DEVON1ANA. 

This is the Pino Blauco or P. real of the Mexicans, it is described as attain* 
ing the height of from 60 to 80 feet, found on the Ocodllo, between. Real dal 
Monte and Regia. The cones are nine or ten inches long. It would appear 
to be of most luxuriant habit, the young shoots being nearly an inch in 
diameter, and look very like those of Pinus palustris. M It is worthy of 
bearing the name of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, whose arboretum at 
Chatsworth sill, it is to be hoped, be soon augmented by this truly regni 
plant.” 

PINUS RUSSELLIAN A. 

This Is also hardy, and is described as differing from the preceding in tbs 
character of the cone. It commemorates his Grace the Duke of Bedford. 

PINUS MACROPHYLLA. 

Also a native of the Ocotillo, differs from the Rutselliana In its longer 
leaves, shorter and stouter cones, the ends of the scales are strongly hook d 
backwards. The leaves from fourteen to fifteen inches long. The tree U 
small. 

PINUS PSEUDOSTROBUS. 

This is described to be nearly allied to P. Devonians, and to have tbs 
habit of P. strobus. The glaucous appearance of the foliage resembles those 
of the Weymouth pine. 

PINUS APULCENSIS. 

This attains the height of 50 feet, and is distinguished by its short leaves 
and very glaucous shoots. 

CUPRESSUS THUR1FERA. 

This grows to the height of from 50 to 60 feet. 

JUNIPERUS TETRAGONA. 

Growing to the height of four or five feet, found near Real del Monte. 
JUNIPERUS FLAC1DA. 

A handsome plant, from fifteen to twenty feet high, with weeping branches 
and glaucous fruit, found near Regia. 

JUNIPERUS MEXICANA. 

An upright shrub or small tree, with long green irregularly oblong fruit. 

As no doubt most of these will prove hardy, they are, therefore, very, 
valuable, and those who as Fellows have a claim on the Society would do 
well te make early application for seeds. 
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The Salvia Patens, which has, and is still exciting so muc^ interest 
throughout the country, is now in fine bloom in this garden. The plant is 
growing iu a pot, about twelve inches in diameter, and forms a dwarf 
spreading bush, with ten or a dozen branches, of nearly equal strength. It 
seldoms happens that a new plant is introduced, but more is said of its 
beauty than it deserves. Salvia Patens is, however, an exception, and much 
as has been said and written about it, all fall short of doing it justice; such is 
its remarkably brilliant blue, that no colouring can be found capable of flat* 
taring it 

As the present season is one remarkable for the unusual quantity of rain 
which has fallen daring this and the preceding month, and, as its effects must 
necessarily be pretty similar throughout the country, we may just observe, 

that an application has been made to us within these few days by Lady- 

who has an excellent garden, and employs a superior gardener; not confiding 
in thejudgmentof the latter, she applied to us to know, why her vines, when 
scarcely ripe, should damp and fall from the stalks, others shrivelled, and 
neither ripened nor coloured properly. Our answer to this question was, that 
Whatever other causes might be in operation, the results described, were 
generally produced by the roots of the vines being planted at too great a 
depth below the surface of the border, by the improper drainage of the latter, 
orft may be to both of these causes; and shculd our conjecture prove right, 
no remedy would prove effectual, but that of lifting the vines, renewing the 
border, and paying proper attention to drainage and soil, especially to the 
former, and again to plant the vines, and, if placed on the surface, raising 
small mounds over their roots, bo much the better. 

Our conjecture proves to be right, the vines are planted two ot three feet 
deep, and the borders are very low, producing in the edgings immediately 
in front, various equiseturns and other plants, common to wet marshy situa¬ 
tions. The most prevailing evil, and the most effectually destructive to the 
successful cultivation of the vine, is deep planting, and when the borders 
are improperly drained; but more particularly when the situation is naturally 
wet, they seldom bear much fruit, and what they do produce, is generally so 
Immature and acid, as to be unfit for use. As instances of this kind are far 
from rare, and, as the present wet season will cause these effects to be more 
felt, we shall take an early opportunity, probably in the next number of 
this Magazine, of giving a few plain directions on the formation of vine 
borders, planting, &c. 

In a previous number of this Magazine, we made some remarks relative 
to Mr. Loudon's visit to this garden and neighbourhood. We stated there 
that Mr. Loudon had travelled much, both at home and abroad, and having 
•pent a long life with his attention directed to gardening, more especially to 
Landscape Gardening, this being the case, we were not vain enough to sup¬ 
pose, that our efforts in arranging and laying out this garden, would meet 
any other than a mixture of approval and censure To profess indifference 
fe the opinions of thoie whose authority has secured more than an ordinary 
amount of approval, is a species of affectation which we do not at all wish 
te possess. Ws were, therefore, by no means, regardless of what might be 
hie opinion of our humble endeavours in this way. In speaking of this 
garden generally, he says it is “ decidedly in better taste than any garden of 
the kind that we have yet seen. In short, there it nothing in it we could 
wish to alter.” 


Gekkm Gaok Plum. —This is without doubt not only the best dessert 
plum, bat also the most esteemed for the better description of preserves. Its 
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origin is undoubtedly French, and it is said to bate been introduced into 
England by the noble family of Gage, some time about the beginning of the 
last century, as we find it described by Langley, in his Pomona* as ripening 
on an east wall, July 30, old style, and supposed by Bradley, in 1737, to be 
the same as his Gros Damas Verd, which shows this plum was even then not 
generally known. Sir Joseph Banks was of opinion that it was leceived from 
the Monks of Chartreuse, of Paris, amongst other fruit trees, by the then 
Lord Gage, and that the label by accident had been lost. The gardener 
having no other name for it, very naturally after it bad produced fruit, named 
it Green Gage, in compliment to his employer, a name it is now as well 
known by as that of Reine Claude, [its name on the Continent,) where it is 
equally esteemed as with us. The name Reine Claude, was given it on 
account of its being introduced into France by Queen Claude, wife of Francis 
the First, of that country. 


The following are the characters by which we may always ascertain whether 
a living being, organized, growing, drawing in nutriment, possessing an in¬ 
ternal temperature peculiar to itself, and reproducing its kind, be an animal 
or a plant:—If it be irritable to the touch, and move spontaneously to satisfy 
its wants,—if it be not deeply rooted in the soil, but only adhere to the sur¬ 
face,—if its body be provided with a central cavity,—if it pulrify after death,— 
if it give out the ammoniacal odour of burnt horn,—and finally, if in its 
ohemical composition there be found an excess of azote over carbon, then we 
may be certain that it is an animal. But if, on the contrary, the doubtful 
being under examination enjoy no lasting or spontaneous power of motion,— 
if it be destitute of an internal cavity,—if it be deeply inserted in the sofl^*> 
if, when detached, it speedily fade and die,—if, when dead, it merely ferment, 
but do not putrify,—if it born without the odour of a burnt quill or horn,— 
and if its residue be very considerable, and chiefly carbon, then we may 
venture to declare it to be a plant. 


The Dutch mode of treating Hyacinths has been fully detailed in a work 
by St. Simon, entitled Des Jacintes, published at Amsterdam, in 1768, in 4to., 
in which every thing that can be said, and a great deal more than need be 
said about a Hyacinth, will be found. Complying with St Simon’s directions 
as nearly as possible, I produced for several years successively, at my villa, in 
Surrey, where I had the advantage of the vicinity of the fine sand of Shirley 
Common, Hyacinth flowers, fully equal, if not superior, to those obtained 
from the best Dutch bulbs; but since my collection of plants has been re. 
moved into this part of Yorkshire, where fine sand can only be obtained by 
the tedious process of breaking stones, and reducing them to powder with an 
iron hammer, I have been prevented from cultivating them with equal success. 

The compost used at Haarlem, is rotten cow-dung, rotten leaves, and fine 
sand. In making this compost, the Dutch gardeners prefer the softer leaves 
of elm, lime, and birch, and reject those of oak, chestnut, walnut, beach, 
plane, &e., which do not rot se quickly. The cow-dung which they use, is 
also of a peculiar quality, being collected in the winter, when the cattle are 
stall-fed upon dry food, without any mixture of straw or other litter. The 
sand is procured in the neighbourhood of Haarlem, where the soil is a deposit 
of sea sand, upon a compact layer of hard undecayed timber, the remains of 
an ancient forest which has been overwhelmed by the sea. The purest sand 
is procured by digging to some depth. St. Simon imagines that the sand has 
peculiar virtues, iu consequence of an admixture of salt and sulphur, but I 
believe be is mistaken; for in order to judge of the effects of sulphur, I placed 
a Hyacinth on a glass full of sea sand, having sprinkled on the surface some 
fresh sulphur, which I had scraped off Hordle Cliff, iu Hampshire, and the 
bulb refused to vegetate or push any fibres till the sulphur was removed. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

SOME REMARKS ON THE CULTURE, PROPAGATION, &c., OF THE 
GENUS STATICE. 

BT T. M. 

This genus may be said to contain plants at once magnificent, 
interesting, and beautiful. Among the most prominent are S. 
arborea, speciosa, Puberula foliosa, emarginata, incana, and 
mucronata. 

S. arborea is doubtless, by name at least, well known to the 
majority of your readers; and the high encomiums which have 
been passed on it, have given rise to an idea that it is truly a mag¬ 
nificent plant, and in this, I believe, no one will be disappointed 
who has seen the plant when in bloom. It was introduced to this 
country by P. B. Webb, Esq., and first cultivated in the Milford 
Nursery, by the late Mr. Penny, by whom several plants were 
sold at the high price of twenty-five guineas. By this means it 
fell into the hands of Mr. Cunningham, nurseryman, Edinburgh, 
who was so far successful in propagating it, that I have been told, 
and believe it to be true, that he possessed last autumn a small house 
entirely filled with this plant, which were, however, nearly all 
disposed of by the spring. In a soil composed of equal propor¬ 
tions of sandy loam, of a turfy quality, leaf mould, and tnrfy peat, 
or heath mould, it will thrive luxuriantly; the soil should not, 
however, be sifted, but the turfy parts carefully retained, and as it 
requires a considerable sized pot, great care is necessary to ensure 
ample drainage, at least one-third the depth of the pot. The 
present species evidently requires a temperature of from forty-five, 
or fifty, to seventy degrees, as I have known instances of its 
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having been destroyed by frost, both when in a greenhouse and 
also when exposed. The former of these was one of the largest 
specimens in the country, being one of the first young plants 
raised by Mr. Penny. It was, however, totally destroyed in a 
house in which geraniums were left uninjured. The oilier plant 
mentioned, was accidentally left out and killed by an unexpected 
frost in the autumn. S. arborea, requires rather a moist atmos¬ 
phere, and to be frequently syringed : its large ample foliage 
affording abundant shelter for insects. In its native habitats, it is 
found growing on detached portions of rock, surrounded by the 
ocean, and but a short distance abofe its surface ; this supplies us 
with an hint that in successfully cultivating it, we ought to make 
use of saline water, and also to keep the atmosphere in which it 
grows impregnated with the same. It is said to propagate by 
eutting off the root, and there is little doubt but that this was the 
plan adopted by Mr. Cunningham. 

S. mucronata, is an old but rare inhabitant of our greenhouse*; 
its curious and grotesque growth renders it well deserving a place 
in collections. It thrives best in a mixture of two parts heath 
mould, and one of sandy loam, and is readily propagated by taking 
the young shoots off close to the stem, when about three inches in 
length, preserving the leaves at their base, and planting them at 
the edge of the pot, very shallow in sandy turfy soil, and placing 
it in a hotbed. The other species mentioned above, are plants of 
dwarf habit, and I know of none which I can more confidently 
recommend to the lovers of interesting plants. They grow well 
in the soil recommended for arborea, and propagate by division ; 
they thrive freely in the open air during summer. 

Mr. Dickinson, nurseryman, Guildford, is in possession of a 
very rare and valuable species, from the Cape of Good Hope, 
which is quite new to the collections of this country, and has not, 
I believe, produced flowers ; but from the idea which may be 
formed from dried specimens, it is by far the most valuable in 
cultivation. It is said to be found growing there on projecting 
rocks, two hundred feet above the sea, and so near the extremity, 
as to be often crusted over by the saline particles contained in the 
atmosphere. Of this plant, I hope to be able shortly to obtain 
further information. 

Surrey, July 8, 1839. 
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We shall anxiously look for another and additional ])&per from our excellent 
Correspondent, on this interesting genus. With regard to S. arborea, we 
have no doubt when well grown, and especially when young, and before 
it has had time to become tall, and consequently naked, we believe it i 9 a 
plant that will always have an attractive and interesting appearance. 
That it cannot be so cultivated as to preserve the foliage on the lower 
parts of the plant, when it becomes several years old, we do not profess 
to maintain. This is, however, natural to the plant, and although wo 
have seen several plants on which much care bad been bestowed, yet we 
have not seen one free from the defect jnst mentioned. It is probably 
owing to the want of some of those essentials in its cultivation mentioned 
by T. M. Several species of this genus are also found on the sea shore, 
and may, therefore, require the stimulant of the saline particles to keep 
them in vigorous health, and more especially the arborea, found sis it 
some times is, iu situations so fully exposed to the sea breeze. As a 
genus, whether of greenhouse or hardy plants, we know of none 
better deserving attention than this. They are not less remark¬ 
able for the brilliant colours of their flowers, than for their durability. 
Several of them, indeed most of them, continue to bloom for months. 
Loudon in his Hortus Britannicus, has recorded sixty-five species.—E d ] 


ON BUDDING, ETC. 

BY K....H. 


It often happens to those who bud much, that the root of the 
bud is extracted from the inside of the bark, and sticks to the wood ; 
the germ and rind arc then thrown away together as being useless, 
but such is not the case, as I have for these two last years been in 
the habit of cutting off the woody or sappy excrescence with the 
knife, and carefully inserting it into the place it has just occupied, 
perfectly smooth, with a correct eye, and delicate touch; then 
thrust it downward not draw it upward into the briar, which is the 
practice of some, bandage it as usual, and the root will seldom if 
ever get displaced; and indeed it seems to be as fortunate in grow¬ 
ing, as what is termed a good bud, as a few experiments in this 
now late period of the season will easily testify; for young branches 
of the Dog Rose, may still be found for that purpose. I have oc¬ 
casionally cut off a small quantity of the wood attached to the germ, 
and inserted it, but do not thiuk it requisite in roses, though it may 
be useful to do so in some other plants that are budded. Roses 
are frequently not ready when the briars are, but if a few flowers 
are sacrificed by cutting them off before they blossom, the buds 
will soon ripen on that stalk, and slip with great freedom. 

K .H. 


August 1 2th, 1639. 


An Amateur Iiioculator, 
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REMARKS ON CACTL 

MAMMILLARIA,—THIRD NOTICE, BY ECUIND4. 

We should earnestly recommend such of our readers as may feel 
inclined to form a collection of Cacti, to commence with the 
numerous varieties of the division Mammillaria. There are several 
reasons which, in our opinion, concur to warrant this strong recom¬ 
mendation of the Mammillaria. For of all the melon-shaped Cacti, 
the Mammillaria is the most easily cultivated, demands the smallest 
quantity of artificial heat, and produces most freely its blooms; 
while at the same time, the abundance and variety of its thickly 
set and brilliantly coloured spines, in conjunction with its elegant 
shape, render it to the full as interesting and beautiful as any of 
its rivals. 

Many of the Mammillarias have a tendency to form additional 
heads, until the plant presents the appearance of a number of sepa¬ 
rate plants, cemented together in a firm, compact bunch. By this 
process, very handsome and interesting specimens are often formed. 
though we must confess, in ordinary cases, we prefer to have the 
Mammillaria in its simple, perfect form, rather than in the 
monstrous shape which it thus assumes. We have not observed 
this propensity either in the Melocactus, or in the Echinocactus. 
The only method of retaining the Mammillaria in its simple form, 
is to remove, as they appear, the offsets which it continually throws 
out, and which, if suffered to remain, arrest the growth of the 
original plant, and speedily becoming its equals in size, present 
the appearance we have described. 

The Mammillaria may be rapidly increased ; at any rate those 
species which freely throw out offsets, are capable of a free 
increase, for each offset with a very little trouble will form a plant. 
The offsets should be taken carefully from the mother plants, 
with the point of a knife, when about the size of a hazel nut; and 
when separated, should be laid up on a shelf near the glass to dry 
for a few days; at the end of which period, they may be planted in 
white sand, and if convenient, placed in a gentle bottom heat, and 
be very sparingly supplied with water. They will quickly root 
with such treatment, and will, in process of time, form perfect and 
beautiful specimens. 
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Fine varieties of Mamnrillaria. 


Wildii, 

Sobcrocea, 

Auriceps, 

Foacata, 


quadrispina. 

angularis. 

bicolor. 

perose. 


Tiliferia, 

pycuacantha, 

tentaculata, 

geminispUia, 


vetula. 

gracilis. 

rhodanthe. 

Zaccarinii. 


REMARKS MADE DURING A GARDENING TOUR. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

Green Head, Augusts .—The seat of Joseph Brooks, Esq., is 
situate within a few minutes’ walk of the town of Huddersfield. 
A few yards within the entrance gate to the light, is seen, through 
some fine groups of ornamental trees, the spire of a handsome 
Church. On proceeding a little farther, the house appears on the 
rising ground to the left, well backed with wood ; indeed, the 
situation of the house, and the arrangement of the trees and shrubs, 
are such as to make a most favourable impression on the mind. 
While, however, there is much to admire, there is also much to 
be done amongst the fine old specimens of trees and shrubs ; many 
require to be entirely cut down, and others to be removed into 
more appropriate situations. It is, altogether, a place of great 
capabilities, and is now undergoing extensive alterations, under the 
direction of the proprietor, Mr. Brooks. 

Spring Wood .—On the same road, about half a mile farther from 
Huddersfield, on the opposite side of the hill, is Spring Wood, the 
seat of Thomas Starkey, Esq. The mansion is approached by a 
rapid descent through the park, and is entered by the back or north 
front. In going along the carriage road, but little of the house is 
seen, being screened by planting; this goes far to meet the objec¬ 
tion of the approach road descending to the house, especially in 
this instance, where the house is concealed; but the plantings 
are so managed as to cut off every object from the view, except the 
road, and close to the house the carriage entrance is completely 
surrounded with planting, so that on entering the house on this 
side, there is a most extensive view obtained from the front 
window. This is very inimitable, and incomparably better than 
displaying all the beauties of the place before the visitor enters the 
house. Mr. Frost is gardener here, and has had the management 
of the gardens and grounds for many years. While the gardens 
throughout are in good condition, he appears to have paid particu- 
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lar attention to the culture of orange and lemon trees, capsicums, 
Virginian tobacco, &c. The orange and lemon trees are grown in 
a house devoted to their use, the rafters only being occupied with 
vines, and these form a valuable shade to the foliage of orange 
trees during the bright summer months. 

Although Mr. Frost is most successful in his culture of this 
tribe of plants, he is by no means particular as to the soil in 
which they are grown ; nor does he observe any difference with 
regard to the compost for young plants : young and old are sub¬ 
mitted to the same treatment, both in respect to the soils and tem¬ 
perature. He represents his compost as consisting of about equal 
parts of fresh yellow loam, and the soil in which his cucumbers 
were grown the previous seasons, adding only a little vegetable or 
leaf mould. His large plants are shifted about once in three 
years, and often less frequently. He very justly attaches most 
importance to the watering of orange trees, and says “ the great 
merit in cultivating the orange depends on proper watering/’ 
especially just after the plants have been shifted; and strongly re¬ 
commends forming a small bason of the mould round the stem of 
the plants, so as to prevent the water passing the part of the ball 
of earth containing the roots, and escaping through the new soil 
round the edges of the pots. Such is Mr. Frost’s mode of culti¬ 
vating the orange, which we should have much preferred giving in 
his own words, this, however, he declined, excusing himself by 
saying he was not in the way of it, and seldom had occasion to 
write more than once a year in making out his seed list. 

Mr. Frost grows capsicums extensively, from which he prepares 
what he terms cayenne pepper, mixing various kinds of capsicums, 
which he dries on the stone flues, on clean paper; they are 
then pounded in a mortar, seeds, skins, and all, and put 
through a fine hair sieve. He says his pepper, prepared iu 
this way, is superior to any thing that can be purchased in the 
shops; and the family will use no other kind, so long as it lasts. 
In the preparation of this article, he says it is of much importance 
that the pods or capsicums be completely dry, and also the bottles 
in which it is put by, otherwise it will become mouldy, and, of 
course, useless. 

It may readily be supposed that cayenne pepper, prepared in this 
way, is much more wholesome and more pure than that obtained 
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from the shops; indeed the latter is very frequently adulterated by 
most pernicious drugs. The cayenne pepper, when prepared as 
an article of commerce, and such is all that is sold in the shops, 
is done so in the following manner:—The ripe pods of the cap¬ 
sicum, chiefly the kind known as C. frutescens, having an 
oval red berry, are dried in an oven, after bread is baked, in 
an earthen or stone pot, with flour between the strata of pods. 
When quite dry, they are cleaned from the flour, and beaten or 
ground to fine powder. To every ounce of this, a pound of wheat 
flour is added, and is made into small cakes with leaven. These 
are baked and cut into small pieces, then baked again, that they 
may be as hard and dry as biscuit, and then are beaten into pow¬ 
der and sifted. It is then fit for use as a pepper, or for being 
packed up in a compressed state, so as to exclude air, for 
exportation. 

In a sheltered part of the kitchen garden, Mr. Frost also pointed 
out to us a quantity of Virginian tobacco ; this he also grows to 
great perfection. The leaves were the finest we ever saw : they 
are raised from seed early in spring, grown for some time in pots, 
and kept in frames, in a gentle heat, and plated out in an open bor¬ 
der early in May. The plants stood sufficiently apart from each 
other, so that the leaves scarcely touched at their extremities. Mr. 
F. informed us, that at one time he gathered the leaves individually, 
as they appeared to attain maturity; but had found, from experience, 
that this was not necessary, and had for many years adopted the 
practice of gathering most after the first few frosty nights. Tobacco 
must never be gathered, except when quite dry. The first process 
after gathering is to lay it in a heap to yellow; it is then partially 
dried, allowing sufficient moisture to remain in it: it is then tied up 
in large bundles, and surrounded by a sheet, or some similar 
covering, and placed on the top of a hot flue, or over a fire-place 
(laying over it a heavy weight) of some hot-house, until it is well 
warmed through. This is in order to sweat it, as it is termed. 
It is then opened out and properly dried, by laying it under the 
glass in some of the hot-houses, or by suspending it in an open 
shade. 

Leeds .—Here we called at Mr. Murry’s seed shop. His son, 
who attends to this department, was engaged in arranging a quan¬ 
tity of packets of Rhubarb seeds. We were informed, that this 
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was a new and superior kind; but we did not ascertain in what its 
superiority consisted. It was neatly done up in coloured paper, 
which was also printed and sealed ready for distribution. 

Rider a Nursery .—We next visited Mr. RiderV home nursery. 
In the greenhouses, we found a good stock of Camellias and 
Camellia stocks. Mr. R.'s general nursery and principal stock 
being several miles from town, we were unable to visit it; this we 
much regret, having been frequently informed that his collection 
and stock of Epacris, Erica, and hard-wooded greenhouse plants 
generally, is quiet unequalled by anything of the kind in Yorkshire. 

Botanic Garden .—Our next visit was to view the progress made 
in the formation of this garden, being now about two years since 
the operations were first commenced. But before we offer any 
remarks on what we observed here, we wish it to be distinctly 
understood, that we wish not to arrogate to ourselves all that is 
correct in judgment and taste in matters of this kind. In the 
first place, then, we may state, that the garden is situated in what 
may be termed a valley, with a south-east aspect, two and a half 
or three miles to the north-west of Leeds. It is admirably placed, 
so far as the garden itself is concerned, being rather low, and, there¬ 
fore, sheltered and warm. The fact, however, of its being placed 
in a low situation, although favourable for the growth of plants, (and 
by some it may be thought that this is the first consideration in 
choosing a site for a garden) it is, indeed, a most desirable object 
to attain, but experience proves it to be a very secondary ques¬ 
tion ; and the first, and by far the most important, that ought 
to be decided and clearly understood, in establishing an insti¬ 
tution like that of a public garden, depending on the opinion 
of the public for its support, ought to be by what means the 
necessary funds are to be obtained for its future maintenance. 
Keeping this question in view, we should say, the Leeds gar¬ 
den is much too far from the principal part of the town. We 
have no doubt the garden is on the right side of Leeds, for 
securing the support and patronage of the fashionable and 
wealthy inhabitants; but the distance is such as will effectually 
preclude any great number of them from visiting it, who cannot 
afford to ride. The road leading to the garden is over Woodhouse 
Moor, an extensive common, on an elevated situation, commanding 
extensive and varied views of the surrounding country; therefore# 
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as three-fourths of those who usually visit public Botanic Gardens, 
are induced to do so by motives other than those of seeing and 
admiring the plants and natural objects which they contain. On 
this account, Woodhouse Moor will operate against the popularity 
and usefulness of the garden. Had the site for the garden been 
selected in the vicinity, or on part of this moor, possessing as it 
does, a clear and wholesome air, the garden might have been 
expected to become a popular and valuable resort for the people of 
Leeds. But we doubt if this can ever be the case where it now is. 

The garden itself, as has already been described, is in a compa¬ 
ratively low situation. It contains, we believe, about 20 acres, 
and is surrounded by a most substantial wall twelve or four¬ 
teen feet in height Part of this is faced with brick, and 
intended for the culture of fruit trees, such as peaches, nec- 
tarines, apricots, and the like, and is of greater height than 
we have stated. Excepting the part just described, it is what is 
termed “a hammer-dressed stone wall." With regard to this 
part of the arrangement, which, however excellent in itself, and 
desirable it may be to make property of this kind secure, it is a 
miserable misapplication of the funds, to expend, as we were 
informed, £2,000 on the boundary walls. The main entrance is 
on the north side, the building of which is not yet commenced. 
The wall, however, on each side is complete, and compared with 
the lofty boundary walls, it maintains its full proportion. That 
such a mass of masonry can be considered to comport with the 
character of the garden within, or indeed with any garden, what¬ 
ever its style, or however complete and magnificent its internal 
arrangements, is exceedingly questionable. If, in matters of this 
kind, it be in good taste to raise the expectations very high at first, 
then the entrance here is all that can be wished ; but, if on the 
contrary, it be a principle universally admitted, (and we suppose 
this will not be denied) that to afford the greatest amount of enjoy¬ 
ment to the mind, it should when taking a general survey be 
first directed to those objects which are of the least interest, so 
that each succeeding scene may present a new and stronger 
claim on the attention of the visitor. That this principle has been 
kept in view, with reference to the instance in question, is by no 
means obvious. The intended entrance is through the centre of a 
greenhouse, which is connected with a range of conservatories, 
VOL. iv. o 
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placed at right angles with the entrance, having a south aspect 
fronting towards the garden. At an acute angle, and at a distance 
from the first, another range is intended, the aspect of which is 
south-west. From the centre of the range first described, and 
which may be termed the grand range, a straight wall, a.elve feet 
wide, proceeds from the centre. This is very short, and has no 
object or definite point at which to terminate. The terrace 
walk along the front of the grand range is only 18 feet 

The walks throughout the garden, are for the most part formed, 
and the grass lawns sown and are now green. There are two roundish 
ponds, which are finished, each has an island in the centre. Consi¬ 
derable facilities existed for making these ponds interesting. The 
upper one might have been extended to the west, so as to have some 
part of its outline obscured, but this has not only been omitted, but 
two rustic bridges are constructed, and the visitors are at once con¬ 
ducted from ground much lower than the level of the water in the 
pond, up an abrupt bank to the bridge by which the island is 
reached; here the visitor may look round and survey the whole 
outline of the pond, without even a single bay to conceal its 
boundary. In passing from the island to the eastern side, a piece 
of masonry appears, which as an isolated object, and seen in con¬ 
nection with the rustic bridges, has a curious effect, and is quite 
difficult to understand what purpose it is designed to answer. The 
walks, dug beds, and grass plots, appeared to us, intricate, small, 
and wanting in dignity, if we may so speak. It will perhaps con¬ 
vey the most correct idea that can be given, of the general arrange¬ 
ment of this garden, to say it is pretty; it will at least be so when 
the trees have had two or three years' growth. There is a collec¬ 
tion of trees and shrubs, but the principle on which they are plant¬ 
ed, we could not quite comprehend. The plantation formed round 
the boundary wall, intended to produce shelter to the garden, is 
entirely planted with common forest trees. This is certainly a 
defect, and instead of forming the boundary plantations with the 
tall growing kinds "belonging to the collection, such as birch, oaks, 
popular, limes, acer, planetree, &c, The dms which are amongst 
the tallest growing trees in the garden, are planted within thirty 
yards of the front of the grand radge of greenhouses. The pro¬ 
prietors of this garden do not merely profess to confine their 
attention to botany and horticulture, but they intend that it shall 
also include zoology. This department they have not hitherto 
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proceeded with, nor is it probable that they will 4o so; it is at least 
very improbable that they will ever succeed. One or two first- 
rate establishments of this kind, are all that the country will, at 
present, support; and inferior collections are certain to fail. Two 
years hence, and the great towns of Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
York, Sheffield, Nottingham, and Birmingham, may be visited in 
the course of little more than a day’s journey. If this be the case, 
there is little prospect of success for a zoological establishment at 
Leeds. There is already one at Liverpool, and another at Man¬ 
chester; but the encouragement which they have met with, is by 
no means flattering to the prospects of similar institutions. For 
the culture of trees, shrubs, and flowers, and for the recreation and 
instruction of those whose time and means afford them an oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting it, the Leeds garden is calculated to be very 
useful: the formation of the ground being nearly complete, very 
little additional outlay is now required; and the building of hot¬ 
houses need not be regarded as of material consequence, and the 
annual cost of keeping the ground, would be but a small matter for 
such a town as Leeds. 

York .— Backhouses Nursery —The site of what was formerly 
the home ground, occupied with greenhouses, pits, stool, ground, 
&c., is now the terminus to the North Midland Railway, Mr. 
Backhouse having removed the whole of his establishment, to what 
was formerly Mr. Rigg’s nursery, on the Selby road, a short dis¬ 
tance from York. Here we noticed several new and interesting 
plants raised from Australian seeds, sent home by Mr. Jas. Back¬ 
house, whose philanthropy has led him to visit many of the sable 
race in Australia, and we believe he is now in Africa. But the 
most interesting plant we saw here, is what we have since learned 
to be a near relative of the well known ornament of our gardens, 
the Clianthus. The plant in question has been named Streblorhiza 
species, by Dr. Lindley, who possesses dried specimens. It is said 
to be hardy, and one of the rarest plants in cultivation. 

Amongst other interesting new plants, we observed two or 
three species of Lobelia, which w'e shall shortly figure. Also 
a Portulaca, an annual plant, with rose coloured flowers, attaining 
the height of three or four inches only ; a species of jasminum, with 
terminate leaves on short foot stalks ; and a small plant having the 
appearance of Cornea. A plant was sold from this establishment 
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last year, to a London nurseryman, who purchased it believing at 
the time it would prove a Cornea, but it has since proved to be a 
plant of no interest. Besides a Glycena, which we shall presently 
notice, the next plant which we observed was what appeared to os 
to be a species of Platylobium, with opposite thick hard round 
smooth leaves, without foot stalks. 

The most valuable 
plant however, as we 
should suppose, was 
the Glycena, which 
has just been men* 
tioned ; a leaf of which 
is represented by the 
annexed engraving. 
It resembles very 
closely both in habit 
and in the general 
aspect of the plant, 
the Glycena Sinensis. 
This will no doubt 
prove an interesting 
and valuable plant. 
There were also in 
one of the greenhouses 
a very considerable 
stock of fine and well grown plants of Fuchsia fulgens. The 
situation selected for this establishment possesses capabilities of 
being made one of the best provincial nurseries in the kingdom. 

Museum Grounds, York .—August 29th, was the day on which 
their grand exhibition for the display of fruits, plants, vegetables, 
and dahlias, was held. The grounds were in excellent order, the 
day was fine, and the large tent on the lawn, was well filled with 
plants and dahlias. There was a goodly number of the latter, and 
considering the unfavourable weather, the flowers were good. As 
is frequently the case where Mr. Widnall exhibits his flowers for 
competition; here, he was also successful, and his flowers were also 
superior to any that were exhibited. The best greenhouse plant 
that was shown, was a plant of Lilium lancjfolium album, by 
Mt. Barifatt, nurseryman, Wakefield; and the next plant of interest 
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was one of the Lobelias, already noticed, shown from Messrs. Back¬ 
house s nursery. The attendance of visitors to this exhibition was 
very great, and nearly three hundred pounds were taken for ad¬ 
mission on the occasion. Amongst the persons of distinction who 
attended, were the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Ripon. 

Wakefield .— Mr. Barratt*s Nursery .—This is an improving 
nursery, and considerable additions have been recently made to the 
greenhouse department) in one of which, was the finest specimen 
of Fuchsia fulgens we know of any where. It has a clear and 
straight stem, four or five feet in length, supporting a fine round 
bushy head. We also noticed several new plants, but having made 
no memoranda at the time, this prevents us now from noticing 
them particularly. 

Bretlon Hall, the seat o/T. W. Beaumont, Esq., M.P .—On our 
way from Wakefield, we called at this place. We gave some ac¬ 
count of Bretton Hall, in a previous Vol. of this Magazine. It 
is, however, deserving of remark, that since the time when that 
account was given, Mr. Beaumont has expended many thousands 
of pounds in improving the house, the park, approach roads, &c., 
&c. Great and important changes have, therefore, been effected 
in the general aspect of the place. A piece of high ground in the 
park eight or nine feet we believe in depth, and of great width, 
has been cut away to obtain the view of distant objects. On the 
north side of the house, the site of the stable yard, the latter has 
been entirely removed, and the ground cut away ten or twelve feet 
in depth. A terrace wall has been built on the south front of the 
mansion. The outline of the lake, has been altered; together 
with many other improvements of minor importance. Our 
space will not admit us saying more on this head, than that we 
think the place greatly improved. 

In the conservatory and orange-house, are many fine specimens 
of valuable plants, and amongst those in the conservatory, are 
some of the finest Camellias in the country. The following 
are some of the largest:—The old White, sixteen or seven¬ 
teen feet in height, and nearly of equal breadth. This is not 
a drawn, tall, and naked plant, but is quite a bush full of foliage to 
the ground : there are five or six others of nearly equal magnitude. 
Mr. Reid, who has the care of the gardens, adopts the practice of 
pruning the branches, and says he finds them much improved 
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by it* In the same house, we noticed Bossia linnophylla, nine 
feet high, and bushy. Cactus speciocisima, this we have previously 
noticed. It is now twelve or fourteen feet high, and nearly as 
much in diamater; it is planted in the open border of the conser¬ 
vatory ; the stems are supported by stakes, and it appears likely to 
grow twice the size if permitted to do so. This we have no doubt 
is the finest plant of the kind in England, Banksia verticillata, 
six feet high, and quite a bush. Phyllica buxifolia, five feet high, 
and as much across. Banksia longifolia, six feet, quite bushy, 
some of the leaves being upwards of eighteen inches long; this 
is a splendid old plant. Cycus revoluta has been kept in this green¬ 
house conservatory five years, but has made no leaves; there are 
also many fine plants of Rhododendron arborea. Banksia nevia, four 
feet, with trailing branches four feet in length, a most beautiful 
plant, we have seen nothing like this before. Banksia grandis, twelve 
feet high, and branched, in the leading shoot; we measured one 
year's growth upwards of eighteen inches in length. Polygalla 
stipulacea, twelve feet high, and bushy. Pimelea decussata, five 
feet. Erica sisseliflora, five feet. Banksia blicknafolia, five feet, 
quite a bush ; such was the vigour of this plant, that the last year s 
shoots were produced in the form of monstrosities, nearly a foot 
in breadth. Acacia spectablis, sixteen feet high. Fuchsia gracillis, 
twenty feet high, the stem eight inches round at the base. 

Louth .—September 17th, the last flower show to be held here 
during the present season, we attended as one of the judges. 
Amongst the many things that might be noticed, wc were par¬ 
ticularly struck with the Coxcombs, exhibited by the Rev. H. 
Benson, and R. Denson, Esq. They were exhibited in collections, 
and were the finest we ever remember to have seen. The Rev. E. 
Elmhirst, was the successful dahlia exhibitor. Forsyth and Ward, 
nurserymen, Anlaby, exhibited two stands of good blooms, but 
not for competition. 

Market Rasen .—On our return from Loutb, our attention was 
attracted from the road, by the appearance of a large weeping 
elm. We obtained admission to the garden where it was growing, 
and was informed the proprietor’s name was Mr. Croker, who gave 
ns permission to measure the tree. The stem or ball is five and 
a half or six feet high, and measured at the base fifty inches in 
tircumference; it is about thirty feet high, and measured from the 
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extremity of the branches, fifty feet, and had been planted about 
twenty years. 

Bradwelfs New Hotwater Boiler .—This Gentleman is an ex¬ 


tensive iron founder in York, and is the inventor of a boiler, of the 
principle of which the following engravings will convey an idea. 
They have been found to answer exceedingly well, and Mr. Brad- 
well has sent them to various parts of the country. It is in 
use at Aske Hall, near Richmond, Yorkshire; Messrs. Back¬ 
houses, nurserymen, York; an Orchideous house in the garden 
connected with the Museum, York ; and at Alex Spires, Elderaley, 
in Scotland. We think the principle an excellent one, and as will 
be seen by the engraving, nothing can be more simple in the con¬ 
struction and arrangement. 



Fig. 1, is a horizontal sec¬ 
tion, showing the arrangement 
of the flue, and the course 
in which the fire and smoke 
is directed. The fire passes to 
the head of the boiler, as shown 
by Fig. 3, at <L It then divides 
right and left, as shown by the 
arrows in Fig. 1., and ascends 
as represented in the Fig. 3, k. 
and passes over the surface of 
the boiler, and under the brick 



arch p. Fig. 2. So that by this 
arrangement, the fire is first 
made at d. and g. it then passes 
under the centre, divides, and 
returns up each side and over 
the upper surface, where it 
again enters the flue at e . The 
water is not more than three 
inches deep in any part The 
tvo sides & e. divide the fire¬ 
place y. from the returning side 
flues i. t. and are placed on a 
single fire brick,/./.in order to 
i give sufficient height to the fire- 
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place g. The ash place nnder the 
grate, is denoted by the letter 
k. The dimensions of such a 
boiler as this, may of course 
vary. The one here represent¬ 
ed, is fourteen inches wide be¬ 
tween the sides e. e . The width 
of the flues i. u is nine inches 
and twelve inches deep. The 
length of the boiler is four feet # 
and the width three feet. 

Water is an element possess¬ 
ing properties so varied, and 
altogether so accommodating, 
that numerous as are the modes of applying it for the purposes 
of conveying heat, we have no doubt, in our own mind, that great 
and important improvements have yet to be effected in heating by 
hot water. 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS IN THE METROPOLITAN 
NURSERIES. 

Hibiscus Cameronii .—Certainly one of the most showy of this 
extensive genus, and possessing the various qualities essential to a 
good conservatory plant; being of free habit, elegant foliage, and 
a most abundant bloomer. The flowers are of a pinkish flesh 
colour, with a large rich crimson eye. This desirable species has 
been veiy properly named Cameronii, in compliment to Mr. 
Cameron, of the Birmingham Botanic Gardens, whose botanical 
knowledge and ardent zeal are equalled only by his well-known 
liberality, and the general urbanity of his character. We have no 
doubt that H. Cameronii will speedily become a favourite plant. 

Psntsiemon gentianoides, var. Coccineus .—Of the recently in¬ 
troduced perennial herbaceous plants, few have been more generally 
or more deservedly admired than P. gentianoides ; and it has been 
the good fortune of Messrs. Low and Co. of the Clapton Nursery, 
to raise from some imported seeds, received J from Mexico last 
summer, a very superior variety of this truly valuable species. The 
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flowers of the new variety are of the same size and shape as those 
of the old gentianoides ; but. instead of the dullish purple of the 
latter, they present a fine scarlet. In foliage, habit, and freedom 
of growth and bloom, it precisely resembles the old variety. In 
colour it is veiy little inferior to P. Murrayanum, and while it 
equals that noble species in the size of its flowers, it far exceeds it 
in value to the cultivator, by reason of the perfect ease with which 
it may be increased and managed. 

Verbena , spec . nova .—In the establishment mentioned above, 
we noticed a new species of Verbena, which had been raised during 
the summer from imported seeds. It is of strong robust erect 
habit, and its broad and slightly serrated foliage marks it as per¬ 
fectly distinct from any of the known species cultivated in this 
country. It has not } r et flowered, but, if we are not deceived, will 
prove a valuable acquisition, as it carries all the appearances of a 
good plant. 

Conantkera bifolia.'—A small South American bulb, which is 
now producing its beautiful blue flowers in the collection of the 
Messrs. Loddiges. 

Lilium lancifolium rubrum , or Speeiosum .—A noble specimen 
of this truly elegant plant is now in full bloom in the very rich 
collection of the Messrs. Loddiges, and of which it is at present 
one of the principal ornaments. The rich crimson colour, curious 
markings, and singular form of the flower, are calculated to rivet 
the attention and excite the admiration of every beholder. The 
white variety “ L. lancifolium album,” and the pale coloured one 
“ L. lancifolium punctatum” have also been finely in bloom in 
several collections; and it is to be hoped these truly ornamental 
plants will soon become more plentiful and find their way into 
numerous collections. 

Orchidacea .—We noticed in the above-named collection a new 
Oncidium, in foliage and habit closely resembling O. luridum, but 
producing lively coloured flowers somewhat similar to those of O. 
Henchmanni. Also Catasetum citrinum, a species distinguished 
from all the other members of that extensive family, by its lively 
and very showy citron coloured flowers. It is a native of Mexico. 
Among other older species we noticed in bloom Huntleya violacea, 
Angrsecum gladiifolium, Epidendrum fucatum, and Dendrobium 
VOL. iv. * 
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Chrysanthum, which last is one of the greatest beauties we ever 
beheld. 

At the Clapton Nursery we noticed Chysis aurea, a very rare 
Orchidaceous plant, and extremely difficult to manage. ItsgoUVn 
coloured petals, and pure white 1$>, delicately streaked \>iih violet, 
render it very interesting. This is the third time it has produced 
its blooms in this collection during the present season. 


REFERENCE TO PE'ATE XLIII. 

t 

CYCAS REVOLUTA, Narrow4eavtd Cytaor Sago Palm. 

NAT. ORD. CYCaDEjB. CLASS DICECIA POLYANDRIA. 

All plants which supply food for man, or in any way administer to his w&nta, 
never fail to acquire an amount of popularity commensurate with their known 
properties. As au instance of this, the sago palm furnishes an example; for 
few persons having any acquaintance with the plants of tropical countries, but 
know something of the one in question. We are not at present aware that 
the male plant of this species has produced its flowers any where but at the 
late Miss Neil son’s, of York. The plant now figured we previously noticed 
in this Magazine a* having been presented by Earl Derby to the late Mrs. 
Beaumont, of Bretton Hall: it was afterwards sent to York, where it flowered 
for the first time; from York it baa been obtained for the Sheffield garden, 
where it has been for the last two years, and has produced a flower spike during 
the past summer. It has been kept in the stove, and the flower spike first 
appeared in the early part of June, and continued to grow fora mouth or five 
weeks. The pollen then began to ripen, and fall off from the lower scales: 
this process continued to proceed upwards, and reached the Extremity of tbe 
spike in about three weeks or a month, when the scales, or floral leaves, with 
the whole spike, began to shrivel and become much smaller. The spike has 
since been cut off and dried, and although smaller, it has retained its form, 
colour, and smell: the latter property is very striking, giving out a powerful, 
sweet, sub-acid odour, which it retains, in a limited degree, even in its dried 
state. , /. 

We have given a foil sized figure of one of the scales, or floral fronds, also 
a magnified engraving of the capsules which contain the male pollen. These 
capsules are closely arranged on the back of the frond, and appear to adhere 
by their corners. They were filled with pollen dust, and when ripe, the 
slightest touch causes it to fall out. 

The .sago palm is a native of China, and the genus which seems intermediate 
between palms and ferns produces the nutritive granulated powder, called 
sago, from sagu, the name of the bread made from the pith of the plant iu 
Tonquin: it is cultivated in China and Japan. The plant is valued for the 
pith of its truuk, which resembles that of the elder. Tbe tree is cut down, and 
the pith removed and beaten with a pestle in a great trough, or mortar: it is 
then strained, and the sediment, without farther preparation, constitutes sago. 
The native Indians live wholly upon it for three or four months in the year; 
that which is transported is dried and granulated. Tbe process of granulating 
is performed something in tbe following manner: the pith having been pounded 
to a powder, and the water poured off, it is placed over a slow fire, in an 
earthen or iron pot; in this situation it is frequently stirred, in the coarse of 
which the granules are formed. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PLANTS. 

EPIMEDIUM VIOLACEUM, Purple Barren Wort . [J?oL Mag. 

NAT. ORD. BERBERIDEjE. CLASS HEXANDRIA MONOOYNIA. 

Of tbis plant Sir William Hooker .says, “certainly the haudsomest species 
of the genus, was imported into Europe by M. Von Siebold, and blossomed 
very freely in the open border, under a hand glass, in Mr. Cnnaiugbam’s nur¬ 
sery, Culmley Bank, in the beginning of April last, and continued long in 
flower.”—The 'leaves are trifoliate and heart shaped, very hairy, and tinged 
with red. 

PLATYSTEMON LEIOCARPUM, Smooth-fruited Platystemon . [ Bot . Mag . 

NAT. ORD. PAPAVEBACKiE. CLASS POLTANDRIA POLYOINIA. 

This is a Californiau annual. The leaves are thin and arranged in whirls, 
which, with the slender stem, is very hairy. The flowers are small, poppy¬ 
like, and of a yellowish white. This plant has been previously noticed* 

OXALIS BARREL1ERJ, Barrelier i s Shrubby Wood SorreL [ Bot. Mag'. 

NAT. ORD. OXALIDEA. CLASS DECANDRIA PENTAOYNIA. 

A stove shrub, with cassia like three foliate leaves, and yellow flowers. This 
wood sorrel is a native of Mexico. It is curious, but by no means ornamental. 


BAUHINIA CORYMBOSA, Corymbe flowered Bauhinia. [ Bot . Beg. 

NAT. ORD. FABACEA. CLASS TRIANDRIA MONOOYNIA. 

This plant has been cultivated in gardens many years; but has resisted all 
attempts to flower it until September, 1838, when it produced its rosy pink 
clusters of blossoms: it is a native of China. The genus bauhinia may bo 
considered ornamental, but are mostly difficult to flower. Bauhinia racetnosa 
is oue of the finest of the genus, so far as the foliage is concerned ; but the 
flowers are by no means showy, being white and rather sinalL 

The sexual organs of the flowers of tbis plant afford Dr. Lindley, who has 
no favour for the artificial arrangement of Linnaeus, an excellent opportunity 
of pointing out its defects. He says, “ the lover of the Linnaean classification 
of plants, and admirer of its precision, will, I am sure, be delighted to see how 
well this genus bauhinia accords with its divisions. Upon referring to the 
station assigned to it above, it will be seen that it suits equally well no fewer 
than eight of the Linnaean classes or orders.’’ 

CHOROZEMA VA&IUM, Various-leaved Chorazema. [ Bot. Beg. 

NAT* ORD. LEGUMIN08EA. CLASS DECANDRIA MONOOYNIA. 

Amongst the new plants recently raised and brought into notice, nothing is 
at all comparable with this, in the beauty of its habit,[flowers, and foliage* The 
habit of the plant is upright, but the stems are slender, and gracefully bent. 
The foliage is of a light green, and the flowers being of orange and purple, pre¬ 
sent au admirable and agreeable contrast to each other. It is needless to say, 
tbis plant has excited much interest throughout the country, and still maintains 
its popularity and pric-*. Dr. Lindley says, “ of the beautiful flora of the 
Swan River colony, I purpose so soon to give an account in the forthcoming 
Appendix and Index to the work, that it is unnecessary to say more oo this 
occasion, than that tbis plant is one of its prettiest” 

It was introduced, in the year 1837, by Mr. Smart, who gave seeds of it, 
marked “ native pea,” to the Horticultural Society, in whose garden it was 
speedily raisedjproducing two or three varieties, one of which were, the leaves 
almost entirely free from any spiny toothings, but not different iu any other 
respect. In its own country it must be a very rare plaut, for I do not find i$ 
in any of the collections of dried specimens which I have examined, excepting 
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In that sent home by Mr. Drummond in the course of the present season, and 
even then it only occurs in fragments, with the ripe pods adhering to them. 

With respect to its cultivation, Mr. Fortune, who raised it in the Hortienl- 
tural Society’s gardens, and whose subsequent management of it was very 
successful, has given me the following note 

“In the autumn of 1837, the seed of this beautiful plant was sown in light 
soil, and placed in a frame nearly exhausted. It toon vegetated, and was 
potted in fresh light soil, composed of two-thirds of peat and one-third loam 
and sand. It was soon after placed in a cool pit, and regularly shifted into 
larger pots, as it required it: under this treatment it grew freely, and was 
covered with its beautiful flowers for several months, in the early part of the 
pres e nt year. The only particular thing in its cultivation is, that it must 
always have plenty of sir, and not too much water, otherwise it is very apt to 
damp off at its neck soon after flowering. It ie easily propagated by cuttings, 
in the usual way/’ 

It is the case with plants, as it is with individuals of the human race; some 
have to contend with innumerable difficulties, and can scarcely obtain the 
Slightest regard or attention, whatever their merit: others, undeserving and 
frequently worthless, are brought into notice, and maintain a reputation, 
which, although artificial, yet proves lasting. The plant in question is, 
however, deserving of all the high encomiums that have yet been bestowed 
upon it, and has, moreover, the advantage of making its first appearance 
■under the auspices of the London Horticultural Society. The ehoroaema 
variant is what may be regarded as a standard green-house plant 

We noticed varieties of this species in the collection at Messrs. Backhouse’s, 
York, obtained from imported seeds. 

ZICHYA TRICOLOR, Three-coloured Zichya. \ Bot, Reg. 

NAT. OED. FABACB4E. CLASS DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 

Dr. Lindley jnstlv observes that u the genus zichya has been formed by 
Baron Hugel at the expence of the older genus, Kennedya, by separating 
from it the species figured in this work under the name of Kennedya inophyUa 
(folio 1431), dilUata (folio 1326), and glahrata (folio 1838), together with 
the K. coccinia of V eaten at; and by adding to it a pretty new species from 
Swan River, which he has named Z. Molly. The genus thus constituted 
forms a very natural group, which, from its graceful, twining habit, is par¬ 
ticularly well suited to ornament green houses. 

The plant under notice has flowered with Mr. Young, nurseryman, of Mil¬ 
ford, near Godaiming. 

There is also another species noticed here, which Dr. Lindlty says is a 
native of Swan River, and has been named Z. angustifolia. It is in the 
possession of Captain Mangles. 

TAURRETTIA LAPPACEA, Bur fruited TaurretHa, * [Bot, May* 

NAT. ORD. BIGNOtfIACBJX. CLA88 DIDYNAMIA ANGJOSPERMIA. 

Those of our readers who can recal to their recollection the ornamental and 
rapid growing climber, Ecremocarpus scaber, will readily understand our de¬ 
scription, when we say it very much resembles that plant: it is a native of Pern. 
The plant is a climber, with divided leaves, and small purple and orange 
flowers. It has been brought into notice at the Glasgow Botanic Garden: 
where in the green-house, it flowered during last autumn. It is of annual 
duration. 

CORYANTHES MACULATA var. PARKERI, Spotted lipped Coryantke t, 
Mr, Parker's var, [ Bot. May, 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIBE.A. CLASS OTNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

This is a handsome variety of C. maculate, imported from Demerara by 
C. 8. Parker, Esq. The flowers are large, and are of a dull } ellow and 
purple colour. The bulbs are rather long and deeply furrowed, bearing two 
long leaves. 
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ONCIDIUM CON COLOR, One coloured Oncidium. [Bot. Mag. 

NAT. OED. ORCHIDNJI. CLAM GYNANDRIA MON AN DEI A. 

A very pretty species, with bright yellow flowers, supported on a slender 
upright stem. The bulbs and le&Yes are small. It is a native of the Organ 
Mountains of Brazil, where it was found by Mr. Gardener in 1887. It has 
flowered in the collection at Woburn. Sir W. Hooker expresses some doubt 
as to its generic characters. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM ROSSII, Roee'e Odontegloeeum. [Bot. Reg, 

NAT. OKD. ORCHIDEJE § VANDEA. CLASS GYNANDRIA MON AN DEI A. 

This is a very beautiful plant. The bulbs are small, together with the 
leaves. The flowers are produced on short stalks, two upon one stalk 
only. The lip is a clear white, and the other parts of the flower being 
spotted with purple on a green ground, has a very striking effect. It is in 
the collection of Mr. Barker, who imported it from Mexico, sent from thence 
by Mr. Ross, who is employed there as a collector by Mr. Barker. 

Or. Lindley says, many of the species of this genus are handsomer than 
this, and few less beautiful; let us, therefore, hope that Mr. H&rtweg will 
succeed in procuring them for the Horticultural Society, now that he is 
engaged exploring the rich neighbourhood of Oaxaca, the head quarters of 
Mexican Orchidee. Odontogloasnmi nebulossucn has flowers nine inches 
in circumference, those of O. cervantesii are much like O. Rossli, but larger 
and richer coloured, and both these are from the south west of Mexico. 

GONGORA FULVA, Tawny-flowered Gongora. \Bo(. Reg . 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDEiE § VANDEjE. CLA88 GYNANDRTA MONANDRIA. 

This is a brown flowered variety of G. maculate, and has originated with 
Mr. Barker. It is highly fragrant, scenting the whole house. “ The scent 
approaches nearer that of the violet than any thing I know.** 

FDNKIA SLEBOLDI, SieboltTe Funkia. [Bot. Reg. 

This much resembles and is nearly related to Hemerocallls coerules, new 
Funkia ovata. 

The plant under consideration has large oval pointed leaves, bearing a 
spike of blue flowers. It is herbaceous, and is a native of Japan, intro¬ 
duced from thence by Dr. V. Siebold. It is recommended as a hardy 
perennial, growing abont a foot high. It prefers plenty of moisture during 
the growing season, and a dry situation in winter. It is now becoming 
common in choice gardens. 


Plants Noticed but not figured in the Bot . Reg . 
ANGRjECUM, ARMENIACUM. 

Native of Sierra Leone, cultivated by Messrs. Loddige. The flowers are said 
to be apricot ooloured. “ The habit is that of Sacoolabium, but very distinct 
from all that has before been seen, but has some affinity with Angneoum 
mystacinum.” The spur is twice as long as the calyx, and compressed at the 

base. 


MALACHENIA CLAVATA. 

This singular plant was given to Mr. Bateman, by Mr. William Hooper, of 
Lambeth, who received it from Rio, in 1836. It is a remarkable genus, re¬ 
sembling Megaclinium in some respects, but belonging in reality to Vandess. 

The seape or flower stalk, is about nine inches long. The flowers are flesby 
dull green, slightly spotted with purple. 

SENECIO ODORATUS. 

“ Why this is called sweet scented is unintelligible, for it bas no smell.” 
It is a glancus herbaceous plaut, with yellow flowers. It is a native of New 
Holland; and has flowered in lh« Horticultural gardens 
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EURYBIA GLUTINOSA. 

A conservatory plant of little beauty; a native of Van Dieman’i Land, 
and now grown in the London Horticultural Society’s garden. 


MISCELLANIES. 


On Climate as Affecting Plants. —Valleys to be perfectly adapted for 
growing exotic plants must not be circumscribed, especially if traversed by a 
river or stream. No spot can be less fitted for conducting the more refined 
parts of floriculture than a narrow valley through which a river flows, as the 
constant exhalations from water are calculated not only to saturate the leaves 
and branches of plants, but, by remaining in the lower stratum of theatmot' 
phere during a frosty night, in many instances, occasion all the consequent 
destruction. All who have had an opportunity of observing tbe Injury 
sustained by plants in dales, from a slight hoar frost, mast have noticed, that 
in those districts which were above the low lying vapours, similar plants 
have wholly escaped its effects. This simple circumstance casts much 
valuable light on the subject of this article. 

Wherever water exists, it has a constant tendency to lower the tempera¬ 
ture; and the vicinities of places wherein it abounds must suffer the greatest 
reduction of heat Tbe sea may, however, be considered an exception te 
this, since its immense and continuous expanse of water retains, through 
winter, a higher temperature than the superincumbent and surrounding sir. 
Plants growing within a few miles of the sea coast, (at least of that portion 
of it which is not swept by the icy blasts from colder regions, may, therefore, 
be presumed to enjoy an increased degree of heat at that season, on account 
of Uie incessant radiation from so large a body.* On the other baud, by 
absorbing more rapidly than land the superior heat of the atmosphere, it 
materially reduces the temperature in summer, and thus maintains a compa¬ 
rative equability. 

With rivers and all smaller channels of water, it is wholly different: the 
mists which are perpetually arising from them is confined between two ranges 
of hills, and having no room to disperse, are condensed and precipitated to the 
earth in cold evenings, and by their deposition upon plants, affording, as it 
were, an attraction to frost, subside into globules of congealed fluid, the 
mischief occasioned by which is 60011 exhibited, after the first action of the 
sun. But where the valley oooupies a broad district, these vapours, possess* 
ing, like heat, a diffusive power, are dispersed through even its most remote 
parts; and their density, with its concurrent effect upon vegetation, is propor¬ 
tionately lessened.— Pavton's Mag. 

On the Pomegranate.—Planting and Situation. —The single and 
double Pomegranates are hardy enough to stand in the open air of most 
parts of the south of Britain, and in such situations flower freely, when the 
trees have attained a good size, and are of several years standing; but, to 
plant with the view of obtaining fruit, they should be accommodated with tbe 
wannest and most sheltered spot the situation affords, and always against a 
south or south-east wall Soil—a strong, rich, loamy soil is considered the 
most proper for such trees as are grown within the limits of large pots or 
boxes; but a lighter and poorer soil, upon a dry subsoil, will be more suitable 
to trees planted in the open borders, as having less tendency to cause excess 
of growth in the shoots, which would be but imperfectly ripened in autumn, 
to fit them for producing flowers and fruit iu the following season. Miller 
recommends a strong rich soil, in which, ho says, “ they flower much better, 
and produce more fruit than if planted on dry poor ground.". This, we 
apprehend, he means jfor such only as are grown in pots or boxes; certainly, 
ia such a soil# they would not succeed in the majority of situations in Britain* 
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—Pruning and Training.—The flowers proceed from the extremities of the 
branches produced the same year. It follows that these should be duly 
encouraged, and room made for their being laid in close to the wall, by 
cutting out annually, early in spring, all or most of the weak or superfluous 
branches of the former year’s growth, and shortening the stronger ones 
left, to cause them to send out young shoots to produce flowers, and that as 
regularly over the tree as possible. Miller recommends autumnal pruning, 
which, he says, has a tendency to cause the young shoots to push earlier in 
the following spring. This is a doctrine which was entertained, particularly 
in the case of the vine, amongst the gardeners of the last age, and has been 
revered by some of the present Our own observation has not led us to see 
any difference in regard to the plant in question; but, as it is an operation 
which does not otherwise interfere with the growth of the plant, the experi¬ 
ment is worth a trial. The Summer regulation of the shoots consists simply 
in displacing some of the weakest and removing too luxurious and ill-placed 
ones, to admit light and sun heat to ripen the fruit, and bring to maturity 
the branches which afford a supply of young fruit-bearing shoots. 

On Hot Walls. —Supposing a south wall, built hollow, and heated with 
hoi water, (as all our walls are to be,) planted with the early ripening sorts of 
grapes, late peaches, and some of the best late ripening plums, such as Coe's 
Golden Drop. The trees not to be excited in spring, which should never be 
attempted with hot walls, but rather retarded in their blossoming, by keeping 
the branches as for from the wall as ponible, till they begin to blossom, at 
which time they are to be laid into the wall, and the blossom protected with 
thin canvass awnings, particularly during night, in July, at which period 
the roof-sashes of the early forced peach bouses and vineries will be removed, 
these are intended to be employed to cover the above wall in the following 
manner:—A permanent stone corb, twelve inches high or more, or a wooden 
plank of the same height, will answer as well, is laid along parallel to the 
bottom of the wall, and two feet distance from it This curb is furnished with 
a groove, in a batten of wood, an inch and a half deep, and three inches wide, 
to receive the bottom rail of the sashes, the top rail to run in a corresponding 
groove, in a batten of wood, fixed to permanent brackets, near the top of the 
wall, the distance between the top and bottom rail of each sash, to be fur¬ 
nished with two brass rollers, to facilitate tbeir movement. The glasses, it will 
thus appear, will stand perpendicular to the wall, and at two feet from it, and ven¬ 
tilation, and the necessary operations of pruning and gathering, can be carried 
on from without, the lights being made to pass each other in the grooves, as in 
the manner of what is called barrack windows. The concentration of solar 
heat in August, September, and October, with the power of applying fire by 
means of the hot water pipes in the walls, which may be safely used as soon as 
the glasses are put, will not only ripen our best autumn fruits, but also mature 
the wood and buds for succeeding crops. Grapes and plums may be pro¬ 
longed by this mode, we think till Christmas; or, indeed, until the glasses be 
required to be again put on the early forcing houses, and our fioest Flemish 
pears, late peaches, and nectarines, which do not often ripen well in England 
on the open walls, and never in Scotland, will be brought to the highest per¬ 
fection. Hot walls we have long ago proved to be of little or no value in 
spring, bat tbeir efficacy in autumn no one can doubt, and tbeir utility will 
be greatly increased by having tbis covering of glass before them.— M'Inlotk. 

If the practice of shading, getting up, cutting out, and removing the 
centree and petals of Dahlia flowers be persisted in, it will be necessary for 
those who do not adopt this practice of preparing their flowers, to compete 
only with such as themselves; and hence the fact that by shading, getting up 
of the centre, removing improper petals and the like, the otter impossibility 
of those unacquainted with the dahlia and these practices of forming a,very 
accurate judgment of what the flower would be if grown in the usual way. 
There is no such thing attempted as that of bringing a dahlia for competition 
without its having been kept in a box for a week or more previous to the 
time it is intended to be exhibited. By thus excluding it from the light, the 
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colours become more delicate, and the centres of the flowers are also brought 
op, as it is termed, by placing over them small garden pots: and such is tho 
extant to which these practices are now carried, thatit would be the extieroe of 
folly to present flowers with the view of competition unless treated in this 
way, and that with the greatest possible care: and nothing but the practical 
skill of the florist can accomplish this with success, because some flowers 
require to be shaded for a greater length of time than others, which nothing 
but practical observation can attain. 

An Improved Method of baisinq Early Potatoes in the Open 
Ground. —It has long been known that abundant crops oflate and luxuriant 
varieties of potatoes may be obtained by planting very small pieces only of 
tbeir tuberous roots: for the plants of those varieties always acquire a con¬ 
siderable age before they begin to generate tubers, and, therefore, do not too 
soon begin to expand themselves. Bat plants of early varieties very soon 
after they first spring from the ground begin necessarily to expand them¬ 
selves in the production of tubers; and the size which these acquire within 
any given period in the spring, will be to a great extent regulated by the 
strength of the plants at the period when they first spring from the soil; and 
strong plants of such varieties can be afforded only by sets of considerable 
sice. I have, in consequence, for some years past, selected in the autumn 
the largest tubers, and those nearly of an eqnal size, for planting in the 
spring; and I have found that these not only uniformly afford very strong 
plants, but also such as readily recover when injured by frost; for, being fed 
by a copious reservoir beneath the soil, a reproduction of vigorous stems and 
foliage soon takes place, when those first produced are destroyed by frost or 
other causes. When the planter is anxious to obtain a crop within the least 
possible time, he will find the position in which the tubers are placed to 
vegetate, by no means a point of indifference; for these being shoots or 
branches which have grown thick instead of elongating, retsin the disposi¬ 
tion of branches to propel their sap to their leading buds, or points most 
distant from the stems of the plant, of which the once formed parts. If the 
tubers be placed with their leading buds upwards, a few very strong and 
very early Mioots will spring from them ; but if their position be reversed, 
many weaker and later shoots will be produced; and not only the earliness, 
but the quality of the produce, in size will be much affected. In the spring, 
when the young plants are just beginning to appear in the rows, 1 have often 
found it very advantageous to raise the mould over them in ridges by an 
operation perfectly similar to that of moulding the plants. 

Royal Asiatic Societt of Great Britain and Ireland.—Proceed¬ 
ings or the Committee of Commerce and Agriculture, 1831.—The 
subjects which have hitherto received the attention of the Committee are, in 
the first place, Caoutchouc. This valuable substance has as yet been 
obtained chiefly from Para; and when in the year 1828 samples of it were 
sent from Assam to one of the principal agency houses at Calcutta, no 
opinion could be given of its value, although it was at that time selling in 
London at two shillings a pound. But in Sylhet, one of the poorest and most 
unproductive of oar Indian provinces, there are forests of trees yielding this 
substance, as was long since stated by Dr. Roxburgh ; and now that atten¬ 
tion has been called to its value, it appears that “ several individuals an 
engaged in collecting it, and that enough will be doubtless procured to meet 
all the demands of this country.” One person alone is reported to have col¬ 
lected 80,000 lbs. weight in a single year in Lower Assam ,—Annals of 
Natural History. 

Bawtry Hall, the Seat of Chas. Ramsden, Esq.— Mr. Thackray, the 
gardener, here uses liquid manure with excellent effect, and says a single 
pailfoll is equal to a barrow load of decayed manure. He has proved this in 
various instances, especially in applying it on asparagus beds. For kitchen 
garden cropping of every kind it is invaluable. Mr. Thackray says it ought 
to be applied with great caution in summer. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

GARDENING OPERATIONS APPLICABLE FOR THE PRESENT 
MONTH. 

BY J. T. 

The multifarious operations which at this season of the year 
devolve on the florist, the amateur, and indeed gardeners of every 
variety, is second only to that of the early spring months, March, 
April, and May. Amongst the duties which now press themselves 
with particular force upon the attention of the florist, are the 
lifting of tender plants from the open borders, flower beds, &c., 
being those which were planted out during the previous spring, 
and are too tender to endure the winter, and, therefore, require 
some protection from frost Some of the most important of 
these are the varieties of geraniums, verbenas, anagallis, petunias, 
salvias, calceolarias, heliotropium, lobelias, &c>, which, with their 
varieties, amount to many hundreds, and last, but not least, the 
dahlia may be mentioned; these, with their varieties, are amongst 
the most ornamental plants for decoration, and for filling up the 
flower beds throughout the summer: and when used extensively, 
it becomes requisite to make provision by preserving more or less 
of the plants for increase the following year. The usual method 
of performing this operation shall be presently noticed ; but firsts 
with regard to the geranium, if not already lifted, no time ought 
to be lost in doing so In lifting and potting geraniums from 
the open border, it is a common practice to prune and cut away 
much of the top, in order that the plants may require the less 
room in the greenhouse, or in whatever situation they are intended 
to be stored. This is, however, quite wrong; the plants ought 
to be lifted before they receive the slightest check from frost, un- 
vol. it. Q 
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1**8 this be attended to, they will become affected with damp, 
and the gross and succulent stems will decay. The moat 
effectual plan to prevent this, is to lift the plants early, pro¬ 
bably daring the first or second week of October: they should 
be planted in pots, preserving as many of the roots as possible, 
and giving them rather poor soil, placing them in an aiiy but 
shaded and cool situation in the greenhouse or frame. They re¬ 
quire to be well watered at first, but sparingly afterwards, giving 
the roots sufficient only to prevent the leaves from fading. By 
keeping them in a dry airy situation and watering sparingly, the 
shoots will ripen rapidly, and the leaves will fall off; the latter 
ought to be carefully gathered up to prevent the decaying leaves 
from infecting the stems. In many of the succulent kinds, such 
as the scarlet sort, the greater part of the leaves fell off early after 
they have been potted, and as soon as this is the case, they may 
be tied up pretty close together, and set by for the winter; and if 
kept cool, but protected from frost, they will remain dormant, and 
require very little farther care till the following spring. Verb**** 
require to be treated differently, in respect to pruning; the longest 
shoots may be cut off without any fear, if the plants are kept dose 
from the air, and exposed to a little heat for a short time, in order 
to produce a slight excitement and growth. This is more particu¬ 
larly essential to V. xnillindris and its varieties : for unless the 
plants are lifted very early, so that the natural growing season 
may cause as much growth as to establish the roots in the pots 
after being lifted, or be placed in a warm situation for a week 
or so, to cause the plants to take with the pots, they seldom 
survive the winter. Anagallis, petunias, and salvias, and, indeed, 
many similar plants, require only the usual treatment, and to be 
protected from frost during winter in an ordinary structure, capable 
of excluding frost and admitting light. Heliotropium is, perhaps, 
more tender than the verbena millindris, and requires the same 
treatment; the plants when shifted, should be placed in a stove or 
warm vinery for a week or ten days after being potted, and 
to be kept from frost with greater care than any of those previously 
noticed. Lobelias, the various varieties of this genns, such suitable 
ornaments for the flower garden, require also to be kept in pots 
through the winter, but may be preserved in cold frames without 
any artificial heat. The kind of soil best suited for the purpose 
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ol potting plants that hare grown in the open borders during the 
summer, is a light sandy earth, mixed with a little leaf mould. 
I have found that the primitive earth from the moors, being the 
decayed stems and foliage of indigenous species of the genus erica, 
admirably adapted lot this purpose: and plants kept in this earth 
through the winter were more healthy, and in a better state the 
following spring, than others of a similar kind, treated in all respects 
the same, but in a different compost. I shall not enter on the 
Reasons that might be adduced with the view of accounting for 
this on philosophical principles, but merely content myself with 
stating a fact which has been forced upon my attention at various 
times during the last several years. 

Dahlia roots may be preserved, and indeed are preserved, in such 
a variety of ways, that I need hardly enter on any lengthened de¬ 
tail on this head. I shall, however, record, as briefly as possible, 
my own practice and experience. To fix on any definite time as 
the proper period for lifting the roots, would be attended with no 
advantage, inasmuch as one part of the country differs greatly from 
another, and even in the same district of country, comparing the 
higher with the lower ground, Dahlias are often killed in the hol¬ 
lows several weeks before they are at all injured on the higher 
ground, although it may be that the high and the low situations 
are within a quarter of a mile of each other. Therefore, all that 
can be safely recommended on this point, is to guard with the 
most jealous watchfulness, against even the slightest injuiy from 
frost, that is, to the tubers and about nine inches or a foot of the 
item. With the choicer kinds, I draw the earth round the stems, 
and upon this I lay, round the necks of the plants, old tan, saw 
dust, or tanners' hark. By this means, a slight mound is formed 
round and over the roots of the plants; and any of the three 
last materials repel the wet so, that the roots and the stems become 
•gradually dry. Then, after the first frost, when the tops have 
been killed down, or the greater part of the leaves and stems have 
decayed, the roots are lifted, selecting a dry day for the purpose. 
The roots are then placed on boards, in some open or airy situa¬ 
tion, and, if possible, exposed to the sun, their number-sticks or 
labels having been carefully secured, by copper wire, to the tubers 
as they are lifted. In this way they are kept till they become dry, 
•that is, the earth that adheres to the roots. A shallow box, or 
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boxes, according to the number of tbe roots, is then provided with 
a mixture of sand, leaf mould, and light earth, (this compost being 
dried so as neither to convey damp nor extract too much of the 
juices of tbe tubers, and thereby cause them to shrivel, is then 
filled in amongst the roots, a little being first laid upon the boards. 
The tubers are covered with this compost, about two or duee 
inches in depth. If want of room or circumstances require it, a 
second tier of roots is placed upon the roots, and covered in like 
manner. The situation in which the boxes are to be placed is the 
next consideration; and perhaps the best that can be selected is 
a chamber floor of a dwelling-house, or, in fact, any dry chamber* 
with a boarded floor, will answer the purpose equally welL The 
boxes require to be frequently examined, for if the earth amongst 
which they are deposited becomes damp, it will occasion the roots 
to rot, and if too dry, the tubers will shrivel and decay; so that 
these Considerations ought to be carefully attended to. During 
• frosty weather, the apartment must be inspected, and the roots sad 
boxes well covered with matting or straw, so as to effectually exdude 
the frost These remarks comprise the important points to be 
attended to; but the amateur, anxious for his favourite roots, will 
discover for himself many others. The above observations tie 
given with especial reference to the choicer kinds, bnt will apply 
equally to all other kinds, and it would be weM were it practised, 
did rime and expense permit. I may just mention, that rootslive 
in the open borders through the winter, without any care whatever; 
and during the last two unusually severe winters, I observed several 
instances of this ; when the roots had been left in the ground, 
they shot up and grew vigorous the following spring. That this 
would be a safe and wise course to pursue with roots generally, I am 
by no means prepared to prove ; but it is not at all improbable 
that it might be turned to account. Dahlias have been, and are 
often kept in pits, after the manner of potatoes; and if the 
dahlias could be ripened and properly dried, it is very likely that, 
in dry situations, the tubers would be much safer in such situatioiis 
than when exposed to the ever varying temperature of the atmos¬ 
phere. I have never been able to quite satisfy my own mind as 
to the effect of exposing the tubers of the dahlia to the full rays of 
the sun, with the view of thoroughly drying the roots, and yramwiy 
and maturing the eyes, as recommended for early sets of potatoes. 
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My impression is, that it is attended with advantage, when applied 
to those roots which are difficult to excite into growth at the proper 
season. Having thus dwelt at some length on the properties and 
characteristics requiring to be guarded against, and others promoted 
and encouraged, with the view of turning the culture of the various 
species and varieties of half-hardy border flowers to the best account, 

I shall offer a few remarks on some of the more ornamental plants, 
which, in ordinary cases endure our winters with little or no injury. 
These when grown in the open ground, are all, more or less, liable to 
continue to grow till cheeked by the autumn frosts. They are 
then especially susceptible of the slightest cause to dwease, and 
death frequently follows as a natural result. To check or remove 
the first cause, namely, that of late growth, I have found the fol¬ 
lowing practice to be attended with excellenteffects:—Some weeks 
before frost is anticipated, I cut the roots of my tender plants by 
thrusting a spade or sharp instrument deep into the earth, round 
the stem of the plant, and at a foot or nine inches more or less * 
from the stem. By this practice all the strongest, the largest, and 
most vigorous roots are cut: the supply of nourishment being thus 
cut off by separation from the strongest roots, the growth of the 
plant is suspended, but yet sufficient strength remains to mature 
the buds and shoots already formed. These rapidly harden after 
this operation, and on the arrival of severe weather, are in a much 
better condition to resist the cold, than when allowed to grow until 
checked by the first visitation of the autumnal frosts. This prac¬ 
tice is of universal application, and may be practised with ad¬ 
vantage on all plants which are in the least degree susceptible of 
injury from the effects of cold. 

I shall now address a few remarks on another subject, on which 
I take some credit to myself for the possession of many years’ 
practical knowledge, together with as large a share of success as I 
could desire. The subject to which I refer is, the cultivation of 
the mushroom, and the plan which I shall first notice, is that in 
general use amongst the market gardeners around the vicinity of 
London. Winter and early in spring is the season when this 
much esteemed vegetable is in the highest request amongst the 
principal families and visitors of the metropolis. Its cultivation is, 
therefore, an object of great commercial interest; and were it better 
understood, would, unoubtedly, be much more extensively used. 
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The plan alluded to is the following -.—During the autumn, stable 
yard manure is collected in quantity according to the number or 
the extent of the beds required. It is so contrived in preparing 
the manure, to obtain as much as possible of the recent droppings* 
When a sufficient quantity has been obtained, it is turned several 
times, and well mixed together, so that it is decayed sufficiently 
before it is formed into a bed, to prevent it from heating violently. 
The preparation being so for complete, a dry situation sloping to 
the south is preferred, and selected for the site of the intended bed, 
the length of which must, of course, depend on circumstances; 
being wholly regulated by the demand. The usual width, how¬ 
ever, is about four feet at the base, and about three feet in height, 
and will be readily understood by Fig. 1, which represents a 

section of the bed, 
the base of which » 
formed by a quantity 
of long litter; the 
prepared manure, as 
described above, is 
then placed on this, 
and very firmly trod 

and beaten down with the implement, during the process 
of forming it. It is allowed to remain in this state for 
about ten days or a fortnight, more or less, depending en¬ 
tirely on the state of the heat in the bed. It is preserved, 
however, as much as possible from heavy rains, and when 
the heat has subsided to the temperature of new milk, it is 
considered in a fit state to have the spawn introduced. The spawu 
is planted in small pieces little more than an inch square, and at 
the distance of about twelve ov fifteen inches apart; it is just 
placed within the surface of the bed. As soon as this operation is 
performed, it is usual to soil the bed, as it is termed; that is, to 
cover it with earths about two and a half or three inches deep. 
This compost or earth should be formed of part fresh loam and 
light garden earth. Much of the success of the bed depends on 
the proper management of this part of the business. If the bed 
be allowed to become too cool before the spawn is introduced, it 
will probably perish, or, at any rate, will not run, and will, there¬ 
fore, prove of no use; and, if it be spawned too hot, and sailed 
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immediately, the spawn will be destroyed by the violent heat. 
The covering of the bed is the next consideration, and this must 
also be regulated by the temperature of the bed : a very mild heat 
is all that is desirable, but this should be preserved as long as 
possible. It is not always possible to retain a heat that is per- 
ceptible, the bed ought, nevertheless, to be kept covered. Jt is 
usual to use a little dry hay next the bed as soon as the mush* 
rooms begin to appear through the soil, and this should be renewed 
from time to time as the covering is removed for the purpose of 
gathering the mushrooms. Besides the hay, which is only used 
when the bed is in a bearing state, there is a covering of long 
litter required, varying from nine to eighteen inches in thickness. 
The beds being in the open air, and exposed to heavy rains during 
the winter season, the thickness of the covering just described 
is indispensible. 

Beds formed in this way continue to produce mushrooms for 
two or three months, when properly made and managed. 

It is, of course, desirable to open the beds for the purpose of 
gathering the mushrooms when the weather is fine; and they 
ought never to be cut, but always twisted round and the root of 
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the stalk palled out When cut the port of the stalk left in the 
earth decays, and causes the young mushrooms to damp and 
perish. 

The mushroom is also very frequently cultivated in what is 
termed mushroom houses, of which Fig. 2 is a section. Structures 
of this kind are in general use in first rate gardens, and in many 
respects are very excellent, when & large and regular supply k 
required. They are generally formed in a back shed, behind 
some of the forcing houses, in the kitchen garden, so that the 
back wall answers a double purpose. 

The length of the house may be varied according to circum¬ 
stances, and may be described as under:— 

b. Smoke flue under the path. 

e. Stone or wood shelves on which die beds are formed. 

d. Two feet spaces between the beds. 

t. Uprights at five or six feet apart to support the frame work 
for the shelves. 

f. Ventilator in the roof. 

g. Front window to admit light when required, but to have 

out-side shutters. 

A. Roof of the house, slated or thatched. 

t\ Showing the bed when formed. 

The manure to be properly prepared for beds in a mushroom 
house of this description, requires to contain a greater quantity of 
short manure, sheep or deer dung is valuable when added to the 
stable manure. The beds ought to be 16 or 18 inches deep, and 
made as firm as possible, and require to be covered with soil in 
the same maimer as those out of doors. 

In applying artificial heat, great care is requisite, as the mush¬ 
room is exceedingly impatient of this element, and the tempera¬ 
ture ought never to rise higher than 60 degrees, while the atmos¬ 
phere should be preserved as moist as possible. 

Mushrooms are often cultivated in a variety of ways, on a 
small scale, and, indeed, every person who keeps only a single 
horse, or a few sheep, may have mushrooms every day in the year. 
The manure only requires to be laid in a heap as it accumulates, 
and if occasionally turned at first, so that it may gradually decay 
in any onthouse or shade, sheltered from rain, made firm by tread¬ 
ing, and covered with a little earth and dry soft straw. In thk 
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way mushrooms seldom fail to grow, the bed being kept moist but 
not wet. 

Mushrooms may also be grown in portable boxes, placed in a 
part of the cellar, not exposed to a strong current of cold air. 

J. T. 


REMARKS ON THE DAHLIA SHOW, HELD IN THE BOTANICAL 
GARDEN& 

BT THE EDITOR. 

The last exhibition for the season was held in the Sheffield Gar¬ 
dens on September 26th. The display of dahlias was very good, and 
competitors attended from various; and some from distant parts of 
the country, such as Nottingham, Wakefield, Oxford, &c. Several 
seedlings were also shown, but to us there did not appear to be 
any thing of much interest. 

The dahlia is unquestionably one of the most interesting and 
beautiful of autumnal flowers, but the nefarious practices which have 
been resorted to at almost every exhibition of any importance, 
which has been held during the present season, but too plainly 
show, that unless some means be adopted to check the almost 
endless methods and expedients which are adopted for the purpose 
of obtaining prizes by unfair means, the dahlia must fall into 
disrepute. At present, it would be the height of folly for any 
person to hope to be successful as an exhibitor of dahlias, unless 
he is prepared to adopt any expedient, and to have recourse to any 
alternative, however dishonourable. We are quite sure there are 
sufficient facts on record, as the results of the various shows, held 
in different parts of the country throughout the present year, to 
fully warrant us in the statement which we have just made. 

We subjoin the following, being the names of the flowers com¬ 
posing the stands of the successful competitors for the principal 
prizes awarded at the show in question. One reason for doing this 
is, because it is the test by which flowers can be tried; and any 
flower admitted into a stand, when twenty-four blooms are all 
that are shown, is a sufficient proof, at least in ordinary cases, 
that it is a standard bloom, and the kinds composing these stands 
may be considered first-rate sorts, and probably many of them will 
continue to be regarded as such, while many of the new kinds 
will have flowered this year for the first and last time. 
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Dodd’s Mary 
Marquis of Lothian 
Mountjoy’s Rosa 
Ringleader 
Purple Perfection 
Essex Rival 
Oakley's Emperor 
Rival Queen Superba 
Antiope 
Amateur 
Virgin Queen 
Duchess of Richmond 


Standard 

Eva 

Girling's Contender 
Don John 
Nottingham Hero 
Springfield Rival 
Hedley’s Perfection 
Unique 

Stanford’s Contender 
Girling's Juno 
Robert Buist 
Lewisham Rival 


SECOND PAN.—MR. BATES, OXFORD. 


Dodd’s Mary 
Spriogfield Rival 
Eva 

Cambridge Hero 
Stamford’s Contender 
Case's Antiope 
Lane’s Lady Deacon 
Hope 
Standard 

Marquis of Lothian 
Sir Henry Fletcher 
Jones's Frances 


Queen of Sarum 
Conductress 
Sir F. Burdett 
Victory 

Seedling, No. 8 
Marchioness Lansdown 
Cupped Crimson 
Bontishall 
Watford Surprise 
Miss Johnston 
Essex Rival 
Johnson's [?] * 


THIRD PAM. 

Purple Perfection 
Rival Prima Donna 
Suffolk Hero 
Virgin Queen 
Lord Folkstone 
Marquis Lothian 
Oakley's Emperor 
Elphinstone’s Purple 
Perfection 
Dodd’s Mary 
Essex Rival 
Capped Crimson 


MR ATKINSON. 

Amato 

Ingestire Rival 
Miss Johnston 
Topaz 

Mountjey's Rosa 

Wonder 

Standard 

Lady Mallet 

Lewisham Rival 

Invincible 

Ruby 

Evan's Wallace 


FOURTH PAN - MR. EVANS. 


Marquis of Lothian 
Standard 

Girling's Inviucible 
Virgin Queen 
Cupped Crimson 
Oakley’s Emperor 
SqfibltHero 
Beautyof Hyde vale 
Mrs. Colt 
Purple Perfection 
Essex Rival 
Eva 


Ringleader 
Haywood’s Defiance 
Dodd’s Mary 
Bishop of Cambridge 
Girling’s Contender 
Springfield Rival 
Evan’s Wallace 
Duchess of Richmoud 
Fire Ball 
Ruby 

Lewisham Rival 
Rival Sussex 
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REMARKS ON NEW PLANTS. 

BT THE EDITOR. 

We subjoin the following as new plants, included in the 
list of a nurseryman from Edinburgh. 8ome may have previously 
been noticed in this Magazine; but they are repeated here, 
because they are now increased, and may be obtained by those who 
wish to possess them:— 

l Pasnflora onchinus. —This bears greyish white flowers; and, 
we believe, grows and flowers freely in the green-house. 

Bouvardia splendent .—We have not seen this plant; but know¬ 
ing its congener, B. triphylla, one of the most ornamental little 
plants in cultivation, we are encouraged to hope that this will be 
something very good. 

Fabiana imbricata .—This is a neat little plant, having the 
habit of a heath. 

Streblorhiza speciosa, —This is spoken of as one of the choicest 
and most valuable and interesting plants at present in cultivation, 
and said to be quite hardy, and nearly related to Clianthus 
punecius. 

Dianthus grandiflorus .—It is needless to offer anything in 
commendation of a genus, every species of which is so peculiarly 
beautiful, and many others splendid. Who has seen, and not ad¬ 
mired the varied colours and forms of the Pink, the Carnation, 
Picotee, the Sweet William, the Indian Pink ? Nor is the exquisite 
delicacy and beautiful arrangement of the colouring matter, more 
remarkable mid striking than the rich and refreshing fragrance of 
the whole family. 

Verbena Lobelliodes. —In habit very distinct. 

Erica Medilerranea nana .—Any addition to the hardy heaths 
must necessarily bo valuable; and we have no doubt this simple 
little variety will be regarded as such. 

Spiraa adiantoides .—The species of this genus are chiefly 
ornamental; and, as a hardy shrub, we presume this will be 
welcome. 

Maurandya species. —M. Barckley and M. semperflorehs 
are well known to many of our readers for lheir beauty and 
habits, so admirably adapted for covering trellis, or basket-work, 
during summer. 
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ON THE CARNATION AND PICOTIB. 


Bignonia speciosa .—This also belongs to a very ornamental 
genus. 

Osbeckia canescens .—Of this we know nothing more than the 
name, which was given to us as a new plant 

Such are some of the new plants which nurserymen have to 
offer; and to these may be added, two Salvias, one of which has 
been raised in the Sheffield garden, the other sent by a friend from 
a very remote part of the country. Besides the two just named, 
we have here two others as seedlings, raised in this garden from 
seeds imported amongst the roots of some orchidea received from 
Bio Janeiro. 


ON THE CULTURE OP THE CARNATION AND PICOTEE. 

BY GEORGE MU8CROFT, OF WINCOBAXK, NEAR SHEFFIELD. 

These beautilul flowers should be planted about the latter end 
of March, or the beginning of April, in a compost prepared in the 
following manner. 

Take one third of fresh earth, one third of rotten cow dung, and 
one third of river sand or wood earth, mixed well together; let it * 
remain in this manner a few months, then a few weeks before it is 
wanted for use sprinkle a little quick lime amongst it, and run it 
through a riddle. If there be any wire-worms discovered in it, 
great pains should be taken to destroy them, as they are very destruc¬ 
tive to these kind of flowers, eating up the pith of the stalk when 
it is running into flower, and by that means completely destroy¬ 
ing it. 

A stake should be stuck by the side of the plant, and the flower 
stalk continually tied thereto as it advances in growth. When the 
flower pods appear, the smallest of them should be plucked off, 
leaving only three or four of the strongest; by this means the 
flowers will be much improved. Care must be taken when the 
pods begin to shew their bloom, that they do not burst; this may 
be prevented by tying a thin strand of matting round the pod. 

At this stage of the flower, the earwigs must be well looked 
after, as they do much damage to the flowers by creeping into the 
pods and eating the petals. 

in July or the beginning of August, young shoots should be 
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hjmp& M and when they have taken root, should be transplanted 
Into small pots and kept in a frame for final planting in the spring. 

They ase a most beautiful and sweet scented flower, and good 
shoots may be grown in perfection for showing, for twenty or even 
ferty years. 

[Mr. Mnscroft if a most succtwfol grower, and h&t been the Means of intro¬ 
ducing several new varieties which he has raised from seed. One or 
two of these flowers we shall shortly figure.—E d.] 


ON THE USE AND ADVANTAGE OP LIQUID MANURE. 

BY B. 

Notwithstanding the repeated recommendations of practical men, 
in ihvour of liquid manure, but littfc attention is paid to the sub¬ 
ject. If it be of the vast importance which it is said to be, why is 
it so little used ? Why does not every garden contain its tank, in 
connexion with the manure heap P To make such an arrangement— 
to provide a receptacle to retain the juices of the decaying weeds 
in the rubbish heap, can neither be difficult nor expensive; and if it 
If practicable and easy of accomplishment to provide for the latter, 
the same arrangement would be suitable for the manure heap. A 
common tub or cask of any kind will answer the purpose, and if it 
is leaky of itself, it may be rendered water tight, by puddling round 
the outside. It is supposed, of course, to be placed with its upper 
end level with the ground, or as much under the surface as will 
insure drainage running into it. 

I have applied it in various ways, and, in every instance, with 
results which have proved its valuableness. On my flower beds, I 
have used it freely, during winter, and especially in frosty weather, 
when snow was on the ground. I have several tanks, but they 
are all connected with each other. In one of these, I have fixed 
a large wood pump, through which the liquid is drawn and carried 
to the flower beds and borders, as time permits. 

I should like to know the results of others on this subject, and 
I may communicate further particulars at a future time. 

B, 
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NEW AND RARE PLANTS IN THE METROPOLITAN ^ 
NURSERIES. 

Combretum, species nova. —We noticed in the collection of * 
Messrs. Low and Co., of the Clapton Nursery, some fine plants 
of a very remarkable species of Combretum, a native, we are in¬ 
formed, of the East Indies. It is of a very robust habit, and 
quite a climber; the *tem is very pubescent, and the foliage large, 
and strongly nerved. The old leaves are of a very deep green, 
while the young leaves, which are covered with a soft down, possess 
a beautiful reddish purple tinge. This promising plant has v not 
yet bloomed in this country. But for the present great dearth of 
novelties, this elegant species of so valuable a genus cannot fail to 
attract much attention from iiose who are seeking from the great 
metropolitan marts, their annual supply of new and interesting 
plants. 

Gesneria barbata. —An interesting and showy species, in foliage 
resembling G. oblongata, but of a much denser habit of growth » 
and in all respects superior to that species. Its flowers are of a 
lightish red, and showy. 

Agnoslis sinuala. —We are truly glad to find that this noble 
plant is again in the London trade, and we hope that it will now 
become gradually more plentiful. For beauty of foliage, it stands 
unrivalled even among the numerous beautiful evergreens of 
Australia, of which country it is a native. It has not yet, we 
believe, produced its flowers in this country. 

Echeveria puberulenta .—A species recently received in this 
country from North America. It is of much dwarfer habit, and 
appears to be altogether a more manageable plant than E. gibbi- 
flora, while its foliage is more delicrfte and beautifuly glaucous. 
Messrs. Low, of Clapton, possess a curious narrow-leaved variety 
of this species, which we have not seen elsewhere. 

Chorozema lancifolia. —Among the many beautiful Australian 
genera which occupy our greenhouses, the genus Chorozema is 
conspicuous. C. Henchmanni, C. cordatam, C. Dicksonii, and 
C. varium, ranking in the very first class of greenhouse plants. 
And the subject of the present notice, which has been raised by 
Messrs. Low and Co., from seeds received from the Swan Aiver, 
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promise# to increase the interest of the genus. In habit it is re- 
markably distinct from any other species of the genus, while its 
long, narrow, lance-shaped foliage, produces in the mind of the 
horticulturist a momentary doubt, as to whether it is in reality a 
Chorozema. It appears to be of very free growth, and is said to 
produce scarlet dowers. This is, undoubtedly, one of the most 
interesting plants at present offered for sale in the metropolis. 

Fuchsia fulgent .—We have seen some ve$y interesting hybrids 
between F. fulgens, and some of the small-leaved varieties, and 
there is every reason to hope that something good will spring from 
the union. The plants we have seen, are decidedly superior in 
foliage to the present species, and if there be a corresponding im¬ 
provement in the dower, they will, indeed, be valuable. 

Thunbergia auranliaca .—This plant, which drst appeared in 
the valuable collection of the Messrs. Young, at Epsom, is re¬ 
markable chiedy for the absence of the dark eye or centre, which 
is found in T. alata, which species it very closely resembles in all 
other respects. T. aurantiaca, is, doubtless, a very showy plant, 
and valuable,-as forming a variety to those who possess extensive 
collections; but we must confess candidly our opinion, that in 
losing the dark centre of T. alata, it has lost the greatest attraction 
which that beautiful plant possesses. We are not aware whether 
the subject of this notice is a distinct species, or merely a seminal 
variety from T. alata. 

Jacksonia grandiflora ,—A very pretty broomlike shrub, raised 
from seeds imported from Swan River. It is of a graceful, pen* 
dulotfe habit, and produces terminal spikes of light buff dowers, 
tinged with orange. This plant is at present producing its blooms 
at the Clapton Nursery, although, we doubt not, its proper time 
of dowering is the spring, at which season it will, without doubt, 
be much dner than at present. 

Oetober 14, 1839. 
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LILITJM SreCIOSUM, tab. PUN€PfATUM. ‘ * 

SYNONYMS LILIUM LANCIFOLIUM, tar. PUNCTATUM. 

4 LANCIFOLIUM ROSEUM. 

SPECIOSUM 1LEMPFERI, Siebold. 

NAT. ORD. LILIACEJE. CLASS HBXANDBIA MONOGTNIA. 

The magnificent species of this genus, natives of China, which have been 
recently introduced into this country, and now occasionally met with in 
choice collections, are, unquestionably, the noblest and most beautifhl floral 
objects that have been added to British collections for many years. The 
variety now represented, is one of the handsomest of the three or fan* 
which are now cultivated, and may be purchased from respectable nursery¬ 
men, at frqp three to four guineas for a small bulb, having stated this as the 
price, we need hardly add that they are still extremely rare, and must neces¬ 
sarily continue so for some years. Multitudes of plants are annually in¬ 
troduced as new, bnt ecarcely live in public favour satifciently long to be 
recorded in the journals of the botanist and floriculture! amateur, whan they 
have passed away and are forgotten. The perspective history of the Uliumi 
in question, present us with a more cheering aspect They are objects of 
permanent beauty, and will continue to increase in popularity for manjf 
years. At present there are only a few flowering bulbs in this country or 
on the Continent; but as they increase and become cheaper, and, of oowtfee, 
better known, they will also be more highly esteemed and universally 
cultivated. If, therefore, our conjecture be rigfhtly formed, the Hllume wifi 
be an object of commercial interest for many years, of more than qrdinaij 
interest to the florist, pointing as they do to a field as vast in extent as 
it is promising in remuneration to whoever may prefer to pursue iL Wo 
refer to the creation of new varieties by seminal offspring, being the result 
of cross fertilization. 

For further remarks on this genus see page 67 of this voL 

The cultivation of these liliums is most successful, when traeted as green¬ 
house or half-hardy bulbs. The soil which they prefer is a rich sandy loam, 
with a mixture of leaf mould, sand, and well decomposed manure, preferred 
in a cold dry pit during winter, and excited by gentle heat'during the grow¬ 
ing season. When (he bulbs have become plentiful, we have not the least 
doubt but they may be grown in a dry sheltered border, out of doors, with aU 
the success that can be desired, requiring only a slight covering of straw or 
old tan to be removed early in spring. 

The flowering season is August and September. 

For the opportunity of giving a figure of this splendid pitot, we are in¬ 
debted to Messrs. Fisher, Holmes, and Co., of the Handsworth Nursery, who 
possess a large stock of these lilies. 

SOLLYA SOUC1FOLIA, Willow-leaved Sonya. 

NAT. ORDf PITTOSPOREA. CLASS PBNTANDRIA MONOGTNIA. 

A drawing of this pretty little greenhouse shrub has been obtained ton ns 
from the nursery of Messrs. Low and Co., of the Upper Clapton Nursery, 
London, having been obtained there from New Holland. It has been 
noticed at page 62 of. this volume, and has evidently a very close affinity to 
S. heterophylla; but as remarked in the notice referred to, it appears to differ 
from that species in the narrower leaves, and muoh less robust habit of the 
whole plant 
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The thirst for novelty is strongly displayed by the amazing rapidity which 
objects of interest displace and succeed each other. Perhaps there are not 
more than one in every hundred of the new plants introduced into thia 
country, that are retained in general cultivation beyond the first or second 
year of their introduction In obedience to this principle, and, notwith* 
standing the graceful habit and extreme beauty of the flowers of S. hetero- 
phylla introduced about 1835, and first published and figured in the tenth 
volume of the Botanical Magazine, in 1836; yet although this plant requires 
only the protection of a cold frame, is cultivated with the greatest ease, yet 
with all these advantages, it is now seldom seen. What may await the 
species in this respect, which we have here figured, it is not necessary to con* 
sider. It is certainly a very beautiful greenhouse climber, and nothing can 
be more intense than its blue coloured bell-shaped flowers. 


NOTICES OF NEW PLANTS. 


NELUMBIUM LUTEUM, Yellow Nutumbium. \Bot. Mag. 


NAT. ORD. NYMPH4CACE.fi. CLASS POLYANDRIA POLYGINIA. 

This noble water lilly has produced its splendid flowers in the garden of 
Edward Sylvester, Esq of Chorley, Lancashire. The habit of the whole 
plant somewhat resembles that of our common white water lily. The 
flowers are, however, of a greenish yellow, and the leaves round, supported 
by a stalk from the centre of the under side. It would appear that Mr. 
Chorley reoeived the seeds of this plant from Mr. Anderson, of the Chelsea 
Botanic Garden, and Sir William Hooker observes that this is the first 
instance of i ts flowering'in this country; and “ from the representation which 
we are thus privileged to give, it will be at once seen how very closely this 
species is allied both in its flower and fruit to the classical Nelumbium epe- 
cioea, of the East Indies; the chief if not the only difference being in the 
colour of the blossom, and the appendage to the anthers. The present i% 
however, exclusively an inhabitant of the still waters of North America, 
where it is called Water chenquepin, and it chiefly abounds in the Southern 
and Western States, extending, however, as far North as Philadelphia, 
Kentucky, Connecticut, and Lake Ontario. He seems to think, therefore, 
that this splendid aquatic might come to perfection in favourable situations 
in our climate. The N. pentapetalum and »he N. reniforme of American 
authors, are probably mere forms of the present species.” As there is little 
doubt but this beautiful plant will some day ornament the lakes and streams 
of this country, we hesitate not to annex the following remarks, commu¬ 
nicated to Sir Wm. Hooker by Mr. Sylvester, stating some particulars re¬ 
specting the blossoming of the yellow Nelumbium in his collection :— 

“ The flowering, I believe to have been the consequence of an accidental 
circumstance, which I shall mention. I had hitherto treated it like the red, 
or Eastern species, from an impression that it was confined to the most 
southern and warmest portion of North America; the pots of both being 
plunged in a cistern of water, kept at a heat of about 85 degrees; and, as the 
plants grew very vigorously and appeared to be in health, I did not try any 
other situation. They had never shown any disposition to bloom until the 
present season, when, in consequence of the gardener having left a smaller 
opening than usual in the flue which passes under the cistern, and which is 
entirely closed in the winter, the water remained at about 70 or 75 degrees, 
and the house was, altogether, cooler than in previous summers. Under 
these circumstances, while the red species threw up a number of flower-buds, 
none of which came to maturity, two out of the three plants of the yellow- 
blossomed sort flowered, and are ripening seeds, the house and the water have 
sinoe been warmer, and N. speciosum is now, though later in the season, 
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oomfnginto bloom. I have no doubt that, like many of the aquatic plants 
of North America, Hydro peltis, the Nympheas, &c., which grow (and oc- 
casionally bloom during a very fine summer) in a shallow pot in the garden, 
the Nelumbium will be found sufficiently hardy to bear our winters, if the 
roots be plunged in water deep enough to protect them from the frost, and 
raised near to the surface during summer; but I am not very sanguine in 
hoping that it will be brought to flower in the open air, or in water, wanned 
only by the sun, as those plants which are above the water. Such as Pontederia 
coraata, Libiscnspalustris, &c. appear to require a greater degree of heat for 
this purpose than our summer afford. My experience, however, is confined 
to this county, (Lancashire), where the climate is inferior to that of our 
eastern and southern counties.** 

ERYSIMUM PEROFSKIANUM, Deep orange flowered Treacle-mustard, 

| Bot. Mag. 

MAT. ORD. CRUCIFER*. CLA8S TETRAD YNAM1A SILIQUOSA. 

Seeds of this new and pretty wall flower were received at the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, in May, 1838. The idant is a native of 
Caboul, and the plants raised that season flowered in a cold frame in May of 
the present year, and it is expected will ripen seeds. 

Ill a note appended to the notice of this plant, the Editor remarks:— w It is 
to be regretted that more of the history of this ornamental plant is not 
known to ns. Since Dr. Graham’s communication arrived, I have received 
fine specimens of the same plant through the kindness of Lady Mary 
CsAheart, who received the seeds direct from Caboul, but accompanied by the 
information that the plant was a native of Persia. This lady remarks that 
the plants grows slowly and languidly in pots, but the moment they are 
transferred to the open border, free from all restraint, they become as vigorous 
as the common wall flower, and put up many flower beads in succession.” 
LUPINUS BARKERI, Mr. Barker's Lupine. | Bot. Reg. 

MAT. ORD. LEGUMINOS* § PAPILIONACR M. CLASS DlA DELPHI A DECANDEIA 

Dr. Lindley very properly makes the following remark, in reference to the 
watt known and extensively felt confusion that prevails in the specific dis¬ 
tinctions of the genus Lapinas. “ To the crowd of species of this most 
difficult genus, a new one is added, with some hesitation; and, till the 
specific marks of the genus are better understood, it will be impossible to 
feel quite sure that varieties are not introduced under the name of aperies” 

The flow cars are blue, and approach near to L. elegans. It is a native of 
Mexico, obtained from thence by G. Barker, Esq. of Birmingham, in whom 
collection it would appear to have produced its flowers, which continue from 
June till destroyed by the autumn frosts. 

AMYGDALUS INCANA, Hoary-lsaved Almond. [Bot. Reg . 

MAT. ORD. ROSACE* § AM YG DALE*. CLASS KCOSANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Many of our readers, at least, are acquainted with the dwarf peach or 
ahaend, of which the present plant is, we have little doubt, a mere variety, 
although raised by Dr. Lindley to the distinction of a species. It is said to 
be readily known from A. nana, in being thickly covered with hoary pubicens 
on the under side of the leaves. It is a hardy dwarf shrub, and whether it 
prove a species or variety it matters but little to floriculture, since its neat 
small foliage and rosy pink blossoms will render it a desirable object as an 
ornamental plant 

LEPISM1UM MYOSURUS, Mouse-tail Lspismium. [Bot. Mag. 

SYNONYMIJS CEREUS TENUISPLNU8. 

CEREUS MYOSURUS. 

CACTUS TENUIS. 

MAT. ORD., CACTI* CLASS, ICOSAMBRrA BfOMOOTNIA. 

This plant has the habit of the Cereus triangulares, being three cornered# 
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but much more slender, and bearing a great profusion of yellowish-white 
flowers The flowers are at first deep yellow, and the buds are tipped with 
pink. It is a native of Brazil, and flowered in July of the present year, in 
the collection of T. Brocklehurst, Ksq., of the Fence, near Macclesfield, and 
was communicated by the intelligent gardener there, Mr Appleby, with the 
following remark:—“ The plant had been for some time in a greenhouse, and 
was then removed to the orchideous house. In conveying it thither* a por¬ 
tion. of about half the length was broken off; and, as we had no room for 
more than one plant, the branch, herewith sent, was laid, imintentabnaUy, 
upon some other large pots with plants in them, and in that situation, it has, 
to our astonishment, thrown out abundance of flowers, while the parent stock 
still remains barren. 

BURRIELLIA GRACILIS, Slender Burridtia. | Bat. Mag . 

MAT. ORD., COMPOSITE SE N ECRONIDEE. CLASS, SYNGENESIS 8CPERFLUA. 

A hardy annual with yellow groundsel-shaped flowers, and often cultivated 
In gardens under the name of Lasthenia California, to which R to Moeusfc- 
rily allied, and to which it also bears a very striking resemblance* 

TECOMA JASMINOIDES* JatmmeMke Taooma. | Pax. Mag. 

NAT. ORD , BIGNONIACEJE. CLASS, DIDYNABfTA ANOIOSPMStflA. 

This is a very handsome greenhouse shrub, bearing large trumpet-shaped 
flowers, of a light rose colour, having the interior of the tube of a dark rosy 
purple. This is a very beautiful plant, a native of New South Wales. 

A5SCHYNANTHUS RAMOSIS8IMUS, Mott branching JEttky*eMfa*i 

[Par* Mag. 

NAT. ORD., CYRTTAMDRACEwE, CLASS, DIDVNAMIA A MOJO SPERM I A. 

This splendid genus has been known, during the short period which Ik has 
been cultivated in the stoves of this country, nndef the generic names of 
Vncarvillea and Irichospermum. In general appearance, the species bean 
some slight resemblance to the genus Hoya, one of tho genus of which has 
long been a popular plant, and often cultivated in the) windows' 0# lhing 
rooms, known by the designation of honey plant. Unlike, however, the 
dingy white, and waxy-like flowers of the Hoya, the genus now under notice 
produces large terminal clusters of brilliant scarlet tube shaped flowers, 
unequalled by few, and surpassed by scarcely anything we know, for the 
beauty of its flowers. We noticed, some time ago, a species of this genus 
under the name of grandiflora, certainly more beautiful than the pifesent; 
nevertheless, this is a very pretty plant. It requires the stove to bring it to 
perfection, and may be cultivated successfully, by tying the stems to the 
trunks of trees, and covering them with moss. In this way, it requires tube 
syringed and kept moist It has produced its flowers in the orchideous house 
of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, at Chatsworth, and was introduced to 
that collection by Mr. Gibson, who discovered it growing on the trunks and 
branches of trees, on the summit of the Khoseea hills, (East Indies) at an 
elevation of about 4,000 feet. 

ARISTOLOCHIA CILIATA, Fring-flowered Jristolochia . [Bot Mag . 

NAT. ORD., ARISTOLOCBrEE. CLASS, GYNANDRIA BEXANDKIA. 

“ A native of Buenos Ayres, according to Mr. Tweedie, to whom I am 
indebted for dried specimens, and who also sent seeds, which, under the 
judicious care of Mr. Moore, have, at the Glosnevin Botanic Garden, pro¬ 
duced the flowering specimens here represented. The very singular structure 
and colour of these flowers, with the long marginal fringes, render this species 
particularly worthy of cultivation in the greenhcuse, or in a favourable situ¬ 
ation, it may be found to bear the open air of our climate.*’ The colour of 
the flowers is a yellow green, with a purple and green streaked tip. The 
form of the flowers of this genus is remarkable for their bent tube or pouch*- 
like structure. 
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ANGELONIA GARDNERIA, Mr. Gardner'• Angekmia. \Bot. Mag. 

NAT. ORD., SCROPUULARINiE. CLAS8, DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPRRMIA. 

The upright stems, opposite serrated leaves, with the terminal spike of 
large lilac flowers, render this a very desirable plant It is a native of Brazil, 
and was transmitted from thence by Mr. Gardner, whose name it bears. The 
•flowers have been produced in the stoves of the Glasgow Botanic Garden. It 

is, however, by no means improbable, that it might succeed pretty well in the 
greenhouse* It is an herbaceous plant, rising to the height of two or three feet 

PHAIUS WALLICHII, Lh . WalKch'i Phaiut. | Pax. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACEAE. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDR1A. 

The present is one of those orchidaceous plant belonging to the section 
of that curious and interesting family termed terrestrial, the natural habita¬ 
tion of which is on the surface of the earth, and not on the trunks and 
branches of trees, the peculiar situation preferred by those of this tribe 
designated epiphytes. The present species would appear to possess more 
than an ordinary share of beauty; indeed, from the representation given of 

it, we should say it is a truly splendid plant We may, probably, be best un¬ 
derstood by describing it as bearing a strong resemblance in habit of growth 
to the old and well-known Blelia tankervillia, common in almost every stove. 
The flower stems rise in the same way, and the structure of the individual 
florets are also much like those of the blelia, but far more beautiful, being of a 
white-rose yellow colour. This is also a native of the Khoseea Hills, whence 
it was obtained by Mr. Gibson, and is cultivated at Chatsworth, where it 
has recently flowered. 

UEL1A ALBIDA, White-flowered Lcdia. [Bat, Reg . 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACEA. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

A very pretty little orchidaceous plant, with short upright flower stems, 
bearing a few whitish flowers. A native of Oaxaca. It is remarkable for 
its delightful fragrance, resembling the primrose. 

ON Cl DIUM TRULLIFERUM, Trowel-Upped Oneidium. \Bot . Reg. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACBjS. CLAS8 GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

We have recently spoken in terms of strong commendation of the great 
beauty of this genus, nor is this tho least ornamental of the species; the 
pseudo-bulbs are nearly six inches long, with leaves about the same length. 
The flowers are produced on a rather stiff branching stem, and of a yellow 
and rose colour. A native of Brazil, and imported by Messrs. Loddiges, 
where it flowered in September, 1838. 

AGAVE SAPONARIA, The Soap Aloe. [Bot. Reg. 

NAT. ORD. AMARYLIDACEjE. CLASS HBXANDRIA MONOGYN1A. ' 

The leaves are long, slender, and the flowers are produced on an upright 
spike, and are of a yellowish-green colour. It is said that Mr. Skinner found 
this plant used as a substitute for soap in Peru, where it grows on sandy 
plains. “ That it is an agave admits, I think, of no doubt; but, unlike 
those gigantic species with which we are most familiar, it flowers readily, and 
does not perish, but continues to grow without suffering; in fact, it is a true 
perennial, while the others are analogous to annuals.’’ “If this species 
should furnish a fibre capable of being used by the manufacturer, it will 
then, like the magney> its near ally, both produce a material from which 
linen may be woven, and assist in washing it afterwards. 

DAUBENYA FULVA, Tawny DavJbenya. | Bot. Reg. 

NAT. ORD. LILIACEAS. CLASS HEXANDRIA MONOGYN1A. 

A curious plant, having the habit of a hsemanthus, with short oval light- 
green upright leaves, bearing a short umble of orange-coloured flowers. 

This plant is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, imported from thence 
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bj Robert Barchard, Esq. of East Hill, Hands worth, in whose garden it was 
observed in flower by Professor RoyaL In a botanical point of view, this is 
a highly interesting plant, from the circumstance as quoted below. “ Certainly 
ttlacess has been hitherto regarded as one of the most regular flowered of 
orders j and yet, here is a case in which irregularity in the flower is carried 
almost as far as a suppression of the floral segments. It will, doubtless, be 
found, whenever the limitation of natural orders is reduced to any principle, 
and ceases to be arbitrary, that every large order contains irregular and 
regular flowered genera, and that the greatest value that can be assigned to 
such a circumstance is, that of characterizing some division of the order.” 

The individual florets of this plant present the singular appearance, as if 
the half of each floret were cut away: three of the stamens being about half 
the length of the other three, and seen adhering to the abortive segments, 
about midway of the rather lengthened tube. In other respects, this plant 
presents nothing attractive to the florist. 


Plants Noticed but not figured in the Bot . Reg . 


CODONOPSIS LUR1DA. 

A foetid twining milky annual, with large green flowers, slightly dotted 
inside. It is a native of India. As a campanulaceous plant, it is closely allied 
to Canarina, but has none of its beauty. 

SALVIA MOORCROFTI AN A. 

This plant has been raised in the garden of the Horticultural Society of 
London, from seeds sent from India, by Dr. Falconer. It proves a herba¬ 
ceous species, resembling S. Sclarea, with very large leaves, cordate at the 
base, woolly underneath, and pale light blue flowere, about one-half the size 
of that species. 

CINOGLOSSUM GLOCHIDIATUM. 

Raised from Indian seeds, transmitted to the Horticultural Society of Lon- 
don, by Dr. Falconer. A herbaceous plant with intense blue flowers, well 
suited to gather for ornamenting sitting rooms. 

APLOTAXIS ALBESCENS. 

A rather pretty herbaceous plant, about four feet high, with purple 
flowers. 

MALVA LUC1DA, 

A Himalayan plant, apparently annual, resembling Malva sylvestris- 
STANHOPEA OCULATA. 

This is a remarkable variety of S. oculata, obtained from Mexico by Mr. 
Barker. It looks like S. insigois, with the lip of S. oculata, and is very 
handsome. 

PORTULACA GRANDIFLORA, var. RUTILA. 

A native of Mendoza. The flowers are of the richest crimson, more bright 
than even P. Gilliesii, aod uearly as large as a half crown, when full blown. 
It is at present in the Horticultural Gardens, London. 

STENOCHILUS LONGIFOLIUS. 

A New Holland plant, first discovered there by Allan Cunningham, and 
lately by Major Sir Thos Mitchell, by whose attendants, it was called “ Lemon 
Haws,” on account of the odour of the fleshy frnit. It forms a small bush, 
and in this country flowers in August. The leaves are narrow and coriaceous; 
The flowers are about an inch loog > single or in pairs. 
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STKNOCHILUS 1NCANUS. 

The LcwkIou Horticultural Society is indebted to the test mentioned gentle- 
mau for the posscsiou of this plaoL It is a native of the aim country with 
the )a»t, and forma a gray bush, looking like aa olive or some leafless aecadft, 
and is covered closely with short white down. 

ASTERACANTIIA LONGIFOLIA. 

Sent to the London Horticultural Garden by Mr. M'Culloeb, one of the 
bead gardeners to his Highness the Pacha of Egypt It forms a bright, rich, 
green busby plant, with rough haired lanceolate opposite amplexicauled leaves. 
From the axils of which, whorls of gay blue labiate flowers are produced. 

CIRRHOPETALUM NUTANS. 

A pretty little air plant, sent to Messrs. Loddiges, from Manilla, by Mr. 
Camming; it has a nodding umble of pale straw-coloured flowers, at the end 
of weak flower stalks, about six inches high. The species is very near C. Wal- 
lichii, a Nepalese plant 

CHIRRHOPETALUM FIMBRIATUM. 

A pretty species of this carious genas, with the long lower green sepals united 
into a stiff strap, while the upper sepal and petals are broken np at the margin 
into beautiful purple fringes. Imported from Bombay by Uessra Loddiges. 

CIRRHASA SACCATA. 

This has been sent to Woburn Abbey, the seat of his Grace the Duke of 
Bedford. It has all the appearance of the other species, but its raceme is 
nearly a foot long, and the dnll yellow green flowers are nearly twice as large 
as those of any before discovered. 

CYTISUS WELDEN1I. 

A plant nearly allied to C. laburnum or C. alpinus, but has not yet pm- 
duced flowers. It is well known that the seeds of Laburnum are poisonous, 
fatal accidents having occurred to children who have incautiously eaten them. 
C. Weldenii appears to possess this deleterious quality iu a more cooceutrated 

state. 

NEPETA SALVIA2FOLIA. 

This is a Himalayan labiate plant, which flowered in the London Horticultural 
Society’s Garden, raised from seeds received from the East India Company, 
fit,!** perennial of littk beauty, with white flowers. 

I POM ASA LONGIFOLIA. 

“ Of all the flowers yet received from Mr. Hartweg, by the Horticultural So¬ 
ciety, tide is one of the finest. The stems are erect, not twining, and the 
flowers grow singly in the axils of the long entire gray leaves. The corolla is 
white, with a delicate noyeau swell, and is as large as that ol Calonyction 
bona nox. It is a perennial, with a fleshy tuber-like root, and has lately blos¬ 
somed in the Society's Garden. It will probably do very well out of doors, 
but will require such protection as is given to the dahlia in winter.” 

SOLANUM CANDIOUM. 

This is a plant from Mex.oo, and in the collection of George Barker, Esq., 
in whose stove it has prodoeed pare white flowers. The leaves are a foot long, 
and nine inches broad. 
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Floral Calendar.—Monthly and daily, with miscellaneous details relative to 
plants and flowers, gardens and greenhouses, horticulture and latomy, 
aviaries, \c. Compiled, selected, and arranged by James Mangles, 
Commander, R.N. 

The Floral Calender has been kindly sent ns by oar respected friend 
T. M. It is printed for private distribution, and contains much that is both 
interesting and instructive on the various heads on which it treats. It has 
also many ooleured and some gilt engravings, and is, therefore, got up In 
the moat complete and expensive style. The engravings are chieriy designed 
to show the effect of plants in windows, balconies, vases, boxes, &o., also 
plans tor dower gardens, elevations of dwelling houses, conservatories, too. 
As a specimen of this useful little manual, we select the following on the 
rhododendron, and fully subscribe to all that is said in commendation of the 
genus 5 — w Those who are fond of having plants in their windows, are often 
disappointed in their wishes, by the want of a little knowledge and a little 
care ; tor though the plants which they purchase appear in fine condition 
when purchased, they frequently begin to Adi off at the very time when 
they ought te come into fuU dower; one obvious oaaec of this is the different 
circumstances they are placed under by the purchaser, to what they had been 
when in possession of the nurseryman, and still more, the very different 
management to which they are subjected. In purchasing dowers in pots, it 
is important to recollect, that by tor toe greater number of them hate been 
forced into a premature display of their beauties by artificial heat and 
shelter, which renders them toll of sap and tender, from the branches and 
shoots not being ripened; the colour of their leave# is of a peculiar shade of 
green, which, toom the abundance of their juices, appears not unhealthy; 
bat though it may appear fresh, it is much paler than plants which have 
grown in the open air, and exposed to the variations of the weather. Another 
important circumstance is, that the nurseryman’s greenhouse always has 
light perpendicular, as well as on both rides, so that bis plants grow upright, 
and send cat branches on all sides, forming what is termed a well balanced 
b ead. Now, when a plant which has been thus reared is transferred to the 
inside of a room window, or to a dower stand in a sitting room, it is at 
once deprived of its customary perpendicular Hght from the roof of the 
greenhouse, as well as two, if not three, of its ride lights; that is, it only 
receives light on one side, to which it will soon bend, dll its upright growth 
is spoiled, and the balance of the head is destroyed by the branches receiving 
the front light, far outgrowing those which are behind them; when this is 
first observed, the bending of the plant is attempted to be corrected by turn¬ 
ing the back part to the front; but this, so far from answering the purpose, 
not only gives the branches unsightly curves and twists, but greatly weakens 
the whole plant. It is much better to let the tendency of the boughs to the 
light operate always in the same direction, dll the whole assume the spread 
fan-like position, which is the only natural one for window plants having no 
perpendicular light, it being impossible in such cases to grow plants with 
well-balanced heads. It is also very important on purchasing plants in pots, 
at first net to expose them out of doom, either all night or to bright sunshine; 
the cold of onr nights, even far in the summer, will often injure, if it do not 
kill plants not gradually inured to it, while the bright sunlight of a sum¬ 
mer’s day will often wither or kill plants which have previously had only 
the tempered hght of a grenhouse. With respect to watering, in cool moist 
weather, it is very generally over done, and the plants are rendered dropsical 
and sickly, by having the mould always soaking wet; whereas, In dry sum¬ 
mer weather, they are as generally under- watered—for in such weather, the 
effects of one watering, particularly in small pots, and more so when these 
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are new and porous, will disappear in a few hours; many plants, in such 
circumstances, would require to be watered at least twice, if not thrice a day, 
the greatest care ought always to be taken to bare the pots so drained with 
broken potsherds, as that no water may stagnate, and, for this reason, all 
pans with standing water in them should be prohibited.” 

Scotch-Sugar—Beet-root Sugar. —The Aberdeen Constitutional states, 
that one of its correspondents has sent a sample of sugar, made at Macduff 
from beet root grown in Banffshire. It is retailed in London at 8d. per lb. 
The quantity is about a ton; but the manufacturer says, that next season be 
will be able to supply any quantity. The sugar is well granulated, very dry, 
free from smell, particularly white, and tastes like sugar candy. 


Roams at Christmas.— To obtain which, select from your varieties such 
bods as are just ready to bloom, tie a piece of thread round the stalk of each, 
taking care not to touch the bud with your hand, or even the stalk more 
than you can avoid. Cut it carefully from the tree with the stalk, two or 
three inches in length. Melt some sealing wax, and quickly apply it to the 
end of the stalk; the wax should only be sufficiently warm as to be ductile. 
Form pieces of paper into a oooe-like shape, wherein place each rose separately, 
and screw it up carefully so as to exclude the air; they may then all be placed 
ia a box or drawer, which will keep them from the air. On Christmas-day, or 
any other, take them out, cut off the ends of the stalks, and place them In a 
flower-pot with take-warm water; in two or three hours they will bloom as ia 
sammer, retaining all their delightful fragrance. 


Mr. Gardener, Botanical Collector in Brazil. —My great wish 
was to reach the magnificent falls nearly two hundred miles nearer the source 
of the river, sixty miles of which must be travelled over land; eveiy one dis¬ 
suaded me from the attempt, particularly at this season, when the ground is 
to much burned up that it is impossible to find grass and water lor horses. 
Still 1 was determined to proceed, and hired a canoe to convey me as far as 
the stream was navigable; and jo*t as we had reached this point, one bandied 
miles up, close to the Uha Saupedro, a large island io the river, a tremen¬ 
dous storm overtook us in the middle of the stream. Such a hurricane I never 
before witnessed. Before we coaid reach the lee side of the river, which was 
more than a league broad, our canoe had nearly upset, and would certainly 
have done so, when we must all have been drowned, but for the exertions of my 
black servant and myself, for the crew were so terrified as to lose all presence 
of mind, and they gave no assistance, and the night was dark, the river broad, 
and the current strong; the thunder and lightniogand rain exceeded all 1 
could imagine; drenched to the skin we reached the shore, and remained till 
day-break in our wet clothes, and the consequence to me was a severe attack 
of dysentery. For several days there was do prospect of my recovery, and 
more than once I attempted to write what 1 considered would be my last 
letters, to Sir W. J. Hooker, and another friend, when my disease took a 
favourable tom, and i soon recovered sufficient strength to return to the Villa 
de Peoedo, where my kind friend, the Juiz, gave me a most welcome recep¬ 
tion. His attentions accelerated my amendment, and X soon began to make 
considerable collections in the neighbourhood. In geiog up the river, I had 
obtained many valuable things, chiefly Leguminose and Lorantbacese; and 
on the 11 ha Saupedro, where 1 remained during my illness, there were a great 
variety of floe Cacti, of which, spite of my great debility, 1 brought away three 
large cases. Some of the species attain a height of nearly thirty feet, and 
have items three feet in circumference. A beautiful Melocactus particularly 
attracted my attention, and I trust the plaBts of it that I collected, will do 
well. Many of the Cacti are, do doubt, new. I only found two s p ec i es of 
Orehidem. The island is chiefly inhabited by civilized Indians. It is my in¬ 
tention to taks these collections to Pernambuco, and ship them from thence. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON THE HISTORY, CULTURE, ice. OP THE VINE. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

At page 95 of this volume, we were led to make some remarks 
relative to the vine, and also promised that we should again rector 
to the subject; we shall, therefore, take this opportunity of 
redeeming our pledge. That it may not be again necessary to 
enter largely upon this subject, it will be proper to notice whatever 
appears of importance in the culture of the vine, and continuing 
our remarks, generally or particularly, as the various stages 
of the subject may require. From time immemorial, the grape 
vine has been an object of interest with cultivators; and, at the 
present day, it occupies more of the attention of those amateurs 
whose time and circumstances permit them to cultivate tender 
fruit, than any other kind whatever. In cases where a few 
square yards only of glass roof is erected, the vine is certain to 
be one of the first inmates of the structure. In hot-houses, and 
in favourable situations on open walls, with south aspects, the 
culture of the vine may be said to be universal. Such being the 
case, it is hoped the following remarks will neither be useless 
nor uninteresting. Its antiquity is at least coeval with that of 
thq apple and the fig. By the Scripture history of the vine, we 
are reminded of Noah's success as a grape grower immediately 
after the Deluge, and hence it may be inferred that its culture had 
been understood by those who lived prior to that event. Solomon 
had a vineyard at Baalhamon, for which he received annually one 
thousand pieces of silver. The art of raising vines from seed 
was also known, for we find Moses giving particular instructions 
how to perform this operation. He tells the Israelites not to sow 
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their “ vineyards with divers seeds, lest the seed which thou hast 
sown, and the fruit of thy vineyard, be defiled.” Those who know 
any thing of the process of raising fruit bearing plants from seed, 
will be struck with the soundness of these practical remarks. The 
Grecians ascribe the invention of wine to Bacchus, whom they 
elevated to the rauk of a Deity as a reward for his discovery. It 
appears, from Roman history, that youug men under thirty years 
of age were not allowed to drink wine, and women were not, at any 
time, allowed to use it. It is also related of Egnatius Macennius 
that he killed his own wife for having caught her drinking wine. 
It is also stated that a Roman lady was starved to death, by her 
own relations, for opeuing a cupboard which contained the keys of 
the wine cellar. For the introduction of the vine into Britain, we 
are indebted to the Romans; but at what particular period, is not 
so certainly known, although it is generally supposed to have been 
shortly after the Christian era. It is an interesting fact, not easily 
explained, that about the time to which we refer, gropes were suc¬ 
cessfully cultivated, in open vineyards, in various parts of this 
island. The sloping walls at Bel voir Castle supply the first 
instance by which artificial means were applied for inducing the 
early ripening of the grape. These were erected by the Duke of 
Rutland in 1718, and afterwards covered with glass: and this may 
be considered the first grape house in England. At the present 
day, the most remarkable vines are those at Cumberland Lodge, 
near Windsor, and at Valentine’s, in Essex; but especially the 
wonderful vine in the Royal gardens at Hampton Court, which, on 
an average, produces nearly two thousand pounds weight of fruit 
annually. This vine is thought to be about a hundred years old, 
and covers about 116 square yards of wall, extending, in one 
direction, 114 feet from the stem. 

As will readily be supposed, from the circumstance that the vine 
has been cultivated during so long a period, the varieties have been 
greatly multiplied. The following varieties are, however, such as 
long experience have proved to be valuable and well-approved sorts j 
and as there is much difficulty and confusion in the nomenclature 
of cultivated fruits, we shall also add a few of the synonyms to 
each. 


1. Black Frontignan, (Syn. Blue Fromignan, Violet Frontignan, Purple 
Fromignan) —Buuche* small, berries of the medium size, covered with a 
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blue violet bloom; Of a musky flavour. This is a good vinery grape, and 
if sometimes ripened on a south wall. 

2. Black Tripoli —Bunches medium size; berries large, and of a dark 
purple or black colour Highly flavoured, but requires a high temperature. 

3. Black Hamburgh , (Syn. Warner’s Black Hamburgh, Warner’s Red 
Hamburgh, Black Gibraltar, Frankenthal, Franlcendale, Black Portugal, 
Black Lisbon.)—This grape is so well known as not to require minute de. 
scripiion. Its well formed, compact, and shouldered bunches of black round 
berries generally ripen, whether in a high or a low temperature. The 
flavour is good, is a certain bearer, and may be kept in good condition 
on the vines long after the leaves have fallen off. For early forcing this 
grape is unequalled. 

4. Black Lombardy,{Syn. West’s St Peter).—This is the grape so frequently 
alluded to and so strongly recommended by Mr. Oldacre, for late forcing 
and for keeping through the winter months. It requires a strong heat to 
ripen it and flavour it properly. 

5. Black Clutter , (Syn. Burgundy, Black Burgundy, Small Black Clusters, 
Early Black True Burgundy, Black Orleans).—This is a superior grape, of 
small growth, and, therefore, well calculated for growing in pots, or in small 
structures, such as pits or small vineries where room is limited. It is also 
one of the best for open walls, and in favourable situations bears large crops. 
The berries are small, and of a dark purple or black colour. 

6. Black Muscadine, (Syn. Black Chasselas Noir).—The berries are round, 
and bunches of a medium size, of a bluish colour, and highly flavoured. 
This forces tolerably well; it also succeeds upon the open wall, with a south 
aspect. 

7. Black Prince, (Syn Sir Abraham Pytche’s Black Grape).—This is not 
included in the lists and notices of early writers, and was probably brought 
into notice by the late Wm. Malcolm, of the Kensington Nursery, who found 
it in the garden of the gentleman whose name it bears. It is an excellent 
grape either for the pine stove or common vinery. It is highly flavoured, 
and bears freely. 

8. Esperion,(Syn. Turner’s Black, Hardy Blue Windsor).—First brought 
into notice by the late Mr. Aiton, who, in 1804, planted it in most of the 
Royal Gardens. This is one of the best hardy grapes, in ordinary seasons, 
ripening well on walls, with south aspects. The bunches resemble the Black 
Hamburgh. 

9. Black Damascus , [Syn. Worksop Manor Grape.)—The bunches and 
berries are large, of a rich black colour; they do not set well. It requires 
the temperature of the stove. 

10. Black Morocco. (Syn. Ansley’s Large Oval Black. Rhodes’s Hors forth 
Seedling. Raisin d’Espagne.)—This is only a second class fruit. 

11. Grizzly Frontignan , (Syn. Muscat Gris Grizzly Frontignac).—This 
well known variety cannot be brought to maturity, otherwise than iu a high 
temperature, but when so treated, it is one of tbe richest of all grapes. The 
berries and bunches are small, and the latter are without shoulders. 

12. Bed Muscat of Alexandria , (Syn. Red Muscat of Jerusalem, Red Fron- 
tignan of Jerusalem.)—Requires the temperature of tbe stove to bring it to 
perfection. The berries are large, and of a musky and high flavour. 

13. Royal Muscadine, (Syn. White Muscadine Chasselas, Chasselas Blanc.) 

This is a good early grape. _ 

14. White Muscadine, (Syn. Common Mnscadine, Early White Grape of 
Teneriffe, Chasselas de Fentainbleau, Malmsey Muscadine.)—Like the last, 
this is a good early grape. 

15. Syrian. Tbe flavour of this is not equal to many of those already 
noticed. It attains, however, a very large size, and on this account and wh» n 
ripened in a high temperature, the flavour is very good. In 1781, Mr. 
Speeehly produced a bunch of this grape, which weighed nearly 201b., and 
measured twenty inches across the shoulders, and twenty one in length. This 
is supposed to be the grape mentioned in the Book of Numbers, as having 
1 wn brought by the two spies from the promised land. 

16* While Frontignan, (Syri. Muscat Blanc White Frontignac.)—This is 
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6 at of the best grapes io cultivation, and is adapted nearly equally well fir 
pine stoves, vineries, or bot walls. 

17. White Muscat qf Alexandria, (Syn. Jerusalem Muscat Malaga, Passe- 
Mosque, Frontignac of Alexandria, Tottenham Park Muscat, Esobolata 
Candia.)—There is also the Cannon Hall, well worth growing. This is uni* 
versally acknowledged to be one of the best grapes in cultivation, bot cannot 
he brought to maturity without a high temperature. None assn lies a 
greater variety of form and appearance than this grape, and many of the 
names applied to supposed varieties, originate from local causes, such as soil, 
dimate, treatment and the like. The Cannon Hall is one of the finest of 
these; a seminal sub variety. It is difficult to cultivate successfully, the 
berries being very liable to damp off when about half grown. It requires a 
high temperature, and ought to be sparingly syringed at the stage of growth 
alluded to. When properly managed, this is decidedly the finest and largest 
White grape we ktaow. We have noticed it in the vineries at Chatsworth 
during the last several years, and have nowhere seen it treated with equal 
success. None of the varieties of this grape should be cut or considefod rips, 
until they have become quite yellow, and begun to shrivel. 

18. White Sweet Water , (Syn. Dutch Sweet Water, St ill ward’s Sweat 
Water, Parel Druyf of the Dutch Gardens.)—One of the best grapes for early 
forcing, being an abundant and sure bearer in any situation. For very early 
forcing, there is none equal to this and the Black Hamburgh. 

19. White Nice .—Bears a large hunch, and a large round berry, of a green 
tinge until quite ripe, it then becomes yellow. When grown in a high tem¬ 
perature, the flavour is good, but not at all equal te the Muscat 


Were we to give a summary of those we think decidedly the 
best for general cultivation, the following are what we should re¬ 
commend, taking them in the rotation in which they stand:— 

White Muscat of Alexandria, Black Hamburgh, White and 
Grizzly Frontignac, Black Prince, Black Lombardy Esperion, 
Black Damascus, Black Morocco, and Black Frontignan. 

Construction of Vinery .—It will now be our purpose to say a 
few words relative to the kiud of structure suited to the growth of 
the grape, more especially at an early season of the year, pre¬ 
suming that whatever kind of house is found congenial to its 
growth at that period, would not be less so when the season was 
more advanced. We would not be understood as wishing to 
attach much importance to a few degrees, variation more or less, 
than an angle of forty-five degrees for the roof of the vinery. As 
it is found in practice, that this is a medium, in many respects the 
best; supposing the forciug of the vines to commence about the 
beginning of February. The length, width, and height of the 
house, are questions which can only be determined by the quantity 
of grapes required; but as it may be some guide to those who have 
to decide on this point, we may state, that supposing the house to 
be twelve feet wide, and taking the length of the bearing vines at 
fifteen feet, measuring from the roof upwards, there ought to be 
produced from every three and half feet of the length of the koose> 
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house, a wall must be raised, as j>Uown at (e) and this must also 
be formed into piers in like manner with the front, and of the 
same height. On this, the due, or hot water pipe, is to be placed ; 
and, like the front, the spaces betwixt the piers must also be built 
up. The space between the front wall (b), and centre wall (c)» 
is now to form the whole extent of border in which the vines are 
to be planted, being about five feet and a half in width. It is a 
fact, that has been repeatedly forced upon our attention, that 
vines, the roots of which were confined in a very limited space, 
matured their wood earlier and better, and also bore heavier and 
more highly flavoured crops of fruit, than such as were planted in 
deep and broad borders of rich compost. In the latter case, there 
is a tendency to produce luxuriant shoots, so gross and thick, that 
they ripen the fruit imperfectly; and the result is, that the following 
year, they burst their buds very regularly, many refuse to push at 
all, and, as a matter of course, the crop is a failure. But in cases 
like those first alluded to, where the roots are confined, and the 
nourishment scarce, the feeders, or spongeoles of the roots, are 
greatly multiplied by being planted in poor soil. 

It is a law of nature, to which there are but few exceptions, for 
the roots of plants to multiply in proportion to the sterility of the 
soil in which they grow, and by this means the plant is supplied 
with aliment through a greater number of agents : the aliment it¬ 
self is purer, if we may so speak, more conducive to the produc¬ 
tion of flower buds than to the elongation of the shoots. We have 
often observed, and indeed the circumstance has been many times 
referred to by others, and referred to more as an instance of un¬ 
usual occurrence than as one resulting from a natural cause;— 
namely, the quantity and excellent quality of grapes produced on 
shoots remarkable for their smallness. It will not be supposed 
from this that it is intended to imply that small wood is the only 
requisite for ensuring abundant crops of superior fruit In this, 
as in every thing else, a medium is the safer course to follow. 
There is, however, scarcely any fact of which we are more fully 
convinced, than the absurdity of submitting the roots of young 
fruit-bearing plants to large masses of highly stimulating and rich 
earth. Examples of this are often to be seen in young peach 
trees, plums, pears, &c., when planted in rich borders. It is 
(rue they grow with monstrous vigour, and soon cover the wall. 
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but this is small compensation for the gross, distorted, and diseased 
habit which often remains with the plant through all its after life. 
We wonld, therefore, recommend that the border in question be con¬ 
fined within the two walls (b.) and (c.), and raised fifteen or eighteen 
inches above the natural surface of the ground without. If the 
subsoil be at all wet, it should be well drained, and the bottom of 
the border filled to the depth of six or nine inches with stones, 
over which turf should be laid. This will prevent the smaller 
particles of the earth mixing with the stones, and thereby afford¬ 
ing free escapement for the superfluous moisture. 

Border-earth .—This should be a mixture of yellow, sandy loam 
aud road-scrapings, mixed with well-decomposed manure. It 
ought to lay for several months in an open exposed situation, and 
be frequently turned. The loam should be from an old pasture, 
and six or nine int&es of the turf only ought to be taken. Horn 
shavings and bone-dust are excellent stimulants, and are valuable 
as such in starting the young plants. The depth of the border 
ought not to exceed three feet, nor be less than two. Supposing 
there is one vine planted to each rafter, this number will be requisite 
at first, while the plants are young; but after the fourth or fifth 
year, each alternate vine may be removed. In planting the vines, 
it is desirable, in order to guard against the sinking of the border, 
to put the plants into the ground with the stems slanting, so that 
they may be moved about with greater safety. As the quantity of 
earth which the border contains is but small, it may be proper, 
after six or seven years, to remove the intervening spaces be¬ 
tween the piers now built with brick, an additional border pre¬ 
pared, and the roots allowed to extend. This may be done, if it 
is found necessary; but we have no doubt that they may be mfcde 
to bear abundant crops of fruit for twenty years, without any ad¬ 
dition of border room. At the proper season liquid manure toay 
be applied, with an occasional top dressing of fresh loam and bone- 
dust. By this treatment, finer fruit and more abundant crops 
may be obtained than by stimulating the vines in u border of rich 
and deep earth. 

Heating .—Some of the numerous modes of applying hot water 
are the safest and cleanliest. They are the safest, because there 
is no risk of injury from the escape of impure gasses from the hot 
flue;—and the cleanliest, because there is neither smoke, soot, 
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nor any annoyance whatever in the sweeping of the fire floe. The 
beet boiler we have seen is that manufactured by Mr. Brad weft, of 
York, and figured at page 111 of this volume. 

We would strongly recommend that small drains, as shores, 
at (d.) be famed under the border at short intervals along the 
length of the house, say five or six feet. They onght to be so 
formed as to contain no vtater, and by passing under the border 
with one end rising immediately under the hot-water pipe 
(e) 9 and the ether dose to the back wall (f), it is found, 
that by this arrangement a circulation of air is created 
within the [house, of great servioe to the vines. This cir¬ 
culation continues only during the night, and at other times 
when there is no ventilation. The circulation is caused by the air 
in the vicinity of the front pipe (ej, wanning the surrounding 
atmosphere, which becoming ratified, ascencjp upwards, and a 
supply arises from the shaft or drain (d). The ascending air 
passes from the pipe in front, and as the particles cool, by contact 
with the cold surface of the house, they descend especially from 
the back wall, and enter the shaft at (f) and ascend at (#J, and 
travels upwards till it reaches the tops of the houses, sod again 
descends by the back wall. A current of air is thus in continual 
motion, exactly on the same principle as hot water circulates in 
pipes, and on the same principle which produces winds and cur¬ 
rents of air in the ordinary atmosphere; that is, by one part of 
the earth being more ratified than another, and by the air, thus 
heated, passing upwards: hence the currents which we feel rushing 
forward to supply its place. In the early forcing of melons, 
eucumbesa, kidney beans, strawberries, and, indeed, the growth of 
aB kinds of plants which it is requisite to excite at an early period 
of the year, may, by a proper application of this principle, be 
beuefitted far beyond any thing that can at present be conceived. 
In dull, cloudy weather in winter, when air cannot bo obtained 
without great loss of heat, a continual change of air may be kept 
up by Ibis plan, without opening the sashes; hence the economy 
of fueL Without reference to circulation, to economy, or any of 
the advantages previously noticed, the various air shafts or drains (d) 
would be of great benefit to the border and the roots of the vines. 
The circulation of air, in any form, would excite and stimulate the 
roots of dm plants, but this would be more especially the case by 
A* air being alightly mrmed. 
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4^1 and £u* suitable for Planting .—Vines are not unlike wit 
lows;in their habit?, and seldom fail to form roots, wherever they 
come in contact with the earth. This being the cose, and, where 
dretufttttances render it at all desirable, there cannot be a doubt ef 
the plants succeeding, they may, therefore, be planted at any age. 
In the formation of new vineries, every alternate plant might be of 
five, six, or more years’ growth: if such could be obtained, these 
would bear abundantly the second year, while the younger and 
permanent plants were being established, and property treated for 
futuite service. The permanent plants are raised from 
eyes, mid of three years’ growth. The most suitable season 
for planting is any time in March: previous to this the plants 
should be cut down to three eye9. This should be performed 
during the early part of the winter. In the process of plant¬ 
ing, the whole of the earth ought to be shaken from the 
roots : they ought then to be carefully separated and 
straightened, and laid nearly on the surface, and then co¬ 
vered with earth, forming a slight mound over them. In 
the event of the border settling, this will prevent the necessity of 
covering the roots too deep. The stems should also be laid 
at an acute angle with the surface of the ground as already 
noticed. In planting the vine, some have recommended 
that the plants should be excited into growth early in the season, 
and then planted, while in a state of vigorous growth. We de¬ 
cidedly disapprove of this practice, for the following reason. 
Plants designed to be permanent ought to have the whole of their 
roots carefully separated and straightened, otherwise they cannot 
strike out and grow freely, and if, while in a growing state, the 
earth be shaken from the roots, which must be the case in perform¬ 
ing this operation, a severe check is given to the plants, such as 
will very much retard their growth during the first season. 

Pruning .—This is a simple but essential and important opera* 
lion, of which there are many varieties, all possessing more or 
less of merit; but for the vinery, where the culture of the grape 
is the principal object, the mode of pruning, usually designated 
the long succession mode, is in many respects the best, and may 
be described os follows:—The plants which are supposed to be 
raised from single eyes, as being much the best, are forwarded in 
pots for two years, and planted out the following spring. The 
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first year one shoot is trained rather more than half way op the 
trellis,and this is allowed to bear fruit the following year; the 
second shoot (*.) is allowed to grow from the lowest bud six or 
nine inches, it is then stopped. The spring of the second year 
the leading shoot (<?.), which is half way up the trellis, is allowed 
to push from the extremity until it reaches the top of the house, 
and this shoot (c.) forms the bearing wood for the following year; 
a shoot is also allowed to grow from the lower shoot (r.) half way 
up the trellis, so that there is now, being the end of the second 
year, two shoots of bearing, would, for the third year, forming a 
continuous line from the bottom to the top of the bouse, and, by 
following out this arrangement, it will be readily perceived that a 
succession of shoots may be secured to an indefinate period. 

The annexed engraving ,will more clearly convey our idea: 


W * 3 



No. 1. represents the growth 
of the vine at the end of the 
first year after pruning. 

2. The end of the second 
year. 

3. The end of the third 
year. 

(a.) Represents the bearing 
wood of the same year. 

(c.) The young wood of the 
same year, and which will, of 
course, form the bearing wood 
of the following year. 


(t.) Shows the process of pruning; the whole of shoot t. must 
be pruned away at the end of the third year, and this must be re¬ 
peated annually. 


Editor. 


REMARKS ON CACTI. 

BT ECHINUS. 

ECHINOCACTUS. 

Next in importance and interest to the section “ Mammillaria” 
is that of Echinocactos, the varieties of which are numerous, and 
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in many instances extremely beautiful. The characteristic marks 
of the Echinocactos are by no means ko accurately defined as 
those of the Mammillaria; but a great confusion exists between the 
varieties of this division and those of the section Cerens. 
When the distinctive appellation of “ Echinocactus” was first 
adopted, it was applied to a few of the strong bristly round varie¬ 
ties, having their bundles of spines in regular lines on the surface 
of the angular ribs of the plant. And at that period it was no 
difficult matter to distinguish them from the varieties of Cereus, 
• which generally assume a spiral elongated form. But gradually 
the limits of both sections have been so enlaiged, that at present 
no little difficulty is felt in arranging the different varieties under 
their proper heads. 

Hitherto the form of the corolla has been the test by which the 
sectional position of a species has been determined, the species 
producing flowers with a long tubular corolla being ranged under 
the section Cereus >> while those producing flowers with a short 
corolla, just raising the petals above the spines of the plant, have 
been assigned to the section Echinocactus. This system has. 
however, involved us in some absurdities ; for while some of the 
melon-shaped kinds have produced corollas entitling them to rank 
as Cerei, others of the spiral or elongated varieties have produced 
corollas which, by the said rule, assign them to the Echinocacti. 
Thus, for instance, the plant known as Cereus senilis has proved, 
by a recent importation of dried flowering specimens, to be an 
Echinocactus, although its form and habit would seem to rank it 
rather among the spiral than the hedgehog tribes. However, 
with all the confusion existent in this section, some of the most 
beautiful of the Cactaceous tribes are ranged in its ranks. It may 
be remarked of the Echinocacti, that they almost invariably 
produce their flowers from the crown of the plant. The colour of 
the flower is generally yellow, white, or a kind of pinkish French 
white. The flower closes in the evening and re-opens in the morn¬ 
ing, lasting for a considerable period of time. 

Some of the Echinocacti, as Ottonis, Lintrii, Eyrcesii, Turbi- 
natus, Concinus, Scopa, Scopa spinis albis, &c. are, like the 
Mammillarias, of free growth and easy culture; but by far the 
greater proportion of the section are extremely difficult to manage. 
This is, no doubt, owing, in a great degree, to the uncommon 
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hardness of the outer skin or rind, which, especially in imported 
plants, is so tongh as to resist oftentimes for yean the skill of the 
faHirator, assisted by the appheatiou of beat and moisture. But, 
although somewhat less manageable than the Mammillaria, the 
varieties of Echinocactus reward the patience and diligence of the 
cultivator, by throwing out spines which, for size, strength, variety, 
and singularity of form and texture, are quite unrivalled. 

Many of the most beautiful of the Echinocacii are natives of 
die elevated plains of Mexico; others of the family are, however* 
found in various positions throughout the entire extent of South 
America, sometimes amid the burning sands of the sea coast, and 
frequently on the sides of mountains and other cool elevated spots. 
Some interesting varieties, as Mammulosus, Mammulosus minot, 
and rubra, Erinacens, dec. have been recently imported from 
Monte Video; and although the varieties already in cultivation 
extend, we believe, to above sixty, without doubt a great many yet 
remain in unfrequented localities, which will yet reward the search 
of the enterprising collector, and enrich the collections of our 
Amateurs in this country. 

Two magnificent specimens of Echinocactus exist in this 
country, one in the celebrated collection of the Duke of Bedford* 
and which was imported by the late Duke at an enormous cost 
from Mexico; the other in the no less celebrated collection of 
Mr. Charles Palmer, of Shacklewell, whose collection of cacta¬ 
ceous plants stands quite unrivalled in point of the beauty of their 
growth and the richness of their spines, and in point of variety 
will scarcely yield the palm even to the noble collection to which 
we have above referred. We purpose in a future notice, to give 
some particulars respecting these noble specimens, as well as to 
offer some general hints upon the cultivation of this interesting 
but difficult section. Echinus. 


ON A METHOD OF RESTORING VEGETABLES TO LIFE AFTER 
THEY HAVE BECOME SHRIVELLED AND DRY. 

BT AN AMATEUR. 

As the Floricultural Magazine is, no donbt, read by many, who 
like myself avail themselves of occasional opportunities which 
occur from time to time of visiting neighbouring gardens, and of 
obtaining slips or cuttings for the purpose of adding novelty to the 
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ornamental department of the garden. It also, no doubt, happens 
with others as with myself, that in making a gardening tour of 
several days, or it nay be a week, the various slips obtained during 
this time are under the best management and care to preserve 
them fresh, liable to become so shrivelled and dry, that they are 
quite injured, and in the majority of cases, after arriving at home, 
they fail to strike mot when planted in sand, or otherwise placed in 
cutting pots. To obviate this difficulty, and restore the slips to 
life and freshness, I have adopted the following method, which, iu 
most cases, has proved effectual. After having carried slips of 
plants about with me for four or five days, and when they had be* 
come, to all appearance, shrivelled and lifeless, I have immersed 
them in a solution of dissolved camphor and water; three or four 
hours is in general sufficient length of time, to effect Restoration; 
but I have sometimes found it attended with beneficial results, to 
continue them in the water for a greater length of time. The 
effects produced by this application is quite astonishing to those 
who have not tried it or had an opportunity of observing it It 
may also be applied with excellent effect in restoring nosegays 
which have begun to decay, either by sprinkling the foliage or 
immersion, and also by placing the ends of the stalks in the 
water. 

To prepare this liquid, it is only necessary to dissolve a little 
camphor in spirit or alcohol. Three or four drops of this prepared 
liquid is added to an ounce of water, and to any greater quantity 
in the same proportion. 

As this simple experiment is attended with so little trouble in 
preparing it and making the trial, I hope it may be found useful; 
and it may be, that some experimentalist will apply it to purposes 
even more important and useful than this. 

[As the giving or receiving of cuttings of plants may be right or wrong ac- 
cording to circumstances, therefore, whatever commercial gardeners and 
nurserymen may say, or however much they may choose to complain of 
the practice, it is quite evident that their complaiots will effect no change 
in the practice itself. So long as there is a taste for the possession and 
cultivation of plants, so long will this system of barter continue. Indeed, 
while we would not for a moment defend the practice, on the ground 
that it is never abused and made to operate injuriously to nursery¬ 
men, we are fully convinced, that they owe more to this very sys¬ 
tem, of which they complain, than any other cause whatever, in creat¬ 
ing a demand for plants. 

Several instances fully proving this fact, have come under our own 
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knowledge. In one ease where the family were as indifferent to plants, 
and flowers of every kind as it is possible to conceive, and the garde* 
ner, who like his employers, saw nothing in plants worthy of his at* 
tention, availed himself of none of the nmmereos opportunities 
which fall iu the way of eveiy gardener to introduce to the notice of 
his employers showy flowers. In the course of time, however,his situation 
became vacant, and it was filled by one who was as much interested in 
plants and showy flowers as the other was indifferent to them. At this 
place there was neither greenhouse nor glass structure of any kind 
scarcely a bed or flower border in which to grow even a few annuals or showy 
herbaceous plants. Notwithstanding all this, the gardener persevered, 
and the few cuttings and plants which he obtained from his friends, grew op 
and bloomed; and his kind employers, whether in consideration for his 
feelings and to show that they were not indifferent to the desire which be 
manifested to please and gratify them, or whether they were in reality 
greatly delighted with the beauty «f the plants themselves, is matter of 
but little importance. The result has proved to be that which in the 
majority of cases all such experiments will ever produce. And the 
family are now interested in showy and beautiful plants, and derive as much 
pleasure and see as many beauties in them as the veriest amateur coaid 
desire. As a reward for the gardener’s industry, taste, and care, he has 
not only now obtained an elegant greenhouse and flower garden, where 
he cultivates many choice plants, purchased by the proprietor, but has 
had a gratuitous addition |made to his salary, and above all, he is re¬ 
garded by the family as of importance and value to the comfort of the 
whole establishment. 

We have been somewhat particular in the relation of this aflair, 
because long experience has taught us to believe that it is precisely 
what every gardoner may do if he please; that is, when the circum¬ 
stances of the owner will admit of it As there is, however, a possi¬ 
bility that we may be misunderstood with regard to the giving and 
receiving in exchange plants, cuttings, &c. it may, therefore, bo right to 
state here, that in cases like that which we lmve now described, we think 
it not only not improper but commendable. The end fully justifies the 
means. We can scarcely suppose such a thing as a family, or even in 
individual, acquiring a love for plants otherwise than being led on by 
a process like that noticed above. We, therefore, think it quite proper, 
and not only proper but benevolent, to promote and encourage a taste 
for enjoyments so conducive to feelings favourable alike both to monk 
and religion. Thus much, we believe to be right; but the wholesale 
system of exchange, adopted as the only mode for the maintenance of 
private collections, appears to be very questionable, at least, when tried 
by the principle of equity and honour. There is, however, perhaps, 
no other means of meetiug the evil than by appealing to what ought 
to be the honourable feelings of the parties concerned. 

Thero are establish menu, both public and private, where surplus 
plants are sold. From these, however, nurserymen have hut littlo to 
fear; that is, if the rules of eoonomy are properly followed up in such 
establishments. First, because in such cases, the very act of 
selling implies either poverty, or a perversion of the purposes of the es¬ 
tablishment itself; but more frequently it is an alternative resorted to 
with the view of adding to the requisite funds. Now were it possible to 
suppose thatjpIanu sprung up spontaneously, and arrived at a state fit 
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for market without any expenditure in labour, then there would clearly 
be an adrantage and profit in disposing of them; or were it absolutely 
necessary to rear a large number of duplicate plants, then it would also 
be right and proper that these should be sold. But since plants do not 
rise up and attain maturity by a spontaneous effort, nor are they reared 
without considerable expense and labour, and this igust be the case 
wherever it is performed; and since it is not at all requisite to rear a 
single plant more than is required for keeping up the collection, nor can 
this be done at less cost in the establishments to which we refer, than 
in publio sale nurseries, and very frequently costs more in the former 
than in the latter. To us, therefore, it is very dear, that if the whole 
cost of rearing duplicate plants for sale, under the drcumstanceS in 
question, taking into account the leading and preparing of toil, the 
purchase of garden pots, the frequent changing, shifting, and daily at¬ 
tention of watering for eighteen months, two years, or more. There is 
also the hours lost in waiting on customers, many of whom waste hours 
in making a purchase of only a few shillings. There is also packing, 
the expenses of baskets, matts, &c. All this it is quite fair to take into 
the account, and when properly estimated it will be found that the sale 
ought to be considerable to give any amount of real profit Oar remarks 
apply to pot plants, suoh as require the protection of frames and green¬ 
houses. With regard to outdoor hardy plants, there is no such thing 
as spare duplicate plants; and therefore'whatever is raised in this depart- 
ment, is the result of special labour devoted to that particular object the 
amount of which will be at least equal, and generally much greater than 
is required to produce equal results in publio nurseries. 

The evils and supposed advantages of disposing of what is termed du¬ 
plicate, or spare plants, from private and publio gardens, has long been 
a fertile source of controversy; and events which have reoently taken 
place at an important establishment of the latter kind in the vicinity of 
the metropolis, have led ns to dwell somewhat more at length on the 
subject than we should have otherwise done.— Ed.] 


NEW AND RABE PLANTS IN THE METROPOLITAN 
NURSERIES. 


At this present dullest season of the year, it would be unreason¬ 
able to anticipate the appearance of many novelties since our last 
notice ; and we think that at the present moment the dearth of 
really good and showy plants is greater than we have known it for 
some years. There are, however, in various collections many 
very interesting plants from Swan River and elsewhere, which 
have not yet bloomed, but a few of which we shall notice in the 
present number. 

Eupatorium odoratisrimum .—A neat little shrub, with pretty 
shining foliage, producing numerous heads of rosy pink flowers. 
An interesting little plant, raised from seeds imported from 
Mexico, by Messrs. Low and Co., of Clapton. 
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Trackymmi lilmc*nm*—A native of the Swan River, whence 
seed was transmitted to England by Mr. Drummond. It differs 
principally from the old T. caerulea, in the colour of its flowers, 
which are of a palish lilac. It will make a pretty placet for dump¬ 
ing in the flower garden. We noticed it in the same collection. 

Catleya motsict. —A very superior variety of this valuable plant 
was exhibited by Messrs. Low and Co., at the late meeting rf the 
Horticultural Society, and was generally admired. Some fine 
flowers of Catleya labiato were also present, but were greatly in¬ 
ferior both in size and colours. This superb plant is found near 
the Cocaccas. 

Boronia anemonifelia. —A most interesting species, several 
plants of which are in die possession of the Messrs. Loddiges, of 
Hackney. The foliage of B. anemonifolia, is very showy, being 
intermediate between B. pinnata and B. alata. We are not ac¬ 
quainted with any particulars respecting the flowers of B. ane¬ 
monifolia, but its relationship to so many lovely plants, is a suffi¬ 
cient warrantry of its excellence. 

The same gentlemen have also been so fortunate as at length 
to raise a few plants of Boronia ledifolia, one of the most desirable 
of the whole tribe, and to raise which, all former efforts have been 
vain, although quantities of seed have at various periods been re¬ 
ceived by the Messrs. Loddiges, as also at the Clapton Nursery 
Kew, and elsewhere. These two plants will, indeed, be a valuable 
acquisition to our collections of new Holland plants. 

Mirbelia delitata .—This superb plant, which has been for some 
time lost to the country, has been regained at the Clapton Nur¬ 
sery, from imported seeds; and there are but veiy few newly- 
introduced plants, the introduction of which can be considered as 
of equal importance with the re-introduction of this, of its kind, 
almost unequalled plant. 

Among the most interesting of the Swan River plants at present 
in the market, we may notice Thomasia glutinosa, a beautiful 
little oak-leaved shrub, the flowers of which are said to rival, if not 
surpass, those of our showiest Pimeleas; and a new species of 
Laelagia, in comparison with which the beautiful Lselagia ornata, 
shrinks into insignificance. We have the authority of Dr. Lindley, 
for this assertion. Both these plants inay, we believe, be pro¬ 
cured at the Clapton Nursery. 
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Fig. 1. ROSA INDICA, «al 
FABVIER. 

2. ROSA INDICA, ta». 
ODORATABLANDA. 


NAT. ORD. ROSACKJE. CLASS 
ICOSANDRTA POLYGINIA. 


The variety Fabvier of 
this class is quite unrivalled 
in Lhe deep-toned colonr of its 
purplish scarlet flowery nor 
is it less remarkable for the 
duration of its blooming sea¬ 
son. It commences flowering 
about the first of July, ana 
with us it has not ceased to 
blow from that period to the 
present time. There is now, 
Nov. 21st, roses in fall per¬ 
fection, with a succession of 
buds, which, should the frost 
not destroy them, will con¬ 
tinue to blow for weeks yet to 
come. The habit of this is 
exactly that which gives to 
roses more than an ordinary 
degree of interest and beauty. 
It is perfectly hardy. The 
shoots are strong and upright, 
the flower-stalks are also stiflf, 
exhibiting but a slight degree 
of curvature when the rose is 
fully blown. The flowers 
themselves are produced in 
sufficient numbers only, and 
do not by their profusion 
weaken the plant, a character 
of much valne, where a con¬ 
tinuation of bloom is desira¬ 
ble. The foliage is rather 
thin,but large, compact, firm, 
and of a shining texture. 

Fig. 2 is of similar habit 
to the first, equally excellent 
and desirable. The flower is 
also larger, and defying, in 
its delicate flesh colour, either 
description or art to convey 
a right impression of its 
beauty. 

In giving the present plate, 
our object has been to draw 
attention to the rose, as sur¬ 
passing all other shrubs, in 
the beauty of its flowers, and 
in doing this we have there¬ 
fore thought it best to make 
choice of two varieties, which 
are both common, and very 
hardy. 
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Although these varieties are common, they are unsurpassed, and seldom 
equalled in beauty. And we are sure we are right in saying that to those 
who have not yet given their attention to this beautiful tribe of plants, they 
cannot err in obtaining plants of the two under consideration, and in prepar¬ 
ing a small bed of each, we have little doubt but the result will prove all 
that they Sould wish. 

As lawn plants, for standing on grass, standard roses are very beautiful, but 
the kind of standard which is the most beautiful of all, is formed of the climb¬ 
ing kind represented by the annexed wood engraving, planted in very rich 
earth, and trained to tali tapering flexible stalks, six to twelve feet in height. 
The kinds whioh are the most suitable for this purpose are the Noisettes, 
nearly all of which are admirably and equally suited for this mode of training. 
We might more particularly name the following:—Grandiflora Belle, Forme 
Dahlingen, Cerise, Cadot, Conque de Venus. This, with many othen, have 
been in flower in this garden for several months, and indeed they enly cease 
to bloom when destroyed by frost in Autumn. 


NOTICES OF NEW PLANTS. 


CLEMATIS LATHYR1FOL1A, Large flowered erect Clematis. [Fo*. Reg. 

NAT. ORD. RANCNCULACEA. CLASS POLYANDRJA P6LTGINIA. 

A hardy herbaceous perennial, with upright habit, bearing a corymb of 
whitish flowers ; in general appearance, very much like the plant long sod 
generally known in gardens under the name of C. erocta. Interesting, be¬ 
cause it is new, otherwise it is not remarkable. 

CENOTHERA BIFRONS, Hcart-leuved Evening Primrose. [Bot. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. ONAGRARIAiE. CLASS OCTANBRIA MONOGTNIA. 

We have here another very beautiful species of this ornamental genus, 
with large bright yellow flowers, uptight stems, half surrounded with lanceo¬ 
late leaves, deeply spangled with red coloured veins. It is a native of Texas, 
discovered there by Drummond, and continues blooming from August, 
till destroyed by the Autumn frosts. It has been raised at the Glasgow 
Botanic Garden, and from thence the figure before us has been taken. 


LEPISM1UM COMMUNE, Lepismium. [Bat. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. CACTEA. CLASS ICOSANDRIA MONOGTNIA. 

Synonyms Cereus Squamulosua, Cereuselegans. 

We shall be best understood by describing this plant as a flat or three- 
sided Cactus, bearing at the buds or eyes on the edges of these angles, nume¬ 
rous small white or pink-white flowers. The generic name here adopted U 
founded on questionable characters, as will appear from the following 
remark by Sir Wm. Hooker, who says of it, M as a genus, I fear the characters 
are very slight” 

It has been figured from the Glasgow Botanic Garden, and is supposed to 
be a native of Brazil. 


RHODODENDRON CAMPANULATUM, Bed-flowered Rhododendron. 

| Bot. Mag . 

NAT. ORD. ERICEAS. CLASS DECANDRIA MONOGTNIA. 

Taking flower, foliage, and the general habit of the plant,this is decidedly 
the finest of the many fine Rhododendrons, which are Sufficiently hardy to 
endure the severity of our winter cold. The flowers are large, and of a light 
pink colour; the foliage is remarkable for the beauty of its texture, the 
upper surface of the leaves being of a rich light-green* while the underside 
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distinguished by the peculiar brown colonred feruginous substance of a 
olose and velvety texture. .Indeed, in our estimation, this plant far outstrips, 
in real beauty, all the hardy Rhododendrons, which have been brought into 
notice. Sir Wm. Hooker thus speaks of this ornamental shrub,“ This 
superb plant has, we believe, very rarely produced its blossoms in this 
country.** M Mr. Francis Dickson, of the Upton and Newton Nursery 
Grounds, uear Chester, most obligingly communicated the noble specimen 
here represented in the month of April, 1839. The plant from which it was 
cut, that gentleman remarks, has stood out of doors for the last several 
yean; and, during the unusually severe winter of 1838, remained unin¬ 
jured. In consequence of removing to a New Nursery Ground, the plant was 
lifted in November, 1838, and placed in a large tub in the greenhouse, 
where it produced its truly splendid blossoms the following spring. 

The plant is four feet and a half high, and from nine to ten feet in the 
circumference of its branches. 

It is a native of Cossaingthan, and was introduced to our gardens by Dr. 
Wallicb. 

In a moist, open, bnt sheltered situation, where the peculiar beauty of the 
foliage could be displayed to full advantage, we do not know of a plant more 
truly beautiful than this. 


EUTOCA MENZIESII, Mr. Menses' Eutoca. I Bet. Mag; 

NAT. ORB. HYDROPHYLLAEjS. CLASS PKNTANDRIA MONOOYNVA. 

An annual plant, of moderate beauty, bearing tufts of small purple 
flowers. It has been grown in gardens two or three years. 


FAR!ANA IMBRICATA, Imbricated Fabiana . * [Bat. Reg. 

NAT. ORD. SOLANACEJE. CLASS PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


This interesting and heath-like plant, with its white tube flowers, is a 
native of Chili. The habit is said to be that of the Tamarisk or Thuga,&nd 
will, therefore, form a very pretty Bhrub, but must be protected in the green 
house. The flowers are produced in great profusion The flowering speci¬ 
men was sent from Messrs. Lucumbe, Pince, and Co. of Exeter, during May 
last. It was also exhibited by Messrs. Rollisons, of Tooting. 

GARDOQUIA MULTIFLORA, Many flowered Gardoquia. [Par. Mag, 


NAT. ORD. LABIATE. CLASS DIDYNAMIA «YMMOtPRRNU. 


'fbU little greenhouse shrub has now bean cultivated in collections for 
s*Y«*l yean,but is not yet so common as its merits deserve. In habit and 
general appearance it may be likened to the genus Fuchsia. The foliage i% 
however, broader, and the tubes of the flowers are longer and less open or 
expanded at the extremity* and altogether differently constructed at the 
mouth of the tube. When well grown it is a moat abundant bloomer. Am 
the cultivation is seldom managed well, we shall give the following voxy 
excellent remarks on this subject from Paxton’s Magasine : “ The first point 
to be secured is a light and airy position in the greenhouse. Before the 
habits of both this species and G. Hookeri were thoroughly ascertained, they 
were most erroneously, and as subsequent observation has proved to their 
great detriment, confined to the stove. This naturally occasioned a smallnesf 
and weakness in all their parts, which is quite foreign to their native eha* 
racier. The more recent and unquestionably the more sati sf actory, because 
congenial practice, is to place them in a far cooler honso. Indeed *G. 
multiflora is occasionally transplanted to the open ground, where it disp^g 
an extraordinary degree of exuberance. j 

HAKEA DACTYLOIDES, Finger-leaved Hakia . [ Bot . Magi 

VAT. ORD. FROTIA CM. CLA88 TBTRANDEIA MONOGYNIA. '>'> >'{ 


A Green-house shrub from New Holland, having upright stems and long 
lanceolate leaves, broad at the extremity, and narrow, round and taprpig at 
the base. The flowers are of a yellowish white colour, and consist of* nypte*, 
rous bunches of short stamens, produced at the axles, and around the 
the leaves. It is said to be very ornamental in cultivation, but we Are not 
quite of this opinion. 
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GRAMATOPHYLLUM. Many-flowered Gramatophyllum, | Pax. Mag, 

NAT. ORD. OHCUlDACEiE. CLASS CYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

This species excited the attention of cultivators at the time the principal 
Importation was made to this country, in 1837, by Mr. Cuming, from Ma- 
nilio, having at the time been supposed to be the Letter plant of the Malayan 
Archipelago, and high expectations were then formed of its beauty and iute 
rest; and many are no doubt now unacquainted with the real character of the 
plant, which, although belonging to the same genus as the Letter plant, is, 
nevertheless, a much interior species. It produced its blossoms iu May last 
with James Bateman, Esq., of Knypersly, in Cheshire. The pseudo-bulbs 
are large, each bearing on its summit a bunch of large undulated leave* The 
flower spike appears to be strong, and quite erect, aud the flowers themselves 
are produced towards the extremity, which appears to be more flexible, and is 
bent backwards. The flowers are of a dark brown or chocolate colour, and 
yellow round the margin. 

BRA6SAVOLA PERRINII. Perrin's Brassavola. Boi, Mag.'] 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACEjK. CLASS OYNANOR1A MONANDRIA. 

This is a native of Brazil, and plants were obtained from thence to the 
Glasgow Botanical Gardens, where it has since flowered. The leaves of this, 
as in the other species of the same genus, are round, and very rigid. The 
flowers are produced solitary; the sepals are long, of a whitish green colour, 
and the lip is very large and white. The blooms, although produced solitaiy, 
make ample compensation by their long duration. A plant of this species has 
been in bloom in the Orchideous house in this garden for several weeks, and 
appears as fresh as when it first began to expand. It it grown on the stem of 
an old tree, where the roots seldom receive any water. 

CYRTOCHILUM MYSTACINUM. Withered Curve-Up. [BoL Beg. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHID AC K/B. CLASS GTNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

The pseudo-bulbs are round and smooth, much reticulated, and tapering 
upwards. The appearance of the leaves resembles those of a small growing 
kind of Oncidium. The flowers are thin and straggling on the stem, of a 
self yellow colour, and not large. It is called a rare plant. It is not very 
ornamental. 

DENDROBIUM FORMOSUM. Beautiful Tree, bloom. \ BoL Reg. 

Beautiful as are many of the species of Dendrobium, we know of none equal 
to this magnificent plant. The stems are long and rather slender, and the 
splendid corymbe of large white and pink coloured flowers are produced at 
the extremity of these stems. 

Dr. Liodley says, u As a white-flowered epiphyte, it is almost unrivalled 
among Asiatic Orchidaces, the Phaloenopsis amabalis being the only one that 
can enter into competition with it.” 

It produced its blooms in the Orchideous house of his Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire, and in its native country was found by Drs. Wallack and Rox¬ 
burgh, on trees in the forests of Sylhet, aud in the Garrow mountains, flow¬ 
ering in April and May. 

PATERSONIA SAPPHIRINIA. Sapphire Palereonia. \ Boi Reg. 

VAT. ORD. IRIDACBJR. CLASS MONADBLPHIA TRIANDRIA. 

A beautiful herbaceous plant, requiring the simplest gtern house cuUiva.- 
tion, and inhabiting the Swan River Colony, whence its seeds were obtained 
by Mr. Mangles. Unfortunately the brilliant sapphire flowers, to which co¬ 
lours fail to do justice, are of short duration; a large plant will, however, 
produce numerous flower-heads, and the number of these blossoms compen¬ 
sate for their ephemeral existence. 

* The species now represented differs from all mentioned in Dr. Brown’s Pro* 
dromus, and in the account of Swan River plants described in the appendix to 
the Botanical Register uow in course of publication, in its long uarrow leaves 
and scape, which are quite destitute of hairyness, except when the former AM 
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very yonng* St which time they are fringed with delicate do**. TTtridoi Hm. 
there exists at the Swa* River, a species of which I have a s pecimen that I 
presume to be new, bat which 1 am unable to publish with confidence as each, 
which mast be by far the handsomest of all. lU scape is two feet high, and 
much looger than the leaves, which are giaocoos, red-edged, smooth, and half 
an inch broad. Specimens were sent home by Mr. Drummond, from whom 
the seed might be readily obtained, if this description, brief as it is, were 
transmitted to him.’* 

The flag-like leaves and erect dower stem, together with the brilliant bine 
flowers, renders this a desirable plant 

SCILEA PRATENSIS, Meadow Squill (***. Reg. 

NAT. ORD. LILIACEjE. CLASS HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA, 

This is a pretty little bulb, flowering in June. u It is a native of Croatia, 
in fields and meadows, by the side of the river Korenioaa, and especially near 
the village of that name. U is nearly allied to Italica, but perhaps more 
especially so to S. autumnalis. The Bowers are a purplish blue, and the plant 
is quite hardy.” 


Plants Noticed but not figured in the BoU Reg. 


LEPTODERMIS LANCEOLATA. 

A small shrub, with pale yellow flowers, something like a cream-coloured 
Bouvardia; nearly hardy, and at present in the garden of the Horticultural 
Society. 

SOLLYA LINEARIS. 

This is botanically distinct from S. heterophylla, to which in general aspect 
it much resembles. It is a very ornamental little climber, with bell-shaped 
flowers of the most intense blue. Dr. Lindley remarks M It is much to be 
desired that Solia angustifolia, the Bellardiera fusiform is of Labellardiere, 
should be procured for our gardens; it is said to be found in Yan Diemen’s 
Land, and to have hairy leaves, distinctly veined, and large blue flowers. 

HOTE1A JAPONICA. 

This it the Spiraea barbata, Bot. Reg. t. 2011, and Astilbe revularis of Don. 
COTYLEDON CRE8TATA. 

A curious succulent plant, but by no means ornamental. 

EPIDENDRUM INVERSUM. 

#> A native of Brazil, and nearly allied to Ep. fragrant. The flowers are 
•traw coloured. Dr. Lindley bas the following remarks relative to this genus: 
M Of this form of the geuus F.pidendrum, of which E. fragrans may be selected 
as the type, there are now several species on record, and it is probable that 
many more remain to be discovered. I am already acquainted imperfectly 
with more than one undescribed species. It will, therefore, be accessary t6 
provide.a distinct section for such species, to which the name of Otmophy turn 
may be assigned in allusion to their being usually scented plants.” 


IPOMJ5A PURGA. 

It would appear that this species from which the principal supply of Jalaf> 
is obtained, bas been in more than ooe instance recently imported to this 
country. The flowers are of a rich crimson colour, and about four inches 
long. The Editor obsen es, u As it is already in the possession of many per¬ 
sons, and will soon become common, 1 am unwilling to keep back the follow¬ 
ing useful notes upon its cultivation, for which 1 am indebted to Mr. D. 
jBestoo, Mr, Harris’s intelligent gardener. The following are the notes re¬ 
ferred to: * It teems to require a cool atmospheric, and plenty of room at the 
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iuMi> hurt yet the latter an neither w m wp Mr mM|. I nibs stove it 
|MM too r igorously, wi ft out any disposition to flower. 1 lad one plant in a 
pat aU <ki* season in tbs orange boose, bat if T had turned at out agai nst the 
mot of the store, I bass bo doubt it would have succeeded better in regard 
to flowering. To keep the roots or tubers dry from Wens—her to March, 
then to force them slightly, cod afterwards harden them so as to stand the 
open air by the end of May, would, I think, be the best way of getting it into 
fine bloom. Last season, a dry root from X&l&pa, was planted out of doers 
about the beginning of June, and by the end of September, two doom flowers 
were ready to expand, bat being in the open garden, it was then too odd fiftr 
them to open.’’ 

SPECKLINIA OBOVATA. 

A Brazilian epiphyte, with small pale yellow scentless flowers. 

A0MB1GUJ&ZU LAXIFLORA* 

Also a native of Brazil, scarcely so ornamental as the preceding. 

RODROGDEZIA CRISPA. 

** This is the finest of the green flowered species, and is remarkable for tbs 
crisped appc&rapce of its floweip, which are sea-green, bordered wi$h yellow. 
The fragrance is delicious, resembling that of primroses. It is a native of 
Brazil’ 1 

CATASETUM PROBOSCIDEUM. 

This plant is pearly related to C. cernpum and C. barbgtup^.and majr pps- 
bably prove a mere variety of the latter species. 

The following have been communicated from the Hop, ppd Jjtfpr, 0T. 
Herbert:— 

CLITANTHfcS HUMILIS. 

MACLEANICA. 

LUTEA. 

ISMENE DtPlEXA. 

In speaking of the cultivation of these plants, Mr. Herbert says," Every 
Ismene delights in white sand, every Hymenocallis in staogg dhmal toil* #9ft 
immersion iu water. 1 ’ 

UELIA FLOVA. 

Thought to be a native of Mexico* and has recently flowe/ed in tbe coflec- 
tion of Sir Chas. Lemon, Carclew. 

ECHEANDIA TERNIFLORA. 

Sun. GONaNTHERA ECHRNANDIA. 

ANTMERtOUftl REFLEX UM. 

A native of Real del Moot, whence it was obtained by Sir Charles Lemon, 
in whose collection it flowered In the green-house in Jane, IS38. and con. 
tinped in bloom for many weeks The flowers are yellow. 
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Appendix to the twenty-three Volumes qf Edwards's Botanical Register, con- 
metimg of a commute Al phabe ti ca l and Sust ematiggl Index gf N $ mh 
Synonymic and Matter, adjusted to the present, State qf Systematical 
Botany , together with a Sketch of the Vegetation qf the Swan Rimer Colony, 
with nine coloured Plates, containing eighteen coloured Figures 4 /, Pbmste, 
and joup Wood-cuts By John Lindley, Th.D.* FJtSL, m& LB* 
Professor 0 / Botany in University College, London, nod thy Regal , 

,, Institution of Great Britain, Vice-Secretars.#/ the £L»rtiloUpral foebity, 
kc. See. be. Published by Mr. Rklgway, London. 

The subscribers to the Botanical Beg, will find this a most valuable appen¬ 
dage 1 6 that excellent work. The easy facility which it will afford, in referring 
to the plants figured and described throughout the work, from its commence¬ 
ment np to the present time, will greatly add to the value of the work itself. 
BUt this is not the only advantage of the Appendix: \t does npt only refer to 
the coloured figures and leading subjects of the Register, but embraces (he 
vast accumulation of valuable information incidentally noticed throughout the 
body of the publication. The following remarks by the Editor will best explain 
the objects of the work:—* It is true that alphabetical lists of the plants 
figured in these volumes have already been published; but one of these lists 
stopped with the 13th volume, and (he other applies only to the ten succeed* 
ing ones. They are, moreover, merely alphabetical, while a systematic 
Index is quite as necessary, and they contain no reference to the numerous 
synonyfris ascertained during the progress of the publication. These con¬ 
siderations have led the Editor to undertake the laborious task of preparing 
a new and complete Index, both classified And alphabetical, of the entire 
work, including not merely the names of the plants actually figured, together 
with their synonyms, bat references to all the genera and species described 
only in the notes, and to such systematical and physiological observations 
as are to be found scattered through the pages. In doing this, the opportunity 
has been taken of revising the whole of the nomenclature, and of introducing 
such changes and corrections os the rapid progress of systematical botany 
has rendered necessary. The systematical Index has thus become a silent 
commentary on tho whole twenty-throe volumes, and is au indispensable 
adjunct to the work ittelfi” 

Those who are at all concerned in the possession, cultivation, or Introduc¬ 
tion of 8wan River plants, will be delighted with the second part of this 
Appendix, in which will be found highly useful and most interesting informa¬ 
tion relative to the botany of the Swan River colony; such, we believe, aa 
could not have been given at present by any other individual, possessing as 
he does such vastly varied sources of information. With reference to this 
patt of the work, be says, u It has appeared desirable to take advantage of 
this opportunity for publishing at once a detailed account of the vegetation 
of one of tho most interesting of the British colonial possessions, from which 
multitudes of seeds are now continually arriving, and for which it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary fbr the lover of a garden to have some knowledge, if he 
would avoid (he vexation of buying plants of no valuo, under high-sounding 
and imposing names. It is probable that, for some years to come, few species 
deserving cultivation will be received from Swan River, beyond such as are 
noticed in this Appendix, which will, therefore, it is hoped, form a useful 
guide to purchasers in this country, and enable those who reside in the 
colony, or vrtio have fiiends there, to judge, on the one hand*, what to s?nd 
home, and, on the other, to ask their coheSpondents what to collect. 
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Aaoeand !• alto gives a rapid historical sketch of the colony, including an 
aooovnt of the authorities and sources from which this sketch is drawn up; 
its situation as to latitude, extent, and relative proximity to other sett leme nts; 
its appearance as to forests, mountains, plains; the lands of soil end culti¬ 
vated plants; Us fortuity and abundance of water; climate and the intro¬ 
duced plants; the" more conspicuous plants, which contribute to form the 
landscape; and, lastly, a descriptive popular account of seventy-two plants, 
being all that is included iu the first orHhree parts, this being the number 
adver ti s ed . 

As this Ss the season for preparing and renewing labels, we quote the fol¬ 
lowing from the Gardener's Magazine > —9tr, a plan I have lately adopted for 
marking all descriptions of plants in my garden, appears to me so cheap and 
durable, that I am desirous, through the medium of your excellent Magazine, 
to make ft generally known ; conceiving, as I do not observe a similar method 
mentioned ro your Encyclopaedia df Gardening, it is not very frequently 
practised* The material 1 use is slate, which 1 cut into tallies of venous 
sixes, from one to two inches wide, and from three to six, or even tea or twelve 
inches long; on these tallies, 1 mark the name of a plant, or a number, with 
white lead; from the experience I have had, I am inclined to think these will 
come in cheaper than an/ made of wood. The slate I use is the broken waste, 
of which large quantities are thrown away by slaters. These are very readily 
cot to the dimensions required, by procuring an iron, similar to that used by 
slaters, which can be made by any blacksmith, and an old bill-hook or neat 
cleaver ni&y be made into a tool for making the edges straight I mark them 
with a camel hair pencil, similar to those used by paiuters in lettering; tb» 
paint I get mixed in small quantities as I want it, at a painter’s. A little 
practice will enable any person to cut the slate with sufficient accuracy, and 
very soon to mark upon it with neatness, ease, and expedition. The permanent 
label described in yonr Encyclopaedia of Gardening (1386), may be made of 
the same material, and a durable tie easily obtained, by using copper wire, 
which may be procured at any ironmonger’s shop.— Gardener's'Magazine. 


An accident which happened to two hundred of my original drawings 
nekrly pnt a stop to my researches tn ornithology. I shall relate it, merely to 
show yon how far enthusiasm—for by no other name can I call the perse¬ 
vering seal with which I laboured—may enable the observer of nature to 
surmount the most disheartening obstacles. ( left the village of Henderson, 
in Kentucky, situated on the bank of Ohio, where I resided for several years, 
to proceed to Philadelphia, on business. I looked to all my drawings before 
my departure, placed them caTefblly in a wooden box, and gave them In 
charge to a relative, with injunctions to see that no injury should happen to 
them. My absence was of several months; and when I returned, after having 
enjoyed the pleasures of home for a few days, I inquired after my box, and 
what I was pleased to call my treasure. The box was produced and opened ; 
but, reader, feel for me : a pair of Norway rats had taken possession of the 
whole, and had reared a young family amongst the gnawed bits of paper, 
which, but a few months before, represented nearly a thousand inh abit ants 
of the air. The burning heat which instantly rushed through my brain was 
too great to be endured, without affecting the whole of my nervous system. 
I slept not for several nights, and the days passed like days of oblivion, until 
the animal powers being re-called into action, through the strength of my 
constitution, I took up my gun, my note book, and my pencils, and went 
forth to the woods as gaily as if nothing had happened, I felt pleased that 
I might now make much better drawings than before; and ere a period not 
exceeding three years had elapsed, I had my portfolio filled again. 

_ *» 

[The conduct of Audubon, on this occasion, will be a useful lesson to the 
young, and will point out to them the necessity of never relaxing in their 
exertions, or giving way to despondency, whatever difficulties they may ham 
to enoounter in their progress through life.] 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

ON THE CULTURE OF CAPE ERICAS, &c. 

BY JOHN M^BVOY. 


Of what other genus can it be said that every species, without 
exception, is beautiful throughout the year, and at every period 
of its growth—in flower or out of flower, and of every size and age ? 
Suppose an iqdividual had the penance imposed on him of being 
forbidden to cultivate more than one genus of ornamental plants: 
is there a genus he could make choice of, at all to be compared to 
Erica P " Perpetually green, perpetually in flower; of all colours, 
of all sizes, and of many shapessuch are the words of the 
justly celebrated Conductor of the Gardeners Magazine , vol. i., 
p.386; and few will deny the assertion : none,. I am sure, will 
do so, who have had the good fortune to see the truly splendid 
collections of Messrs. Rollisson, Tooting; Messrs. Loddiges, 
Hackney; Messrs. Henderson, Pine Apple Place; or the mag¬ 
nificent specimens exhibited by Messrs. Lucomb and Pince, of 
Exeter, and G. Glenny, Esq., of Worton ; at the H. S. Gardens, 
Chiswick. Having here a choice, and, I will presume to say, a 
tolerably well-grown collection ; and not having seen any detailed 
observations on their culture in your valuable Magazine, perhaps a 
few remarks may not be out of place, especially to the young 
cultivator. You, of course. Sir, will be the best judge. Ericas 
can be freely propagated by cuttings]; that is, if proper caution is 
taken, after they are inserted in the cutting pans, to keep them 
from damping off. To name any particular season as being best 
for selecting cuttings for propagation, I think useless; for some 
cultivators say spring, others say summer. My humble opinion 
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is, that Ericas can be propagated at any season, if the wood is firm 
enough to prevent damping off. For this purpose, pans six to 
eight inches deep, I consider a proper size; fill one half the pan 
with broken potsherds, over which spread a thin layer of moss* 
cut small. I have often seen a valuable pan of cuttings rendered 
useless, by the violenoe used in separating the thread-like fibres 
from the matted moss; mid every cultivator must know, by 
experience, how necessary it is to retain, if possible, the smallest 
fibre. 

The fact is well established, that plants, like animals, require 
food to nourish and sustain life; but not having the power of 
locomotion, they are furnished with numerous mouths, which 
extend into the soil for that purpose. These mouths (spongeoles) 
being situate on the points of the fibres, it is obvious that, if they 
are destroyed, and the plant deprived of its principal channel ef 
nourishment, it will die. It is well known that many plants hare 
the power of reproducing roots in abundance, when mutilated, and 
that advantage is taken of this property by the skilful .gardener, in 
making barren trees produce both fruit and blossom. But, so far as 
my observation extends, the orders ericeee and eptcride® do not 
admit of such treatment. Over the moss in the cutting pots, place 
a thin layer of sandy heath-mould, and fill up about an inch deep 
with silver sand. Give some water with a fine rose pot, and make 
cutting whilst the sand is drying. Without reference to 
season, select such as are uniform in growth, say from one to two 
inches long, separating the hard-wooded kinds, from the softer and 
more rapid growing sorts; with the latter, a small portion of the 
old wood will prevent the cuttiugs damping off. I have found 
Ericas, as well as most other delicate cuttings that are sasceptible of 
over-moisture, succeed best when planted close to the side of the 
pot. When the cuttings are planted, they should be gently 
watered, and allowed to dry before they are covered with the bett 
glasses. They may either be placed in a cool part of the store* 
close to the glass and shaded from the sun, but exposed to the full 
light mornings and evenings, or in the greenhouse, near the 
glass. In the stove the glasses will require wiping twice m 
day, as the vapour condenses more rapidly than in the green¬ 
house. Should the first effort fail, do not despair: put in 
mure cuttings, and by close observation you will soon acme 
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the secret of propagating. I have frequency put id Heath 
cuttings, as it were this week, and all, or nearly all, failed c 
next week I pot in another crop, and did not lost one. 
Close observation is the best monitor, for there is an endless chain 
of minutiae, which the most skilful cultivator cannot define, and 
wbieh can be learned by experience and observation alone. When 
the cuttings show signs of growing, give air for a short time each 
morning, and be sure to cover and shade before the sun eomes 
strong upon them. When the cnttings are rooted, and require 
potting off in Spring, they should be placed singly into the 
smallest sized pots; if in Autumn six or eight may be placed 
round the inside of a 48-size pot well drained, and filled with very 
sandy heath soil, introducing potsherds or pieces of stone, broken 
to the size of peas, into the soil, which will prevent them from 
suffering from drought or an excess of moisture, two extremes to 
be carefully guarded against After potting, they should be placed 
under hand-glasses in a pot or frame, and carefully shaded for a 
few days, afterwards gradually exposing them to air and light 
Proper attention should be paid to shifting, as soon as they 
require it. The soil should be the same as the former, with 
a small portion of light sandy loam. When shifted a third 
time, each plant should be raised half an inch in the centre 
of each pot, so that the base of the stem be on a level 
with the top of the pot. For the information of others, I may 
mention here, a method which we have followed at this place during 
the present Summer, and with considerable success. One of our 
pine pits was this Spring converted into & propagating houm, 
giving it a north aspect by raising the front wall and reversing 
the sashes. Inside of this house is a pit three feet wide, filled 
with tan, on which was laid four inches of sandy heath soil, and 
one inch and a half of sand. In this I planted about three 
hundred Heath cuttings, but not having enough to fill a large hand* 
glass, I was induced to fill up with some of the choice green-house 
plants, viz., Chorozema Prostanthera, E ataxia, Loddigesia, 
Dillwynia, Lachneea, Epicaris, &c. These rooted quicker than 
most of the Heaths. I was then obliged to give more air than 
was suitable for the slower growth of the Heaths, and consequently 
some of the hard-wooded sorts have not done so well, but the 
softer kinds have succeeded most completely. By such a system 
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Banksia, Dryandria Protea, and similar plants, can be struck to 
perfection. 

Potting ,—It seems immaterial at what time this is performed. 
From March to September, Heaths may be shifted with success, 
providing they require it, and this ought to be the r only criterion 
to determine the time. Nothing is more injurious to Heaths than 
shifting them into large pots, when they do not require it. Heaths, 
like most Cape plants, love a cool, moist, yet dry soil; that is, 
moist but not retentive of water. I consider the best time for 
shifting Heaths is just before they come in bloom, as there is less 
ntk of breaking the fibres at that period than when they commence 
growing. When any of the plants appear sickly, examine die 
roots ; if they are unhealthy, reduce the soil carefully, and repot 
them in very sandy soil, in a pot one or two sizes less than the 
former. If any of the old roots are cut away, reduce a corres¬ 
ponding number of branches : I have gone so far as to wash the 
roots in water, in which I dissolved some nitre, say an ounce to 
a gallon of soft water. In this way I have recovered several 
plants, which, 1 think, under other circumstances, would have 
died. Heaths should never be over-potted ; two sizes larger is 
sufficient for the most robust kinds. If it be desirable to encourage 
a favourite specimen, it is best to shift it two or three times. 

Drainage .—This is of the most vital importance, for without due 
attention to this point all other care will be vain. From one to three 
inches, as the size of the pots may be, of broken crocks and freestone 
ought to be placed on the bottom of each pot, and over this a layer 
of moss, to prevent the finer particles of earth from choking the 
drainage. In potting large specimens, I use a small pot, inverted 
over the drainage hole, which prevents all danger of the hole being 
stopped, and, likewise, prevents the ingress of worms. The elevation 
of the top of the ball above the margin of the pot, should be carefully 
attended to ; [some condemn it as unsightly, to my mind, if the 
operation is neatly performed, it gives the plant an interesting ap¬ 
pearance, it is at the collar, or part of the stem, immediately in con¬ 
tact with the soil, that Heaths suffer most from too much moisture, 
and ought to be followed without reference to appearances, this is 
the practice of our most successful cultivators. In potting, great 
care ought to be taken to avoid breaking the ball or destroying 
any of the fibres, a gentle shaking with the hand will loosen the 
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fibres from the old ball. When the plants do not require shifting, 
it is better to remove some of the old, and add fresh soil, with the 
addition of a clean pot, if new ones are convenient, so mnch the 
better. The soil I use, varies according to the constitution of the 
individual plant: for such kinds as Hartnelli, Massonia, Archeriana, 
Aitoniana, Sprengelii, Elegans, Aristata, &c., very sandy heath 
soil, and a small portion of light loam is suitable, with which 1 
mix chopped moss, broken potsherds, and pieces of freestone; for 
the robust growing sorts, I use equal parts of sandy heath soil and 
loam, and moss and potsherds as before ; I never sift or screen the 
soil on any pretence, the fibre I consider the most valuable part 
of the soil; the soil, however, I think of much less consequence 
than careful attention to watering, for without caution in the ap¬ 
plication of this element. Heaths cannot be long continued in godd 
health. Our system is, to examine the plants every morning, 
and water only such as are dry, afterwards to syringe all the plants 
freely, and when the weather is hot, this is again repeated in the 
afternoon. I examine occasionally the pots to see that the 
drainage is free ; in attending to this operation, I have frequently 
found after giving what I consider a copious iratering, that it had 
not sufficiently moistened the soil, to remedy which, I use a piece 
of strong wire, with which I perforate the ball in several direc¬ 
tions, so as to afford facility for the water to enter every part of 
the earth. No class of plants are so susceptible of injury from 
the excess either of draught or moisture, and, therefore, the me¬ 
dium between these two extremes, becomes of great importance 
in their cultivation. In the early part of the summer of 1839, 
after removing the more hardy sorts out of doors, we set all the 
choice kinds on the stone platform of the heathery, the branches 
three or four inches apart from one another, the spaces between 
the pots were filled with moss, this prevented the plants drying in 
the pots, and thereby saved mnch labour in watering. I seldom 
gave the plants any water, except what they receive from the 
daily syringing; as a cool and dry atmosphere is an essential 
requisite in the cultivation of this genus, the moss was, 
therefore, removed about the middle of September. In dull moist 
weather, I give water as seldom as possible, even to flowering 
plants. About the middle of May, all strong growing kinds_are 
set out of doors, this affords room to the more delicate kinds: 
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theme placed out of doers, should be placed on cinders or gmfel, 
and screened from the mid-day sun, whether in or out of doom; 
it is of great importance to fill the spaces betwixt the pots, as 
already hinted at, and this may be done with moss, or by placing 
the pot which contains the plant within another of larger dimen¬ 
sions. Such as have not a heath-house, need not be deterred from 
cultivating this delightful family. A deep frame or pit, is a very 
food substitute for a greenhouse, and may be formed as under: 
say three feet at the back, allowing a greater slope for the glass; 
the width and length depend on the number of plants requiring 
protection; the floor of the pit should be rendered quite dry. 
About the first of May, the frame should be elevated on four stout 
blocks of wood, to adroit a free circulation of air to the plants, 
each kind should be raised according to its height, on inverted 
pots, to within a few inches of the glass ; by attention to frequent 
syringing, and keeping tbe interior cool, and carefully shading tbs 
plants during the heat of the day, they will thrive most luxuriantly. 

The shading used on the heathery here, is a coarse thin canvas, 
called cheesecloth; it admits light freely, and thereby prevents 
tbe fierceness of the sun’s rays from injuring the plants during the 
middle of the day. In very sultry weather we draw the lights 
completely off. About November tbe frame shonld be lowered to 
its winter position, the same situation from which it was raised, and 
the sidsf neatly banked with dry tnrfy peat, with a covering of 
mats; and in very frosty weather a layer of dry fern will fully 
protect them from frost 

It is a common practice with successful cultivators about 
London,and I have followed it myself, with some success; I mean 
the cultivation of choice plants in frames, especially such as 
Bosonia, Platylobium, Epacris, Gompholobium, Dillwynia. Hovea, 
Cborosema Daviesia, Lachncea dracophyllum, and many other 
choice plants may be grown to the highest state of perfection in 
this way. 

It is a common error that Heaths are impatient of pruning, and, 
hetice, the frequent occurrence of tall and unhealthy plants. So 
for from Heaths beiug injured by pruning, few plants bear it with 
greater impunity, or are more improved, by beingcarefnlly shortened 
back, more especially the free growing kinds. After pruning, tbe 
plants should not be put under tbe stage, or in some fork oorner* 
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as is often tfcecase, But by all means to be placed ito an airy 
situation ; for, be it remembered, that the sun is the grand agent 
in the re-production of shoots, and being natives of thfe Cape of 
Good Hope. They are there subjeet to an intense light; which, 
according to Sir John Herschell, is twice as strong at the Cape as 
it is in this country ; a fact that We ought to bear in mind in' the 
cultivation of this genus. We are generally exceedingly careful to 
secure a high temperature, for the choice plants that fall into 
our possession, but too often neglect what is of far greater im¬ 
portance to their health, namely, proper attention to light and 
air. The Heath is sometimes infested with green fly; the remedy 
for this is very simple, and n«y< be completely cured by once dr 
twice applying fumigation of tobacco sinoke. They nth also 
subject to mildew, which is a much more dangerous enemy; and 
when allowed to spread, will soon destroy the whble collefttidn. 
Its first appearance ought to be checked by sprinkling flower of 
sulphur over the whole plant. 

I have also used lime water, and found it equally effective, and I 
prefer it to the sulphur, because it does not give the plant an. 
unsightly appearance; but by immersing the branches in the 
water, it consolidates the wood by extracting the superabundant 
moisturet. Most experienced gardeners know its valuable effects 
on Peach and Nectarine trees in Antnmn. In connexion with thfc 
above remarks, you will, perhaps, give the following list, which I 
have made from our collection, and can strongly recommend t hMt 
as a selection of very beautiful kinds :— 

SELECT LIST OF ERICAS. 

Brio* Picta Erica superb* , Erica oolonans 

Bankgiana pubescent | favoides 

purpurea globosa elegant 

spcciosa glabra Bowieena 1 

dense, or glabra brevifolia Irby an* 

granditbra praguans Shannoniana 

splendent coccinea Clifford iana 

gelida ampullacea comosa 

epistemia vistata mirabilie 

ignescens aristata major humeana 

Roltineonii transparent radiate 

Garin a ta Patersoniana Coven trymta 

mammon bieolunr intermedia 

pallida tricolour raoschata 

purpurea tricolour elegant Juliana 

ventrioosia tnperba ovata 

sepsrba snlpbnrea veffticflfStd 

carnea Linnssoides blanda 

ooceine* Ardbcriana veetita 
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Erica vcctita rosea 
alba 
falgida 
coocioea 
Montoniana 

grtadinota 

oerinthiode* 

coronata 

▼•mix 

coccinea 


•prcngclii 

mctnlsflora 

bicolor 

•olandra 

troftsula 


I 


Erica quadrata 
viridiflora 
suaveolena 
•dora rocea 
echiiflora 
bartnella 


Thaobergia 

Aitoniana 

vemuta 

Sebana 

gemmiflora 

Lionaaoa 

superb* 

Willmorei 


Erica coodoca 
curviflora 
pomifera 
rosea 
rautabilis 
hybrids 
rubra calyx 
recurvata 
mondula 
triceps 
fastigiata 
perspicoa 
campanula!* 
hymealis 


John M'Evoy. 


Leweston Home Gar dent, Sherborne, 

Dorsetshire, Oct . 16fA, 1839, 

[The last-hamed soecias, with tab flowers, whits at the extremity, and 
of a delicate rose at the base, we think the most beautiful of all the 
Winter flowering kinds.]— Edit. 


OBSERVATIONS DURING A GARDENING TOUR. 

BY THB BDITOE. 

Dec . 6th .— Cassiobury Park, the Seat of Earl Essex —is 
situated in the county of Hertford, and joining the town of Wat¬ 
ford, which is fifteen miles from London, on the Holyhead road, 
also near the Watford Station on the London and Birmingham 
Kailway. The mansion is a square pile, built in the Gothic 
style. The park is extensive, and well wooded; there is also 
a stream of water passing through it on the south west side, 
which has, in some parts, been widened into a considerable 
-breadth. The groups of trees in the park, which are very numerous, 
have been planted with much judgment, so far as* relates to 
grouping. This will be understood by saying, that they are 
planted in fives, threes, sevens, tens, and in greater or less numbers, 
but always of the same kind, so that each forms a bold and 
striking feature, marked and distinct from all the others. When 
groups are formed of various kinds of trees, this is never the case; 
and, indeed, when mixed, any one group may generally be taken 
as a sample of all the others, scarcely differing in any material 
degree. That a park or lawn, the two differing only in the mag- 
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nitade of the several articles with which they are to be planted, is 
infinitely more beautiful when those kinds which resemble each 
other in habit are planted together, or, in other words, in groups; 
examples of this will be found in the park in question. * 

We were particularly struck with a group of four or five ash 
trees, which, although seldom considered very picturesque or 
beautiful, yet, when forming a mass of some magnitude, the out¬ 
line was peculiarly bold and graceful, and such only as could be 
produced by this particular tree. There were also groups of beech, 
oak, elm, limes, thorns, &c. all unmixed, and each forming an 
outline peculiar to itself, and when seen as a whole, appeared ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful. 

In an angle on the north west front of the house is a plant of 
Photinia arbutifolia, but, perhaps, better known as Crataegus arbu- 
tifolia. This plant was nailed to the wall, and had attained the 
height of thirty-five or forty feet, and had been planted only ten 
years. There were two others nearly as large as this on a dif¬ 
ferent aspect. On the south west front, there were four plants of 
Magnolias grandiflora ; a plant of the Exmouth variety, had 
attained forty-five feet, and one of the old grandiflora fifty feet in 
height, although it had been frequently cut back. The others already 
mentioned were nearly as large, and were at the time in flower. On 
the same front were growing three double Pomegranates, which were 
sixteen feet in height, and nearly as much in breadth. In a 
Chinese conservatory, chiefly occupied with Camellias, the black 
and green Teas; there was also growing a plant of Pseonia 
moutan or tree Paeony. In one of the stoves we noticed a plant of 
Cactus speciosessimus about two feet in height, the stem of which 
was worked throughout its length with Cactus truncatus ; the latter 
had taken and was growing vigorously. 

The pleasure ground is kept in as good condition as the limited 
number of men will allow, and this department is remarkable in 
being subdivided into many little compartments, all of which are 
separate and distinct from each other. These divisions or fences 
consist of laurel, box, yew, holly, spruce, &c. all of which are 
clipped into a great variety of forms. The place, although curious, 
and, perhaps, to many pleasing, when seen under high keeping in 
summer, with its clipped and trimmed laurel, yew, and other banks 
and hedges, must present a striking and curious appearance. 
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This style of gardening is very expensive in keeping. The 
frequent catting and clipping which these evergreen hedges and 
platforms require, consume a great amount of labour, without 
which they become most unsightly, and even intolerable unless 
maintained in the highest state of keeping. Were the gardens and 
grounds here to be altered, one mode of improvement would be 
to clear away many of the hedges and fences, open avenues and 
vistas, throw out on the lawn many fine specimens of trees and 
shrubs now crowded and being greatly injured with many 
common place plants. 

There are several greenhouses and conservatories scattered 
through the pleasure ground, occupied with orange trees, camellias, 
and free flowering greenhouse plants. 

In the kitchen garden there are pines, peaches, vines, figs, &c. 
cultivated in forcing houses. One house was planted with stand¬ 
ard peaches, that is they were not trained, but were growing as 
free round headed trees; and the gardeneT, Mr. Buckingham, 
stated that the fruit grown on these trees are much higher flavoured 
than those produced on trees trained on walls or trellises. This is 
the case with other stoned fruit; the green gage plum, for instance. 
Most people are aware that the fruit produced on a standard is 
more highly flavoured than such as are produced on trees trained 
against walls. 

One thing struck us as rather remarkable about this place. 
Within an hundred yards of the east front of the mansion, 
divided only by a dwarf wall from the lawn front, the surface of the 
park is neglected, and covered with furze and similar native plants. 
Were the ground precipitous, and such as could not be cultivated, 
this would have accounted for the appearance, but this is not the 
case. The surface is flat, and in this respect offered no resistance 
to cultivation and improvement. Natural scenery of this kind is 
very well when met with in some sequestered spot; but the con¬ 
trast in this instance is violent, and, therefore, very objection¬ 
able. We had never seen the place before, and the impression 
made on our mind was, that the fenny, and apparently neglected 
ground in question, was a wet and unhealthy morass, this being 
the impression made r on our minds, it is not improbable that 
similar sensations would be produced on the minds of other visitors. 
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Stamford Grove, — Bromley, Esq. —This is one of those 
places occasionally met with, where every part of the pleasure 
ground, borders, beds, &c., are filled with choice plants. Many 
Australian plants endure the winter here, and are growing vigo¬ 
rously : amongst these we noticed Acacias, Melaleucas, &c. In an 
outer border, in front of a stove, hod stood for three winters, a 
plant of Stretlitzia vegina, it was, when we saw it, healthy and 
green, but the leaves had become very small, scarcely larger than 
the S. pumila, the leaves, stalks, and altogether, were under a foot 
in height. There were also several plants of Camellias in the 
open'beds, fiom four to five feet in height, and others trained to the 
garden fence; the latter had been out six or seven years, and the 
others for two or three. One of those in the open border, five 
feet in height, is the variety called Lady Hume's blush, and it has 
been in its present situation five years. It was stated by Mr* 
Bromley, that his plants suffered more from the intensity of the 
sun's rays during the summer, than from cold in winter. 

Clapton Nursery, Messrs. Low and Co. —Here the general 
stock is in excellent condition, and contains a great number of 
new plants from the Swan River, many of which are peculiar in 
habit, and quite distinct from those of any other country. Amongst 
some of these we noticed Hovia longifolia, valued at seven guineas; 
Astragalus, a species in the way of Clianthus; also a species of 
Mirabilis, and many others. 

Mr. Low was also having, at the time we were there, two hot 
water boilers introduced into some of his nursery pits ; they are of 
a peculiar construction, and highly spoken of as economical in the 
consumption of fuel, and remarkable for the length of time they 
continue to bum and keep up the heat in the pipes. We under¬ 
stand these boilers has been extensively used around the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London. In our next we shall probably give a 
more detailed description of this boiler. 

Chandlers Nursery, Vauxliall. —This establishment has long 
been famous for the cultivation of the Camellia, and they are now 
in very high health. But the grand feature here, is the great 
variety of Chrysanthemums, many of which are new, having been 
raised firom seeds saved in this country, .We were particularly 
struck with one bearing the name of Magnate; the flower 
pot in which it was growing was sixteen inches in diameter 
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and we counted the expanded blooms, which, upon this single 
plant, amounted to one hundred and fifty, and many others 
were equally beautiful. Mr. Chandler kindly informed us that 
*heir mode of treatment, which is attended with so much success, 
is to turn the plants out into the open ground about the end of 
April. No doubt the soil is highly enriched with stimulating 
manures, and, probably, in a very sheltered situation : here they 
remain during the summer, and are again lifted and potted as soon 
as the flower buds are matured, begin to opeu, and show colour. 
They are then allowed to stand in an open shade, screened from 
the sun, for about ten days, and are then removed into the green¬ 
house, where they remain in bloom for several months. Any 
thing more splendid than the display which we saw here, could 
not be easily imagined. This method of treating the chrysan¬ 
themum is well worthy of attention. No class of plants can be 
more easily grown, and certainly none can suq>ass the gaudy 
appearance which they exhibit, when thus treated. 

Woking Nursery .—Mr. Donald is the proprietor of this nursery, 
many years established, and for some time famous for its collection 
of trees and shrubs, this being the first provincial nursery; and, 
with the exception of Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, Mr. Donald 
was the first nurseryman in Great Britain who attempted the 
planting of a systematic arrangement of hardy trees and shrubs. 
There are now in his arboretum many fine specimens of rare trees 
and shrubs. Mr. D. has for some time cultivated a collection of 
orange trees; and he has, this autumn, coutrived a very ingenious, 
economical, and effectual mode of protecting them during winter. 
It might be described as a large moss-house, or rustic covered seat. 
The fonn of this structure is a parallelogram, perhaps about 
thirty feet in length by about ten or twelve in width. It is 
covered with a span roof, and neatly cut with hanging eves, 
upright sides, and steep and projecting gables. The frame-work 
is rough rails, and the whole is covered, roof, sides, and ends, with 
Heath. There are several openings in each side for the admission 
of air and light; these are made to work on hinges, and open 
and shut at pleasure. The quantity of Heath is such as to 
completely exclude the frost, and may be about ten or twelve 
inches in thickness. In the southern counties of England, where 
the orange and lemon produce and mature their shoots in the open 
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air, in summer, structures of this kind might be erected in the 
pleasure ground, made ornamental, and used as covered seats for 
retiring to, during s unshine or rain; and, in winter, used as a 
protection for orange trees, camellias, shaddocks, limes, standard 
fuchias, and similar ornamental plants. 

Cirencester . Mr . Gregorys Nursery .—This is an old and long- 
established concern, formerly carried on, with unusual success, by 
the present proprietor's father. The grounds are now much less 
extensive than formerly; but more attention is paid to the finer 
and fancy articles. There is a small house appropriated to the use 
of Camellias, another to that of Geraniums. There is also a small 
stove, in which is grown a miscellaneous assortment of Stove Plants 
and Orchideae. Besides these, there is a range of glass, occupied 
with Greenhouse Plants and Heaths. In passing through the green¬ 
houses, a plant was pointed out to us as new, and said to be Statice 
Grandiflora: this had attained the height of about four feet. The 
foliage is long and fleshy, narrow, and clasping the stem at the 
base, but a little broader and oval towards the extremity; the stems 
are round, and of a brown colour; the whole foliage of a grey 
warty-green. There was also, in one of the greenhouses, a 
spleudid plant of Enkianthus Quinqueflora, by far the finest speci¬ 
men of the plant we have ever seen : it was not less than seven or 
eight feet in height, bushy, and covered with flowers of a rosy pink 
colour. 


There is in this small town, besides Mr. Gregory, Mr. Smith, 
who carries on a considerable trade iu agricultural and garden seeds, 
and has also a small nursery, and some glass. Although now but 
a small market town, and containing only five or six thousand 
inhabitants, Cirencester was once an important fenced city, and 
the nursery grounds of both these gentlemen are within the walls 
and on the ruins of former greatness. We were told that, in many 
parts of these grounds, at not more than three feet from the 
surface, walls, steps, pavements, roads. See. are frequently met with. 
The latter was described to us as being made in the following 
manner :—First, a bed of lime, in which is set, with great accuracy 
and firmness, pitching stone, similar to that used for the streets of 
towns and cities of the preseut day. Over this pitching stone is 
laid another bed of lime, and this is again pitched as before. The 
intricacies of this pitching is again filled, and covered with cement 


of extraordinary hardness. 
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On our way from London to this place, while passing through a 
small village in Oxfordshire, our attention was attracted to a hedge 
m front of a cottage. This hedge consisted of laurestinus, and 
was at the time covered with a sheet of white flowers, and was, 
indeed, a most beautiful object 

Hr. Rivers Nursery, Sawbridyeworth .—This is an extensive 
establishment The principal stock is roses, fruit trees, and 
shrubs. There are also several plant structures for the culture of 
geraniums, ihododendrons, and camellias. Mr. R. has adopted 
an excellent and rational method of treating pear trees, with the 
view of inducing early fruitfulness. The plan in question is quite 
worthy the attention of those who take any interest in the culture 
of the pear; for all who know anything of our domestic fruits, are 
aware of the tendency of the pear to grow rapidly to a large tree, 
without exhibiting any disposition to produce fruit, until it has 
attained both age and great size. To check this evil, Mr. R. 
adopts the following plan ; and although not a new one, it is by no 
means generally practised or understood. The plants, after being 
two or three years in the open border, generally begin to grow with 
great luxuriance, but without showing dower buds. Mr. R. there¬ 
fore, examines the roots of his plants, at about three or four feet 
from the stem; in doing this, all the large roots are pruned away; and 
by this process, the supply of nourishment by which the luxuriance 
of the plants is maintained, is cut off, and instead of long and robust 
shoots, flower buds are formed. In Mr. R.'s nursery, we saw many 
trees, of three, four, and five years’ growth, covered with flower 
buds, and likely to bear abundant crops of fruit. We have endea¬ 
voured, at various times, as the pages of this Magaziue will testify, 
to draw attention to the importance of attending to the pruning of 
the roots of fruit-bearing trees, for in this lays the grand secret of 
all pruning. We also observed amongst Mr. Rivers* shrubs, his 
seedling variety of Mahonia, obtained between M. fascicularis and 
M. repans, from both of which it is very distinct. It is more 
robust in habit than either, full of foliage, and stronger than the 
former, with a greater number of pinnulse than the latter. 

Mr. Rivers’ Catalogue of Hardy Trees and Shrubs for 1840 has 
already excited so much interest and attention, that we need not 
notice it, further than to say, that the objects and interests of 
tradesmen often run counter to the principles of science j and. 
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indeed, when inviting others to join in its wake, it may not always 
be prudent to assume the lofty attitude which the principles of 
science itself would prescribe. 

Editor. 


ON THE TREATMENT OF THE HYBRID CHINA ROSE, ESPE¬ 
CIALLY WITH RESPECT TO PRUNING. 

BT ROSA. 

Lest others fall into the same error as myself, J shall take the 
liberty of sending you a few lines on the culture of the Hybrid 
China rose. I purchased thirty sorts about three years ago, the 
ground in which they were planted was prepared at great expense, by 
trenching deep, and manuring, liming, &c. It was also drained, and 
screened with banks and trees, to afford shelter; all this was done 
in order that full and complete success should be the result. I 
obtained my plants about the end of February, and planted them 
immediately, and covered round the stems with short manure, to 
protect them from frost and draught in the summer ; and as 
soon as they were planted, I pruned them well back. Having 
thus minutely described the method I pursued, others who wish 
to avoid falling into the same error, will be best enabled to do so, 
by knowing the plan which I followed. The whole of the above 
treatment was, in every respect, calculated to produce the most 
satisfactory results, with the exception of pruning; this was quite 
wrong. Hybrid China roses ought not to be shortened back. 
The shoots may be thinned out, and in doing so they should be 
cut quite away. To avoid even thinning out, I weed and thin the 
shoots in summer, when they are forming, in order to prevent 
cutting or thinning in winter. J find that they require frequent 
supplies of manure, and unless well attended to in this way, they 
do not flower well. 

Should you deem the above remarks worth inserting in your 
Magazine, I shall probably trouble you again. 

Rosa. 

[We shall be willing to submit to the trouble.— Ed.] 
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ON PRESERVING CAULIFLOWER THROUGH THE WINTER. 

BT a PRACTICAL GARDENER* 

Amongst gardeners, the practice of storing Cauliflower during 
the winter, is by no means common, and, perhaps, not generally 
known, at least its advantages. Having a large family to supply 
with vegetables, every plan that can be adopted, either to multiply 
or prolong the kinds, is, of necessity, resorted to. One of the 
most valuable resources which I have been enabled to provide for 
this purpose, is that Of Cauliflower, planted out about the middle 
of July, so as to form heads late in the season ; these I lift just 
before I anticipate the first aotumnal frost. I prepare in one of 
the back shades a quantity of dry garden earth, and on the floor 
I lay the Cauliflower in rows, having lifted them with balls of * 
earth round their roots, and having also cut away many of the 
outside leaves, and shortened the remainder. They are then laid 
against a row of earth, close to each other in the row, and nearly 
flat; the roots are then covered with earth, and well watered ; on 
this earth is again laid four or five inches of the dry soil, thus 
the roots are placed in wet'earth, over which is placed that which 
is less so to prevent damp. In this way I have kept Cauliflower 
till February and March. The plants are covered in frosty 
weather with straw, fern, or long litter. ^ 

A Practical Gardbnbr. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE XLVI. 


SAPONARIA CALABRICA, Calabrian Soap Wort. 

NAT. ORD. CARYOPHYLLEjE, CLASS DECANDRIA DIGVNIA. 

Thii is an exceedingly pretty annual, seeds of which, we hope, will be sent 
out during the present spring. The flowers are but small, but they are 
produced in great profusion, and for a long period. It comes in to bloom 
abont June or July, and coittiiioes in flower till destroyed by the autumn 
frosts. The habit of the plant itself is peculiarly interesting and beautiful, 
growing, as it does, in a compact, round, busby form. 

The plant ib question is nearly allied to the 8. ocymoides, and spreads 
over the surface of the ground much in the same manner as that species.— 
For the fronts of borders, or rock work, it is peculiarly desirable. 

Saponaria Calabrica will flourish in any common soil or situation, and 
generally prodaces seed freely; but to guard against disappointment in this 
particular, a plant or two may be potted, and have protection when required. 
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If sown iti the borders in the latter part of April, it will flower in August, and 
continue in bloom till the setting in of the winter. 

Sapon&ria has been so named from the Latin Sapon, which allndes to a 
peculiar alkaline, or saponaceons quality, possessed by one or more of the 
species. 

SALVIA. 

NAT. OBD. LABIATES, CLASS DIANDRIA MONOOYNIA. 

The genus Salvia has many claims on the attention of those who admire 
showy dowers, and some recent additions to the genus have again brought it 
into notice. There are but few plants of any genus equally ornamental, and 
equally free in growing and in producing bloom; aud all the species, with 
only one or two exceptions, are remarkable for their free growth and abundance 
of bloom. 

RONDELETIA ODOR AT A, Sweet-scented Rundoletia. Rondoletia Speciosa 
is its Nursery name . 

NAT. ORD. RUB] ACE JE. CLASS PENTANDRf A MONOGYNIA. 

It is not ou. custom to give figures of stove plants, except in cases such as 
the present. The habit of the plant being dwarf, and the dowers large and 
showy, we therefore consider this a very desirable aud interesting species, 
capable of being contained in a small stove for many years, as it does not, 
even in its native country, attain to more than five or six feet in height. The 
stems are rather slender, and rigid with opposite oval leaves ; the dowers are 
produced in large clusters, at the extremity of the shoots, and are of an 
orange-colour. In popular description, we might saj the shape of the cluster, 
as well as the form of the individual flowers, resemble the common Hydran¬ 
gea. It is a native of the West Indies, found on bush covered rocks near 
the sea, and in its native situation it is odoriferous, hence the specific name ; 
hut in its cultivated state, this property is scarcely perceptible. The plant 
from which our drawing was made, dowered in the Nursery of Messrs. Fisher, 
Holmes, and Co., near Sheffield. The species of this genus are generally of 
slow growth, and do not succeed even in summer in any but an high tern* 
perature. The soil best adapted for this plant is sandy loam, with a little 
peat. 


NOTICES OF NEW PLANTS. 

ERYSIMUM PEROFSKIANUM, Orange-flowered Hedge Mustard. 

| Paxton's Mag. 

NAT. ORD. CRUCIFERS. CLASS TETKADYNAMIA SIL1QUOSA. 

This desirable plant was introduced into this country in 1838, from Dr. 
Fischer, of Petersburgh, and is now to be met with in many of our collections. 
It is a plant highly worthy of cultivation for the dower border, where it will 
continue to display its beautiful orange-coloured spike of dowers all the 
summer; it bears a close resemblance to the common wall flower, and may 
be readily taken as a very splendid variety of this old inhabitant of our 
gardens. The drawing was made from a plant that bloomed during the 
whole of last summer, in the Nursery of Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting. 

DIPLOPETTIS HUGELII, Baron HugaTs Diplopettis. [Bat ,. Reg. 

NAT. ORD. SAPINDACEJS. CLASS POLYGAMIA MONCECIA. 

A hardy greenhouse shrub, raised from seeds by Mr. Andrew Toward, 
gardener to Her R. H. the Duchess of Gloucester, who obtained them from 
the Swan River. It grows about three feet high, and dowers in April and 
May; it requires the same treatment as Cape Hebenstreitias, and may be 
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planted in the open border in summer. “ What gives this plant a vary 
great interest, quite independent of its pretty appearance, is the difficulty of 
determining, in a satisfactory manner, its natural affinities. It is one of 
those anomalous forms which stand intermediate aa it were, between more 
distinctly marked forms of structure, connecting them with each other, but 
not very obviously corresponding with any. H 

LOBELIA IGNEA, Flame-coloured Lobelia. Pax. Mag . 

NAT. ORD. LOBELIACRJR. CLASS PRNTANDRIA MONOGTNIA . 

* The superb new Lobelia, of which the figure, though accurate, is but an 
imperfect repres entati on, qn acoount of the inimitable brilliancy of its desp 
leaflet flowers, was received in England iu 1838, from Mr. Makoy, of 
Liege. It has been doubted by many whether it be not an hybrid production; 
but we are credibly informed, that seeds of it were originally obtained from 
Mexico." Amongst the new half hardy herbaceous plants which have been 
lately added to oar collections, including the far-famed Salvia Patens, which 
has been by no means too highly recommended, is in real value, inferior as an 
ornament in the flower garden to the L. Ignia, which is much more abundant 
in blooming, and retaining them longer upon the stem—six or eight in general 
being open at once, whereas Salvia Patens seldom has more than two or fonr 
unfolded at one time on the same stem. It is readily propagated by suckers, 
which are abundantly supplied from the roots, which, if carefully taken off, 
potted in a light sandy soil, and plunged in a little bottom heat in a close 
frame, will, in a few days, make goed plants, and may be gradually ex¬ 
posed to the air until they may be put in a cold frame or other convenient 
place. To preserve them during winter, care roust be, taken to keep of 
damp and frost, by placing them as nigh the light as possible, and to be vevy 
sparing with water. 

ARBUTUS LAURIFOLIA, Laurel-leaved Strawberry Dree. [RoL Reg. 

NAT. ORD. ERICACEAE. CLASS DECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

The plant from which this was taken, was 'given by the late Lord Napier, 
who introduced it from Mexioo, to Mr. Lambert, who is of opinion that it is 
the true A. laurifolia, of Linn® us’ Supplement. 

ARISTOLOCHIA CAUDATA, Livid-flowered Birth wort . [Rot. Mag . 

RAT. ORD. ARY8TOLOCH1KJE. CLASS GYNA.NDRIA HEXANDRIA. 

The plant from which the figure was taken, produced in rich abundance 
its rations flowers in the hot-house at Woburn Abbey, during the month of 
May, 1889. It was raised by Mr. Booth, gardener to Sit Charles Lemon, 
at Carclew, Cornwall, from seeds received from Lieut. Wright, of H. M. 
packet ship Hope. It is readily distinguished from A. triloba, from the ex¬ 
traordinary length of the tail and upper lip, in relation to the tube of the 
corolla. See Botanical Register , 1399. 

MILTONIA CANDIDA, White lipped Miltonia . [Pax. Mag . 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDSJt. CLASS OTNANDRJA MONANDRIA. 

Dr. Lindley observes in his Sertum Orchid&ceum, that this is one of the 
most noble of its race, and is scarcely rivalled by any of tbe beautiful species 
of Dendrobinm or Cattleya.” The flowers are richly mottled, and the deli* 
cate white of the labellnm at once arrests the eye with emotions of delight. 

PEN TLANDIA MINI AT A, va a. 2 SULIVANICA, Red-lead-coloured P*U- 
landia, Commodore Sulivan's vai iety. [Bot. Reg. 

NAT. ORD. AMARYLLIDAC&JE, § OPORANTHIFORME8. CLASS HEXANDRIA 
MONOGTNIA. 

u The first variety of this bright-coloured plant was found at Qui spie a n oh a, 
near C moo, in Peru, and sent to Spoibrth under tbe name of Red Ntnhasi, 
by J. B. Pentland, Esq. H.BJfl.’s Consul General, together with awvemft 
other bulb# (some of which are apparently ef the same genua) and see d a y 
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amongst which were those of the splendid Erythrina, called Pisonai by the 
natives.” 

G®LOGYNE OCELLATA, Eyeletted Ca&ogyne. [Bat. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDEfi. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDR1A. 

This very beautiful Epiphyte flowered in the collection of John Allcard, 
Esq. of Stratford Green. Dr. Wallich says that it is a native of Silhet, and 
of the Serraore Mountains, of the East Indies, and first introduced to this 
country by Mr. Loddiges. 

LIPARIS WaLKERLE, Mr» . Colonel Walker's Liparis. [ Bat. Mag . 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDE.fi. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

This plant, possessing more interest to the Botanist than beauty, flowered 
io the stove of the Edinburgh Botanic Garden; it is a native of Ceyloto, 
and was Introduced to this country in 1884, by Mrs. Colonel Walker, a liberal 
and zealous cultivator of botany. 

GRAMMATOPHYLLUM MULTIFLORUM, Many flowered Lettertedf. 

[act. Reg* 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDEJE. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

This noble orchidaceous plant was discovered by Mr. Hugh Cuming, in 
Manilla, who sent it to his customers in England ; the figure was made from 
a specimen sent by Mr. Bateman, in whose valuable collection it flowered in 
May, 1838, supposed for the first time in this country. 

EPIDENDRUM CEPIFORME, Onion rooted Epidendrum. [Bot. Mag. 

NAT. ORD ORCHIDE.fi. CLASS GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

Another new species of Orchides, sent home by John Parkinson, Esq. 
H.B.M. Consul at Mexico, who sent it from that country in May, 1838, and 
added to the Woburn collection, where it produced its blossoms. 

THYSANOTUS UNTRICATUS. 

Figured and described in Floricultural Magazine. 

TULIPA MALEOLENS, Strong muBing Tulip. [Bot. Beg. 

NAT. ORD. LlLIACEfi. CLASS HBXANDRTA MONOGYNIA. 

This rare Tulip is found in the fields and vineyards near Florence, under 
S. Miniato, and at a greater distance and in quantity at S. Margherlta. The 
flower is of a deeper red than in S. Oculus Solis and Preeox, and sometimes 
exhaling a weak and unpleasant smell. 

Plants Noticed but not no u red in the Bot. Reg. 

DICRYPTA DISCOLOR. 

A handsome species, bearing orange-coloured flowers, remarkable for the 
deep purple colour of the underside of the leaves—imported from Demarara 
by Messrs. Loddiges. 

OCTOMERIA DIAPHANA. 

A native of Brazil, from whence it was imported by Messrs. Loddiges. A 
small but pretty species, with white transparent scentless flowers. 

FERNANDEZIA LUN1FERA. 

Imported by Messrs. Loddiges from Brazil, where it is said to grow upon 
trees, forming tufts of verdure, which seen at a distance resembles the box of 
this country ; it is quite a new species, resembling slogans in its foliage, the 
flowers are differently formed and thrioe as large. 
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MAXILLARIA ACUTIFOLIA. 

In the collection of Messrs. Loddigea, resembling M.rufescens, and having 
brownish orange coloured dowers of little beauty. A native of Demerara. 

ONCIDIUM FORBESII. 

A splendid species, bearing a resemblance to Oncidium cri spurn, bat much 
more beautiful; the petals are gaily edged with bright yellow, and some of 
the petals barred with the same colour, its large panicle making a very gay 
appearance. 

ONCIDIUM EXCAVATUM. 

A very fine Peruvian plant, with yellow flowers, spotted with brown, which 
lately flowered in the collection of Messrs. Loddiges. 

CGELOGYNE ELATA. 

A fine species, bearing white flowers, sent by Dr. Wallich to the Gardens 
of the Horticultural Society, where it has lately flowered. 

BATATAS BETACEA. 

A native of Demerara, from whence it was accidentally imported by a 
root (which is tuberous) being found among some orchidaceous plants; it la 
a very handsome twiner, and seems likely to rival the Ipoineea Horsfallim, 
the flowers being of a very delicate violet, with a much deeper purple eye. 
The root is exactly similar to beet root, with the same purplish red colour. 
“The gardener to Mr. Waterhouse says that it is a most profuse bloomer, 
and prefers the coolest par. of the plant stove. He states that he tried two 
. plants of it, the one at the cool end near the door and farthest from the fire, 
and the other at the warmest end, and nearest the fire; in the former of which 
he finds it succeed much better,and bloom more freely than attheend nearest 
the fire. From this circumstance, he thinks, it will be a greenhouse and not 
a stove plant. Since it has been in my possession, I have had ii in rarious 
situations, and I find that it prefers a greenhouse where it has plenty of air; 
bat having had it only two months during summer, I am not authorized in 
•aying it is decidedly a greenhouse plant. 1 ' 

ODONTOGLOSSUM CLOWESII. 

A very handsome species, bearing a flower stem about a foot high, termi> 
nated by four or five large starry yellow flowers, moitled with brown, sent 
home a few years ago to the Rev. J Clowes, of Broughton, from the Organ 
Mountains of Brazil. 

CATASETUM LONGIFOLIUM. 

Commonly known as the long leaved Catasetum, which never flowers, but 
which, from the good management of Valentine Morris, Esq. of tha 
retreat, Battersea, has produced abundance of blossoms. The flowers are of a 
bright orange, edged with violet, extremely beautiful, beyond comparison 
the handsomest of the genus. 

PLEUROTHALL1S SCABRIPE8. 

A curious little plant, with very small flowers, of a dull dingy yellow 
streaked with reddish purple lines. 


REVIEW AND MISCELLANIES. 

Annual Summary.—a very interesting article is beaded thus in the 
Gardener’s Magazine, being a summary view of the progress of Gardening 
and Rural Improvement generally in Britain during the year 183tA—With 
reference to the Climate and Temperature we find the following: “ Thfe 
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month (January, 1839,) was remarkable for a hurricane, the violence of 
which was perhaps as unprecedented in this country as was the severity of 
the frost in the corresponding month of 1838; for the latter killed various 
species of vegetation that had survived for centuries, and the former threw 
down trees that had existed in parks and forests for as long a period.** And 
speaking of the temperature of the Spring months, the writer observes, that 
the common almond came into blossom on the 12th April, whilst in 1834 It 
was in bloom on the 1st February, being a difference of 81 days. " In the 
neighbourhood of London, two inches are about the average quantity of rain 
for a month." It is also said that the dwarf apple trees suffered much more 
infthe neighbourhood of London than standard trees, which in many instances 
bore excellent crops of fruit, whilst dwarfs of the same kind, and growing in 
the same situation, completely failed. With respect to flowers, it is remarked 
that owing to the wetness of the season, many kinds of annuals, and half- 
hardy perennials have failed in producing their usual display of bloom. We 
think it right to mention this by way of encouragement to those who may 
have been disappointed with these plants. In Summers more favourable 
and sunny, no plants reward the trouble of cultivation with better interest 
than annuals and soft wooded and free growing green-house plants, such 
as Salvias, Verbenas, Geraniums, Fuchsias, and similar plants. These 
generally, when the seasons are at all favourable, continue in one unceasing 
sheet of bloom from Midsummer till destroyed by the Autumn frost. It is 
also observed that a taste is beginning to revive for the cultivation of the 
Chrysanthemum ; and notwithstanding the wet and ungenial season, it has 
bloomed iu favourable situations, when trained against a wall. The China 
rose is supposed to have fingered finer this season, unless the gay appearance 
which they have displa; A is accounted for by the great number of new 
varieties originated in this country, and introduced from France. 

In remarking on Culinary Vegetables and Agricultural Crops, it is stated, 
that Covent Garden Market was never better supplied with vegetables than 
during the present year. Potatoes in ordinary soils are an inferior crop, but 
in dry light soils they are above an average crop. 

Trees and Shrubs are said to have benetitted by the w etness of the season, 
and the writer concludes by saying that “ in general it may be inferred, that 
the annual increase of a tree will be as the quantity of rain that falls during 
the Summer months; and that timber trees, instead of being injured by such 
an excess of rain as proves hurtful to fruit trees, flowers, culinary vegetables, 
and agricultural crops, are benefitted by it.” 

Under the bead of history, description and critical remarks, there are some 
excellent observations. The advantage of visiting and comparing one garden 
with another, is strongly urged upon the attention of amateurs and young 
gardeners ; also that they should endeavour to account for the difference be¬ 
tween one and the other. But the following remarks, we think, are peculiarly 
deserving of being remembered, not only by amateurs, gardeners, and those 
who possess gardens, but by all who even visit them. The editor observes 
“it is a great mistake to suppose that taste is solely a matter of the fancy, 
whim, or caprice of the individual. Every thing in a garden,which is refera¬ 
ble to taste, is as much a matter of reasoning, judgment, and experience, 
as those matters which rela'.e to culture; and the disposition and outline of a 
flower bed, ought to be such as can be accounted for on rational principles, 
no less so than the particular mode by which any species of tree is pruned 
or trained. When the object is to be obtained, equally well by more ways than 
one, as for example, when it will be equally suitable to lay out a flower gar¬ 
den in a system of circles, ovals, or of squares, then the preference given to 
one of these figures over the others, constitutes the taste of the individual, 
and in so far it may be said to depend on his fancy ; but whatever taste may 
be adopted, it must be governed by the laws and rules of the composition of 
the lines and forms, which have no more dependence on the taste of the in¬ 
dividual, than the laws and rules of grammar have on the subject of a dis¬ 
course.” We are glad to have met with the above remark*, and also to have 
an opportunity of giving them additional circulation; the necessity for these 
remarks prove how much the general taste is behind in all matters connected 
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gardening. This will be understood by comparing tlie refinement and 
taste displayed in the arrangement of furniture, the slightest impropriety in 
the disposition of which could be readily pointed out by those whose accom¬ 
plishments scarcely reach mediocracy. The footman or scullery maid, forex- 
ample, could fasten the drapery round a window, as securely as the most expo* 
rienced upholsterer, and so could the stable boy mark out beds, walks,or borders, 
in tbefiower garden, with as much despatch as a landscape gardener of the 
greatest experience, and refined taste; and, very probably, in the latter case, 
the accidental effort of the stable boy would please nineteen persons in every 
twenty; yet, in the former, where the principles of taste are much better 
understood, scarcely one in an hundred would expect that any bat an expe¬ 
rienced and practical upholsterer could adjust with becoming taste the costly 
drapery. Were this not the case, the proprietors of gardens would no mere 
trust their arrangement to the novice, than the lady of the house would the 
cutting and arranging of her drapery, or the designing of new patterns for 
chairs and tables, to her maid of all work. In speaking of public gardens, 
it is remarked that although the taste for these is by no means active, yet it 
is not altogether dormant, and the following are in course of formation or 
have just been finished. The Kent Zoological and Botanical Gardens have 
been opened during the past year, and a Botanic Garden has been commenced 
at Bath. It is also in contemplation to form Subscription Gardens out of 
part of the Park at White Knights; and Mr. Page, of Southampton, is no* 
engaged in laying out and planting an Arboretum for Government, in tbe 
New Forest, in Hampshire. The Royal Botanic Society of London have 
obtained a Charter of Incorporation. An Arboretum, of eleven acres, has 
been laid out at Derby, by Mr. Loudon, and solely at the cost of Joseph 
Strutt, Esq. who intends, as soon as it is finished, presenting it to the town. 
It is also observed that, “ the chief circumstance to be regretted respect¬ 
ing public gardens, is the very inefficient manner in which they are com¬ 
monly kept up. We scarcely know of a public garden in Britain that 
is not suffering from this cause, and we know but one effectual remedy 
for this evil; which is, to establish such gardens at the expense 
of the town or the county in which they are situated, and to support 
them by municipal or county taxes ” Some of the principal causes which 
operate against the efficient support of public gardens are the following: The 
neoessary evil of an annual change in the committee of management; their 
number being generally too great, hence their irregular attendance at meet¬ 
ings, and individual irresponsibility with its consequences, such also as fre¬ 
quent change in the rules and management, occasional want of faith with 
subscribers, inconsistency of purpose, strong and extreme opinions of indi¬ 
vidual members entertained and industriously published, to the prejudice of 
the majority of their colleagues and the institution with which they are 
connected. Such are some of the leading causes, out of which are con¬ 
tinually arising an endless succession of minor evils. No part of this ought, 
nor oan it, indeed, be justly charged against tbe Directors, except in their 
collective capacity, and in so far as they permit themselves to become members 
of a Board, or Council, where it is immaterial whether they attend or not, and 
where it very frequently happens that the spirit and intention of the resolutions 
passed at a previous meeting are altogether misunderstood by tbose members 
who attend the next, and counter resolutions, either rescinding or neutralizing 
those previously passed, become a natural result. The only mode of meeting 
this ig to place tbe management and direction in tbe hands of not more than 
three gentlemen, who shonld have the entire direction. Another error into 
which all public gardens have fallen is, their magnitude. Those at least at 
Sheffield, Manchester, and Birmingham, contain thrice the quantity of ground 
that is requisite, and every purpose would have been answered bad they been 
less than half their present size: they might then be more highly 
finished, and the ground, instead of remaining a monotonous flat surface, ren¬ 
dered interesting by varying its outline, and rendered instructive by following 
up tbe professed purposes of such institutions, and rather than expending the 
whole of the laboor on the ordinary operations of mowing, hoeing, &c., the 
nicer experiments and practices of the art should be carried out and exhibited 
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for the amusement and instruction of those who may feel an interest in the 
subject. But this cannot be the case when the amount of labour is so circum¬ 
scribed, as is the case with all the Botanical Gardens of which we happen to 
know any thing. 

In our Remarks on Cassiobcrt Park, we omitted to mention a circumstance 
related to us by Mr. Buckingham, the gardener, namely, that Paonia Mon tan 
var. panperacea -has been found there to be much hardier than the original 
species, Moutau. This is an encouragement to hybridize and raise new plants 
of all kinds by cross fertilization. Varieties obtained by this means from 
tender plants are certain to be hardier than their parents. Another singular 
fact was pointed out to us: about 50 seedling plants were raised from the Irish 
yew, and only two displayed any affinity to the habit of the parent, and this 
in a very slight degree. This shows in a fery forcible manner the instability 
of accidental varieties, and the tendency of their seminal offspring to revert 
back to the habit of the original parent. 

Food from Sea Ware. —A few years ago, a paper, by Mr. J. Brown, jun , 
of Haddington, was read to the Society for the Encouragement of Useful Arts 
in Scotland, concerning a vegetable principle, which, it was maintained, could 
be extracted from the common Sea Ware, growing so abundant on the British 
coast, and which, by a little ingenuity, might be converted into invaluable 
food for cattle and mankind. This proposal created a considerable sensation 
at the time, and was favourably reported of by a respectable Committee of 
the Society; and as it must be universally a subject of regret, that a really 
useful prospect should be blighted and forgotten, we shall endeavour to restore 
the one in question to popular attention, and promote, if possible, its prac¬ 
tical application. 

That these Sea Wares (fuci tangles) luxuriate, in the richest abundance, in 
almost every part of our rocky shores, is a fact too generally known to be 
insisted on; and it was a circumstance that our ancestors did not fail to 
improve. 

From them our soda, chlorine, iodine, and kelp, used formerly to be 
procured; and from this last article especially, till obtained more readily from 
other sources, there flowed much wealth to the manufacturer, and large 
fortunes to the proprietors. 

Were Mr. Brown’s anticipations to be realized, our sea weeds, as they are 
designated, would yet become more profitable to their owners, and more 
useful to the community than they have hitherto been. 

Various circumstances lead to the supposition that the fuci might contain 
the elements of wholesome and substantial food. Our Irish brethren eat tbeis 
Carrageen, and Scotsmen their Dulce; and the former of these F. endevwefoliur 
is now well known over the country, by«the name of M I rub Moss,” as a nou¬ 
rishing and easily-digested food for invalids: as to cattle, again, we are told, 
that in Orkney they are in the habit, of their own accord, of descending to the 
sea side for the purpose of devouring them; and in some parts of our coasts, 
it is a common practice to mix Tangle with their ordinary food. If, improving 
upon these hints, we appeal to the chemical analysis, we are speedily instructed 
that sea Ware contains, in large quantities, a vegetable principle of derervedly 
high estimation. This ingredient, by some chemists, has been regarded 
albnmen (a familiar instance of which is exhibited in the Whiteogau Egg), 
and by others as vegetable jelly (gelatina;) but Mr. Brown, following in the 
footsteps of others, has very successfully shown that these opinions are 
erroneous, and that the principle is identical with the mucilage cootaiued us 
the roots of the marsh mallow, or the|pericarp or seed-vessel of li nse ed . 
Mucilage, we may here remark iu passing, is very generally regarded as a mere 
watery solution of gum arabic; but this appears to be a mistake, for the so 
designated mucilage of the chemist aud pharmcecopolist quickly acidifies 
and moulds, whilst true mucilage has the valuable property of never doing so. 
As to the quantity of this principle, Professor John states that one of the 
tangles, F. vesisculotus, contains 750 parts iu every 1000; a statement Mr. 
Brown considers exaggerated: whilst, according to his own researches, another 
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kind, F. Salm&tas, yields by infusion about half its own weight of the principle 
in question. Some, it is ascertained, supply more than others; but such large 
proportions is so exuberant a production, procurable at a cheap rate, is 
invaluable. 

As good mucilage for feeding cattle, the food should be prepared on an 
extensive scale, as follows:—Let the tangle ware be bruised by some rude 
machine; macerate a day or two in water, acidulated by vitriol; wash well in 
cold water; boil some hours in three or four times its own weight of water; 
straio; evaporate the decoction to a thick ropy consistence; mix with bran, 
and put up in cakes. These cakes, after being dried, keep for any length of 
time, and may be given to cattle in the same way as liuseed-cakes, broken 
and mashed with warm water. The decoction might also be evaporated to 
dryness, and transported, in the form of cakes of mucilage, or it might be 
dispensed from the manufactory" as dry as from the distilleries. 

A second proposal is that the mucilage should be converted into gum 
arabic, and applied to the purposes to which this article is employed. To 
procure the mucilage in a perfectly pure unmixed condition, the following 
formula will be fouud adequate; bleach some of the fusi by exposure to the 
sun ; bruise them ; macerate a day or two in often changed acidulated water; 
boil half an hour in an extremely attenuated aqueous solution of sulphuric 
acid ; agitate the decoction with animal charcoal, a little carboua^ of barvle 
and a little litharge. Filter, and co-operate over a warm bath. After 
powdering the mass obtained in this way, and washing it with alcohol, fine 
mucilage is procured, and this, when boiled long with sulphuric acid, becomes 
similar to, or rather identical with, gum arabic. 

Gum procured in this way would serve all the purposes of foreign gum. 
arabie, and from its cheapness might be applied to a host of others. This 
substance would then probably not be so little in use as an article of diet in 
this country, seeing its nutritious qualities are so well attested by the Moors of 
the Desert subsisting upon six ounces a day for weeks together. Why then 
should so many of our c; untrymen bear the signs of famine in their eyes, and 
ba continually exposed to the temptation of moual and political defection, 
whilst treasures of such wholesome food lie scattered in such kind prolusion on 
our shores! We can perceive no reason why advantage should not betaken 
of this mucilaginous matter growing indigenously and so abundantly in our 
island. We might thu? save another of its native products from the obloquy 
of uaelessuess, create another object of industry for some of its unwilling 
idlers, and erect another defence against the melancholy invasion of scarcity 
or famine. 

The notice of the metropolitan nurseries, by our esteemed and valued 
Corespondent, which has appeared regularly during the past year, will now be 
discontinued, and this department we shall in future attend to ourselves, 
having purchased the stock in trade of an established nursery at Hackney. 
Wo trust by the facilities which will there be afforded us, to be enabled to 
render the Floriculture! Magazine much more interesting than it has hitherto 
been. Local information, however valuable, is circumscribed in circulation, 
and never becomes expansive until it reach the metropolis. As it will be our 
endeavour, as far as possible, to render the floricultural department of (be 
establishment on which we are about to enter, famous for new plants, seeds, and 
fancy articles of every kind connected with gardening, any of our friends or 
subscribers who may obtain any thing new either in seeds or plants, whether 
hardy green house or stove, we shall be glad to hear from, with the view of 
making the fact knosu through the medium of the Magazine; or if to sell, 
or give in exchauge for other plants, we shall in either case be equally glad to 
treat with them. 

After the 1st of January next, we shall feel obliged to all our friends and 
correspondents to address to us, at Hackney, near London. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

ON THE CULTURE OF THE PINE APPLE. 

BT J. M. 

The culture of the Pine Apple may be said to constitute one of 
the principal features of modern gardening ; and in the present day 
there are few places of any note, where there is not some conve¬ 
nience to supply the dessert with this king of fruits, which Jean 
de Leary describes to be of such excellence, that the gods might 
luxuriate on it, and that should only be cut by the hand of a Venus. 

The Pine Apple is considered to be a native of South America, 
having been first discovered in Peru, where it is called Nanas, and 
from thence introduced to the West, and afterwards to the East 
Indies. Its earliest mention is by Gonzola Hemander de Ovieda, 
in his earliest History of India, printed in 1513, and subsequently 
by various European travellers and foreign residents; the exact 
period, however, of its introduction to Europe is not known, but 
it is believed to have been about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. In our own country, it was first cultivated in the garden 
of Sir Mathew Decker, at Richmond, about the year 1710, al¬ 
though the Hortut Kewensis states it to have been introduced so 
early as 1690, by a Mr. Bentick, but in that case it can only be 
viewed as a botanical variety. 

Of so excellent a fruit, it cannot be wondered that the varieties 
are numerous; the Encyclopedia of Gardening contained fifty-two 
kinds in 1835, but several of these are merely synonymous, and 
some few not worth growing. A very excellent classification has 
been drawn up by Mr. Monro, and published in the Horticultural 
yol. it. 2 B 
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Transactions, to which the reader may refer. I will content my¬ 
self with briefly describing the following varieties :— 

1. Queen , (Syn. Old or Common Queen.) —Leaves short, stiff, and mealy; 
spines strong and remote; flowers lilac; fruit cylindrical, three to five 
pounds weight; pips small, prominent,deep yellow when ripe, high flavoured, 
and, for ordinary purposes, the roost valuable of all Pines. 

2. Ripley Queen.— Slight variety of the former, with broader clear green 
leaves; an excellent variety, and much grown. 

3. Lemon Queen, ( White Barbadoet , Barbadoet Queen). —Leaves broad, 
short, channeled, often involute, mealy; spines, on an average, seven to an 
inch; fruit ovalish, three to four pounds; pips broad and flat, not suiwpted 
for winter forcing. 

4 Black Jamaica , (Montserrat of some;.—Leaves vety long, marked with 
purple; rather mealy; spines minute and regular; flowers purple; fruit 
somewhat pyramidal, three to five pounds ; pips very large and flat; brownish 
yellow when ripe; flavour excellent A most valuable Pine, and particu. 
larly adapted for winter fruiting. 

6, Enville .—Leaves broad, strong, sharply pointed, and very mealy; 
spines thickly set; flowers lilac; fruit pyramidal, four to seven pounds; 
pips large and prominent, of a brownish red colour; flavour excellent, next 
to the Queen, the most valuable in cultivation. 

6. Green Antigua , (Smooth Green Antigua). —Leaves long, narrow, and 
very brittle; spines few or none; flowers lilac, nearly white; fruit large and 
globular, three to five pounds; pips flat, broad, rich yellowish green when 
not over ripened ; flavour excellent. This kind ranks among the best of 
Pines. 

7. Broum-leaved Sugar Loaj , (Mocha, Antigua Sugar Loaf of tome ).— 
Leaves broad, dark green, tinged with purple; spines medium size; fruit 
pyramidal, three to five pounds; pips large; dark yellow, inclining to 
orange; exceedingly high flavoured. 

8. Black Antigua, (Brown Antigua of Sptechiy )*—Leaves very long, nar¬ 
row and sharp pointed ; inner ones much tinged with brown; under surface 
very mealy; spines large, remote; fruit inclining to oval, four to six pounds; 
pips very large and prominent; dark ochre coloured when ripe; juicy and 
high flavoured. One of onr best Pines, but it is liable to crack and even 
decay on the plant, if not cut in time. 

Others might be mentioned, as the Providence, Trinidad, &c., 
remarkable only for their size, together with several varieties of 
Queen, Antigua, and Sugar Loaf, possessing high qualities; hut 
as a collection of these plants is seldom attempted, and, as those 
described above are quite adapted to answer every useful purpose, 
it is needless further to enumerate them. As a selection, the 
Queen and Enville are the best for ordinary purposes, producing 
fruit, under good management, in the short space of from ten to 
eighteen months. The Black Jamaica and Antiguas are excellent 
kinds, but as they in common with those usually designated Black 
Pines, require a somewhat higher temperature, and require longer 
time in arriving at a fruiting state than the Qoeen, they are 
usually cultivated in a separate structure, where thtdr peculiarities 
of culture can he fully attended to. 

Having.gone thus fer, I shall reserve the . culture of the Pine 
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for & series of papers, of which this is the commencement. I 
will then notice the structures best adapted to their growth, and 
gradually pursue my course through the several departments of the 
Nursery pit, the succession and the fruiting stove, &c. 

J. M. 

[The Black Jamaica of the Southern Counties it the Montserrat, of 
Yorkshire and many parts of the North. This is one of the best, if not 
the very best variety that is grown, whether for summer or winter, and 
swells and ripens its fhiit nearly equally at both seasons. 

We may just observe with reference to the Enville, since our Correa* 
pondent’s anxiety for brevity has induced him to omit stating it, that 
while the Enville is an excellent, and, indeed, one of the best kinds for 
summer, it is also one of the most worthless when ripened in winter. 

The future papers to which our Correspondent refers relative to the cul¬ 
tivation of the Pine, will, we have no doubt, be welcomed by our 
readers; as we are sure from the clear and distinct manner in which [J. M 
communicates his ideas, the subject will he treated in a pleasing manner. 

We should be particularly gratified to he favoured with J. M.'s addresser 
Ed.] 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE CUCUMBER. (Cucumiu Sativus ,) 

BY JOHN M’EVOY. 

In writing on tbe culture of the Cucumber, it is difficult to 
point out which of the many systems are the most to be relied 
upon. Some that are excellent in their way cannot be generally 
recommended, because many gardeners and amateurs do not 
possess the necessary means of cariying them out. The system I 
which I shall detail is within the reach of most Cucumber-growers, 
and I know of none that will so certainly repay the necessary care. 
Every gardener will, of course, be guided in his operations by the 
season that Cucumbers are required for table; and their production at 
an early season is the pride of every gardener. Many sow their 
seeds about the 16th of November, to produce Cucumbers by the 
first week in March. I have done so ; and I have also sown again 
in the first week in December; but I have cut fruit as soon from 
those sown in December, as from the seed sown in November- 
Let the time of sowing be November or Decemher, os the case may 
he. The site chosen for the hot-bed should be well sheltered from 
the N.E. winds, suppose a frame of one or two lights. For this 
excavate the earth about fifteen inches deep, allowing the necessary 
room for the linings. Mark the length and breadth of the 
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frame, by drawing four stakes, one at each comer, and in the site 
of the frames thus dug out, lay faggots to the height of thiee 
feet, allowing them to project three or four inches all round. 
Over the faggots lay one or two hurdles, and on the hurdles build 
a layer of half-fermented leaves, one foot deep. Place the frame 
on this, with a good inclination towards the South. If slates or 
flat tiles are at hand, cover the surface of the leaves with them 
they will act as a sort of dry flue in absorbing the excessive mois¬ 
ture. Cover the slates with two or three inches of dry sand or 
sawdust. The steam that condenses on the glass will be absorbed 
by the saw-dust or sand. 

This I would strongly recommend, having found by experience 
that in early forcing it is of great importance. By this treatment 
the plants will not maintain that apparent vigour of foliage usually 
found in plants grown in a more humid atmosphere; but the plants 
themselves will be much hardier, and will bear more cold, and come 
earlier into fruit than they would otherwise do. 

That the plants are hardier when thus treated, I find corroborated 
by my diary, where I perceive the thermometer, on the mornings 
of the 20th Jan. 1837 and* 1838, indicated 26* of frost. The 
thermometer in the Cucumber-bed stood at 40* Fahrenheit The 
linings being chilled by the continued frost, I filled two stone 
bottles* each holding about one gallon, with hot water, renewing 
the water morning and evening; by which means I not only kept 
the plants alive, but in good health. I did not take the mats off 
the frame for ten days, merely pushing the lights down to take the 
bottles in and out. Had there been much damp in the frame, I 
need not say my plants must have damped off. Before the 
frame is put on, it should, together with the sashes, be 
washed with soap and hot water, to destroy the eggs of animal- 
culse; and this should, if possible, be done three or four times, 
not only in the seed-bed, but in the fermenting-bed. A good 
lining should be immediately applied, and the glass matted over, 
to draw up the heat quickly. The seed also may be sown, as it 
will germinate more naturally; a point too often overlooked by 
Cucumber-growers. The seed should be sown in 48-sized pots, 
half filled with equal parts of light loam and leaf-mould, two seeds 
in each pot, covered an inch deep. The pots should be placed 
on the surface of the bed, and when the plants appear above ground*. 
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they should be brought to within three or four inches of the glass, 
and placed on inverted pots. When the plants are in rough 
leaf, the pots should be filled to the surface with mould that 
has been previously aired, also give a little water; a bottle should 
be kept in the frame for that purpose. Water should be given as 
seldom as possible, and with caution, being careful not to put it 
against the stems oi the plants, but round the margin of the pot. 
Air should be given every favourable opportunity, that is, if the 
thermometer exceed 70 degrees, and the day mild. In sunshine 
admit it more freely; be cautious in not giving too much at once, 
as the cold air may rush in and chill the plants, to avoid which, 
nail a slip of cheesecloth on the top of the sash, and let it fall over 
the aperture, to be secured at the bottom with tenter hooks. The 
air filtering through will be softened before it reaches the foliage 
of the plants ; stir the sand or sawdust occasionally, to bring up 
the heat. The fruiting bed should be in readiness to receive the 
plants as soon as they are fit. The bed for fruiting can be on the 
same principle ns the seed bed ; let it be made of blocks of wood, 
roots of trees, &c. laid in pigeon bole fashion. Lay on the hurdles 
one foot thick of leaves, which will prevent the ingress of rank 
steam ; under the centre of each light set one or two large slates, 
which will prevent all danger of burning the roots. Lay a ridge 
of the following compost, (which should have been kept diy for 
the purpose) along the centre of the bed :—One half turfy loam, 
and equal parts of leaf-mould and rotten dung or tan, well mixed 
but not sifted, about ten inches from the glass. When the ther¬ 
mometer ranges from 70 degrees to 75 degrees with air, the bed is 
in a fit state to receive the plants. In choice of plants, select such 
as have clear stout stems, with foliage free from deformity, and 
white spurs along the stem, which are embryo roots. One plant 
will be sufficient for each light. I would recommend, at an early 
season, instead of turning the plants out of the pots, as is usual, 
to break the sides of the pot, and retain the bottom. Set the plant 
iu the hole, draw the mould lightly and carefully round the ball 
and half way up the stem, give a little water from a pot having a 
fine rose, but avoid wetting the stems. If the sun shines power¬ 
fully, a partial shade will be necessary for two or three days, but 
by no means continue it: every ray of light should be caught at 
this season. To counteract the effect of sunshine on the plant*. 
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give air in proportion. If the thermometer ranges from 70 degrees 
to 76 degrees in dull weather, from 80 degrees to 86 degrees in 
sunshine, with the same air, will not hurt them. But beyond that 
gire a little air in proportion, put on the guard, as directed for the 
seed bed, or else a sudden shifting of the wind may destroy the 
whole. Stir the surface soil occasionally, and the effect will soon 
be apparent. If the plants have not been stopped in the seed bed, 
do it now, at the third joint, as the plants sooner become fruitful, 
than when stopped at the first or second joint, each of which shoots 
should be again stopped at their third joint. All male blossoms 
that appear should be picked off, also fruit blossoms, if any, which 
will add vigour to the plants, stop again as before, and fruit will 
hardly fail to show in abundance. When a fruit or female blossom 
expands, fertilize it by touching the stamen of the male blossom 
on the stigma or summit of the female blossom, by which process 
the pollen or fructifying dust is discharged. When the blossom 
has been impregnated, the shoot should be stopped at the first joint 
beyond the fruit. In two or three days the fruit will begin to 
swell, it should be laid in a wooden trough (we use glass cylinders 
from sixteen to twenty inches long, and nearly three inches in 
diameter); the shoot should be pinched back to the joint from 
whence the fruit proceeds. The reason for leaving the shoot at 
first is, to encourage the swelling of the fruit. If the shoot 
were left after the fruit began to swell, it would deprive it of 
the nourishment which it before gave, by the reproduction 
of other shoots aud fruit. As the roots protrude through 
the bills, cover them with mould. Before the vines ex¬ 
tend over the frame, it will be necessary to finally earth the bed. 
As the season advances, give air freely, if the heat in the bed 
indicates from 80 degrees to 86 degrees, at which points, if a 
proper degree of humidity is maintained, fruit of first-rate quality 
may be expected. As the branches extend, so also extend water¬ 
ing farther from the mam stems. In mild weather, air is very 
beneficial early in the morning. When fruit of extraordinary 
length is required, sprinkle the surface of the bed and the foliage 
(but avoid wetting the fruit blossoms) with tepid water; take the 
air away an hour before the sun leaves the surface of the glass, 
and shut down the lights with a temperature of 00 or 100 degrees 
within the bed. Attend regularly to the linings, to keep up a 
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brisk beat, if possible be always in advance with it. Where leaves 
are plenty, mix them with dong; the heat will not be so violent, 
but much more durable. In building the linings, put a thick 
layer of rotten leaves or dung round the bottom, and a few inches 
up the sides of the frame; it will prevent the roots as they extend 
from being burnt. Keep the rank dung as much as possible to the 
bottom of the linings. The linings should never be renewed all 
at once; renew the coolest side first, and when the heat has risen 
in it, renew the remainder in succession, and for this purpose, 
choose a calm and dull day. 

If the weather is mild, and the heat in the bed strong, two mats 
for covering will be enough, the use of the second is in case of 
rain, and to keep the under mat dry. In severe weather, a thick 
layer of dry hay between the mats will be necessary. If there be 
much vapour in the bed, with strong heat, leave a little air all 
night, but be sure that the guard is down and secure from wind. 
The distribution of the branches should be particularly attended 
to, the principal ones should be from eight to ten inches apart 
and all weak shoots should be taken quite out. When a branch 
has borne several fruit, cHt it out and train a young shoot in its 
place. Use the finger and thumb in shortening the shoots, in 
preference to the pruning knife. Nevertheless, in cutting old 
branches away, the knife must be used, applying a little quick 
lime on the wounded part, which will dry up the pores of 
the vessels; and the fruit will be better and carry a finer 
bloom under a partial shade, than when fully exposed. I do not, 
however, recommend artificial shading, unless in strong sunshine. 
Woodlice are sometimes troublesome in cucumber frames, and 
ought to be destroyed. The best means of accomplishing this, is 
to fill a few small pots with hay, and set them in a shady part of 
the frame, into these the woodlice retire from the light, when the 
hay may be taken out and the woodlice shaken into a watering 
pot; they are also fond of lettuce leaves, set some round the sides 
of the frame, they get under the leaves for shade and to feed, the 
leaves may be lifted quickly, and boiling water poured upon them. 
There are other points to which I might have adverted, but have 
already trespassed at greater length than I at first intended. I 
hoped to have seen something from some of your Manchester 
correspondents. I hope “ Tyro 1 ' will “ isks the word for the deed." 

JoWM M'£t07. 
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ON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES AND EXHIBITIONS. 

BT AN AMATEUR. 

Horticultural Societies are worthy of the cordial support of all 
those who lore their garden, and all who are devout admirers of 
the wonderful display of wisdom, power, and goodness of that 
Being who created, for the use of man, a world full of the exquisitely 
beautiful forms of the vegetable kingdom. The virtuous and those 
of refined taste are ever found amongst those who most enjoy the 
beauties of nature and ornaments of a garden. The elegant Epi¬ 
curus, fixed the seat of his enjoyment in a garden ; and it is no 
mean proof of an amiable disposition, to discover a relish for the 
beauties of the vegetable creation : such a taste is one of the best 
preservatives of purity and innocence, and is eminently favourable 
to virtue. The variety and profusion of natures works, in this 
department, are no less remarkable than their accuracy and beauty. 
Mans passion for novelty can never be satiated with flowers. 
Studies of this kind have been attempted to be ridiculed by the 
ambitious, the avaricious, and worldly minded; but it is obvious 
that they were intended as reasonable, pleasing, and healthful em¬ 
ployments, and recreations for man to fill up his leisure hours, and 
soothe his mind under the severe cares of life— 

“ Go! mark the matchless working of the power, 

That shots within the seed the future flower, 

Bids these in elegance of form excel, 

In colour these and those delight the smell; 

Sends nature forth, the daughter of the skies, 

To dance on earth, and charm all human eyes.'* 

The poets of every age have been enraptured with the beauties of 
a garden. The Ely&ian fields, those sweet regions of poetry, are 
adorned with all that fancy can imagine to be delightful. Homer 
is in exstacy with the garden of Akineus; Ovid wanders with 
rapture through the Thessalian Temple ; Lucan is represented by 
Juvenal as reposing in his garden ; Virgil languished for the cool 
valleys of Mount Hsemus; our Pomfret desired a little garden, 
grateful to the eye; Shenstone and Mason both exercised their 
poetical talents on this delightful subject. Thus far have I suf¬ 
fered my pen to rove, and had almost forgotten the object for 
which I took it up; and, therefore, to return to the subject in ques¬ 
tion, I beg to offer a few observations on the difficulties and dis¬ 
satisfaction attendant upon the rules and regulations by which 
Horticultural Exhibitions, more particularly those in Doncaster 
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and the neighbourhood, are governed, and to throw out & few sug¬ 
gestions to remedy the evil complained of. You are aware. Sir, 
that in most Floral and Horticultural Exhibitions, the public 
nurserymen and florists, and the gentlemen’s gardeners and ama¬ 
teurs, compete in one class; and as the primary object of all such 
Societies is to stimulate and promote a generous emulation 
amongst the cultivators of plants and flowers, and to stimulate 
and excite the energies, and call into operation the practical ex¬ 
perience and skill of gentlemen’s gardeners, that professed and 
important object is, however, in a great measure, frustrated by the 
rules of such Societies, and a monopoly established for the advan¬ 
tage of traders. This is, at least, the case in the town and neigh¬ 
bourhood to which I more especially refer. Now it must be evi¬ 
dent to all, that the amateur, who possesses but a small plot of 
ground, with limited means for forcing and producing his speci¬ 
mens, is unable to compete with the gardeners of nobility and 
gentry, who possesses an extent of ground and means which afford 
them every possible facility: and by the same rule, the gardeners 
of the nobility and gentry are unable to compete with the trading 
florist and nurseryman, because the latter obtains in the way of 
business, the newest and primest specimens in the market, long 
before they are introduced into private gardens ; those specimens 
which are exhibited by nurserymen, are designed not less for sale 
than show, they can, therefore, afford to bring ten to one against 
the practical gardener. 

This evil is severely felt in this neighbourhood, and I am afraid, 
unless speedily remedied, it will greatly injure the prosperity and 
the usefulness of the exhibitions. 

To remedy these evils, I would suggest, that the exhibitions 
be divided into three classes; the first to be confined to nursery¬ 
men, florists, and market gardeners; the second to be set apart to the 
gardeners of the nobility and gentry; and the third to consist of 
amateur gardeners: the several competitors to exhibit in those 
classes only to which they belong. Were this system adopted, 
it would be attended with success, and give to every exhibitor an 
opportunity of competing on equal ground; whereas, by the 
present system, nothing but dissension and dissatisfaction is created. 
Now, Sir, I shall feel particularly obliged if you will inform me, 
through the medium of the Floricultural Magazine, what you 
tol. it. 2 o 
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altissima has erect light-green foliage. It is only necessary to 
consider the best rales and regulations for Horticultural Societies, 
so as to give all exhibitors an opportunity of competing fairly ; 
that is, for nurserymen to compete in the nurserymen's class, and 
private gardeners to compete with private gardeners, and amateurs 
with each other, so that each competitor contend with such only 
as are possessed of equal facilities for bringing the specimens to 
perfection. 

An Amateur. 

Doncaster, Jan . 1st, 1839. 

[In all cases where the exhibitions are well supported, and the articles for 
competition numerous, the propriety of classing the exhibitors mnit be 
obvious to alL The private gardener has many advantages within his 
command quite beyond the reach of the Amateur, in the production of 
fruits and vegetables; he not only brings a greater amount of profee- 
siona) skill to bear upon the various operations of rearing his fruits and 
vegetables, but, in general, be also possesses a greater extent of ground 
for the latter, and hothouses for the former ; while the amateur seldom 
possesses any glas?, and very often but little ground; therefore, the 
competition between these cannot be fair and equitable. Then, again 
gentlemen’s gardeners and nurserymen can ndver compete for plants* 
with an equal chance of success to both. The nurseryman is supposed 
to obtain new plants in the way of trade, and, therefore, he has an 
.unffcir advantage over the private gardener. In all cases, therefore, 
where the exhibitions are well supported, classes should be provided for 
gentlemen’s gardeners, for amateurs, and also for nurserymen. But 
such a division or classification as this cannot bo practicable where the 
fhnds of the Society are limited, or where the articles for competition 
are not numerous. Circumstances, indeed, of no rare occurrence.—E d.] 


EDITORIAL NOTES, MADE AT WENTWORTH, CHATSWORTH, fee. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

Having, as far as our time permitted, visited our neighbours 
previous to leaving Yorkshire; amongst these, we called on Mr. 
Cooper, at Wentworth, and saw his Orchideas, which are as 
vigorous as ever, and several of them in bloom. The Oncidium 
Baueri was coming into bloom, and three or four scapes, of con¬ 
siderable length, had made their appearance. This species, which, 
in collections is often confounded with 0. altissima, is quite 
distinct from that species: the habit and general appearance is 
very different. The O. baueri has longer leaves, more flexible 
and undulated at the edges, and of a dull dark-green; whereas O. 
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see the two together, to exhibit the difference between them, which 
is very ^marked. 

A small plant of Rhododendron, raised from seeds sent home by 
Mr. Freasnre, was pointed out to us, and said to be the largest of 
the genus, decidedly more arborescent than the Nepal species, 
cultivated in our gardens under the name arbrea. We believe it was 
stated to be quite hardy, and to attain the magnitude of a tree. 
The varieties of the Nepal one may be said to do this; but in their 
native habitations, according to Dr.Wallach, they are seldom 
found to exceed sixteen feet in height, and, of course, inferior in 
appearance, vigour, and beauty, as well as magnitude, to specimens 
now to be met with in this country. This is no uiiusual occur¬ 
rence ; and many instances might be referred to, to prove this fact. 
The cultivated Heaths in the Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, at least 
many of. fc the species, far exceed, in magnitude and beauty, the 
samejrinds in the wastes of Africa, where they are indigenous. 
Mr. Cooper had obtained the Rhododendron in question from 
the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert. 

In a narrow border in front of the stove at this place, are many 
species of Crinum and Amaryllis, fully exposed to the open air. 
Many of them had produced bloom, and were apparently in 
vigorous health. 

Several alterations are being made in the pleasure ground, near 
the Mansion; suggested and carrying on under the direction of 
Earl Fitzwilliam and Lord Milton, As these Noblemen have an 
unquestionable right to make their own place as hideous as they 
please, we shall abstain from offering any remark on what we 
observed with reference to this matter. The park at Wentworth is 
surpassed by few, either in extent or beauty ; the woods and water 
are, in many respects, admirable; and the pleasure ground is 
furnished with many splendid trees, not a few of which are, however 
dying from suffocation, the common and more robust sorts being 
allowed to overgrow the less vigorous and rarer kinds. The plea¬ 
sure grounds possess great capabilities ; but here, as in hundreds 
of other places, the superstitious regard for, and fear of taking down, 
trees has already all but ruined many of the choicest and rarest 
kinds. 

Chalsworth .—The spirit of the Noble Proprietor, and the experi¬ 
ence and professional skill of the gardener, far out-distances all 
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competitor*. That this compliment is fully merited, it is only 
necessary to refer to the magnificent conservatory now in course 
of erection, certainly unequalled by anything of the kind either in 
Europe or in the world; and with regard to the manner in which 
these gigantic improvements are being carried out by Mr. Paxton, 
the ridge and valley principle of roofing greenhouses and conserva¬ 
tories, is &a improvement in structures of this kind which, in itself 
would have been enough to immortalize Mr. Paxton, had he been 
known for nothing else. To this he has added an improvement in 
glazing, which will be found of still greater value than the forma¬ 
tion of the roof, and which will be universally adopted. 

Amongst the plants, are many new and valuable things. Those 
which to us appeared of greatest interest and promise, are three 
varieties of Rhododendron, distinct from each other, aud from all 
that we have seen. These have now been grown at Ch&tsworth 
for upwards of two years, and are, for the first time, showing 
flower, under the care of Mr. Gibson, who collected them in Nepal, 
growing in the same locality with R. arborea. 

Besides these, there are not a few others, of considerable rarity 
and interest. Of Orchides, we shall not attempt to particularize, 
as this would far exceed our present limits. We may just mention 
that Mr. Paxton is now engaged in maturing some arrangements 
for the culture of this curious but ornamental and fashionable 
family, calculated to render them far more popular than they are, 
even at present, inasmuch os it will effect a saving of perhaps one 
half the fuel usually required. We believe the principle, which 
will, no doubt, be described iu due time by Mr. Paxton himself, 
will be found of great importance, in every department of gardening. 

January 13/k—Having occasion to visit Dorking, in Surrey, we 
called at Berry Hill, so long famous for its collection of new and 
rare plants during the time of the late Mr. Backley, to whom the 
country is indebted for not a few of those plants which will continue 
to be regarded as ornamental, so long as gardening is admired and 
plants are cultivated. Formerly, the gardens at Berry Hill, contained 
one of the choicest and most valuable collections of stove plants 
any where to be met with at the time; nor was the value of the 
collection confined to the tropical plants cultivated in the stove, 
the greenhouses, and open borders, were occupied with many that 
were new and valuable, From these remarks, it might bo infaxeA 
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that this place was now destitute of all interest, so far at least as 
new plants were concerned; this is, however, by no means the 
case. The place has certainly changed its aspect, with regard to 
the kind of interest and the peculiar description of novelty then in 
existence; but it is still interesting, and there is still very much 
about it that is novel. Mr. Scott, to whom we were previously 
unacquainted, is a most successful cultivator ol several families of 
the more ornamental kinds of plants, such as Cerius, Epiphyllum, 
Heaths, Geraniums, and Camellias. The newer kinds of Hybrid 
Rhododendrons, but especially Alstroemerias and Narcissus. Mr. 
Scott cultivates a very complete collection of Alstrosmerias, and 
possesses some very scarce kinds; these, with this gentleman's 
permission, we shall notice more at length hereafter. On the 
south side of the house, there is a flower garden and a pinatum 
already commenced, containing several good specimens. Amongst 
these we noticed Cedrus, or Pinus Deodars, Pinus Douglassii. 
The former of these is a seedling plant, raised seven years ago, 
and is now seven feet and a half high; the latter of these was 
also planted seven years ago, and was at the time about one foot 
in height; it is now eighteen feet and a half high. In front of a 
greenhouse we observed Oxalis Boweii and 0. fiorabunda, which 
had been exposed in the border unprotected for several years. In 
a conservatory adjoining the house, was a plant of Alstrmmeria acu- 
tipetala, planted in the border within the house; it had five stems, 
nearly of equal length, each having borne a cluster of flowers at 
the extremity—a peculiarity of this species is to bear its flowers at 
the extremity only; the longest of the shoots measured twenty- 
one feet in length, and is by far the most vigorous plant we ever 
saw. There were also some trellises about nine feet in height, for 
placing on pots, which Mr. Scott informs us had been completely 
covered during the past .season with Alstrcwneria 8imsii, Mr. 
Scott is also engaged in planting out many half-hardy plants in a 
wood, on an elevated situation behind the mansion. This he has 
kindly promised us some notice of at a future time. Amongst the 
succulents we noticed a handsome* plant of Cereus coccineus, of 
Decandole. The habit is triangular, but very distinct from any 
thing we had previously seen ; also a good plant of Epiphyllum 
Jenkinsonii, var. Album, Cereus senilis, and C. lanata ; the former 
from Mexico, and the latter from Rio. They are described as 
distinct species by Dec, and iu appearance they are decidedly so; 
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~ At Mr. Low’s Nursery, we have just sees a plant in flower of 
one of the hibrid Cornea, previously noticed in this Migiitee; 
fhe foliage is rather remarkable for its length, it is* heart-shaped, 
and has been named Longiflora, hut we know not on what 
authority. The flower, when produced under favourable circum¬ 
stances, instead of in the middle of winter, may be much longer, but 
at present it is certainly scarcely so long as the C. speciosa; but 
the plant is decidedly distinct, and, at first sight, different from any 
other species of the genus that we have seen. Also in flower 
Eupatorium odoratissima, said to be very highly scented at night 
Epacris atrasanguinea, this is a beautiful plant, and will continue 
to be admired. Also, Achrophyllum venosum, raised at Birming¬ 
ham; the habit is rather remarkable, being upright, with its 
serrated stalkless leaves, in whorls at short intervals on the stem. 

Ebito*. 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

BT w 40YUMNAUS.” 

I perceived in your remarks on the London Nurseries, in the last 
month’s number of the Magazine, some notice of the Chrysanthe. 
mum, as grown by Mr. Chandler, nurseryman, Vauxhall. As 
your’s was, however, but a mere casual notice, I shall add a few 
remarks, which may be of some service to those of your readers 
who take an interest in this showy genus. My mode of treating 
the Chrysanthemum is as follows :—The plants which bloomed the 
preceding autumn are preserved in cold frames through the 
winter, and about the middle of March I shake them out of the 
pots, and divide the ball into small pieces : these are repotted into 
small-sized pots, and placed under hand-glasses in the floor of the 
vinery, peach-house, or conservatory. Jn this situation they are 
allowed to remain for about ten days or a fortnight, and sometimes 
three weeks, as circumstances may make it desirable. After this, 
they are gradually exposed to the air of the house, and about 
the first week in April they are removed to a cold frame, where 
they are kept rather close, and when air is allowed at all, it is 
very sparingly, except in warm, sunny weather; and they are 
always shut up early in the afternoon. Jn potting, I prepare the 
piecw of root which I intend for my future plant, so as to throw up 
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three or (oar stems. When these have attained the height of about 
fifteen inches, I stop them : each stem then generally throws out 
three, and sometimes four shoots. These, multiplied by the 
number of principal stems, give about twelve shoots: these, agq|n, 
throw out lateral branches, on which the buds and ultimate bloom 
are produced. To each principal stem I put a stake, of about two 
and a half to three feet in height, with the upper ends spread out, 
so as to leave room for the increased number of branches. As the 
season advances, and the weather becomes warmer, the plants are 
gradually inured to the air; but by" no means so as to check their 
growth. Indeed, what I conceive to be the grand secret in 
Chrysanthemum growing, is that of pushing them forward early in 
the season. Having prepared and hardened them well, so that by 
the first week in June they are capable of bearing the full exposure 
to the open air, without having their leaves materially injured by 
the weather, for this is of consequence to them ; they are then, 
pots and all, plunged in the earth in a sheltered border. In doing 
this, I plunge them three or four inches under the surface of the 
earth. In this situation they are allowed to remain till about the 
third week in August The size of the pots in which they are 
plunged averages seven inches across. After they have been 
planted out I carefully attend to watering. This is quite necessary, 
owing to the roots being confined to the limits of a small pot 
Shortly after they have been planted out, the roots rise over the 
edges of the pots, and find nourishment in the free soil. This 
takes place gradually, and as the pots become filled with roots, the 
plants are providing themselves with others in the open border. In 
this way the plants grow vigorously, and admit of lifting much 
better, at the proper time, than when planted entirely in the open 
border, as recommended by Mr. Chandler. 

When lifted, they are taken out of the pot, and the confined roots 
slightly moved. Those which had extended over the edge of the 
pot into the open border, are also carefully preserved and potted 
By this treatment, they seldom lose their foliage, and the buds 
open with as much vigour as if they had never been disturbed. 

After being lifted, they are set in some shady place from the 
sun, and, as early as circumstances will permit, brought into the 
green-house. 

“ Automnjjlis ” 
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REFERENCE TO PLATE XLVII. 


SALVIA VERTICILLATU 8» WKofU-JUwtf&J Sept* 

STAY* OSD. LAlIAUk CLAM DIAKD&XA MOKOOtlTTA. 

We were fortunate in raising this very ornamental plant from Mexican 
Modi, whilst at the Sheffield Botanical Gardens. As will be seen from the 
llgwe f the Sewers are a bright scarlet They are produced In long succession 
from the dense whorls, and the spikes are eery long. Oar plant, a seedling 
one, attained the height of abomt fire feet, with a great number of lateral 
branches, each of whieh bore a splits of flowers. Unlike the Salvia Patens, 
whose flowers, although unsurpassable in beauty, yet fade and fall off by the 
time they have become well expanded, this species continues to produce bloom 
from the hub* whorls for many weeks, so that ths flower spike, which is not 
less than afoot or eighteen inches long, continues in bloom throughout its whole 
length. We bgvs great hopes of this being a popular plant, as it is a very 
ornamental one. It flowered at the Sheffield Botanical Garden during the 
Sommer and Aatumn of 1839, and we have adopted the name thus given to 
H,at the suggestion of a scientific Botanist 

CHOROZEMA VARIUM. VaHou^Ucmd Chorotema, 

XAC. OKU. LXGDMXMOSJB. DICAKDEIA MOtfOOTKIA. 

This is one of those much-praised plants, certainly very beautiful in its 
flowers, and remarkably so in its foliage, which will long continue to be 
cultivated and regarded as an ornamental plant It is now not uncommonly 
met with in good collections, and small plants may be purchased at from 
8s. 6<L to 7s. 6d. per plant. It attains the height of three or four feet. Unlike 
most plants of the genus, it produces its blooms in large spikes, rising above 
the thick and compact foliage. It is a native of the Swan River, and was 
introduced from thenoe by Captain Mangles, of the Royal Navy, in 1837-38. 
The constitution of this plant is more robust and strong than any other that we 
remember, and of coarse requires a good deal of pot room and rich compost 
to grow it freely. This is a truly splendid plant for the gmen-house, and 
cannot be too strongly recommended. 

SALVIA DULCIS. Sweet Safe, 

WAY. ORD* LABIATES. CLASS DIA.XDRIA KONOGrHlA. 

Another Mexican Sal via, in habit approaching S. Grahamii, but with larger 
foliage, and larger and much lighter-coloured'flowei*. This was also seen in 
flower by Mr. James M‘Nab, the gentleman alluded to above, and at whose 
recommendation the names have been adopted. This species, together with 
another nearly allied to it.were sent ns by a friend, who received the seeds from 
Mexico, at the same time, and along with, Salvia Patens. Both this and the 
first would make ornamental plants for turning out into the open borders 
dunng Summer* 
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NOTICES OF NEW PLANTS. 


HIPPEASTRUM SOLANDRIFLORUM, Solandr* flowered Hippoattnt*. 

[Bat. Mag, 


NAT. ORD. AMARYLLIDEA. CLASS BKXANDRIA MONOOTNIA. 


SYNONYMS. AMARYLLIS SOLANDR^SFLORA OF UNDLEY AND 8PRSNGALL. 

Most of our readers are aware that the genus Amaryllis is composed of 
plants, the form of which suggest to the mind the natural association 
on which the grand division to which they belong has its foundation, 
namely, the lilly, hence the term Liliace®. Sir William Hooker has the 
following remarks relative to this plant“ Among the many interesting 
plants sent by Mr. Schomburgh to our gardens, from British Guiana, were 
bulbs of the present truly noble plant, which were gathered in his late 
adventurous voyage up the Berbice, and received by his Grace the Duke of 
Bedford. They flowered in the stove at Woburn, in May, 1839, and proved 
to be the very same form of Hippeastrum solandriflorum, which is figured 
by Dr. Lindley in his * CollecUmia Botanical*' It is, of course, a bulbous 
plant, with long lily-like leaves, bearing two large yellowish white flowers 
upon an upright strong and rather tall stem. 

GARDOQUIA MULTIFLORA, Afaay flowered Gardoquia. fBot, Mag, 

NAT. ORD. LABIATBjE. CLASS DIDYNAMIA GYMNOSPERMIA. 

This is an exceedingly beautiful plant when successfully grown. The 
habit, when not in flower, very much resembles the Fuchsia; the flowers are, 
however, quite different, and are produced in clusters from the axils of the 
leaves. The form of the flowers are tubular, long, and narrow, and of a 
reddish purple. They are produced in great profusion throughout a large 
portion of the stem. Were it not that this plant is found somewhat diffi¬ 
cult of cultivation, it would become a popular plant, as it is an exceedingly 
showy one. It was introduced from Chili, and flowered in the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society’s Garden during the past summer, where it continued 
in bloom throughout tho whole of the summer and greater part of the 
autumn. It very much resembles Gardoquia grandiflora, but is distinguished 
from that species by its perfectly glabrous foliage, and by its branches not 
being erect, and by its shorter style. It is a shrubby plant, and well 
adapted, we hare no doubt, for turning out into a warm border in the flower 
garden during summer. 

PASSIFLORA MOORE AN A, Mr, Moore's Passion Flower, [jBW. Mag , 
NAT. ORD. PASSJFLOREJE. CLASS MONADELPHIA PENTANDRIA. 

Bearing some resemblance to Passiflora ccerulea, and, like that species, 
supposed to be nearly hardy. It is a native of Buenos Ayres, whence the 
seeds were collected and transmitted to this country by Mr. Tweedie. It is 
named in honour of Mr. Dugald Moore, of the Royal Society’s Botanical 
Garden, at Glassnevin, near Dublin, under whose care it has produced its 
bloom. The flowers are of a greyish purple. 

EPACRIS OBTUSIFOL1A, Blunt leaved Epacris. 

NAT. ORD. EPACRIDE.E. CLASS PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

The ornamental character of the genus Epacris is generally known, and 
as generally admired All, or nearly all, ate exceedingly showy and free 
flowering plants. Tho one in question is quito new, but certainly not equal 
in beauty to some of the older species ; it is, nevertheless, quite an orna¬ 
mental plant, bearing white flowers, and having, as the name implies, blunt 
or oval leaves. Its season of flowering is December. 

J> 2 
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210 NOTICES OF NEW PLANTS. 

IRIS FRAQRANS, Sweet scented Iris. [Bot. Beg. 

NAT. ORD. IRIDACEiE. CLASS TRIANDRIA MONOGTNIA. 

The Rag-like leaves, peculiar to most of the genos, render it easily re¬ 
membered. The Rowers of the species in question are purple at the extre¬ 
mities, and white with purple streaks lower down in the throat It is a 
native of the north of India, where it was discovered by Professor Royle. 
The flowers are very fragrant, and the plant itself is as hardy as the Iris 
silurica, growing freely in any rich soil or common garden earth. It is a 
perennial, and blooms about the month of June, and is readily increased by 
dividing the roots. It is quite hardy, having sustained uninjured the severe 
frosts of 1837-8. 

STANDISHE'S FUCHSIA, Garden variety. [Bot. Reg. 

As this is but a garden variety, of which, perhaps, thousands are raised 
annually, it may be better to give Dr* Lindley’s own explanation^ which fa 
the following:—“ My principal reason for publishing a figure of this vary 
remarkable plant is, because it is a mule between Fuchsia fulgens and F. 
globosa, two plants as dissimilar as possible in the same genus. The former, 
indeed, figured in this work for the year 1838, Tab. 1, differs in so many 
respects from the common species of the genus, especially in having an 
herbaceous stem and tuberous roots, that it has been supposed impossible 
that it should be a Fuchsia at all. It now, however, appears from the fact 
of its crossing freely with the common Fuchsias, that it really does belong 
to the genus/’ He also adds that this plant is “ completely intermediate 
between the two parents in this case, having the leaves, flowers, and habit of 
the mother, F. globosa, with the hairyness and tenderness of foliage of the 
father, some of his colonring, and much of his herbaceous character.” This 
certainly appears to be a very handsome variety. It was raised by Mr. John 
Standisb, nurseryman, Bag3hot, and flowered in July last. 

SOLLYA LINEARIS, Narrow-leaved SoUya. | Bot Reg. 

NAT. ORD. PETTOSPORACEjE. CLASS PENTANDR1A MONOGTNIA. 

Bearing a close resemblance to S. heterophylla, both in the colour and 
the size of the flowers, but differing in its very narrow leaves. It is, like 
the heterophylla, a dwarf climbing plant, requiring the protection of the 
greenhouse; but sometimes living out of doors in mild winters. It is a 
native of the Swan River. A third species of this genus is spoken ofnnder 
the name of S. augustifolia; but Dr. Lindley says there is no aoch specie* 
yet discovered. 

DEUTZIA CORYMBOSA, Corymb-flowering Deutzia .. | Bot Reg. 

NAT. ORD. PHILADELPHACE^E. CLASS DECANDRIA DI-TETRAGYNIA. 

This shrub, with its clusters of white flowers, is one especially deserving 
of cultivation, being a free blooming plant, very hardy, and producing it* 
flowers when small. This is a desirable hardy shrub well worth growing; a 
native of the Himalayan mountains. 

EPIDENDRUM GLUMACEUM, Glumaceous Epidendrum. [Bot. Reg* 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACE^E. CLASS GVNANDRIA MONOGTNIA. 

This showy epiphyte is a native of Brazil, whence it was obtained by 
Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting. The bulbs are small and smooth, and the 
flowers are produced on a stout upright spike. The flowers themselves are 
of a French white. It has the habit and sweet odour of R. fragrans. 

DENDROBIUM CAMBRIDGEANUM, Duchess of Cambridge's Dendrobiem* 

\ Paxton's Meg* 

NAT. ORD. ORCHIDACE.E. CLASS GTNANDRIA MONOGTNIA. 

This is an exceedingly beautiful species, indeed every species of tbc genu* 
is beautiful, but this is splendid, The flowers are bright yellow, with a deep 
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purple spot in the centre, bsrne on pendulous fleshy shoots. It appears to be 
named in honour of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge. 

Mr. Paxton says, “ It differs from all other species, either grown in the 
Chatswortli collection, or figured or described in auy work to which we have 
access, in the remarkably drooping character of its stems, and their striking 
tendency to obesity. It is also perfectly distinct in the hues of its flowers, the 
exterior portions of these being somewhat similar in colour to those of D. 
fimbriatum, but decidedly paler, while the lip is of a fine bright purple. The 
disposition of the blossoms is moreover quite unique among the yellow flower¬ 
ing kinds, there being in D. Cambridgeanum never more issuing from the 
same point, and occasionally only one.” The peculiar habit of this plant 
renders it necessary that it should be cultivated on pieces of wood, with the 
roots screened from light with sphagnum, carefully secured with metallic wire. 
Living plants of the common Lycopodium Stolonifcrum, are used by Messrs. 
Loddiges on logs of wood and baskets, which support the more luxuriant 
species. This answers the threefold purpose of protecting the roots, giving an 
interesting appearance, and also displaying certain indications in cases of 
lack of moisture.” This is an excellent plan, and deserves to be more exten¬ 
sively practised. 

IPOMiEA, Leari, [Pox. Mag. 

NAT. ORD. CONYOLVULACEjE. CLASS PENTANDR1A MONOGYNIA. 

This is a native of Ceylon, introduced from thence by Mr. Knight, nur¬ 
seryman, King’sroad, Chelsea. The Ipomaea in question, is botanic&lly dis¬ 
tinct from I. rubro coerulea, but in general appearance very much resembling 
that species. The flower is large, of an intense blue. 

THUNBERGIA AURANTIACA, Orange-flowered Thunbergia, [Pa*. Mag, 
NAT. ORD. ACANTHACE&. CLASS DIDYNAMIA ANGI08PERMIA. 

“ Seldom have our pages been embellished with the representation of a more 
showy plant, or one better deserving universal and lasting dissemination.” We 
heartily respond to the encomium thus passed upon this ornamental and truly 
showy plant. Few of onr readers are unacquainted with the beautifal buff- 
coloured dark centred Thunbergia, which, in habit and general appearance, 
resembles the T. aurantiacum, the flowers of which are large,and of a deep 
orange colour. It has emanated from the Epsom nursery, but was raised in 
a private garden, from seeds imported from the Cape of Good Hope. 

PENTSTEMON ARGUTUS, Cut-leaved PenUtemon. [Pax. Mag 

NAT. ORD. SCROPHULARIACEJS. CLASS DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

This is a very handsome species of Pentstemon, worthy of general culti¬ 
vation. The foliage is large aud rouud, deeply serrated, the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in large corymbs, and are of a purple colour. It is supposed to be a 
native of Texas, ahd has flowered in Mr. Henderson’s nursery, Pine Apple 
Place. 


MISCELLANIES. 

Grafting the Pinr and Fir Tribe —The Baron de Tschudy has made a 
great many experiments on grafting trees and herbaceous plants, some of 
which we have noticed iu the second edition of the Encyclopedia oj Gardening . 
The Pine and Fir tribe he inocnlates before the buds have pushed, which is 
found to succeed much better than any other mode. In herbaceous vegetables, 
he has grafted the Melon on the Briony, the result of which was, fruit of the 
size of a Citron, very sweet The Artichoke he grafted on the Cardoon, the 
Cauliflower on Cabbage, Love Apples on Potatoes, and so on.— (Ann. de L, 
4gr, Prance , t, xxix.) 
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Pine Apple.—A manufacturer, who has a steam-engine, is said to fears 
conceived the happy idea of applying the spare steam to the culture of this 
fruit; of course the result was, fruit of a superior quality to those grown in the 
ordinary way.— {Jour, Hebdom., Paris , May, 1825 J 


Hanoverian Method of sating Lettuce Seed. —Do not wait till the 
spike of flowers has re-opened all the seeds, but cut it over on the first appear¬ 
ance of maturity, and lay it on the ground, when all the florets will ripen their 
weeds nearly about the same time. 

Tbs Hypericum Crispum is stated, in the transactions of an Italian Agri¬ 
cultural Society, to be a deadly poison to sheep, and well known as sueh by 
the Sicilian and Neapolitan shepherds. 


Botanical researches of the scientific kind may be divided into three 
branches, namely, Chemical Botany, Systematic Botany, and Casual Botany. 
The first relates to the discovery of the virtues and uses of plants; the second 
relates to their arrangement, agreeable to their affinities; and the third and 
last relates to the causes and the character of the changes they experience. 

The discovery of the virtues and uses of plants, when conducted on scientific 
principles, is performed by analysing them; a process which is sometimes 
effected by the agency of fire, and sometimes by water.— {Carnal Bot., p 29J 

Changes attended on duration are the same in all plants of the same 
species. Changes produced by difference of soil, situation, and climate, are 
local; changes produced by disease and by luxuriance, are erratic or uncertain; 
while changes produced by culture, are either its consequent and certain, or its 
acr&tic and uncertain effects. Amidst this diversity, we perceive that there tre 
changes which occur in obedience to nature; while others occur, in obedience 
to causes that are of limited or circumscribed influence. Now, though both 
aie alike the natural effects of the causes whence they proceed, yet it is only 
such as occur in obedience to nature, that is, in obedience to versal external 
agency, that are to be considered as natural; while all that occur in obedience 
to causes of limited influence, are to be regarded as incidental.— (Casual 
Botany , page 38 .) 

Some may he disposed to conclude, that all perennial varieties are naturally 
Incapable of perpetuating themselves; but this is not the ease. On the con- 
trary, the different varieties that belong to the perennial and primary species 
of Trifolium, Cytisus Phoseolus, and others that have secluded fructification, 
reproduce themselves with the like constancy as the species of which they are 
the varieties; a satisfactory proof that the instability of perennial varieties, 
with exposed fructification, proceeds from their sexual intercourse: indeed, 
amongst perennial varieties with exposed fructification, that have been at any 
time exposed to an intercourse with their kindred varieties, none are found to 
poss ess tha power of reproducingthemselves from seed,— (Casual JJatany, pegs 
143 .) 

Of floral variegation, and of changes from a light to a dark colour, and of 
all other changes that are attributable to the agency of man, and which tm 
never generated independent of his power, it is to be observed, that a course of 
treatment must necessarily precede their existence; that is, the plants Changed 
must be the produce of plants that have experienced a course of treatment, 
before such can possibly happen. Thus, the general productiveness or fertility 
.which culture produces in the majority of species, if not in all, we know to be 
such as requires the ‘labour and attention of years to produce it; and that, if 
lost, Ibe like labour and attention is required to regain it: yet the same » 
only the simple effects of culture, and the predisponent cause of all other 
Change* that art peculiar or solely confined to cultivated plant*.— 
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Hating a plant of the Campanula Grandiflora, and being Ignorant of the 
treatment it require*, I take the liberty of asking information on the point, 
through the medium of your useful publication. Could I, through the same 
medium, ask whether any effectual means hate been discovered of protecting 
the flower of the Pansey from the depredations of insects! My flowers are 
frequently much disfigured, almost before they have expanded.—L. 


We need offer no apology for making the following extract from the first 
part of Dr.Lindley’s Appendix to the BoU Register 9 which we noticed at length 
in oar last number. All who take an interest in the productions of the Swan 
River ought to purchase this Appendix.—“O n the natural order 
Fabacea. —The abundance of this order, in all the colonized part* of New 
Holland is well known, as is the importance of its wattles, or acacias, to the 
settlers. Swan River is not deficient in its proportion of such plants, the 
greater part of the species, and some of the genera,' being peculiar to it. One 
of the most curious characters, of a secondary value, connected with Australian 
F&baceas, is the general presence of yellow in their flowers, and the veiy 
frequent stain of red or crimson found upon the keel and aloe, while the vex* 
ilium remains yellow; in these respects, the Swan River Flora accords with 
that of other parts of the Continent There are, however, some cases of a 
peculiar deep blue in the whole of the flower, as in Hovea Pangens, now not 
uncommon in oar gardens. FI. Chorozemwfolia and Ilicifolia, and the still 
more beautiful Mirbelia Floribunda, which must form, when in flower, one 
shoot of azure; Mirbelia Dilatata, R.Br., with bright purple flowers, seems to 
be abundant. The common genera of which characteristic species exist here, 
are chiefly Acacia, Pultenea, Oxylobium, Chorozema, Deviesia, Jacksonia, 
Burtonia, Gompholobium, Aotus, Zicbya, Physolobium, Kennedy a, and 
Hardenbergia. Frazer also speaks of a pendulous species of Viminaria, of 
considerable height, richly clothed with yellow and crimson flowers, by which 
it is probable that he intended to make one of the species of Sphmrolobiutn, 
which appear to be common here. Oxylobium seems to be one of the riuheet 
in species, and is particularly deserving notice, on account tf the singular 
wedge-shaped form of the leaves of O. dilatatum aud others. The Jackseuias 
are, in most cases, plants of no beauty; but J. Floribunda, Endc, and J.Den* 
siflora Benth, are very strange-looking plants, with branches so like leaves 
that they would certainly be taken for them by an incautious observer. Pul- 
tenaeas are not numerous ,• but Pultensea Ericifolia Benth appears to be a 
common bush. Of Gastrolobia, there are numerous species, many of which 
are charming plants, with long racemes of flowers, yellow and brown. G 
Cordatum (tab. V. B.) has remarkably neat, roundish, cordate leaves, and 
must be worth cultivation for its foliage alone; while G. Parvifolium is a 
beautiful little species, with small, concave, erect, imbricated leaves, whose 
veins are so arranged as to give them the appearance of being teseslated. 
Aotus Cordifolius Ende is a curious plant, with cordate leaves and yellow 
flower?; and the Daviesias rival the Acacia itself in the strangeness of their 
foliage. D. Quadrilatera has leaves, which look more like objects prepared 
to puzzle a geometrician, than anything, already known in the vegetable 
kingdom. 


Of the marks that distinguish species, or that indicate the existence of 
* specific power in plants specifically distinct, the principal are, difference in 
form, proportion, magnitude, colour, taste, smell, duration, fertility, and time 
of re-production, but os it has been found that specific differences depend more 
upon a difference of structure or form than upon any other perceptible 
difference, it is agreed, therefore, that a difference in form is the most eligible 
and sore mark of specific distinction.—Casual BoU 

It appears, by statistical information, that the land cultivated around Paris 
as kitchen gardens, yields 30,000,000 of francs, and maintains half a million 
of persons. The flowers and fruit produced there yield also several millions 
of francs. About two hundred flower gardens exist at Paris and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood* and supply the markets of the capital* There are days* especially 
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the eyes of grand Jetts h when the sale is very considerable. If. Herieari da 
Thury affirms that on the 14th of August last £2,000 worth of flowers were 
sold in Paris, and that, in the depth of winter, certain grand soirees give rise 
to sales amounting to between 5,000 and 20,000 francs. In the same s ea s on 
bouquets of natural flowers are deepened, in tin boxes, not only to the .remo¬ 
test towns of France, but Iveu to Munich, Vienna, and other distant foreign 
parts. 

Wcst London Gadbubu*’ Association.— Hammersmith* Monday 
Evening, November 11, 183%—Mr. Dawson brought forward his paper an 
the culture of Rhubarb, and remarked, that it was a plant much cultivated of 
lals years for the foot-stalks of the leaves, which are made into tarts and pies. 
It is now used so extensively in the neighbourhood of London that several 
hundred acres are oooupied by it, and daring the months of May and Jane it 
constitutes one of the staple articles in Covent Garden Market The Rheum 
Rhaponticum the most commonly cultivated, is a native of Asia, and wus 
Introduced into Britain in 1573. The Rheum Palmatum is a native of 
Tartary, and was introduced in 1758. This was long supposed to be,the 
true medicinal sort, bat Mr- David Bonn has shown that the Rheum Kmodi 
of Dr. Wallich is the true medicinal plant. The late Duke of Athol, at the 
suggestion of the late Dr. Hope, of Edinburgh, cultivated it to a considerable 
extent, bat not with the success anticipated. The Rheum hybridum,^rhich 
was first brought into notice by Mr. Dickson, of Edinburgh, is grown rather 
extensively in several places. It is a strong growing species, more succulent 
thaw the R. Rhaponticum, but as the Rhaponticum is more commonly culti¬ 
vated, the following observations will more particularly apply to that sort. 
Being perfectly hardy, it comes to perfection in the open ground, planted in 
a rich light loam, in rows about three feet square, the ground being well 
trenohed a good depth, previous to planting. The plants may be procured 
from seeds sown in the Autumn, or from cuttings of the roots. Rhubarb is 
muoh improved by blanching, as it renders it more suooulent and agreeable 
to the palate. It had been forced for a considerable time before the idea of 
blanching it appears to have occurred. The agreeable acidity of the footstalks 
of the leaves, and their near approach in flavour to unripe gooseberries, 
renders it of considerable consequence, as it can be produced at a season 
when the gooseberries osa only bo had in a preserved state. From the medi^ 
cinal properties of Rhubarb it is highly beneficial to most constitutions, and 
there are few tables on which it does not make its appearance during its season. 
—Mr. Dawson read an extract of the late Mr. Andrew Knight’s system of 
growing Rhubarb, and then observed that a supply of Rhubarb may be 
produced from the end of November, when the leaves are completely decayed, 
until it can be had again in the open ground, by digging up the roots, 
placing them in any spare place in a mushroom-house, supplying them with 
plenty of water, as they vill grow well where very few other plants would 
vegetate. In taking up the roots they ought to be removed with as much 
earth as can possibly be made to adhere to them; not that they require it for 
nourishment, but because it equalises the temperature, and prevents them 
from drying. Rhubarb may be readily blanched, being covered with mats, 
supported by hoops, by large pots, or by very large boxes, placed over them, 
which will thoroughly exclude the light The roots may be placed upon the 
surface of a pit, or in a common frame, upon a slight hot bed of dung or 
leaves, the lights put on, and covered closely with mats. They will thus 
produce a good crop earlier than in the open ground. Rhubarb is successfully 
grown in the open ground, at any time from November, by placing large deep 
pots, or boxes, over the roots, and covering them with hot dung, in the same 
way as for Sea-kale. By this means it can be bad during the Winter, but it 
will be attended with more trouble than if it were convenient to force them 
by small quantities at a time in any warm house. After detailing several 
methods practised by many gardeners, he concluded by reoommending plants 
of four years old, which will be found to answer best for forcing. Mr. Judd 
observed as Mr. Dawson considered the Rheum hybridum more suooulent. 
It wotild be better if he preferred it to the Rhaponticum, as the eutyect of his 
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paper. He would plant Rhubarb like Asparagus, and when tbe foot- stalks 
were of sufficient length he would expose them to the light. His father** 
system of forcing Rhubarb, which was published in the Horticultural Trans¬ 
actions, was clearly detailed by him. Mr. Keane considered Mr. Knight’s 
practise as very feasible. He thought Mr. Dawsondetailed too many systems, 
and fully agreed in the great benefit society derived from the recent, and now 
almost general cultivation of Rhubarb. Mr. Qrey recollected that about 
three years ago footstalks of Rhubarb were exhibited at the Horticultural 
Society, Edinburgh, which measured five feet long at Christmas. The method 
which was now undergoing a trial at his place, was to take old Dahlia sticks, 
about the beginning of November, and fasten them in the ground around the 
Rhubarb root, tying them at the top, and covering them with leaves. As they 
are brought from the woods, the heat is gentle, and the tops are left open, 
that the roots may be first excited. He believed that Mr. Knight might be 
good authority on Vegetable Physiology, bnt however celebrated the name of 
any man might be, he would never follow his practices without well-founded 
reasons for so doing. Mr. Caie Irould wish to know of Mr. Judd the depth of 
the covering at the time the temperature was 60 degrees. Covering elongate* 
the foot-stalks. As light was necessary for vegetable life, it would be well to 
know if Rhubarb required light, and what effect would follow from patting it 
a greater or less distance from the glass. Mr. Judd: the Uningat the bottom 
was about two feet six inches, and at the top just sufficient to exclude the 
light As the heat rises and circulates, it keeps up a regular temperature, bat 
during cold nights mats were thrown over them. Mr. Fish thought the 
ooveriug was not sufficient to keep the temperature at 60 degrees, a* the 
atmospheric would come in contact with the confined air, and consequently 
reduce the temperature. He was in the habit of growing the Goliath Rhu¬ 
barb; the footstalks were generally about three feet long in January. He 
selected plants three or four years old, put three or four in a large pot, 
inverted another pot over them, covered them in November with leaves and 
warm dang, and placed some of them in a passage beside hot-water pipes; 
where they succeeded very well. Mr. Massey was sorry to see so much good 
ground taken up with such a vegetable, but as it might be a delicacy to those 
who wished to pamper their appetites, there was no doubt but a supply would 
always be produced. He considered that growing it at 60 degrees would 
produce very poor foot stalks: he would prefer 50 degrees. His method was 
simply to take up the roots, put them in any spare warm place, water them 
when dry, and from Rhubarb treated in that way he had cut many dishes. 
Mr. J. Fish thought Mr. Massey’s plan had simplicity to recommend it. He 
wished to see Rhubarb introduced into every cottager’s dwelling, as the 
expenoes of cultivating and preparing if for table would be very trilling. Mr. 
Grey: Granting the supposition, which he did not believe, that It was 
useless; still as their employers very often required Rhubarb at their table*, 
it was the duty of Gardeners to give the needful supply. Mr. Caie thought 
it of the greatest importance to introduce a taste for the comforts, and even 
delicacies of the table amongst the rural population, which would induce 
them to study more practically the culinary properties of vegetables. Mr. 
Judd, when at Kew Gardens, took up old plants of Rhubarb with roots id 
each plant, which almost filled a wheelbarrow;—put them into a double- 
pitted house, covered them with old tan, and kept the temperature between 
60 deg. and 65 deg. They did not foroe well. Mr. Caie: As Rhubarb is grown 
five feet by the genial warmth produced by leaves, the failure in houses and 
pits must be attributed to the noxious gases which are generated by ratified 
air in a hot-house. Mr. Keane believed that the leaves in Summer elaborated 
the sap, which descends to the roots in Autumn, and is there reserved to 
mature the buds, until excited by heat, when it is called forth to supply the 
plant with nourishment, and is supported by water, with very little assistance 
from the soil. These observations apply more particularly to plants taken 
up for forcing. Mr. Fish preferred to sow seed every season, as he found 
Rhubarb plants, when forced, never become useful for two or three years 
afterwards, which proved that there was no advantage in keeping them. Mr, 
Dawson briefly replied. 
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210 MUOBLUKliA. 

[Some of our Flotieultural frfcnda may think, and have a right to expnet, 
that we should apologize for publishing the whole of the preceding 
paper, inasmuch as it does not treat of flowers. This we admit; bates 
also know that many of oar readers /eel an interest in substantial Hoiti. 
cultural subjects like the one in question. We also feel glad that the West 
London Association is sdll carried on, and supported by many of the 
friends who first established it. We shall feel obliged if the Association 
will favour us with their reports from time to time, as we have no doubt 
that the subjects will generally be such as our subscribers would feel 
interested in reading.—B d.] 


Annuals must ever be held in esteem by thoee who love and admire flowers 
Presuming on this fact, the few following practical remarks and directions ere 
prepared 'for the purpose of facilitating, and as far as possible to insure their 
successful cultivation, when undertaken by amateurs who may yet hast 
acquired but little experience in the growtfc'of flowers. We shall, therefore, 
divide them into three classes, which may be designated Hardy, Half Hardy, 
and Tender. There are besides these Biennials, both Tender and Hardy: 
* These we shall also notice. 

Hardy Armumit .—The cultivation of these is, for the most part, attended 
With no difficulty or risk of failure, and may be treated in the following 
manner:—To secure an early bloom they may be sown in pots, or in a warm 
sheltered situation, as early as the first of February. When sown in pots 
they of course require to be ke£t in a little heat, eHherin a frame-sieve or a 
green-house, and kept near the glass. Thdy are kept in this situation yntil 
they have sprung, and have aoquired some strength; this will generally n in 
tile course of a month or six weeks from the time of sowing. They may not 
in every instance, bnt wherever they come up thick they ought to becarefolly 
thinned out, so as to prevent them from choking and weakening each olhtr. 
—Being treated in this way, they will become gradually inured to the open 
sir. Although naturally hardy, yet when forced earfy they most not be 
suddenly removed from a warm temperature tc a cold one, but be changed by 
slow degrees. The earth ought to be rather light and flue, and the smaller 
seeds but slightly covered, whilst the stronger ones require to be plaeed deep. 
Watering seeds is an important part of the process. If the earth in the pots 
be watered with a coarse rosed watering-pot, scarcely any of the seeds will 
vegetate. This ought to be most carefully attended to. Annuals, when* 
raised in this way, are sometimes transplanted into pots or pans, and when 
they have acquired strength they are again transplanted into the borders 
during showery weather about the end of April, or the beginning of May. 

Hardy Annmls arc generally grown quite as well when sown in the*open 
borders at once, and this may be clone betwixt the middle of February and 
the end of-March. In any case, however, they must not bo allowed to grow 
too thick in the patches, especially when they are strong growing sorts. 

Half Hardy Annuals require to be treated the earne as the Hardy ones 
when grown in pots, as described above. * 

Tender Annuals: —Of these there are comparatively few that are worth 
growing. There arc, however, Balsams, Coxcombs, and a few others 
exceedingly handsome. They require to be raised in seed pots, sown about 
the middle of April, and when they have made their rough leaf potted into 
single thumb, or GO-sized pots, kept in heat, and shifted as often as the root 
touch the sides of the pots They require to be kept continually in heat, 
although both Balsams and Coxcombs remaiu long in flower when removed 
into tjip green-ho use, after being fully iu bloom. To grow these in high 
perfection they require very rich earth, prepared with stimulating manures, 
and to be grown iu a close moist heat, near the glass. In this way we have 
grown the Balskm upwards of five feet iu height, and nearly as much across. 
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